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VITICULTUEE. 


Development  of   Viticultural 
Industry  in  California. 


Viticulture    Considered   Industrially 
From  the  Standpoint  of  Na- 
tional Importance. 


From  the  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  0.  A.  Wet- 
more,  Chief  Executive  Officer  Of  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission. 


The  relative  importauce  of  industries, 
considered  from  the  stfiudpoiut  of  national 
stability,  growtli,  and  prosperity,  depends 
upon  the  number  of  persons  that  are  re- 
quired to  operate  them  in  proportion  to 
area  of  territory  occupied,  assuming  that 
the  means  of  alimentation  can  be  procured 
cither  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
within  the  limits  of  the  Nation,  or  by  ex- 
changing industrial  products  for  the  food 
of  other  countries.  The  study  of  hygiene, 
preservation  of  public  peace,  control  of 
epidemics,  preservation  of  the  unity  and 
purity  of  family  life,  and  the  love  and 
maintenance  of  children,  are  consistent 
only  when  based  uj)on  the  assumed  capacity 
of  agriculture  to  sustain  life  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  industries  to  employ  the 
healthful  labor  of  increasing  multitudes. 
Kapid  and  economical  transportation  be- 
come necessary  for  the  distribution  and  ex- 
change of  labor  products;  education,  social, 
intellectual,  and  sesthetic,  coupled  with 
freedom  for  desire  and  opportunity,  create 
and  maintain  the  wants  that  constitute 
markets.  Assuming  that  agriculture  has 
latent  undeveloped  resources  for  develop- 
ment, in  proportion  as  there  is  poverty, 
disease,  violence,  and  starvation  to  dimin- 
ish the  demand  for  food,  the  profits  and 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  diminish  through 
over-production,  wasteful  competition,  and 
the  drain  of|  resources  caused  by  the 
expense  of  distant  tran.sportations  in  search 
of  markets.    In  proportion  as  the  food  con» 


sumers  are  free  from  class  degradations, 
and  as  they  are  educated  socially,  morally, 
intellectually,  and  aesthetically,  their  wants 
increase,  their  demands  for  the  fair  ex- 
change of  labor  products  multiply,  and  the 
food  producers  prosper  and  advance  apace 
with  civilization.  Where  agriculture  alone 
is  encouraged  education  languishes,  arts 
perish,  labor  is  miserable,  and  wealth  is 
controlled  by  a  small  class  of  importers  and 
transportation  agencies;  in  such  case  also 
agriculture  depends  solely  upon  the  preca- 
rious and  fitful  demands  of  other  countries, 
the  conditions  of  commerce  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Nation,  and'  the  children  of 
the  farmer  must  largely  immigrate  to  more 
civilized  communities;  gmius,  talent,  am- 
bition, will  not  remain  in  such  a  land,  and 
freedom  will  vanish  before  the  arms  of  in- 
vaders and  the  cupidity  of  capital. 

Let  the  farmers  of  this  country  compare 
such  a  picture  of  purely  agricultural  devel- 
opment with  the  other  extreme  of  national 
existence;  compare  it  with  the  condition  of 
England,  where  food  is  wanting,  but  where 
industry  has  courage,  talent,  genius,  and 
military  and  naval  power,  guided  by  politi- 
cal sagacity,  to  forage  on  strange  lands  for 
food  supplies.  Will  they  hesitate  to  choose 
which  of  the  two  evils  they  would  prefer  ? 
And  will  they  not  in  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ments of  this  great  Nation,  aim  to  create  an 
industrial  and  civilized  England  within  an 
agricultural  America? 

Our  inevitable  national  policy  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions; inevitable,  because  our  people  are 
not  a  nation  of  fools,  and  do  not  intend  to 
emigrate.  Education,  economical  trans 
portation,  public  and  private  morals,  peace 
at  home  and  abroad,  equality  before  the 
law,  and  the  rapid  destruction  of  class  dis- 
tinctions, as  the  people,  jjrotected  by  the 
government  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  become  qualified  socially  for  mutual 
and  virtuous  intercourse :  —  these  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  distinctive  nation- 
ality. If  this  ideal  has  its  enemies  at 
home,  it  is  because  there  are  in  all  people 
conflicting  principles  of  progress  and  re  tro- 
gression,aud  because  childhood  has  its  pecu- 
liar perversities,  born  of  undisciiiliued  sel- 
fishness and  lack  of  wisdom. 

Viticulture,  in  professing  to  fulfill  all  the 
proper  demands  of  the  people  as  a  progres- 
sive industry,  conducive  to  public  prosper- 
ity, happiness,  and  civilization,  bases  its 
claims  for  popular  recognition  and  State 


and  National  encouragement  and  protection 
on  the  principles  comprised  in  the  forego- 
ing general  propositions.  It  has  its  ene- 
mies among  political  economists,  wlio  do 
not  rightfully  share  our  happy  conditions 
of  progress;  and  among  reformers,  whose 
notions  of  political  power  would  lead  them, 
if  successful,  to  add  to  their  present  follies 
the  religious  intolerance  of  the  past.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  necessary  that  we  should  dis- 
cuss the  principles  of  political  economy  and 
liberty,  on  which  our  ultimate  success  de- 
pends, as  fully  as  we  need  to  demonstrate 
the  science  and  art  that  mutt  govern  (hr 
industry  itself.  This  Commission  addresses 
not  only  the  viticulturist  but  also  the  whole 
pooijle  and  their  legislatures. 

France  and  California  are  so  nearly  alike 
in  extent  of  territory  and  agricultural  re- 
•ourots,  that  it  is  to  her  that  wo  may  look 
for  the  most  instructive  lessons  of  exper- 
ience. Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  the  celebrated 
scientist,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
French  Government  to  make  a  study  of  the 
vineyards  of  that  country  with  a  view  to 
improving  their  conditions,  in  the  preface 
to  his  great  work,  which  employed  his  un- 
divided labor  for  four  years,  makes  state- 
ments which  I  translate  as  follows: 

"  The  vine  occupied  in  France,  in  1788, 
about  3,365,000  acres;  in  1829,  4,975,000 
acres;  in  1849,  5,'18'2,500  acres;  in  1852, 
5,750,000  acres;  and,  since  that  time,  its 
area  has  extended  until  it  reaches  the  fig- 
ure to-day— December  10,  18G7— of  6,250,- 
000  acres;  more  than  half  of  the  total  wine- 
producing  vineyards  of  the  world;  a  little 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  France,  and  the  sixteenth  part  of 
its  arable  soil. 

The  gross  product  of  the  vineyards  of 
France  is  more  than  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars;  their  culture  employs  and  sup- 
ports one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
families,  which  means  six  millions  of  in- 
hab'tants,  and  more  than  two  millions  of 
accessory  operatives,  transporters,  and  mer- 
chants, constituting  together  at  least  the 
fifth  of  our  population,  and  representing  a 
production  and  consumption  of  more  than 
four  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  gross  product  of  the  vine  constitutes 
a  quarter  of  the  total  agricultural  produc- 
tion (animals  not  included),  realized  from 
one-sixteenth  part  of  the  arable  soil.  This 
product  is,  then,  mathematically,  four 
times  greater,  according  to  surface  covered, 
Uhau  all  the  other  cultures  combined. 


Wherever  the  vine  ripens  its'  fruit  well, 
it  doubles  the  revenue  of  estates,  large  or 
small,  in  which  its  culture  covers  one-fifth 
of  th  I  area,  if  it  is  directed  with  intelli- 
gence and  receives  care  and  fertilizing  in 
proportion  to  what  is  bestowed  on  other 
cultures. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  among  the 
easiest,  simplest,  and  most  lucrative.  It 
yields  remunerative  crops  after  the  third 
year  of  plantation.  The  vine  adapts  itself 
to  all  geological  formations;  it  prospers  in 
lands  the  most  arid,  and  the  least  favorable 
to  cereals,  root  crops,  and  hay;  it  is,  then- 
fore,  by  this  fact,  the  complement  of  all 
good  agriculture,  while  it  is  the  silent 
partner  of  the  latter  by  reason  of  the  money 
it  produces — its  strength  and  resource  by 
reason  of  the  baifijb  and  mouths  that  it  sup- 
ports. 

Wine  is  the  most  precious  and  energetic 
of  all  alimentary  diinks;  its  habitual  use  at 
the  family  table  saves  a  third  of  the  bread 
and  meat;  and,  more  than  bread  and  meat, 
wine  stimulates  bodily  strength,  warms  the 
heart,  and  develops  the  spirit  of  sociability; 
it  gives  activity,  decision,  courage,  and 
contentment  in  labor  and  in  all  action.  No 
drink,  beer,  cider,  etc.,  can  replace  it  in  its 
happy  and  complete  influence.  Thus  ought 
it  to  constitute  soon  the  alimentary  drink  of 
all  families,  rich  or  poor,  wherever  civiliza- 
tion extends  its  blessings. 

The  normal  consumption  of  wine  as  food, 
in  order  to  give  to  human  society  its  full 
force  and  activity  of  mind  and  body,  should 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  bread  and  its 
supplements;  that  would  mean  that  France 
alone  should  consume  two  billion  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  million  gallons  annually, 
while  yet  she  produces  only  from  one  billion 
three  hundred  million  to  one  billion  six  hun- 
dred million  gallons.'' 

The  great  mind  of  Guyot  enriched  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  France  by  instruct- 
ing the  producer  how  to  make  the  most  of 
his  resources.  He  set  an  example  of  study 
that  has  since  been  followed  by  many  in- 
telligent students,  who  are  perfecting  and 
enlarging  his  theories  of  practical  culture 
and  vinifioation.  This  State  is  now  drink- 
ing deep  at  the  fountains  of  knowledge  dis- 
covered in  their  books  and  illustrated  in 
practical  experience.  The  literature  of 
France  and  Germany  to-day  is  worth  to  us 
more  than  many  mines  of  gold,  and  the 
students  of  other  countries  are  adding  their 
contributions  to  our  industrial  library. 
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In  1878,  I  investigated  the  condition  and 
growth  of  Viticulture  in  France  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  people.  I  found  that 
during  the  decade  preceding  that  year,  the 
average  annual  production  of  wine  in  that 
country  had  increased  to  one  billion  five 
hundred  million  gallons,  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  American,  not  the  British,  wine 
measure. 

This  production  had  increased  in  forty 
years  from  an  average  of  seven  hundred 
million  gallons,  by  reason,  probably,  of 
diminished  distillation  and  improved  facili- 
ties for  transportation,  as  well  as  by  im- 
proved culture  and  increased  acreage  plant- 
ed m  the  most  fertile  regions.  Foreign 
commerce  did  not  account  for  the  increase, 
because  during  the  same  period  exporta- 
tions  increased  only  from  an  average 
of  thirtj'  to  an  average  of  sixty  mil- 
lion gallons  annually,  and  now  importa- 
tions are  in  excess  of  exportations.  The 
simple  truth  is,  therefore,  that  practically 
the  entire  wine  product  of  France  is  con- 
sumed at  home;  nay,  more,  it  has  proved, 
as  all  railways  extended  their  lines,  insuffi- 
cient for  home  demand,  as  is  shown  by  the 
efforts  of  dishonest  trade  to  swell  the  quan- 
tity by  falsifications  and  the  strong  at- 
tempts of  the  Government  to  prevent  the 
same.  As  Guyot  said,  France  needs  more 
wine  than  her  vineyards  supply,  and,  there- 
fore, any  improved  methods  by  which  the 
vines  may  be  made  to  produce  more  with- 
out exhaustion  would  prove  a  national 
blessing,  as  well  as  add  profits  to  viticult- 
ure. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations  into 
the  influence  of  wine  production  and  con- 
sumption upon  the  health,  morals,  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  I  consulted  the 
ablest  medical  authorities  of  both  England 
and  France,  and  the  records  of  accidents, 
c  rimes,  suicides  and  insanity.  I  became  ac- 
iinainted  with  some  of  the  distinguished 
men  composing  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Temperance  in  France,  and,  through 
Doctor  L.  Lunier,  Inspector  General  of  the 
insane  asylums  and  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  prisons  of  that  country.  Secre- 
tary of  the  society,  I  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  corresponding  members.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  all  its  printed  reports  and  of  the 
most  important  works  published  on  tnis 
subject  by  many  of  the  distinguished  scien- 
tists and  medical  practitioners  who  are 
among  its  active  members. 

The  statistical  resources  in  France  for  the 
study  of  these  questions  are  remarkably 
accurate  and  complete.  All  fermented  and 
distilled  beverages  are  so  taxed  that  a  per- 
fect record  of  the  consumption  per  capita  of 
each  kind  in  each  department,  commune, 
city,  and  town,  can  be  traced.  The  tables 
prepared  by  Dr.  Lunier  show  that  the  per- 
centages of  accidents,  drunkenness,  deaths, 
insanity,  and  suicides,  attributable  to  alco- 
holic excesses,  vary  directly  in  proportion  to 
the  consumption  of  beet  root,  potato,  and 
grain  spirits,  and  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  consumption  of  wine;  that  where 
wine  is  produced  and  consumed  the  most, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  decreases;  that 
led  wine  districts  show  more  favorably  than 
the  white;  and,  that,  oven  in  the  brandy- 
]iroducing  district  of  Cognac,  the  relations 
hold  good  us  compared  with  white  wine 
consumption,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
do  not  lean  to  a  largo  use  of  brandy.  The 
evil  results  of  alcoholic  excesses  are  demon- 
Btrated  as  to  the  use  of  spirits,  cider,  beer, 
and  wine,  in  the  order  named,  in  propor- 
tion to  quantity  consumed,  being  the  worst 
in  the  case   of  the  first,  and  least,  if  at  all 


to  be  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  the  last. 
As  illustrations,  compare  the  following : 

Department  of  the  Gironde  (including 
the  maritime,  commercial,  and  manufact- 
uring City  of  Bordeaux)  consumption  per 
capita  in  litres,  per  annum:  Spirits,  1.36; 
wine,  180;  cider,  0;  beer,  3.73.  Convictions 
for  drunkenness  in  public,  for  each  10,000 
inhabitants,  in  1874-1876,  8.89;  accidental 
deaths  attributed  to  alcoholic  excesses  for 
each  100,000  inhabitants,  in  1872-1875, 
0.74;  insanity  attributed  to  alcoholism, 
percentage  of  each  100  committed,  in 
1867-1869  and  1874-1876,  13.44;  suicides 
from  alcoholism,  percentage  of  each  100, 
12.60. 

Department  of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  under 
same  heads  as  preceding,  spirits,  10;  wine, 
21;cider  79;  beer  9.60.  Convicted  of  drunk- 
enness, 76.62;  accidental  deaths,  1.84;  in- 
sanity, 22.65;  snicides,  9.99. 

Department  of  Calvados,  headings,  do., 
spirits,  6.80;  wine,  8.1;  cider,  182.24;  beer, 
3.48.  Dmnkp,  24.63;  accidental  deaths, 
1.54;  insanity,  29.37;  suicides,  23.35. 

Department  of  Nord,  headings  do., spirits, 
4.65;  wine,  9;  cider,  0.02;  beer,220.  Drunks, 
23.90;  accidental  deaths,  0.54;  insanity, 
8.78:  snicides,  19.35. 

Department  of  Charente  (including  the 
Cognac  district),  heading,  do.,  spirits,  0.91; 
wine,  224.2;  cider,  0;  beer,  8.16.  Drunks, 
7.47;  accidental  deaths,  1.05;  insanity, 
12.17;  suicides,  9.43. 

These  illustrate  in  brief,  modified  by  oc- 
cult cases,  which  in  large  cities  and  manu- 
facturing centers,  such  as  immoral  habits, 
excitements  due  to  business  and  depres- 
sions due  to  misery,  what  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  relative  evil  results  of  alcohol- 
ism, as  shown  in  comparison  with  the 
popular  beverages. 

That  practically  no  evil  results  spring 
from  the  use  of  wine,  unmixed  with  other 
drinks,  is  shown  by  the  record  of — 

The  Department  of  Aude,  headings  as 
before  in  the  case  of  the  Gironde:  Spirits, 
0.90;  wine,  2.60;  cider,  0;  beer,  8.74. 
Drunks,  2.80;  accidental  deaths,  0.08;  in- 
sanity, 9.08;  suicides,  0. 

That  a  low  average  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  wine,  together  with  even  as  low  an 
average  as  in  Aude  with  respect  to  other 
drinks,  does  not  effect  a  better  showing,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  record  of  a  very  ab- 
stemious population  in — 

The  department  of  Haute-Savoie  (Alpine 
District),  headings  as  before:  spirits,  0.37; 
wine,  38.4;  cider,  1.98;  beer,  2.47.  Drunks, 
16.77;  accidental  deaths,  2.29;  insanity, 
13.22;  suicides,  5.56. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  Haute-Savoie 
neither  fermented  or  distilled  drinks  are 
popular  at  the  family  table;  that  the  spirits 
are  probably  German  potato  whiskies ;  that 
the  absence  of  wine  at  the  table  sends 
those  who  drink  to  the  cabarets  or  saloons; 
and  that  the  evils 'of  intemperance,  small 
as  they  are,  are  worse  than  in  Aude,  where 
260  litrts  (68.64  gallons)  are  consumed  per 
capita,  without  any  apparent  evil  results 
that  may  not,  from  an  examination  of 
these  records,  be  attributed  to  the  small 
proportions  of  other  drinks  consumed  in 
the  community.  Aude,  with  its  68.64  gal- 
lons of  wine  consumed  annually  per  capita, 
is  practically  a  strictly  temperate  country, 
showing  less  danger  from  the  bountiful 
use  of  wine  than  can  be  shown  from 
smuggled  alcohol  in  the  most  strictly 
governed  prohibition  communities  of  this 
country. 

A  careful  study  of  statistics,  together 
with  personal  observation  of  the  habits  of 


a  great  wine  district,  demonstrate  that  the 
free  use  of  pure  wine  as  a  daily  food  leads 
to  no  excesses  whatever  that  terminate  in 
alcoholism  or  drunkenness  and  their  atten- 
dant accidents. 

As  to  the  health  of  wine-drinking  com- 
munities— where  wine  is  a  daily  food — I 
could  find  no  traces  of  si^ecial  diseases  at- 
tributable to  its  use.  I  could  find  no  refer- 
ence to  such  on  the  part  of  medical  author- 
ities. In  such  places  liver  complaints, 
kidney  troubles,  etc.,  were  not  more  con- 
spicuous but  apparently  less  so  than  in 
other  countries;  and  in  respect  to  sound 
digestion  and  general  good  health,  espe- 
cially of  women,  the  comparison  was  al- 
ways in  favor  of  the  wine  drinkers. 

As  to  evidences  of  popular  happiness  and 
content,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  gay 
songs,  bright  faces,  and  alacrity  so  char- 
acterize the  people  of  wine  countries,  and 
their  contentment  is  so  well  proved  by 
their  reluctance  to  emigiate,  that  we  have 
only  to  witness  the  tired  suUenness  and 
silence  that  brood  over  the  dinner  hour  of 
the  American  working  people,  who  drench 
their  stomachs  at  morning  with  a  flood  of 
bad  coffee,  soak  their  hot  food  at  noon  with 
cold  water,  fill  a  tired  stomach  in  a  tired 
body  at  night,  with  pleasure  and  convivial 
expression  to  revive  tired  spirits,  and  re- 
lieve their  minds  either  by  evening  dull- 
ness, or  even  bad  temper,  or  by  spirituous 
excitement  in  the  drinking  saloon — we 
have  only  to  witness  these  things  to  cause 
us  to  wish  God-speed  to  viticulture. 

As  to  evidences  of  the  influence  of  viti- 
culture as  an  industry,  giving  employment 
to  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  a  great 
Nation,  on  the  wealth  and  general  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  we  have  only  to  point 
to  France  in  our  times,  as  we  have  seen 
her  emerging  from  a  great  war,  paying  oft' 
her  great  debt,  proceeding  peacefully  with 
her  industries,  engaging  in  great  enter- 
prises, exploring  and  colonizing  Africa  and 
Asii,  building  inter-oceanic  canals,  engag- 
ing in  foreign  wars,  and,  even  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  attracting 
to  her  capital  annually  thousands  of  our 
most  intelligent  travelers,  students,  and 
pleasure  seekers. 

As  to  public  and  private  morals,  those 
who  would  judge  France  by  the  floating 
population  of  strangers  and  pleasure  seek- 
ers, which  is  catered  to  by  the  profession- 
ally dissolute  classes,  should,  if  in  this 
country,  institute  the  comparison  by  first 
studying  life  at  Saratoga,  Long  Branch, 
and  the  "  Thoroughbreds  "  of  New  York. 
If  they  would  judge  her  by  the  home  life 
of  her  producing  classes,  they  will  confess 
that,  as  travelers,  they  have  not  seen  the 
inside  of  French  homes,  wliich  are  pro- 
tected by  customs,  peculiar  to  her  people, 
from  the  knowledge  of  strangers. 

As  to  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  honorable  discharge  of  public 
trusts,  France  shows  no  demoralization  re- 
sulting from  the  consumption  of  fifteen 
hundred  million  gallons  of  wine  annually, 
and  the  absorption  of  one-fifth  of  her  popu- 
lation in  viticultural  industries. 

As  to  the  advancement  of  arts  and 
sciences,  we  see  no  decadence  from  the 
use  of  wine;  the  greatest  scientists  and 
artists  are  wine  drinkers,  and  to  Pasteur, 
who  occupies  the  public  mind  more  than 
any  other  to-day,  viticulture  owes  its  great- 
est impulse  in  perfecting  methods  of  fer- 
mentation. 

As  to  the  preservation  of  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  wine 
proves  no  degrading  influence.  Surrounded 
by   greater   obstacles   than   have  been   en- 


j!ojintered  by  any  great  Nation  in  the  pro- 
gress of  popular  development,  France,  in 
our  times,  coincident  with  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  productions  of  viticulture, 
has  achieved  republican  freedom  and  stands 
to-day  the  peer  of  European  nations. 

There  are  those  who  confound  the  re- 
sults of  race  characteristics,  social  oppres- 
sions, and  ages  of  ignorance  among  work- 
ing people,  with  the  results  of  wine  pro- 
duction. Let  those  who  desire  to  make 
fair  comparisons,  institute  them  between 
those  eastern  countries  within  the  zone  of 
viticulture,  where  the  industry  is  fostered, 
and  where  it  has  been  interdicted.  Com- 
pare Greece,  even  in  her  decline,  and  Italy 
with  Turkey,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 
Compare  prohibition  Palestine  with  ancient 
wine  drinking  Judea.  Compare  peasant 
life  of  France  and  Germany  with  that  of 
Russia.  Viticulture  will  not  shrink  from 
learning  any  useful  lesson  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  world  as 
taught  by  science  and  honest  investigation. 

Happj'  California  !  She,  who  may  rival 
France  in  viticulture  !  Happy  United 
States  of  America — Columbia  !  She,  who 
counts  the  star  of  California  on  her  na- 
tional flag  !  Happy  San  Francisco  !  She, 
who  will  become  the  Paris  of  America  ! 
Happy  may  our  enemies  be,  those  who 
predict  debauchery,  crime,  poverty,  and 
public  decadence,  as  the  outgrowth  of  viti- 
culture, if  they  may  see  forty  millions  of 
people  svipported  on  the  soil  of  California, 
as  happily  situated  as  those  of  wine-blessed 
France  !  Happy  viticulturists  of  California  ! 
When  public  sentiment  boasts  of  your 
achievements,  and  crafty  politicians  do  not 
disguise  their  friendship  !  Unhappy  Iowa  ! 
For  she  has  lost  personal  liberty,  and  may 
look  to  her  present  rulers  for  their  next 
attempt,  which  will  be  to  engraft  ecclesi- 
astical intolerance  in  the  constitution  of 
her  government ! 


(iin^far    Values. 


Messrs.  G.  W.  Macfarlane  &  Co.  have 
published  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  the 
following  interesting  table,  showing  the 
average  price  of  sugar  during  last  crop,  also 
a  comparison  of  the  qualities  of  the  sugar 
from  the  several  plantations  mentioned. 
The  mean  basis  is  arrived  at  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  bases  by  the  number  of 
shipments,  and  the  comparative  value  is 
calculated  from  mean  bases  and  net  re- 
turns, thus  in  the  case  of  No.  1 — 5.42: 
50.1=100:  94.17  : 


SUliAK  VALtlES-CKOf  188-1-85. 


Makalia 

Ookala 

McGowan  &  Co 

Huelo 

Waipunalei 

Heciprocity 

Waiinea 

Waikapu 

.Spencer 

llawi 

Grant  &  Brigstock . , . 

Kilauea 

olowalu 


.32 
..76 

2(j 
.«2 
.CO 

23 


..13 
1.68 
..«1 
1.4.'") 


Averaife  A^aiuo  i 

Net  returns 
per  account 
sales. 


I^er  lb.  [Per  tn 


I  2.»g 


rit 


_  <^  G 
re  *  r- 


Cents. 
5.01 
5.28 
4.78 
O.05 
4.43 
4.<il 
5.08 
4.80 
4.82 
4.43 
4.87 
4.75 
4.. 53 


dollars . 

1OO.20 

105  (ilj 
»5.(iO 

101.00 
88.60 
92.20 

101.00 
90.00 
i)(>.40 
88.00 
97.40 
95.00 

oo.on 


404.17 
91.82 
90.87 
89.85 
88.60 
88.14 
88.04 
87.11 
80.53 
80.35 
85.73 
84.07 
8!{  11 


Average  price  of  sugars  from  13 plantations,  4. 06 
cents  per  pound,  ^90.00  per  ton. 


TUKIWOUI.  MARKET. 

Keceipts  of  fortnight,  6007  bales. 
■  We  quote: 

Northern  Extra  Choice  Spring:,  free 19 

'*        Ciioioe  Spring,  free 18 

"        Medium  Spring,  defective 36 

Calaveras  Seedy  Sprinjf 15 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  Spring:,  Heavy 10 

1.08  Anjfelee,  (food  staple 10 

Eastern  Orej^on 14 

Valley         "       17 

Cnipqufl  Valley,  Oregon 18 

Nevada  State 14 

Northern  Choice  Fall 13 

Southern  Fall,  free 10 

"  ''     Gsfcctive 6 


@19 
fel7 
@16 
((«12 
011 
(an 

@19 
^20 
@15 
@14 
(ail 
@  0 
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SAX   FRANCISCO   MERC£L\JJT. 


THE  W.  C.  HALL. 


A    NEW    Ji)XeA»ER    FUR   IIOXOI.IJI.V. 

A    OcKrrl|>tioii    ol'   the    VesHt'l    niiil    an 
Account    «l    Her    TrinI    Triir. 

The  new  steamer  W.  C.  HiUI,  built 
by  Hall  Brothers  at  Port  Bhvkoloy  for  the 
Inter  Island  St>;ain  Navigation  Company 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  a  model  of 
marine  architecture.  The  owners  merely 
ordered  a  vessel  of  a  certain  size  at  a  cer- 
tain cost,  the  plans  and  specifications  being 
left  to  the  builders  who  have  certainly 
turned  out  a  vessel  that  is  a  credit  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  She  is  170  feet  over  all,  160 
feet  length  of  keel,  31  feet  beam,  and  13 
feet  depth  of  hold.  Her  registered  ton- 
nage is  480.08,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
about  COO  tons.  She  has  compound  en- 
gines, of  450  nominal  horse-power,  which 
embrace  all  the  latest  improvements  in  ma- 
rine enginer-ring,  aud  they  were  constructed 
by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Her  passenger  accommodation  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  even  by  the  sickest. 
There  are  16  state  rooms,  8  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck  and  8  below.  Each  state  room 
19  built  for  two  passengers,  so  that  over- 
crowding will  be  avoided.  Those  ou  the 
hurricane  deck  are  immediately  above  the 
saloon  which  is  on  the  main  deck.  They 
are  all  handsomely  upholstered  aud  sup- 
plied with  every  convenience  aud  requisite 
for  toilet  purposes.  Ventilation,  which  is 
always  so  essential  on  board  ship,  has  been 
carefully  attended  to,  as  each  stateroom  is 
connected  by  a  slide  with  the  skylight  on 
the  awning  deck,  thus  obviating  the  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  commu- 
nication of  close  air  from  one  cabin  to 
another.  Sliding  blinds  are  also  fitted  to 
both  doors  and  windows,  so  that  a  cool 
current  of  air  is  assured  even  in  the  tropics. 
Large  toilet  rooms  off  the  saloon  are  pro- 
vided for  ladies  and  gentlemen  respectively. 
The  stairs  leading  to  the  saloon,  on  either 
side,  from  the  hurricane  deck  are  in  the 
natural  color  of  the  wood  and  Resent  a 
plain,  clean  and  neat  appearance.  The 
size  and  studied  arrangement  of  the  state- 
rooms, pantry  and  lockers  are  all  conducive 
to  the  CQjnfort  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  this  ship. 

The  steamer  is  schooner  rigged.  She 
carries  4  five-ton  boats  for  the  transpor- 
tatiou  of  freight  and  passengers  to  and 
from  the  various  landings  at  which  she 
calls.  She  is  fitted  with  a  powerful  friction 
donkey-engine,  which  can  be  utilized  for 
weighing  anchor,  hoist'ug  boats  or  hand- 
ling heavy  cargo.  She  is  intended  for  what 
is  known  as  the  Kau  route  to  the  ever 
actire  volcano  of  Kilanea,  and  will  take 
the  place  of  the  almost  new  steamer  Plant- 
er, belonging  to  the  same  company,  which 
has  already  proved  too  small  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  traffic  between  the  different 
islands  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  Visitors 
to  the  Islands  can  now  see  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  in  the  world,  the  boiling, 
seething  volcano,  within  ten  days  from  the 
date  of  their  leaving  San  Francisco.  Tht  y 
will  find  a  comfortable  steamer,  excellent 
hotel  accommodation  in  Honolulu,  good 
means  of  transportation  to  the  crater,  by 
express  aud  mule  or  horse  back,  with  a  good 
resting  place  at  their  journey's  end,  aud 
can  witness  at  their  leisure  the  most  active 
volcano  in  the  world,  which  is  so  close  to 
California  and  so  easy  of  access,  and  yet 
has  been  seen  by  so  few. 
The  trial  trip  took  place  on  the  10th  of 


October, 'a  start  being  made  from  the  wharf 
at  the  foot  of  Maiu  street.  Thence  a  course 
was  steered  up  the  bay  to  Hunter's  Point, 
back  again  and  up  San  Pablo  Bay  to  Val- 
lejo  and  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  re- 
turn. Ths  engines  worked  far  better  than 
was  anticipated,  propelling  the  steamer  at 
the  rate  of  eleven  knots  an  hour,  with  80 
revolutions  a  minute.  She  can  be  run  at 
100  revolutions  a  minute  quite  as  easily  as 
at  80  and  without  any  danger  of  heating  or 
jarring.  Among  the  guests  on  board  were 
T.  K.  Foster,  President  of  the  Inter  Island 
S.  N.  Co.,  Captain  Hall,  Mr.  Hiuckley  aud 
Mr.  Sjjiers  of  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  J.  J. 
Hughes  of  the  Oregon  S.  S.  Co.,  Captain  J. 
Burns,  Captain  Wells  (Marine  Insurance), 
.J.  J.  McKinnon,  A.  Hamilton,  Kudo'phson, 
Parkhurst,  W.  II.  Armstrong,  B.  C.  Mon- 
tague, E.  L.  Miller,  L.  L.  Baker,  J.  B. 
Griffith,  C.  Cryer,  J.  E.  Thayer,  Captain 
Kust,  Frank  Stone,  C.  E.  Stackpole,  W.  H. 
Bailey,  W.  Rice,  S.  W.  Wilcox,  J.  F.  Noble, 
and  Charles  11.  Buckland,  proprietor  of  the 
S.  F.  Mekchant.  The  trip  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  on  board  who  were  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Foster.  One 
and  all  isdshed  success  to  the  new  steamer 
and  the  company  of  which  that  gentleman 
is  the  President. 

The  W.  C.  Hall  sailed  for  Honolulu 
ou  October  18th,  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain J.  A.  Sass,  W.  Chenney  being  chief 
officer,  Mr.  Staples  second  officer,Mr.  Young 
steward,  Mr.  Malcolmson  chief  engineer, 
Mr.  J.  Monkhouse  second  engineer.  On 
her  arrival  in  Honolulu  she  will  be  com- 
manded by  Captain  Bates  who  has  for  so 
many  years  been  in  the  Company's  employ. 
She  took  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise 
and  stores  and  about  a  dozen  guests  of  Mr. 
Foster,  who  also  returned  by  her  to  Hono- 
lulu. This  fine  new  steamer  connects 
with  the  floating  palaces,  Alameda  and 
Mariposa,  of  the  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  which 
leave  for  the  Islands  on  the  1st  and  15th 
of  each  month . 


UI>IVE 


C'lILTIJKE     in 
BARA. 


SAXTA     BAR. 


Being  engaged  in  olive  culture,  I  have 
been  particularly  attracted  by  two  articles 
on  the  subject  in  the  S.  F.  Mebchant,  one 
in  the  paper  of  August  29th,  written  by 
Mr.  F.  Pohndorff,  and  the  other  in  the 
next  issue  of  September  12th  by  Mr.  Gus- 
tav  Eisen.  Mr.  Eisen  corrected  what  Mr. 
Pohndorff  had  said  about  his  (Mr.  Eiscn's) 
olive  truncheons  not  having  sprouted,  etc. 
Mr.  Eisen  tells  us  that  "  every  one  of  his 
had  sent  up  a  bunch  of  shoots,  strong  and 
healthy,  etc."  I  am  glad  they  have  done 
so  remarkably  well,  but  now  let  me  correct 
what  Mr.  Eisen  writes  about  the  Mission 
olive.  He  said  "that  the  Mission  variety 
is  of  less  value,  that  the  first  year  w^hen 
transplanted  it  generally  loses  all  its  leaves, 
that  it  grows  very  poorly  from  cuttings, 
that  it  bears  only  when  six  or  seven  years 
old,  that  the  first  year  after  transplanting 
it  does  not  grow  much  or  any."  Now,  my 
experience,  which  has  beeu  considerable, 
has  been  very  different  from  all  that  Mr. 
Eisen  tells  us.  In  the  first  place  the 
Mission  has  proved  itself  here  to  be  a  very 
valuable  variety  for  making  oil  ;  when  pro- 
perly pickled  too  the  fruit  is  preferred  by 
some  to  the  Queen  olive,  as  it  is  more 
delicate  and  richer  in  flavor.  The  so- 
called  Mission  variety  is  widely  used  in 
Europe  for  oil  making.  We  call  it  the 
Mission  olive  because  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  California  by  the  old  Mission 
Fathers,  and  was  planted  by  the  Spanish 


missionaries  in  San  Diego,  in  1769.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  was  a  poor  va" 
riety  it  is  strange  that  the  wise  old  Fathers, 
who  knew  all  about  olives  and  who  were 
probably  raised  ou  olive  oil,  should  have 
picked  out  a  variety  of  but  little  value  and 
brought  it  all  the  way  to  California  to  plant 
for  oil  purposes.  I  have  seen  this  Mission 
olive  grow,  thrive  and  bear  as  full  as  the 
tree  could  be  and  then  made  oil  of  the 
most  delicate  and  delicious  flavor.  With 
respect  to  its  not  growing  and  losing  its 
leaves  the  first  year  after  transplanting,  I 
can  only  say  that  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I 
planted  out  5,000-2^  year  old  Mission  olive 
trees,  that  I  only  lost  about  six,  some  of 
these  too  were  eaten  by  gophers.  If  the 
gophers  had  not  troubled  them  ihere  would 
have  been  an  almost  perfect  stand.  The 
first  year,  in  place  of  losing  their  leaves 
and  not  growing  any,  they  threw  out  a 
growth  of  new  wood  that  surprised  me. 
The  present  new  growth  on  many  of  them 
is  now  over  three  feet.  Of  course  some 
have  grown  a  little  more  than  others  ;  this 
is  natural  enough,  but  all  have  a  fine 
growth  on  them.  My  experience  is  that 
the  Mission  variety  grows  well  from  cut 
tings,  as  I  raised  all  of  mine  from  cuttings. 
I  will  admit,  however,  that  in  some  years 
the  cuttings  do  better  than  in  others.  This 
I  suppose  is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  cut- 
tings. No  one  expects  to  raise  every  cut- 
ting planted.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  Mission  variety  differs  from  any  other 
kind  in  this  respect.  With  reference  to 
their  not  bearing  fruit  until  six  or  seven 
years  old,  my  experience  is  again  very  dif- 
ferent. I  have  trees  4  years  old  from  the 
cutting  (cutting  never  having  been  re- 
moved) that  now  have  some  fruit  on  them. 
Not,  of  course,  a  heavy  crop — no  one  would 
expect  this, — but  still  they  have  fruit  on 
them.  I  also  know  of  other  places  where 
it  paid  to  gather  the  frr.it  from  4  year  old 
trees ;  when  5  years  old,  the  crop  paid 
quite  well.  The  same  trees,  when  6  years 
old,  yielded  by  actual  measurement  2% 
gallons  of  oil  per  tree,  or  20  gallons  of 
fruit.  The  trees  of  course  increased  in 
productiveness  each  subsequent  year.  This 
oil  was  sold  for  $5  per  gallon. 

It  will  thus  be  seer  that  my  experience 
has  been  very  different  from  Mr.  Eisen' s. 
I  do  not  stand  up  for  the  Mission  because  I 
have  planted  100  acres  with  that  variety. 
Before  planting  any  trees  I  carefully  watch- 
ed its  growth  and  bearing  qualities  aud  the 
oil  made  from  the  Mission  olive,  and  then 
I  selected  this  yariety.  I  can  safely  say 
also  that  for  grafting  on  any  other  variety 
of  olive,  the  Mission  stock  is  the  best,  as  it 
grows  more  vigorously  and  with  less  care 
than  other  varieties.  I  am  going  to  plant 
out  a  number  of  the  Mission  in  orchard 
form,  and  then  graft  other  varieties  upon 
them,  so  as  to  have  pickles  as  well  as  oil. 

From  my  experience  and  also  from  what 
I  have  read,  I  would  never  plant  an  olive 
orchard  in  rich,  alluvial  land  that  is  natur- 
ally well  drained.  Its  enemy  is  excess  of 
moisture.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  loose, 
sandy  or  gravelly  land.  The  tree  will  grow 
well  and  thrive  in  hilly  land,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  a  large  orchard  on 
hill-sides  is  much  greater,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  the  fruit  is  a  slow  and  expensive  job. 
Land  on  which  a  wagon  can  be  easily 
driven,  with  platforms  arranged  in  the 
wagon,  will  enable  the  men  to  pick  quickly 
and  not  be  bothered  with  packing  the  fruit 
around  with  them,  or  the  constant  moving 
of  step-ladders  around  the  tree.  With  a 
wagon  properly  arranged,  first  take  one 
side  of  a  row.of  trees  and  then  return  on 


the  other  side,  thus  one  can  pick  the  wholo 
tree  quickly  aud  without  breaking  tin 
branches  off  as  ladders  will  do. 

What  Virgil  wrote  more  than  1900  yeius 
ago  is  still  true.  After  describing  the  con- 
tinuous culture  necessary  for  the  vine,  In 
adds  :  "  On  the  other  hand  the  olives  n  - 
quire  no  culture,  nor  do  they  expect  tin' 
crooked  pruning  hook  and  tenacious  harrow 
when  once  they  are  rooted  in  the  groun  I 
and  have  stood  the  blasts.  Earth  herst  1  f 
supplies  the  plants  with  moisture  when 
opened  by  the  hooked  tooth  of  the  dr.ig, 
and  weighty  fruits  when  opened  by  the 
share.  Nature  for  thyself,  with  this,  the 
fat  and  peace  delighting  olive." 

Now  in  a  measure  I  agree  with  Virgil. 
To  my  certain  knowledge  the  olive  will 
grow  and  practically  thrive  with  less  care 
than  any  other  fruit  tree;  but  on  the  other 
hand  only  give  it  thorough  care  and  watch- 
ing, thorough  cultivation,  careful  pruning, 
and  in  fact  as  much  attention  as  you  can, 
and  then  see  the  difference  between  those 
cultivated  after  Virgil's  stylo  and  those 
after  the  way  I  suggest.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Virgil  had  gophers  to  contend  with. 
Unless  these  pests  are  constantly  killed  and 
kept  out  of  your  orchard,  then,  before 
spending  all  of  your  money,  you  had  better 
give  up  entirely. 

I  will  here  add  that  I  am  a  firm  believrer 
in  the  olive.  It  is  an  undeveloped  enter- 
prise; it  has  a  wider  field  before  it  than  any 
other  fruit;  it  has  been  but  little  tested  as 
yet;  there  are  but  few  places  that  it  will  do 
well  in,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
ever  beiug  over-done.  Cultivation  of  the 
olive  in  the  Atlantic  States  has  been  a 
failure.  California  is  the  home  of  the  olive 
and  our  market  is  unlimited.  A  few  years 
ago  San  Francisco  alone  imported  50,001}^ 
gallons  of  oil,  and  paid  $1  duty  on  eac!!? 
gallon.  There  are  millions  of  gallons  im- 
ported each  year  into  the  United  States. 
Why  should  we  import  an  adulterated  ar- 
ticle when  we  can  produce  a  pure  one  here? 
W.  A.  Hayne,  Jk. 


Natoina    Vineyard    Orapes. 

The  work  at  the  University  laboratory  in 
the  interest  of   viticulture  is  progressing, 
most  of  the  varieties  of  grapes  having  been 
pressed,  and    the   last   varieties,  the  Xerez 
and  Port  grapes  chiefly,  which  were  desired 
to  arrive   at  the   highest  saccharine  devel- 
opment, are  in  perfect  fermentative   action. 
The  enormous  size   to  which  the  Palomino 
and  Pedro  Ximenez  bunches,  from  the  now 
two  years  grafts  of  the   Natoma  Viueyard, 
arrived,  are  indicative  of  success  with  those 
high  class  wines  in  the  red  lands,  although 
the  cuttings  originated  from  the  finest  cal- 
careous  formation    of    Andalusia.     Sped-  ■ 
mens  of  those  grapes   were  exhibited  at  the  ' 
office    of     the    Viticultural     Commission,  i 
Messrs.    Liverraore,    Howard,    Bendel   and  i 
Hermann  Schussler,  the   owners  of  the  Na-  | 
toma  plantations,    may  well   congratulate! 
themselves  on  the  results  of   the  intelligent 
choice  of  so  many   varieties  of   new  intro- 
ductions, among  which  the  tests  will  reveal 
results  that  will  be   a   guide  for  intelligent 
propagaiion    of    the    best.      The   Natoma' 
plantations  being  on  a  very  large  scale,  aud  ' 
the  tests  of  both    quantity   and    qualitj'  of 
utmost  importance  financially,  a  great  deal 
of   good   will  result  to  all  growers  in  the 
State  from  that  leading  company's  thorough  j 
researches.       The   reform    of    plantations 
from    many   of   the  defective  adoptions  of ' 
yore  by  substituting  nobler   ones   that   will 
yield  wines   of   surprising  beauty,  will  1>i 
made  easy,  and  in  a  few  years  hence  thi  m^ 
will   have   conquered   who  spend   in   good 
season,    and    follow   the    example   of 
smartest  in  stocking  the  vineyard. 


the 


SAIT   FEA^CISCO   MERCHANT. 
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SUGAR. 


The  New  York  Shipping  List  ot  October  11th,  le. 
ports  :  The  stronger  tendency  ol  the  market  devel- 
oped on  Tuesday  last  has  since  then  given  place  to  a 
much  easier  feeling,  and  while  values  are  not  quotably 
lower  and  transactions  d©  not  show  any  concessions 
on  the  part  of  sellers,  the  demand  has  been  light  and 
the  feeling  rather  tame  in  character.  This  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  the  reflection  of  a  weaker  market  in 
tAindon  for  Beet,  where  prices  have  again  declined. 
hi.  Licht'B  second  estimate  of  the  Beet  crop  will  be 
published  ne.vt  week,  and  the  future  of  the  market 
will  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  result 
of  these  estimates,  notwithstanding  the  favorable 
statistical  position  of  supplies  on  this  side.  The  trans- 
ictions  reported  since  our  last  issue,  which  aggregate 
1584  hhds.  and  47,619  bags  and  mats,  have  been 
on  the  basis  of  4%@4?8  cents  for  Fair  to  Good  Refin- 
ing, and  5<*5  9-16  cents  for  Centrifugals,  testing  92 
898  degrees.  Cost  and  freight  parcels  have  ruled 
iuU  and  nominal.  Some  business  is  said  to  have  been 
wcomplished  on  Wednesday,  but  since  then  bu.yers 
:iave  not  been  willing  to  make  acceptable  bids,  al- 
though offerings  have  been  larger.  Fair  Refining 
leld  at  2  11-16  cents,  and  Centrifugals  at  3  1-16@ 
3%  cents  for  95@96  test.  The  whole  market  left  off 
/esterday  quiet  and  barely  steady. 

Spanish  Sugar  Duties.— Madrid  Oct.  7.— The  royal 
lecree  in  relation  to  the  importation  of  Sugars  into 
Spain  has  been  gazetted.  The  duties  on  Cuban  and 
md  Porto  Rican  Sugars  will  be  abolished  on  October 
I5th,  and  the  duties  on  foreign  Sugars  will  be  in- 
:rea«ed  on  January  1st. 

Mexican  Treaty.— Remains  in  the  same  condition 
IB  reported  in  our  circular  of  June  5th.  The  House 
)f  Representatives  failed  to  act  upon  the  matter,  and 
t  is  now  doubtful  whether  it  can  come  up  at  the  next 
lession  of  Congress  in  December  as  unfinished  I'usi- 
less  and  be  promptly  disposed  of,  or  whether  the 
vhole  business  will  have  to  be  gone  over  again  as  new- 
business,  but  probably  the  former. 

Reciprocity  Treaties.— Are  growing  in  favor  in  our 
lountry  where  the  benefit  is  mutual,  hence  it  is  ex. 
jected  that  the  movement  for  such  a  treaty  now  in 
jrogress  with  the  British  West  Indies  will  be  suc- 
essful.  The  British  West  India  Association,  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  Government,  have  ar- 
anged  to  send  the  Hon.  Melville  Lubbock,  a  director 
the  Colonial  Company,  Limited,  of  London  and 
*»Iti8h  West  Indies,  as  fa  representative  to  our  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  to  arrange  a  reciprocity  treaty 
o  let  in  Sugar  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  in 
xchange  for  the  abolition  of  duties  upon  our  products. 
I'hich  duties  are  now  very  excessive,  as  for  instance^ 
i4  cents  per  bbl .  on  Flour.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
uch  a  treaty  would  prove  of  great  mutual  benefit, 
tnd  largely  increase  the  present  trade  with  those 
clonics. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  1st.— Receipts  of  Sugar  in  Sept- 
mber  were  4773  tons  from  Sandwich  Islands,  2380 
rom  Manila,  and  3  from  Central  America— total, 
'156  tons  in  September;  and  total  since  January  Ist 
19,16.5  tons,  against  57,286  same  time  last  year. 

Receipts  for  the  week  have  been  10,549  tons,  and 
or  the  month  of  October  to  date  are  3143  tons  less 
han  for  the  same  time  last  year.  Receipts  since  Jan- 
aiy  Ist  are  171,223  tons  in  excess  of  last  year,  or 
»y  23  per  cent,  increaiie,  against  23  last  week. 
f  this  increase  remains  at  171,223  tons  at  the  end  of 
his  year,  it  will  be  18  per  cent  increase  on  the  re- 
cipts  ot  the  year  1883,  against  18  last  week.  Since 
»ctober  Ist  the  receipts  at  four  ports  have  been  7O07 
ons  from  Cuba,  2089  from  British  and  French  West 
ndies,  693  from  Brazil,  236  from  Europe,  and  524 
rom  Peru— total,  10,549  tons,  of  which  0316  ar- 
ived  to  refiners,  and  4233  te  ir^ porters.  Sales  for 
he  same  time  17,321  tons,  and  total  deliveries  23,- 
!37  tons,  which  includes.receipts  to  refiners.  Stocks 
.ave  decreased  13,088  tons  since  October  Ist. 

Deliveries  for  the  week  have  been  23,859  tons,  and 
OT  the  month  of  October  to  date  are  3857  tons  less 
ban  last  year. 

Consumption— The  net  meltings  since  January  Ist 
re  124,398  tons  over  laat  year,  or  say  19  per  cent 
acrcase,  against  19  per  cent  last  week.  If  this  m- 
rease  remains  at  124,308  tons  at  the  end  ot  this 
ear,  it  will  be  14  per  cent  increase  on  the  consurap- 
lon  of  the  year  1883,  against  13  per  cent  last  week, 
"he  meltings  for  the  week  were  19,780  tons. 

Stock— Importers'  stocks  are  56,960  tons  over 
vst  year.  Importers'  and  Refiners'  stocks  together 
re  61,425  tons  over  last  year,  or  say  60  per  cent 
icreage,  against  65  i>er  cent  last  week. 

Refiners'  stock  in  New  York  is  18,670  tons,  against 
0,736  tons  last  year,  and  refiners'  stook  in  Boston 
1 17,757  tons,  against  11,226  tons  last  year.  Total 
wck  in  four  ports  in  all  hands  is  162,539  tons, 
gainst  171,770  tons  last  week,  and  101,114  tons 
hst  year. 

PhiUipptne  Islands— Cable  advices  to  October  6 
aow    50,445    tons    had     sailed    for    the   United 


NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS. 

Per  I>.  M.  S.  S.  Co.'s  Str.  Sau  Jose,  Octobor  15,  1S84. 
TO    KEW    YOKK. 


BD&Co.,  New  York. 


H  R,  New  York 

S,  in  Diamond,  New  York 

C  &  Co.,  New  York 

A  Roch.Ohio 

CD,  New  York ,. 

K  &F,  New  York 

J  D  A  Hartz,  New  York 

California  Vinegar  Co.,  N  Y. . 


F  WL,  New  York.. 
A  VCo.,  New  York. 


GiVD,  New  York 

M,  in  Diamond,  New  York  — 

D,  in  Diamond,  New  York 

K,  in  Diamond,  New  York  — 
B,  in  Diamond  New  York 

R,  in  Diamond,  New  York 


M,  in  Circle,  New  York  — 
S,  in  Diamond,  New  York . 


J  T  &  Co.,  New  York 

B,  in  Diamond,  Brooklyn 

K,  in  Diamond,  Brooklyn 

L,  in  Diamond,  New  York 

J  W,  in  Diamond,  New  York. 

F,  in  Diamond,  New  York 

V,  in  Diamond,  Brooklyn 

W,  in  Diamond,  New  Yorii... 
L,  in  Diamond,  New  York. . . . 

E  B  &  J,  New  York 

F  Q,  New  York 

W  K,  New  York 

J  B,  in  Diamond,  New  York. . 
E  L,  New  York 

G,  in  Diamond,  New  York 

GR,  Hoboken 


PACKAGES  AND  CONTE.N'TB. 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co. 


KohIer&  Frohling. 

Fleming  &  Stetson . 
Arpad  Haraszthy  &,  Co 


Walter,Schilling  &  Co 
S  Lachman  &  Co 


JGundlach&Co.. 


Lachman  &  Jacobi . 


175bbls  Wine 

1  puncheon  Wine 

25  bbis  Wine 

5  casks  Wine 

10  half  hbls  Brandy 

1  cask  Wine 

10  puuchcons  Wine 

175  hbls  Wine 

6bl>ls  Wine 

3  puncheons  Wine 

7  hbls  Wine 

10  half  puncheons  Wine. 

75  bbls  Wine 

5  bbls  Brandy ...  

10  bbls  Wii.e , 

5  bbls  Brandy 

ISbbls  Wine 

.'5  bills  Brandy 

15  hbls  Wine 

7bbbls  Wine 

18V-2  puncheons  Wine 

4  bbls  Wine 

15V;  puncheons  Wine. . . . 
2bbls  Brandy 

5  bbls  Wine 

1  bbl  Wine 

1  bbl  1  half  bbl  Brandy.. 

2  casks  Wine 

I  bbl  Brandy 

5bbl8  Wine 

6  bbls  Wine 

4  bbls  Wine 

10  bbls  Wine 

10  puncheons  Wine 

34  puncheons  Wine 

10  hbls  Wine 

jO  bbls  Wine 

25  bbls  Wine 

II  bbls  Wine 

20  bbls  Wine 

25  bbls  Wine.... 

25  bbls  Wine 

10  bbls  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine  . . 
Total  amountof  Brandy. 


8384 

1228 

300 

240 

77 

1495 

8070 

290 

708 

f92 
3403 
203 
474 
235 
710 
237 
709 
330 
2179 

1520 

96 

238 

47 

72 

129 

47 

235 

283 

189 

469 

1571 

5261 

484 

2391 

1212 

542 

092 

1208 

1211 

485 


47816 
1130 


«  3600 
550 
150 
5,50 
110 
035 
4809 
170 

514 

557 
1731 
450 
355 
490 
378 
485 
410 
172 

1050 

617 
107 
140 
35 
150 
115 
100 
105 
184 
160 
281 
1325 
3419 
294 
1037 
680 
207 
454 
708 
517 
298 

$26071 
2434 


TO  MEXi<;o. 


J  N  Z,in  Diamond, Salinas  Cruz 

H  A,  Mazatlan 

BT,  San  Benito 


Amett,  Manzanillo. 

J  H  D,  Manzanillo. 
S,  Manzanillo 


Kohler  &  Van   Bergen 
W  Loaiza. 


Langley  &  Michaels. . . 


T  H  Diccknian 

Thannhauscr  &  Co.. 


4  kegs  Wine 

1  bbl  Claret 

6  kogs  Claret 

1  keg  White  Wine. 

2  kegs  White  Wine 
1  keg  Brandj' 

1  keg  Whiskey  .... 

2  bbls  Wine 

2  bbls  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  1  keg. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy,  1  keg. . . 


35 
48 
90 
36 
32 


34 
34 
64 

395 


21 
43 
58 
9 
30 
12 
15 
20 
20 
64 

$205 
15 
12 


TO  CKJTTKAI'  AMERICA 


GD,  Oorinto 

0  P,  San  Juan  del  Sur. . 

PM  Z,  Corinto 

De  M  H,  La  Union 


J  R,  Amapala. 


Thai,nhauser  &  Co 1 16  packages  Wine  . 

Urruela  &  Urioste. ...   1  keg  Wine 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co . .  j  50  cases  Wine 

Montealegre  &  Co 10  cases  Wine  . . .  . 

*'  .3  kegs  Claret 

Eugene  de  Sabla \'2  cases  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  16  packages. 


20 
250 
50 
60 
10 


3911 


128 
20 

206 
40 

48 

8 


§450 


The  City  of  New  York  took  to  Yokohama  125  gallons  of  Wine  valued  at  $125,  and  the  Barkentine  Ella 
took  to  Honolulu  2  cases  Claret  valued  at  $10. 


WE    HAVE    A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT 

OF    CHOICE    GRADES    OF 

SANDWICH  ISLAND  SUGARS! 

INT   s,i^oxs:s», 

WHICH  WE  CAN   OFFER   IN   LOTS  TO   SUIT  AT  FROM 

S\    TO    6c    PER    POUND. 

TILLMAHN  &  BENDEL, 

CORNER  CLAY  AND  BATTERY  STREETS. 


states  and  4855  tons  for  Canada  since  January  Ist. 
against  111,846  tons  for  the  United  States  and  2069 
tons  for  Canada  for  same  time  last  year.  Twenty-eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  tons  are  now  afloat 
for  the  United  States,  against  75,072  tons  for  same 
time  last  year.  The  receipts  at  the  four  ports  Oct. 
1st  to  December  31,  .1883,  were  49,708  tons 
October  6th  ;  —  Manilla  Superior,  JilO  lOs,  c.  &  f. . 
Iloilo  Superior,  jtlO  10s  c.  &  f . 

Later  advices  arc  as  follows  ;    The  publication  o^M. 
Licbt's  October  estimates  reducing  hts  previous  figures 


40,00(1  tons,  has  imparted  a  much  firmer  feeling  as 
well  as  more  cheerful  tone  to  European  markets,  and 
in  sympathy  with  these  advices  the  market  here  has 
likewise  displayed  a  more  satisfactory  aspect.  The 
demand  has  not  improved,  because  refiners  have 
ample  supplies  for  their  present  wants,  bat  the  few 
Sales  made  show  that  buyers  have  been  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  than  could  have  been  obtained  last 
week.  Although  better  prices  have  been  obtained, 
88' test  selling  at  4ji  cents,  and  88.70  test  at  l^s, 
yalues  are  not  quotably  higher. 


Tlie    Pomelo. 

Consul  Studer  writiug  from  Singapore 
gives  the  place  of  importance  to  tlie  pomelo 
or  Pumpelmus,  au  indigenous  fruit  of  ludo- 
China  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  re- 
sembles in  appearance,  color  and  size  an 
orange;  but  its  form  is  slightly  pear-shaped 
from  the  middle  downwards  to  the  stem, 
and  it  is  larger,  averaging  about  5  inchts 
in  diamtter.  Its  color  is  a  pale  green ;  its 
sldn  is  thick,  say  a  third  of  an  inch;  peels 
off  readily,  and  is  of  a  slightly  warty  and 
punctured  ajipearance  like  the  orange.  The 
skin  removed,  the  flesh  is  covered  all  over 
with  a  white,  thin,  slightly  transparent  but 
tough  skin,  and  presents  thus  covered  a 
very  fine  delicate  color;  a  fleshy  and  ro- 
seate pink,  looking  like  satin,  smooth  and 
glossy.  The  pear-shaped  orange  is  pro- 
duced by  grafting  the  orange  on  pomelo 
trees,  which  being  a  hardy  iudigeno'as  tree 
does  pretty  well,  while  the  orange  does 
not;  but  the  fruit  is  not  as  good  as  the 
pomelo,  which  in  the  Straits  is  very  good , 
though  not  equal  to  that  from  Java  or 
Siam. 

As  in  an  orange,  the  flesh  lies  in  parti- 
tions, radiating  from  the  center,  and  each 
partition  is  distinctly  covered  with  the 
same  white  tough  skin  which  comes  off 
easily;  this  removed,  the  juice,  or  rather 
thin  juicy  pulp,  is  found  in  globules  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  but  of  oblong  shape,  be- 
coming smaller  near  the  upper  and  lower 
ends,  closely  packed,  with  the  seeds  lying 
flat,  closely  ranged,  with  points  looking 
towards  the  center,  lying  above  the  glob- 
ules immediately  under  the  white  skin. 
One  in  eating  this  fruit,  can  thus  with  a 
little  care,  the  juice  globules  being  each 
distinctly  covered  with  a  very  thin  filmy 
skin,  break  off  and  eat  without  soiling  the 
hands.  It  is  vinous,  of  sweet  taste  with 
pleasant  sub-acid,  and  has  not  a  particle  of 
orange  flavor;  it  is  a  very  ref rushing  and 
wholesome  fruit  also,  very  plentiful  and 
cheap.  The  color  of  the  juice  globules  (all 
depending  on  where  they  have  been  grown) 
is  from  light  to  dark  amber  color  with  a 
reddish  subtint;  those  coming  from  Java 
being  the  darkest  colored  (almost  light 
claret)  and  considered  the  best,  and  those 
from  Siam  the  next  best  (size  and  quality). 
Those  grown  hereabouts  are  a  trifle  smaller 
and  are  regarded  as  inferior;  in  which, 
however,  when  well  matured  and  of  fair 
size,  I  never  agreed.  They  are  hardy,  bear 
for  many  years,  and  are  a  great  blessing. 
I  believe  that  seedlings  or  scions  of  Euro- 
pean oranges  (and  perhaps  lemons)  could 
be  grafted  on  them  with  success  and  to  ad- 
vantage, as  one  gentleman  at  Labuan, 
Borneo,  as  to  oranges,  proved  some  years 
ago,obtaining  larger  oranges  (of  pale  yellow 
color)  of  excellent  taste  and  flavor,  than  I 
have  ever  seen  anywhere,  only  they  did 
not  keep  long. 

This  fruit,  as  one  of  the  citrus  family, 
could  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Florida. 
It  is  a  shaddock,  and  in  the  East  is  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  and  suitable  in  hot  weather. 
— Anglo-American  Times. 


Mr.  T.  0.  White,  of  the  Kaisina  Vine- 
yard, has  probably  made  the  first  raisins  of 
the  season  in  this  county,  if  not  in  the 
State.  A  sample  box  was  left  at  this  office 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  September  '26th, 
and  they  are  as  large,  perfect  in  appearance 
and  as  finely  flavored  as  the  best  heretofore 
produced.  Fresno  raisins  are  not  only  the 
best  of  the  California  product,  but  the 
earliest  we  know  of. — Fresno  Republican, 


\ 
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SA^    PEANOISOO    MEKOHA^T. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


-MA^Uh'ACTUKES  THK  i'UJ.LOWlNG  CiKADES  Oi-- 


iA)  Pont  CUBE  SUGAR  in  barrels  and  bags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barreU 

Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 

Dry  GKilSULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Extra  GRANUL.\,TED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


SUGAR    AND    STRUF: 


For  aU  kinds 


GOLDEN  0  in  barrels 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALE  BARREL,  %  cent  more 
BOXES,  %  cent  more 

««  SYRUP  in  barrels. 

^^^  lij^    ^^  Do.      in  half_barrels. 

Do.    in  5  gallon  kegs' 

Do.      in  tins,  1  gallon  each 


-<;;^' 


The  Productsof  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  and  Tree  from  all  Chemicals  an 
Adulteratons. 


SAl^    FRAI^rOISOO    MERCHANT. 


October  24,  18  84 


SEASON  OF  1884-85. 


Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 


The  planting  and  grafting  season  of 
1881-5  shoulil  miu-k  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  vineyards  of  California.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serTe  as  studies  to 
guide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deficiencies.  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  vines  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippers  of  table  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripeuiug. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
coses  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color.taunin,  quality, 
etc . ,  and  to  eliminate  nndesirable  stocks . 
In  marking  my  arrangements  for  the 
tomiug  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand .  The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Paris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  "what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "  what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape?"  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
I  specially  when  local  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "best 
crape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  wine- 
making,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities.  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety  ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are  successful . 
Each  vineyard  should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
:ible  stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices. 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
tellers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands. 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
gi-apes  are  to  be  sold .  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wiue-making  is  difScult  to  learn; 
uicst  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same.  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 


correct  deficiencies  of  quality,  whoh  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines. 
There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 
really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade .  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study. 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  the  coming  season  will  be  varied 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained;  but  some  will 
bj  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  as  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  stoeks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  [stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  application  by  mail  to 
this  office . 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 

204  MONTQOMBKY  STREET, 
San  Franoigco,  Oal. 


RKSITAHT 


V1K>»  —  THE 
CI.  ASS. 


BIPARIA 


Vitis  Riparia — sand  or  river  grape.  This 
grape  is  found  in  its  wild  state  on  nearly  all 
the  larger  streams  of  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  States,  east  of  the  Eocky 
mountains,  and  is  especially  abundant  on 
the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  where  it  is 
found  clambering  over  rocks,  bushes  and 
small  trees.  Its  leaves  are  shining,  sharply 
pointed  and  serrated,  but  generally  not 
lobed,  smooth  on  both  sides  and  thin, 
although  there  is  a  8ub-v.iriety  called  by 
botanists  Riparia  Toiiienlosa,  which  has 
small  hairs  on  the  stems  of  the  leaves  and 
the  young  canes.  Both  are  long,  straggling 
growers,  with  thin  canes,  and  remarkable 
vigor,  while  their  roots  are  thin  and  wiry, 
presenting  a  marked  contrast  in  this  re- 
spect, to  the  thick,  fleshy  and  soft  roots  of 
the  Californica.  Its  fruit  ripens  in  July 
and  August,  bunch  and  berry  small,  berry 
round,  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom, 
with   Uttls  juice,  but  a  good  deal  of  color. 


practically  without  value.  The  wild  typical 
variety,  the  French  call  Riparia  Sauvage 
(wild  Kiparia)  and  it  is  the  favorite  graft- 
ing stock  there,  as  it  may  become  in  this 
State,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  Easy  propagation.  Cuttings,  even 
of  the  smallest  branches,  root  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

2d.  Adaptability  to  different  soils,  as  it 
seems  to  flourish  nearly  everywhere,  though 
its  growth  is  strongest  in  rich  deep  soils. 

3d.  It  takes  the  graft  very  readily,  and 
the  Vinifera  grows  on  it  with  astcnishing 
vigor.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  same  varieties,  in  resuscitated  vineyards 
in  France,  grafted  on  Biparia,  produce  one 
third  more  than  ihey  ever  did  on  their  own 
roots,  even  before  they  were  affected  by  the 
insect. 

4th.  Entire  resistance  to  phylloxera. 
We  have  here  in  our  vineyards  the  wild 
stock,  raised  from  seed,  as  well  as  most  of 
the   cultivated  varieties,   descendants   and 
crosses  from   the    wild  Biparia    with    the 
Labrusca,    comprising  Clinton,  Taylor,  El- 
vira, Mo.   Kiesling,    Green's  Golden,  Etta, 
Uhland,  Amber,  Pearl,  and  several  others, 
cultivated   for  their  fruit  in  the  East,  es- 
pecially  Missouri.     AVhile    it    seems    that 
none  of  them  are  of  much  value   for  direct 
prodiiction  of  fruit  for  win(!  purposes   here, 
as  the  berries   seem  to   be   smaller   and  to 
drop  from  the  bunch  somewhat,  they  make 
stocks  which  I  would  prefer  to  the  wild,  as 
most  of  them  grow  much  more  stocky,  make 
therefore   a   cleaner  and   stouter  stock  for 
grafting  at  same  age,  and  do  not  sucker   so 
much  as  the  wild.     Mr.  Dresel  of   Sonoma 
has  several  blocks  of  grafts  on  Elvira,  put 
in   last  Spring,  of  which   hardly  any  have 
failed  to  take,  and  I  have  some  on  the  same 
root,   which  have   made   a   growth  strong 
enough  to  produce  twenty  pounds  of  grapes 
next   season.     Among  these   varieties   my 
choice  as  stocks  would   be  Elvira,  Taylor, 
Mo.  Biesliug,  Pearl  and  Uhland,  all  strong, 
stocky  growers,  and  not  addicted  to  suck- 
ering  so  much. 

In  a  former  article  on  grafting,  1  have 
already  given  the  modus  operandi,  and  the 
cost  per  acre  of  grafting,  at  $5.  Add  to 
this  $5  more  for  suckering  the  grafts  dur- 
ing the  first  Summer,  and  $2  for  regrafting 
what  may  possibly  fail  to  grow,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  an  acre  planted  with  Kiparia, 
over  direct  planting  with  choice  Viuifera 
would  be  about  f  12,  including^  grafting. 
As  Biparia  cuttings,  grown  in  this  State, 
can  now  be  procured  at  from  $5  to  $6  per 
thousand,  and  the  choicest  Vinifera  cost 
from  f5  to  $10  per  thousand,  the  cost  of 
planting  would  be  rather  in  favor  of  Biparia. 
But  when  we  take  into  account  the  perfect 
immunity  to  phylloxera,  secured  by  the 
Riparia,  and  the  greater  vigor  and  in- 
creased and  earlier  production  of  the  graft 
over  the  Vinifera  root,  the  balance  is  alto- 
getheir  in  favor  of  the  resistant  stock,  and 
it  would  seem  the  hight  of  folly  to  persist 
in  the  old  course  and  take  the,  chances  of 
an  invasion  by  the  insect. 

Seedlings  can  be  raised  still  cheaper,  but 
as  they  can  not  so  well  be  handled  and 
sucker  more,  I  think  cuttings  preferable. 
However,  I  would  root  them  in  nursery,  as 
I  would  do  with  all  vineyard  planting,  and 
plant  them  into  vineyard  the  next  year,  as 
this  will  secure  a  more  even  stand. 

George  Husmann. 


BESISTAXT     VINKS. 

A  paragraph  in  an  able  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Husmann  in  No.  37  of  the  Weinlaube 
of  Baron  Babo,  literally  translated  reads  as 
follows  : 

"The  most  important  tried  resistant 
vines  are  Biparia  and  Bupestris.  Of  late 
Vitis  Californica  and  Arizonica  are  recom- 
mended, but  these  are  not  so  well  tried,and 
and  with  powerful  growth  have  roots  that 
are  too  stout  and  fleshy,  showing  too  great 
similarity  with  Vinifera  to  be  rtcommended 
as  doubtlessly  resistant.'' 

More  than  one  of  our  California  growers, 
who  for  six  years  have  experimented  with 
greatest    attention     with    Californica    and 
Arizonieas,  are  surprised  at  the  publication 
ou  the  part  of   Professor   Husmann  of   his 
doubts,   thus   clashing   with   the  universal 
belief  in  our    State   of    the  merits  of  these 
wines.     It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  controversy 
(and  we  know  not  if   Mr.  Husmann  stands 
alone  in  his  diffident  oi^iniou),  but  exactly 
to  help  establishing  truth   that  we  copy  an 
opinion  emitted  by   Mr.  A.  Flamant  before 
an  audience  at  the   Napa   Viticultural  Club 
a  few  weeks  ago,   on   our  Californica  vine. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Flamant,  as   far  as   we 
can   ascertain,  is    pretty   well    that   of   the 
majority    of   growers.      Instead    of    casting 
premature   doubts  on   the  Californica   and 
Arizouica  wines,  we  think  it  far  more  con- 
ducive to  furthering  the  interests  of  viticul- 
ture if   wo   could   learn   the  results  of   the 
many  growers   that  have  these  under  ob- 
servation in  nursery  and  in  ijractical  use  in 
the  vineyard.     Our  columns   are   open   to 
kind   correspondence  from  all  quarters  of 
the  State,  giving  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
the  experience,  favorable  or  contrary,  with 
the   native   sylvan  vine.     We  think  that  it 
would  have  been  wise   to  invite  people  in 
Europe  to  make  trials  on  their  part  with 
Californica,  and   would  rather  trust  to  the 
opinions  and  results  of   many  viticultunsts 
and  eminences  among  them  who  are  search- 
ing in  all   grape-growing   countries  of   the 
earth  for  truly  resistant  vines,  than  to  early 
undermine   confidence  apparently  thus  far 
merited    in    our    own    Californica.        Mr. 
Adolphe  Flamant,  a  neighbor  of   Mr.  Hus- 
mann, said  : 

"  I  grafted  during  the  past  season  Zin- 
fandol  and  Gamay  on  several  resistant  va- 
rieties, especially  Californicas,  Eiparias 
and  Elviras.  The  Californica  takes  the 
graft  very  readily.  Its  cutting  does  not 
show  in  the  nursery  a  growth  equal  to  the 
one  of  the  Biparia  and  Elvira,  and  its  loss 
may  run  from  20  to  aS  per  cent,  but  when  . 
once  planted  from  the  rooted  vine  it  de- 
velops great  vigor.  The  grafts  I  made  on 
it  this  year  show  an  astonishing  develop- 
ment. While  but  a  few  have  any  grapes, 
most  of  them  bear  several  heavy  bunches. 
The  Biparia,  in  my  estimation,  comes  next 
to  the  Californica  as  a  good  graft  bearer. 
From  my  observation  the  Californica  seems 
to  stand  best.  I  estimate  the  result  of  my 
last  season's  grafting  at  about  10  per  cent 
loss.'' 


In  New  South  Wales  there  are  4,500 
acres  of  land  in  vines,  the  produce  from 
which  amounted,  last  year,  to  nearly  550,- 
000  gallons  of  wine  and  1550  tons  of  table 
grkpes. 


Referring  to  the  visit  received  from  a 
self-styled  representative  of  the  Merchant, 
the  Nautical  Gazette  says  :  "  The  'gentle- 
man '  in  question  will  probably  not  call 
again  until  he  is  prepared  to  liquidate  our 
loan  account  with  him.  Wo  suspected 
that  we  had  been  '  lot  in  '  just  a  trifle,  for 
the  sake  of  journalistic  and  fraternal  good- 
naturedness."     Brt  tin  rn  beware  ! 


An  interesting  letter  from  Napa  is  un- 
avoidably held  over. 


October  24,  1884 


sa:n^  prai^oisco  merchant. 
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VIKES    AND    WINKS, 


The  vintage  in  the  Bordeaux  district  coni- 
menoed  on  the  25th  of  September  with  fine 
weather.  In  tlie  Medoc,  La  Reole  and 
Blaye,  the  quantity  is  middling.  As  to 
quality  the  grapes  promise  a  good  one. 
The  Lauguedoc  wines  are  resulting  iu  fine 
color  and  perfect  quality.  In  Burgundy 
at  the  end  of  September  vintage  work  was 
hardly  begun,  the  last  warmth  of  the 
autumn  sun  beii.>g  desired  for  full  maturity 
of  the  grapes .  In  Champagne  the  grapes 
ripened  very  early  ;  the  quantity  is  abiiu- 
daut.  In  the  Orleans  district  the  yield  is 
extraordinary.  The  quantity  reported  to 
the  Moniteur  Vinkole  from  one  locality,  of 
65  hectolitres=1717  gallons  per  hectar, 
seemed  incredible.  From  Portugal  the 
news  of  an  abundant  crop  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  the  reports  of  rapid  pro- 
gress of  phylloxera,  still  it  seems  reliable 
news  that  the  Portuguese  growers  are  con- 
tent. 

From  Cette  under  date  of  September  27, 
along  with  other  reports  on  the  vintage 
which  was  then  nearly,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts completel}',  finished,  that  about  the 
American  variety  Jacques  (Lenoir)  is  that 
the  jjroduce  has  been,  small  by  reason  of 
prolonged  dryness  and  that  the  berries  are 
only  of  a  small  size.  The  color  of  the 
Jacques  grape-juice  is  satisfactory . 

Prices  of  deep  tinted  wines  from  Spanish 
ports  have  fallen  considerably  in  Cette .  A 
cargo  of  Mayorca  wine  of  good  quality 
could  find  no  buyer  at  30  francs  per  2ti  4-10 
gallons  (1  hectolitre),  while  last  season  40 
francs  were  readily  paid  landed  iu  Cette. 


The  three  varieties,  Mataro,  Carignane  and 
Groszblaue,  which  are  already  to  a  nice  de- 
gree represented"  in  vineyards  of  the  St. 
Helena  region,  call  attention  to  their  valu- 
able product.  The  wines  of  these  varieties 
are  certainly  successes,  and  jjeople  would 
desire  to  have  every  Mission  stick  con- 
verted into  one  of  those  three .  Any  ex- 
l^erieuce  gained  on  these  varieties  is  wel- 
come, and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  well  to 
state  the  fact  that  the  Mataro  grape  be- 
haved well  indeed  under  the  influence  of 
the  several  days  rain  that  disturbed  the 
vintage  in  the  third  week  of  October.  On 
a  hill-plot  of  Mr.  Charles  Krug's  vineyards 
near  St.  Helena,  in  red  soil,  the  fine  com- 
pact Mataro  bunches  are  uninjured  and 
without  a  trace  of  rot,  six  days  after  the 
rain.  The  four-year-old  vines  have  a  large 
crop  of  grapes,  now  ripe,  above  thirty 
bunches  being  counted  on  many  of  these 
vines. 


be  obtained,  of  which  one  litre  in  100  litres 
of  water  will  be  sufficient  for  injections . 
These  operations  are  to  take  place  three 
times,  onc3  shortly  before  the  flowering  and 
with  12  or  15  days  intervals  between  the 
other  two .  Mr.  Sagnier  has  found  vines 
thus  treated  exempt  from   mildew  and  oid- 


The  first  30  puncheons  of  new  wines 
from  Algiers  were  shipped  at  Oran  on  the 
6th  of  September,  and  arrived  at  Paris  13 
days  later.  A  gentleman  of  the  staff  of 
the  Moniteur  Vinicole  examined  them  and 
reported  their  quality  to  be  very  good,  the 
grape-aroma  in  all  its  freshness  indicative 
of  keeping  power,  alcoholic  test  about  12 
per  cent,  taste  very  agi-eeable  and  clean, 
fine  deep  color,in  fact  most  acceptable  wines. 
A  dozen  years  ago  people  would  not  have 
believed  iu  the  grand  viticultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Algerian  Colony,  which  will  by 
degrees  emancipate  the  French  wine  trade 
from  supplies  from  other  countries. 


Monsieur  Henry  Sagnier  publishes  in  the 
Journal  de  V Agrimilture  the  following  rem- 
edy :  Boil  in  six  litres  of  water  1  kilogram 
of  sulphur  flour  with  an  equal  volume  of 
slaked  lime ,  Allow  it  to  cool,  take  off  the 
clear  part,  when  a  tinted  liquid  liquor  will 


A  concours  or  small  exhibition  of  graft- 
ing machines  was  held  at  Bordeaux  in 
September.  Thirteen  exhibitors  placed  10 
hand  grafting  and  7  grafting  tools  for 
putting  the  scion  on  in  the  vineyard.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ballans  of 
Sainte  Croix  du  Mont  (Gironde)  and  the 
second  prize  to  M.  Comy  of  Garans  (Gard). 
Messrs.  Villadary  of  St.  Philippe  d'Aiguille 
(Gironde)  and  Petit  of  Toulenne  (Gironde) 
took  the  other  prizes. — Moniteur  Vinicole. 


The  industry  of  pressing  eil  from  grape 
seeds  is  an  important  one  in  Italy.  Neces- 
sarily a  crop  of  about  70  times  that  of 
California  allows  of  quantities  of  grape 
seeds  to  be  gathered  and  worked  to  that  ef- 
fect. Modena  is  the  great  center  of  the 
grape  oil  industry.  It  is  chiefly  used  for 
lighting,  and  the  product  of  oil  is  about  18 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  seed.  The 
color  of  the  oil  is  golden  yellow.  In  puri- 
fying it  about  25  per  cent  is  lost. 
*  * 

The  North  of  Italy  seems  to  have  a  very 
poor  crop  of  wine,  while  the  South  has  a 
very  abundant  vintage.  The  quarantine 
difficulties  of  the  provinces  of  Naples  cause 
some  perturbation  in  the  shipments  of 
wines  at  present.    ' 


2nd.  The  Morrison  Bill  did  not  touch 
the  wine  or  liquor  schedule  at  all,  and  no 
measure  was  before  this  congress  that  either 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  wine  in  any 
manner  whatever.  Further  than  that,  the 
tiaditional  immemorial  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  proclaimed  for  eighty  (80) 
years,  in  every  platform  ever  constructed, 
has  been  high  tariff  on  luxuries,  such  as 
wines,  silks,  etc.,  and  a  revenue  tariff  on 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Any  Democrat  who 
would  propose  to  lower  the  tariff  on  wine  or 
brandy  would  be  simply  read  out  of  our 
party  instanter.  , 

You  speak  of  my  voting  for  the  Morrison 
Bill.  In  this  you  were  misled  by  inaccu- 
rate newspaper  reports.  I  never  voted  for  the 
Bill.  I  did  vote  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  bring  it  up  so  that  California  industries 
woidd  be  better  provided  for  than  under  its 
present  tariff ;  so  that,  in  all  sincerity  and 
candor,  instead  of  being  condemned  for 
want  of  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  am  entitled  squarely  to  commen- 
dation for  undeviating  fealty  to  the  foster- 
ing of  her  industries. 

I  think  that  I  have  heretofore,  in  con- 
versations with  you,  given  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  not  a  free  trader  in  con- 
viction or  in  any  tendencies;  and,  inter- 
preting your  letter  as  an  arraignment  of 
my  consistency,  I  desire  to  place  myself 
right  in  your  estimation. 

Of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you,  that  as 
long  as  my  party  shall  survive  it  will  never 
abandon  its  time-honored  policy  of  high 
tariff  on  luxuries.  Bakclat  Henley. 

Santa  Eosa,  July  22,  1884. 


Eubbiug  anthraonose  at  the  time  of  its 
showing  with  water  containing  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  protoxyde  of  iron  is  a  good 
remedy ,  After  that  dry  sulphuring  with 
sulphur  flour,  pulverized  sulphate  of  iron 
and  powder  of  lime . 


Prices  of  new  wines  in  the  Gard  depart- 
ment ai'e  the  equivalent  of  12  to  13  cents 
per  gallon  of  Aramons,  16  to  17  cents  for 
ordinary   and   18   to  20  for  the  mountain 


Oidium  Tuckeri  is  stopped  or  prevented 
by  sulphuring  at  the  times  of  foliation 
and  the  flowering  of  the  vine,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  first  swelling  of  the  grapes. 


Bnrclay  Henley  Explains, 


Editok  S.  F.  Mebchant  :  As  Mr.  Bar- 
clay Henley  considers  that  I  have  done  him 
an  injustice  through  your  columns,  in  your 
issue  of  June  13th,  I  enclose  a  letter  that  I 
have  received  from  him.  It  unfortunately 
was  mislaid  and  only  to-day  found. 

J.  H.  DlttJMMOND. 

Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  October?,  1884. 


Mr  J.  H.  Drummond — Deab  Sie  :  I 
have  before  me  your  letter  published  in  the 
S.  F.  Merchant  in  which  my  name  occurs 
and  I  am  seized  with  an  impulse  to  write  to 
you  regarding  it. 

1st.  You  speak  of  the  wool-growers  suf- 
fering from  a  reduced  tariff.  I  shear  more 
sheep  than  any  man  in  Northern  California 
and  certainly  have  three-fourths  of  all  I 
possess  embarked  in  that  business;  hence 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  about  my 
friendliness  to  that  important  industry. 
The  present  wool  tariff  is  the  work  of  a 
Republican  Congress.  The  Republican 
party  is  and  always  has  been  dominated  by 
New  England  influence,  whose  political 
shibboleth  is  a  high  tariff  on  manufactured 
articles  and  free  raw  material. 


The    Ratal  n    Crop. 


in  drying  gi-apes  by  evaporation  and  m 
derate  heat.  The  dryer  is  the  Schmul/. 
Mammoth  Dryer,  as  wo  understand,  a  m^w 
California  invention."  The  dryer  consisi.-s 
of  a  furnace,  a  drying-room  and  a  perpen- 
dicularly situated  fan- wheel.  Every  char; 
of  the  dryer  is  twenty  tons  of  fresh  grapt  s. 
One  charge  has  been  dried  very  success- 
fully. The  time  occupied  was  throe  days' 
but  judging  from  the  condition  of  the  raisins 
we  think  four  days  would  have  been  better. 
The  raisins  were  of  rather  lighter  color  than 
the  sun-dried  The  corrugation  was  even 
and  fine  and  the  taste  splendid,  without  any 
taste  of  the  "cooked''  flavor  so  common  in 
evaporated  raisins,  or  even  in  those  dried 
at  a  too  high  solar  heat.  We  also  saw 
some  prunes  which  were  very  fine  but  also 
hardly  sufficiently  dried.  "We  have  tho 
greatest  hope  that  this  dryer  will  prove  a 
practical  success,  as  it  would  enable  our 
raisin-makers  to  get  their  crop  to  the  market  . 
fourteen  days  earlier  than  the  raisin  crop 
from  Spain. 


Speaking  recently  of  the  Fresno  raisin 
crop,  the  Fresno  Eepublican  says  :  "  The 
raisin  crop  at  Butler's  Vineyard  is  much 
larger  than  expected,  eighteen  thousand 
boxes  being  the  first  estimate.  Twelve 
thousand  boxes  have  already  been  stored 
and  the  whole  crop  is  estimated  to  reach 
23,000  boxes.  The  smaller  and  inferior 
raisins  will  be  sent  in  bulk  to  St.  Louis  to 
be  used  for  flavoring  St.  Louis  wine  made 
of  fox  grapes.  The  best  part  of  the  crop 
will  be  packed  after  the  Spanish  style,  in 
boxes  with  all  the  gorgeous  paraphernalia 
of  [chromos,  guilt  paper,  lacework  and  all 
such  fancy  fixings,  which  the  Eastern 
trade  demands.  During  his  eastern 
trip  Mr.  Butler  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  raisin  trade  and  its  demands,  and  his 
ambition  is  now  to  produce  the  Twelve- 
orown  Dehiza  brand,  which  bring  $20  per 
box  of  twenty  pounds  or  $1  per  pound. 

BAISINA    VINEYARD. 

The  Eaisina  Vineyard,  owned  by  T.  C. 
White,  is  one  of  the  best  managed,  best 
kept  and  in  every  way  the  best  in  the 
country.  During  our  visit  four  thousand 
trays  of  dried  Gordo  Blancos  were  already 
in  the  sweating-house,  in  large  boxes.  As 
many  more  trays  were  in  the  field  drying. 
The  crop  this  year  was  altogether  the  larg- 
est ever  gathered  and  every  way  highly 
satisfactory.  The  raisins  were  fine,  large, 
evenly  corrugated  and  exhibited  none  of 
those  flat  patches  so  common  with  inferior 
raisins.  The  absence  of  rain  has  been  very 
favorable  to  the  sun -drying  process;  in- 
deed, few  seasons  have  been  better. 

HEDGEROW     VINEYARD. 

The  next  vineyard  in  size  is  the  Hedge- 
row Vineyard,  owned  by  Miss  M.  F.  Austin. 
This  vineyard  is  just  now  attracting  much 
attention  on  account  of  the  new  fruit  dryer 
erected  here  and  the  experiments  perforined 


Chief     Execntlve     OfHcer     Wctinore'M 
Animal    Keport. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Wetmore,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission,  is  now  be- 
fore us.  From  a  cursory  glance  we  can 
see  that  it  is  most  comprehensive  and  valu- 
able. The  points  dealt  with  in  the  three 
first  parts  of  the  report  have  already  been 
enumerated .  Part  IV  is  a  chapter  on  the 
general  principles  governing  the  vegetation,  , 
pruning,  training  and  maintenance  of  the 
vine.  Part  V  is  a  chapter  on  Ampelo- 
graphy.  Part  VI  deals  with  diseases  and 
pests,  and  Part  VII  with  miscellaneous 
topics.  The  report  is  followed  by  three 
appendices,  embracing  tho  Chantre  sj'stem 
of  pruning  the  vine;  a  manual  of  pruning 
as  practised  near  Bordeaux,  and  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  grafting,  all  of  which  are 
copiously  illustrated. 

Viticulturists  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  : 
of  this  report  should  make  early  application 
to  Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore,    at  his   office    204 
Montgomery  street,  forwarding  six  cents  in  ' 
postage  stamps  for  mailing  the  report,  and  . 
two  cents  for  each  of  the  three  appendices. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  local  inspectors  or  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  respective  districts . 


We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  back  to 
San  Francisco  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Nesfield  who  ; 
has  lately  been  editor  of  the  Baily  Hawaii-  \ 
an  in  Honolulu.     Mr.  Nesfield,  who  is  one 
of   the  best  writers  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
will  resume  his  connection  with  the   News  ■ 
Letter,  besides  contributing  to  the   Oakland  i 
Tribune,  one  of  the  best  ani  liveliest  papers  ' 
outside  of  the  city  of   San  Francisco .     He 
proposes  shortly  to  make  his  home  in  Oak- 
laud,  and  the   Oaklanders   are  to  be   con- 
gratulated upon  the  acquisition,  musically, 
socially  and  literarily,  of  another  gentleman  j 
in  their  midst . 


This    Year's    Yield, 


The  St.  Helena  Star  gives  the  following 
figures   as  the  ^estimated  quantity  of  wiuo 
that  will  be  manufactured  at  some  of  tho 
St.  Helena  wineries :    M.   Furstenf  eld,  25,-  • 
000  to  30,000  gallons;  Alton  L.   Williams,  ' 
20,000,  do.;  Rollo  Wheeler,  90,000,  do.;  J.  ■ 
H.  McCord,  80,000,  do.;  W.  P.  Weaks,  On.- 
000,  do.;  John  Norton,  10,000  to  18,000,  dv. : 
S.  P.  Connor,  30,000,  do. 
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KECOOSrlTION. 


Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Viticultnral 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Meechant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  vrishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  April  5th : 


<»flictal. 

FiiEsso,  Cal. ,  April  5,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  Merchant.  —  Dear  Sir:  Below 
i3  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

Jiesolved—Th&t  this  Associaticn  recojrnize  the  San 
Francisco  Merchant  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aole  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  w'hich  has 
taken  more  than  oidinary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  FYesno  county.  We  a^'ree  to  i^ive  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  tliat  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  agricult'iral  implements  and  other  merchandisa 
who  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturists  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mkrciiant  on  a  sound  footing,  by  giving  it  a 
large  share  of  tneir  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
San  Francisco  Merchant  Pubiishinsr  Co.  for  past  fri- 
vors.  C.  F.  RiGOS,  Secretary. 


WANTED 


WANTED  A  CELLAR  MASTER,  ONE  WHO  HAS 
had  experienci^  in  preparing  all   kinds  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  for  the  Eastern  market. 

I'ncxceptionable  references  required  both  as  to  ca- 
pacity and  character . 

Communicate  with   the  undersigned,  stating  salary 
expected. 

SAN  GABRIEL  WINE  CO., 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


VOI^IME    XIII. 

The  Sak  Francisco  Mekchant  today 
enters  upon  its  thirteenth  volume.  We  shall 
endeavor  in  the  future  to  increase  its  utility 
and  popularity  as  the  recognized  leading 
commercial  and  viticultural  paper  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  trusting  thereby  to  receive 
both  continued  and  increased  support  from 
our  many  friends. 


We  have  heard  that  a  French  capital- 
1  ist  will  shortly  leave  France  for  California 
his  intention  being  to  enter  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  wine  in  this  State  should  he 
find,  after  personal  examination,  that  the 
Ijrosiiects  are  as  favorable  as  reported. 

The  Neios  Letter,  in  its  last  issue,  warmly 
advocated   the   necessity  of   protection   for 

1  our  wine  industry  also  the  increased  eon- 
sumption  of  the  California  product  as 
against    the    imported    adulterations    that 

'         are  found  In  the  market. 


TRAUK     FAII^VBEiii. 

lu  our  last  issue  we  published  a  report 
of  trade  failures  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1884,  together  with 
general  baukmptcy  statistics,  up  to  date  of 
publication,  in  the  United  States.  To-day 
we  print  the  business  wreck  chart  for  the 
past  fortnight.  This  information  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency 
and  is  of  special  value  to  business  men . 
Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  relations 
of  insolvency  to  tiade.  It  is  a  subject  for 
study,  however,  and  one  which  should  en- 
gage the  attention  of  all  organized  com- 
mercial bodies  as  well  as  commercial  news- 
papers .  The  functions  of  the  great  daily 
journals  lie  wide  apart  from  philosophic 
investigations  of  this  kind,  and  therefore 
dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  them 
for  anything  like  a  sound  commercial 
opinion,  based  upon  scientific  analysis. 
Even  the  reporting  of  commercial  facts  is 
not  performed  satisfactorily  by  the  daily 
press,  and  the  ordinary  commercial  paper 
travels  in  well  worn  grooves,  adding  noth- 
ing to  the  sum  of  business  knowledge, 
originating  nothing,  and  effecting  no  re- 
forms, either  of  method  or  principle .  Of 
all  papers  in  this  country  or  Europe  the 
one  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  an 
ideal  commercial  organ,  is  the  Jiradstreet' s 
journal,  published  in  New  York.  Its  re- 
sources are  vast,  its  methods  scientific,'  its 
policy  independent,  and  its  success  has 
been  undoubted.  On  this  cjuestion  of 
bankruptcy  or  trade  failures  it  has 'thrown 
a  flood  of  light,  and  the  business  euter- 
IJiiso  of  the  local  branch  of  Bradstreet's 
Mercantile  Agency  enables  the  California 
press  to  keep  the  record  of  business  wrecks 
ou  this  Coast  in  advance  of  their  publica- 
tion in  New  York. 

We  propose  to  analyze  these  returns  and 
endeavor  to  draw  what  information  we  may 
from  them .  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
one  on  comparing  the  statistics  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1884  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1883,  is  the  large  ratio  of  assets 
to  liabilities  in  the  Pacific  States,  the  jier- 
centages  being  50  in  1883  and  64  in  1884. 
This  iu  an  evidence,  first,  of  an  honest  in- 
tention to  pay;  second,  of  business  sus- 
pensions consequent  upon  want  of  demand, 
over  competition  iu  the  retail  trade,  or 
both  combined.  We  may  safely  conclude, 
ih  refore,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  long 
continued  spell  of  dull  times  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  low  price  of  wheat,  and  the  fact 
that  Oregon  farmers  were  generally  com- 
pelled to  plant  twice  last  Spring,  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  season,  there  wotild  have 
been  a  far  better  showing,  fewer  comnn  r- 
cial  wrecks  and  a  larger  percentage  of 
assets  to  liabilities.  The  inference  from 
these  figures  is  plain:  It  is  that  business 
has  been  conducted  on  a  sound  basis  in 
1884  on  this  Coast;  that  the  speculative 
element  is  largely  wanting  ;  and  that  the 
general  average  of  credit  is  improved. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  iu  the  period 
under  review  (nine  months),  the  percent- 
age of  assets  to  liabilities  was  37  in  1883  to 
40  in  1884  ;  in  the  Middle  States,  51  to  55  ; 
in  the  Southern  States,  49  to  47 — a  de- 
crease; in  the  Western  States,  67  to  61 — 
also  a  decrease;  and  in  the  Territories,  65 
to  57 — a  still  greater  percentage  of  loss. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  Pacific  States  were  in  a  much 
healthier  condition,  despite  the  prevailing 
dullness,  than  similar  interests  elsewhere. 
Comparing  the  third  quarter  of  1883  with 
thei  corresponding  period  of   1884  in  the 


Pacific  States,  there  is  2  per  cent  of  assets 
to  liabilities  iu  favor  of  the  former-— a  fact 
not  to  bo  wondered  at  considering  the 
prevalent  depression  in  the  three  months 
ended  September  30,  1884.  The  average 
percentage  of  assets  to  liabilities  for  the 
last  nine  months  over  the  United  States, 
excluding  New  York  city,  was  55;  and  the 
commercial  metropolis  itself  gave  a  similar 
percentage.  The  average  for  Canada  and 
provinces  in  the  same  period  was  53  per 
cent. 

OlJIt    CUMMERCIAI.    POLICY. 


The  die  is  cast,  and  the  American  people 
have  declared  unmistakeably  in  favor  of  a 
protective  policy.  This  we  infer  from  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Ohio,  their  chosen  battl e  ground, and 
the  gain  in  West  Virginia.  These  signs  do 
not  mislead,  even  if  we  ignore  the  Maine 
election.  We  are  therefore  brought  face  to 
face  w'ith  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the 
future  is  to  be  protection  to  American  in 
dustries  and  protection  to  American  labor. 
There  ia  no  good  to  be  done  by  mincing 
matters  or  attempting  to  explain  away  the 
Democratic  defeat.  It  is  the  exponent 
of  the  free  trade  doctrine,  and  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  have  none  of 
it.  This  is  a  solid  fact  in  politico-economic 
science,  which  takes  it  out  of  the  range  of 
debate,  just  as  the  policy  of  maintaining  a 
national  debi  or  paying  it  off  as  speedily  as 
possible  similarly  ceased  to  be  open  to  de- 
bate. This  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people;  and  the  people 
have  already  passed  upon  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  future  and  will  simply  give 
official  sanction  to  the  popular  judgment 
on  November  4th. 

Wo  are  glad  of  this.  We  have  reached 
something  like  finality  in  our  commercial 
policy,  and  we  notify  the  world  at  large 
that  henceforward  our  international  rela- 
tions will  be  governed  solely  by  our  com- 
mercial interests.  Since  the  dynastic  ele- 
ment was  eliminated  from  British  jiolitics 
this  is  the  line  upon  which  English  foreign 
policy  has  traveled.  It  is  the  governing 
motive  of  all  foreign  countries.  The 
United  States  is  therefore  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  international  policy,  and  has 
nothing  to  apprehe^nd  from  f«!fi.sh  jealousy 
ou  the  one  hand  or  aggressive  rivalry  on 
the  other.  The  inventive  genius,  mechani- 
cal skill  and  administrative  ability  of  Ameri- 
cans should  keep  them  well  in  the  van  of 
the  world's  productions.  . 

The  question,  however  is,  how  does  this 
national  declaration  of  intention  to  protect 
everything  American  affect  California  and 
other  sections  of  the  Pacific  Slope  ?  We 
think  it  is  entirely  in  our  favor.  Logically 
it  should  result  in  greater  protection  to  our 
fruit,  wine  and  brandy  products,  increasing 
the  value  of  land,  enlarging  the  area  of  pro- 
duction, multiplying  employment  and  in- 
creasing relatively  the  wages  of  labor. 
Beeause  th«  national  verdict  has  been  un- 
hesitatingly declared  against  low  wages. 
That  was  the  issue  in  Ohio  without  a  doubt, 
and  as  goes  Ohio  so  goes  the  Union.  If 
French  or  other  foreign  wines,  spirits,  fruit, 
oil,  etc.,  come  in  competition  with  the  home 
products,  the  tariff  should  rule  them  out. 
This  is  logical.  In  like  manner  if  Chinese 
or  foreign  contract  labor  of  any  class  or  de- 
scription comes  into  competition  with  home 
labor,  the  law  should  rule  it  out.  This  is 
logical  also,  and  it  is  what  the  people  de- 
cree. It  will  be  for  Congress  to  give  effect 
to  the  national  verdict  and  enforce  the  ne- 
cessary laws  so  far  as  the  Constitution  per- 
mits. 


HAWAIIAN    XnADE    AWAIN. 

The  Merchant  in  its  last  issue  dealt 
with  the  exhibit  of  exports  to  Hawaii  from 
San  Francisco  in  the  first  half  of  1884,  and 
contrasted  the  figures  with  those  of  our  ex- 
ports to  other  countries.  It  demoustrated 
the  superior  importance  of  Hawaiian  trade 
to  this  State,  and  showed  conclusively  that 
such  good  customers  as  our  Islauel  friends 
should  be  well  treated,  to  say  the  least,  by 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Business  men  and  pro- 
ducers will  readily  understand  the  point 
when  we  stale  that  in  the  period  meutiom  d 
San  Francisco  exported  more  merchandise 
and  products  of  various  kinds  to  Hawaii, 
than  to  all  other  countries  on  the  American 
continent  combined,  excluding  Mexico  ancl 
the  Dominion;  while  inclueling  Mexico,  but 
exclusive  of  British  Columbia,  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom's  purchases  came  within  $204,- 
272  of  the  grand  total.  This  fact  speaks 
for  itself. 

In  the  present  issue  we  propose  carrying 
our  comparison  a  little  further.  We  shall 
go  back  to  1883,  and  take  the  statistical  ex- 
hibit for  that  year,  furnished  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  attesteel  by 
that  painstaking  compiler,  Mr.  Joseph 
Nimmo,  Jr.  In  the  figures  following,  we 
giv  ;  the  aggregate  trade,  which  is  the  sum 
of  imports  anel  exports  : 

U.  S.Colombia $12,040,426 

Hawaii 12,0 1 4,.52B 

Canary  and  Philippine  Islands 10,012,037 

Argentine  Republic 9,735,307 

HaytiandSan   Domingo 8,814,000 

Venezuela 8,305,420 

Porto  Rico 7,642.201 

Central  American  States 7,124,782 

Portugal  (Kingdom) 6,   78,512 

Denmark  and   Colonics .5,807,891 

Uruguay 5,432,028 

Dutch  East  Indies  5.053.048 

British  Africa  and  Gibraltar 4,910,478 

French  West  Indies  ana  Guiana 4,829.933 

Austrian  Empire 4,764,827 

Sweden  and  Norw-ay 4,655,710 

Turkish  Empire 3,.'i38,670 

Chile .' 3,200,080 

Peru 3,020,812 

Dutch  West  Indies,  etc 2,306,062 

Greece  (Kingdom) ]  ,322,.V,  7 

We  have  thus  the  fact  demonstrated  that 
out  of  a  list  of  twenty  of  the  principnl 
countries  doing  business  with  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1883,  only  one — th« 
Unit.d  States  of  Columbia,  to  which 
Panama  belongs — equalled  the  Hawaiian 
trade.  Many  of  them,  although  populous 
countries,  fall  very  far  under  the  volume  e^f 
Hawaiian  business,  although  its  inhabit-  ^ 
ants  did  certainly  not  exceed  70,000  all  told 
last  year.  The  Mexican  trade  in  1883, 
aggregated  $24,704,743,  or  double  that  with 
Hawaii,  but  this  was  mainly  caused  by  the 
shipment  of  railroad  material  and  supplicPj 
which  was  a  purely  exceptional  condition 
and  may  not  happen  again  in  many  years 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
Mexican  trade.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
gratified  te  know  that  it  is  steadily  expand- 
ing, and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  it  is 
certain  to  increase  rapielly.  We  are  simply 
noting  the  special  feature  of  the  year's 
trade,  anel  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Mexico  is  our  next-eloor  neighbor  and  has  a 
population  of  some  fifteen  million  people. 
Our  total  trade  with  Japan,  during  the  year 
under  review,  was  $18,475,324;  but  Japan 
counts  thirty-five  million  inhabitants,  while 
Hawaii  had  not  nearly  one  hundred  thous- 
and. Hongkong  anel  China,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  four  hundred  millions,  traded 
with  the.  United  States  during  ]883,  to  the 
extent  of  $29,918,300,  or  about  two  and 
a-half  times  more  than  the  little  Hawaiian 
Kingdom, 
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These  compftrisona  are  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  point  we  make,  that  Hawaii  is  of 
greater  relative  value  to  the  United  States 
ill  the  matter  of  trade  and  international  ex- 
ehanges  than  many  other  couutri<^s  about 
whose  prospective  trade  a  very  loud  outcry 
h.is  been  often  raised.  We  dssire  our  read- 
ers to  think  out  the  point  for  themselves. 
We  have  given  them  the  requisite  data  upon 
which  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  and  we 
count  on  the  support  of  all  intelligent  men 
to  a  policy  which  has  accomplished  such  re- 
m  likable  results  from  so  diminutive  a  be- 
ginning. In  1876,  before  the  treaty  went 
into  operation,  the  total  trade  with  Hawaii 
was  $1,889,355;  in  188S,  seven  years  later, 
it  was  $12,014,520,  as  already  stated,  a 
s  veu-fold  increase  almost.  Under  the 
sUmulus  of  active  competition  and  commer- 
cial reciprocity,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Hawaiian  trade  should  not  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio. 


Al'MTKALIAN     MAIL,    SKRVICE. 

Kecent  diKpiitehes  from  New  Zealand 
clearly  show  the  position  that  Colony  in- 
tends to  take  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
San  Franciijco  mail  route.  The  feeling 
throughout  that  Colony  is  in  accordance 
with  the  views  at  all  times  expressed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Merchant.  New  South 
Wales  has  now  cut  the  painter  by  giving 
notice  to  withdraw  its  support  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  and  the  result  necessarily 
follows  that  the  present  contract  ceases 
during  the  ensuing  month.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  the  English  Free  Trader,  has  been 
long  preparing  for  this  breach,  and  he  has 
now  so  far  successfully  accomplished  his 
object ;  the  result  will,  however,  show  that, 
instead  of  benefiting  the  Colony  in  which 
he  resides  and  takes  such  a  leading  posi- 
tion as  a  politician,  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  the  Colony 
of  New  South  Wales.  Some  fourteen 
years  ago  the  English  Government  openly 
confessed  the  advantages  of  steam  com- 
munication with  the  Colonies  via  San 
Francisco,  and  actually  contributed  a  sub- 
sidy of  £20,000  annually  towards  a  line 
then  running.  Owing  to  maladministra- 
tion the  project  collapsed.  So  desirous, 
however,  were  the  authorities  in  England 
to  renew  the  effort  that  a  disj)atch  was  re- 
ceived at  Sydney  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  under  date  of  4th 
September,  1872,  containing  certain  pro- 
posals of  the  Impirial  Goverment,  in  re- 
gard to  the  aids  which  icoii  Id  be  afforded  by 
that  Government,  towards  the  maintenance 
of  various  joutes  of  mail  communication 
with  Great  Britain.  The  idea  then,  for 
the  first  time,  enten  d  the  minds  of  the 
Loudon  merchants,  that  steam  communi- 
cation between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Colonies  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  in- 
terests, and  they  determined  to  prevent 
any  such  calamity.  Accordingly  a  meeting 
was  convened  at  the  Bank  of  South  Austra- 
lia in  Loudon,  Sir  Robert  Torrens  pre- 
siding, when  it  was  stated  that  they  as 
Englishmen  were  opposed  to  opening  up  a 
trade  for  Americans  to  profit  by,  and  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to  af- 
firming the  superiority  of  the  Suez  route. 

From  that  moment  every  effort  has  been 
persistently  made  by  English  merchants 
and  Government  officials  to  defeat  the 
uudertakiug,  and  the  recent  unfair  arrauce- 
ment  entered  into  by  Postmaster-General 
Tyuer  with  the  English  Government,  by 
■which  the  Colonists  are  deprived  of  $100,- 
000  per  annum  for  railway  transportation 
charges  across  the  continent  of  America,  is 


domoustrative  proof  of  the  fact.  Did  we 
require  further  testimony  on  the  subject, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Major  Atkinson, 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  who,  when  ad- 
dressing the  people  of  Auckland  recently, 
said  "the  Imperial  Government  has  now 
determined  to  send  all  letters  that  are  not 
specially  addressed,  by  the  first  mail  leaving 
England;  at  present  the  San  Francisco  ser- 
vice is  costing  us  very  little,  but  if  the 
letters  are  sent  as  proposed,  we  shall  lose  a 
great  many  thousands  a  year;"  he  also 
added  "  the  Postmaster-General  of  England 
with  other  conspiring  parties,  is  doing  his 
best  to  neutralize  its  cheapness  by  sending 
our  letters  via  Brindisi  and  Suez,  although 
the  advantage  of  rapidity  by  San  Fran- 
cisco remains  unquestioned.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  view  we  beg  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  few  dates  which  are 
all  important  in  demonstrating  our  superi- 
ority, even  with  the  many  disadvantages 
under  which  we  now  labor,  over  the  Suez 
line.  The  Sau  Francisco  mails  were  for- 
warded from  London  on  the  19th  of  June 
and  arrived  at  Auckland  per  steamer  Zeal- 
andia  an  July  27th,  time  38  days;  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Cali- 
fornia mails,  namely  on  the  18th  of  June, 
the  direct  steamer  Ionic  started  for  Auck- 
land and  arrived  at  that  port  on  the  4th 
of  August,  time  47  days.  On  the  20th  of 
June  the  letters  sent  via  Brindisi  and  Suez 
per  the  Orient  Company's  steamer,  reached 
Dunediu  on  the  5th  and  Auckland  oif  the 
8th  of  August,  time  49  days.  These  dates 
amply  testify  the  advantages  of  our  line, 
yet  with  the  tenacity  of  the  English  bull- 
dog, the  Suez  lino  is  patronized  by  its 
merchants  and  officials  in  the  hope  of 
diminishing  the  revenue  and  ultimately 
squelching  the  San  Francisco  line. 

We  have, however.the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  several  Colonial  merchants  of  high 
standing  have  already  sent  to  England 
positive  instructions  tliat  all  their  dis- 
patches should  henceforth  be  forwarded  by 
the  San  Francisco  route  solely.  When  the 
great  advantages  to  which  we  have  already 
directed  attention  in  repeated  articles  in  this 
journal  are  availed  of,  all  the  petty  spite 
and  contemptible  means  which  have  been 
adopted  to  smother  our  line,  will  crumble 
into  dust.  The  Premier  of  New  Zealand 
in  his  address  stated  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco line  was  costing  them  very  little. 
Such  being  the  case,  with  increase  of 
speed  and  accommodation  for  passengers, 
it  must  not  only  cost  nothing  in  the  future, 
but  produce  a  profit  for  the  Colony.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  by  making 
Kus,sell  in  New  Zealand  and  San  Diego  in 
Southern  California  ports  of  call,  London 
will  be  reached  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-three  days  and  twelve  hours.  New 
Zealand  can  and  no  doubt  will  shortly 
make  this  event  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
has  only  to  call  for  tenders  to  carry  out 
this  objtct  and  the  work  is  done.  It  is 
now  the  controUng  power  and  it  will  afford 
us  considerable  satisfaction  to  find  that  it 
has  the  firmness  to  insist  on  what  is  un- 
doubtedly for  the  best  interest  of  the  Col- 
ony. New  South  Wales  deserves  richly  to 
be  left  out  in  the  cold.  As  soon  as  Ne^ 
Zealand  mails  are  delivered  at  Russell  the 
vessel  can  steam  direct  for  Melbourne.  The 
traveling  population  of  that  Colony  is  more 
numerous  than  from  any  of  the  others,  so 
that  by  making  Melbourne  a  terminus,  the 
interests  of  the  company  will  be  consid.  »- 
ably  benefited.  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  con- 
stant visits  to  Washington  have  be.m, 
during  the  last  few  years,  productive  of 
much  harm  to  American  interests,  and  he 


no  doubt  used  all  the  arguments  in  his 
power  to  prevent  Congress  from  passing  a 
measure  that  would  enable  us  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  line  jointly 
with  the  New  Zealanders.  Sir  Henry  is  an 
Englishman  by  birth  and  in  feeling,  and  is 
no  doubt  engaged  in  his  antagonism  to 
American  commerce  at  the  desire  of  the 
London  merchants  who  feel  that  the  trade 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  likely  to 
slip  through  their  fingers  and  be  absorbed 
by  Americans.  We  as  Americans  owe  a 
duty  to  ourselves,  and  in  this  instance  it  is 
paramount  that  we  be  up  and  stirring  and 
press  our  claims  uxjon  Congress  at  its  next 
sitting.  Ill  the  interests  of  American 
manufacturers  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  sole  burden  of  this  new  contract  be 
not  borne  by  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
We  as  a  Nation  are  already  pledged  throiigh 
our  Kepresentalives  to  contribute  to  its 
maintenance,  and  we  should  certainly  in- 
sist that  our  good  faith  be  strictly  kept. 


L  DIVERSITY    M'OHIC 

To  one  of  our  friends  the  remark  was 
made  that  the  experimental  viticultural 
work  at  the  Laboratery  of  the  University 
(a  dependency  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  the  same)  was  degrading  to  that  high 
seat  of  learning.  A  similar  opinion  may 
be  held  by  many  persons  of  prohibition 
proclivities.  Necessarily  so.  But  we  hope 
that  in  cosmopolitan  California  such  an 
idea  dwells  in  the  minds  only  of  a  trifling 
minority,  and  likewise  that  there  is  more 
feeling  than  power  of  reasoning  in  that 
minority.  Grape  growing  is  as  legitimate 
a  branch  of  agriculture  as  that  of  horticult 
lire,  grain  and  grass  cultivation  or  forestry 
Paternal  governments  in  the  Old  World 
with  a  past  of  thousands  of  years  of  viticult- 
ure, in  some  countries,  do  not  disdain 
to  give  a  place  of  equality  with 
cathedrae  of  medicine  or  theology  to 
those  of  oenology.  More,  a  particularly 
prominent  place  is  given  to  the  advance- 
ment of  that  important  branch  of  agricult- 
ure, and  the  best-known  names  of  scientific 
renown  are  connected  with  viticulture  as 
leaders.  Men  of  high  position  and  aristo- 
cratic titles,  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  are 
proud  to  have  frequented  the  lectures  and 
laboratories  of  oenological  professors;  and 
their  just  ambition  to  set  an  example  in 
methods  of  improvements  and  perfection 
in  handling  crops  of  grapes,  and  manag- 
ing stocks  of  wine,  in  countries  where  that 
shallow  prejudice  of  backwood  education 
and  untenable  puritanism  against  a  bever- 
age that  to  millions  of  consumers  is  not  a 
snare,  has  never  had  reason  to  gain  ground. 
Some  hundreds  of  millions  of  Europeans 
consume  an  annual  crop  that  aggregates 
above  three  thousand  millions  of  gallons 
of  wine.  No  one,  who  knows  those  countries 
well,  will  maintain  that  French,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Austrians,  Greeks  and  Southern 
Slavs,  who  use  wine  as  an  article  of  diet, 
are  nations  of  drunkards.  The  rational 
use  of  a  light  pure  wine  as  a  table  beverage 
is  the  safe  means  of  rendering  a  person,  a 
nation,  proof  against  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness. This  axiom,  the  dullest  of  abstainers 
will  have  to  acknowledge  as  a  firm  one. 
The  future  of  California  at  least  will  do- 
monstate  it,  and  we  may  hope  that  our 
State  will  be  a  leader  in  that  work  of  re- 
form, a  true  and  absolute  reform,  by  the 
flourishing  condition  of  that  branch  of 
agriculture — viticulture.  No  rant  of  men, 
who  mean  well,  but  argue  one-sidedly,  that 
wine  classes  with   strong   drinks  from   the 


still,  will  avail  against  the  simple  proof 
that  among  those  foreigners  who  have  their 
habitual  glass  of  light  wine  at  their  meal 
and  see  in  it  the  hygienically  highest  stand- 
ing beverage,  you  will  not  find  the  vicious 
and  immoderate  subjects  of  an  inordinate 
appetite  for  alcohol.  The  sober  millions 
who  from  their  childhood  enjoy  their  glass 
of  wine,  consume  it  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit 
acids  and  salts,  those  excellent  jjreservat- 
ives  of  a  healthy  stomach;  and  the  insigni- 
ficant content  of  alcohol  in  their  modicum 
is  a  natural  aggregate  that  renders  the  com- 
bination of  wine  perfect.  To  the  rational 
being  it  is  as  harmless  as  milk. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, and  turning  to  the  subject  in  question, 
we  should  think  that  for  a  truly  conscien- 
tious body  of  administrators  of  a  trust,  such 
as  the  University  of  California  is,  it  is  a 
solemn  obligation  to  give  scientific  assistance 
to  agriculture.  The  importance  of  the  in- 
terests involved  in  the  branch  of  grape- 
growing  must  exact  its  being  regarded  with 
respect,  for  many  families,  in  fact  thous- 
ands of  Califoruians,  are  engaged  in  it, 
and  claim  equal  consideration  with  their 
brother  agriculturists  of  other  branches. 
Grape-growing  and  the  product  of  wine,  will 
add  largely,  and  in  time  more  than  any 
other  industry,  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
No  retrogade  ideas  of  imbecile  water-fana- 
tics can  cheek  the  progress  of  an  industrj' 
that  is  as  noble  as  any  other.  And  it  re- 
quires to  be  fostered  by  the  best  and  the 
wisest  in  the  State.  Scientific  assist^mce  is, 
with  spontaneous  zeal,  rendered  by  Profes- 
sor Hilgard,  the  president  of  the  C!ollege  of 
Agriculture.  There  will  not  be  one  grape 
grower  who  does  not  acknowledge  gladly 
the  great  interest  that  learned  gentleman 
takes  iu  viticulture.  The  work  going  on 
just  now  at  the  college  laboratory  is  of  wide 
importanoe.  It  contributes  largely  to  pro- 
gress iu  viticulture.  Had  the  experiments 
been  made  some  years  ago,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  results  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  our  grape-growers,  who 
have  been  to  a  degree  groping  in  the  dark 
and  uncertain  for  years  as  to  what  varieties 
to  plant.  The  benefit  that  would  have 
accrued  to  the  grape-growers  by  a  relative 
certuinty  on  that  point  might  be  calculated 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
present  experiments  at  the  laboratory  at 
Berkeley  will  be  productive  of  much  good, 
and  the  University  can  be  proud  that  such 
good  has  been  effected  through  its  instru- 
mentality. 


The  necessity  for  building  wineries  and 
cellars,  as  suggested  recently  in  the  Meb- 
CHANT,  is  becoming  everywhere  more  appar- 
ent. The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says:  "In 
Los  Angeles  the  vintners  are  paying  $14 
for  Muscats,  $15  for  Mission,  and  $20  for 
Zinfandel,  Trousseau,  Blaue  Elben,  Berger 
and  Eiesling.  This  price  seems  so  dispro- 
portionate with  other  sections,  that  about  a 
dozen  grape-growers  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  make  wine  themselves  next  sea- 
son, and  to  enter  the  field  for  the  purchase 
of  grapes,  so  there  will  be  about  twenty 
purchasers  next  year  iu  this  city,  instead  of 
eight  as  at  present." 


Mildew  can  bo  extirpated  also  with  a 
simple  emulsion  of  1  part  of  phenic  acid  in 
100  parts  of  water,  in  which  soap  is  dis- 
solved. The  spray  should  fall  above  the 
leaves.  The  operation  should  take  place 
in  the  evening  to  avoid  rapid  evaporation . 
Some  hours  after  spraying  one  will  find  the 
mortffiation  of  the  tissues  under  the  mildew 
spots  and  the  drying  up  of  the  filaments . 
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Extra  Granulated,  in  bbls.or  bags 

Extra  C,  in  bbls.  or  ba^^g 

Oolden  C. ,  in  bbl^  or  bags 

Halt  bbls  \c  and  boxeslc  hi^ber. 
A  mencan  Sugar  Ktjinery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Suffar,  in  bbia 

(A)   Crushed,  in  bbls 

(A)  Loaves  in  bales 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbls 

Powdered,  in  bbls.. 


8^ 
8^ 

mi. 

87% 

Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbU 10 

D  .T  Granulated,  in  bbls 8  it 

X  X  Dry  Granulated....-" 8^ 

C  jnfectioners' (A)    **     8 

E  (tra  Golden  C,        '*     7>>^ 

Eldorado  C  "     TV* 

G>IdenC 7 

Half  bbls  and  100  &>  boxes  Jc,  and  other  boxes  ^ 
higher. 

Sugars  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
ces, and  on  sixty  days  time  (or  the  outside  quotations 

SYRUP. 

Califorata  Rejii^ery. 

In  barrels 

In  half  barrels 

¥\\Q  ^llon  k^i^ 

Tins  1-trallon  screw  top 

•'•  A  inerican  Refinerv. 

American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls 

"  "       in  hif  bbls 

'*  "  "       in  5-)rall.  ktcs 

Goiden  Syrup,  in  tins,  1  gal.  each 

Golden  Drips,      '*       1       **        


r: 


^m 


TBK      0 


OCiuJ->j'_.iv  lit 
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JOBBERS'  PRICES. 


The  following  Prices  are  those  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocers  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
trade  and  are  corrected  fortnightly. 

Staple  Groceries. 


SUGAR. 

California  Sufjar  Kefinery, 

Cash    Prices  from  date  subject  to  chanjce  without 

notice. 

(A)  Pat.  Cube  in  hbls  or  bags 8^ 

(\)  Crushed  in  bb'.s  or  bags 8^ 

Extra  Powdered,  in  bbls  or  bags  S% 

Fine  Crushed,  in  bbl  ^  or  liaifs. 8=^ 

Dry  tirtvnnlivtfc-).  jti  hit's    or  ha^^s.      fti^l 


40 

42H 
47^ 

57s 

Eastern  Syrups. 

Sugar  house  Jrips,  in  gal  tins 65@     67M 

*'      inkers,  ^  kg  ...2  76    @3  00 

*'       "      in  bbls,  *  gal W     621^ 

Maple  Sug^ar  and  Syrup. 
Maple  su^r,  small  cakes,  $  lb. . .  22U| 

Alaple  Bu^r,  2  and  4  It  cakes . . .         16     <fb        15 
Maple  syrnp,  J  gal  1  doz,  ¥  case.    8  00     @  8  50 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga  ,  i  doz,  do 6  76     @  7  00 

Maple  syrup,  quarts,  1  doz  do 5  00 

MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbls. 75 

New  Orleans,  in  1  gal.  tins 95 

Sandwich  Islands,  Extra .  22@  2ft 

Sandwich  Islands,  Common 20 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  ketrs..  87^ 

RICE. 

China  No.  1    60  lb  mat  per  100  lbs. . . .  5  lo<m\ 
China  Mixed.new  50  lb  Mat.  per  100  ns.4  26rt4  ao 

Hawaiian  Islands,  100  lb  bags. 5l4^5^2 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  OOtaO  5U 

STARCH. 

Kingsford'e  (Jsweoo  c>tarckes. 

Pure  Starch,  in  41  and  12  lb  boxes 7'*j 

Pure  Starch,  40  tb  boxes.  1  lb  packages. 7^| 

Pure  Starch,  in  barrels 7 

Silver  Gloss,  6  tb  boxes,  12  in  crate. 9i)(2 

Silver  Gloss,  5  lb  paper  boxes 9^ 

Silver  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  1  lb  packages 9 

Silver  Gloss,  in  bbls 8>^ 

OswetJTo  Corn  Starch   20  and  40  Dt  boxes. . . .    9@9^ 
Duryeas'  Starch. 

Superior,  40  and  12  lb  boxes,  bulk 8 

Superior,  40  lb  boxes,  1  lb  papers S^ifj 

Satin  Gloss,  all  styles  of  packi^res 9^ 

Improved  Corn  Starch  in  20  and  40  lb  boxes...  9 
tSulfcUo  Grape  Sugar  Co.* 8  Starcn. 

People  s,  38  and  42  lb  boxes 6 

People's,  12  tb  boxes 6»4 

Laundry.  48  and  42  lb  boxes 6^^ 


Laundry,  12  tt)  boxes 6I4 

Laundrj',  crates,  12  6-Ib  boxes  each G>% 

Laundry,  bbls 5Vi 

M^'tor  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  bulk 7 

Mirror  Gloss,  12  lb  boxes 7\i 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  crates,  12  boxes,  6  lbs  eaci. 1\ 

Mirror  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  1  lb  packages 1^ 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  bbls 0% 

Com  Starch,  40  and  20  lb  boxes,  1  tt*  uackaKCS.    7^4 
C  Gilbert's  Buff'alo  Starch. 

Laundry,  38,  42  and  12  lb  boxes 7\ 

Laundry  B  lb  boxes,  in  crates.  12  l-oxes  each  ...   1^2 

Patent  Gloss  Starcli,  40  lb  boxes,  in  bulk 1% 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  12  tb  boxes 7^ 

Patent  Gloss  Staich,  6  lb  boxes,  in  crates 9^^ 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  lb  boxes,  8  5-tb  boxes. . .   QV^ 
Patent  Gloss  Starch,  36  lb  boxes,  1>^  and  1\ 

lb  packages  or  assorted lO'^ 

packages,  assorted     9^^ 

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  tb  boxes,   1  lb  packages.  9>^ 
George  Fox'a  Starch. 

Superior,  35  lb  boxes,  6  packages 6>iij 

Superior,  12  lb  boxes,  2  packages 6^ 

Silken  Gloss,  48  lb  boxes,  3  lb  cartoons 10 

Silken  Gloss,  30  lb  boxes,  5  tb  cartoons 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  in  bulk  (lumps). 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  lib  papers 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  6  lb  bxs  (wood)  m  crts,  72  lb. .  10 

Refined  Com,  46  tb  boxes,  1  lb  papers 10 

Refined  Corn,  20  lb  boxes,  1  lb  papers 10 

Barrels— Pearl,  for  Manufacturers 61^ 

Barrels— Superior,  for  Laundrj- 61^4^ 

Barrels — Pulverized  Corn,  Confections 7:^ 

OttumwaStarcii.  6 

Pure  Laundrv,  40  lb  bxs 7i^ 

"  '*     '  12  lb  bxs 7j^ 

Lily  Gloss,  40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 7i^ 

*'       40  lb  bxs,  16  3-lb  papers 61^ 

6lbwoodhxs  sliding  cover  crates 

Lily  Ck)rn,  20  and  40  tb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 7  J^ 

"        Pulverized  Corn  Starch  in  barrels.  . .   G]4 
Palmetto  Starch.  6 

Palmetto,  40  to  46  lb  bxs  (8  bundles) 

do       40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 6 

Peerless  Starch 

Peerless  Gloss,  12  lb  bxs 7 

**  "      40  lb  bxs,  16  paper  bxs,  2^2  lbs 

each 7 

"  '*     40  Jb  bxs,  1  tb  paper  pkgs 8 

"  '*        6  lb  bts  slide  lids,  in  crts  of   12 

bxs 8 

Peerlees  Corn,  40  lb  bxs,  1  and  2%  lb  papers 8 

*'  *'      in  barrels 6 

Julius  J.  Wood  &  Co.*s  Starch. 

Com  Starch,  20  and  40  lb  bxs 7'^2@7% 

Gloss    do      1  lb  pkgs,  40  tt.  bxs 71*2 

do     do      6  lb  bxs,  12  in  crate 8 

Fruit  of  the  Field,  3-lb  pkgs,  20  in  crat« 8 

CANDLES. 

Werks  Stearic,  16  oz 18 

Werks  Stearic,  14  oz 16 

Sperai,  6s  and  8s,  in  6  lb  cartoons,  6  in  c.  25 

ParaflRne,  128,  68  and  4s,  in  6  tb  cartoons.  20 

Harkness 17^ 

Grant  &  Co.'s 13 

Man's  Imp.  Wax,  14-oz 16 

Mau's  Imp.  Wax,  16-oz 18 

Bonanza  Wax,  14oz 16 

Bonanza  Wax,  16-oz IS'ij 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  14  oz.  Ex  Adamantine  13'/^ 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  12  oz,  E^c  Adamantine  12*.^ 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid   16  oz,  full  weight. . .  18^ 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid,  14  oz. 17»^ 

P.  &G.  Miners' Wax 17i*| 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Hotel  Candles 16i^@17 

Mitchell's  14  oz 16  <stl8 

Mitchell's  16oz 18 

U.  S.  Combination  Co.'8  10  oz 9]4 

Schneider's  10  oz.. 9^ 


Schneider  s  12  oz 

Daylight,  12  oz 

Daylight,  14  oz 

Christmas  Candles,  Paraffine,  V^  ■*"*!  1  lb. 
Christmas  Candles,  Paraffine,  4b  and  68. . 

Schnefer's  12  oz 

Rope's  11  oz 

Rope's  14  oz 

Silver  Li^ht 

Edison,  13-oz 

Comstock,  16-oz 

Cemstock,  14-oz 

SOAP. 

STAND.\RD"Be8t,'  loo  bars,  per  case. 
"      Chemical  O  ive,  ^o  (^kes  ^bx. 

**      Pale^tb     

*      *  A'  Borax,  20cakea  *-bx..  .. 

*'B        •*      20  "        

C        •*      20  " 

**  White  "       20  "        

"      Thomas' Coo  Water  Bleachintc 

cakes,  ^  bx 

"      Kai.e's   Condensed,    -O  cakes 

^bx 

''      Roman  Kitchen,  Snow  White, 


"      Portman  Chemical     Olive,    20 

cakes,  18  bx 

'*      Cliallenge  Cheniica    Olive,  20 

cakes,  ^  bx 

"      I  X  L  Chemical  Olive,  '-0  cakes, 

^  bx 

**      Jersey  Lily,  1-  I  r.  24  lbs  in  bx, 

^  bx 

"      E&g\e  Chemical  Olive,  20  cakes, 

^bx 

'•      Portman  Pale,  ^  lb 

Pearl,  100  brs,^     box:   

Purity,  100  bars  box 

"      La  Belle  Savon,  zo,  40  and  100 

cakes  in  bx,  fuU  weighs,  ^  t^ 
"     Petroleum   Bleaching,    20,  40, 
100  bars  in  bx,  full  weight, 

^  lb 

**      MafTHolia (Cotton  Seed  0il),48  lb, 

^  bx 

'*      Marine  Soap,  ¥  tt- 

*'      Grocers'  Soap,  ex  qual'y,  **  lb. . 
Thomas'  Patent    Glycerine,  20 

and  30  cakes,  $  hrx 

True    Blue    (for    bleaching  and 

blueing)  100  cakes,  75  tb 

White  Persian,  100  brs,  ^  box 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  bbls  tMt) 

Inl,  2  and  3-lb  tins,  4o  lbs  V  case.. 

OKYSER  SOAP 

CRAMPTON'S,  %)  lb 

Colgate's  C  O,  1  *^  and  *i(i  !b  ■>oxeb,  J»  lb. . 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Extra  01i\  c 

P.  &  G.  Amber, 

Troxell  s  Pri'lc  of  Kitchen  80  'akef  >«v  . 

WASHING  POWDER/BLUINC 

Standard  Washing  Powilcr,  ^^ross 

*,Eureka,*,  y  gross 

**       Challenge),  ^  gross 

Pacific  Soda    Co.  s  Washing  Crystals  ,  1  lb 

papers,  %i    ross 

Ammonia   in  glass,  ^itj  gals,  %t  aoz    

Ammonia  quarts.  ^  uoz 

Ammonia   pint*),  $  doz  

Nuhrembergs     Ultramarine   Bluing,  20u 

hj-Vti  boxc'  in  case 

German  Ultramarine,  200  V^  tb  boxes  in 

case        . 

Rlcacateo  Soda 

Western  Lve,  per  case'of  4  doz 

Taylor's,        '•        *'     *    '*        

English, 


11% 

13 
27 
21 K 
11    ell'*, 

"^ 
13 
14 
13X 
118 
16 

6  00 

86 

W4 

1  50 

1  00 

90 

80 

1  25 

120 

11 

76 

70 

60 

300 


50 
fit, 
ROO 
6  50 


6% 
360 

e 

»      ^H 

1  50 

5  60 
0  50 
3(»6 
3  60 

7 
6'i. 


,  ETC 

12  50     r 

10  50  (. 
8  50 

600 

<>  aO 
200  Iv 

3  00    T 

i 
24@40  jp 

20w00 
200 

4  00 
400 


Anicrif^n 


PRODUCE    MARKET. 

FLOLK 
Rijceivits  of  fortnight  108,262  qr  sks. 
Uuriiig  the  cirrent  month  the  export  demand  has 
betin  active,  and  both  local  and  interior  milters  have 
been  running  on  full  time.  Another  full  cargo  of 
Starr's  Extra  has  been  dispatched  to  England,  and 
partial  cargoes  of  other  interior  brands  have  gone  in 
like  direction. 

Extra,  «4  oa(S  4  30;  Superfine.  »2  75(9  3  50. 
Country  ditto,  $2  25(a3  5C;  Interior  Extra,  $3  75@ 
4  '25  i>er  bbl  for  jobbing  parcels  to  local  consumers. 
WHKAi- 

Het;.'ipts  of  fortnight,  1,002.029  ctls. 
Re:ei()U  here  continue  light,  amounting  to  only 
about  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  millers,  and  afford 
opportunity  to  shippers  to  obtain  stiffening  for  ves- 
sels to  be  loaded  at  inland  points.  The  deliveries  at 
Port  Costa,  Reiicia,  Wharfport  and  Boncio  are  daily 
increasing  and  the  railroads,  steamers  and  barges  are 
taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity  in  conveying  consign- 
ments to  the  tnentioned points  of  shipment. 

The  European  markets  give  no  encouragement  to 
the  seller  or  shipper,  the  daily  reports  givin;;  accounts 
after  about  the  following  style  :  "Dull, '  *'wea(C," 
"very  quiH,"  "downward  tendency,"  etc.  in  Chicago 
and  New  Vork  the  general  tendency  is  towards  lower 
prices.  In  the  local  market  there  has  been  an  im- 
prove I  demand,  owing  to  shippers  being  compelled  to 
meet  immediate  requirements,  and  prices  are  fairly 
stead  V. 

Hy  sample  No.  1  White  is  quoteable  at  $1  23%@ 
l'"25— lalU-r  for  rouiM  lots  alongside:  Choice  Mill- 
ing, «1  25i,tf  1  3J.  Call  Board  bids  for  No.  1  White 
were  as  folluws  yesterday:  Buyer  season,  9 1  38^^; 
buyer  swKwn,  citv,  *1  40Vi:  buyer '84,  81  30;  buy. 
er'HJ.city.  «l  31;  seller 'fti,  |1  24Mj;  seller  '84, 
city,  $1  26. 
BARLt-r  — 

Iteceipts  of  fortnight  96.026  ctls. 
The  deliveries  so  (ar  during  the  season  have  been 
about  HOuO  t«ns  less  than  for  the  corresponding  time 
in  1883.  Our  ex|K>rt3  have  been  materially  larger 
than  in  1883,  so  stacks  on  hand  are  comparatively 
Ught,  and  parties  who  are  short  on  the  market  are 
anxi'iusly  looking  fur  the  promised  extended  shtp- 
nientH  from  Huenemo  and  other  Southern  Coast 
ports.  That  such  eonsignmentn  will  come  is  sure, 
but  that  they  will  arrive  and  be  warehoused  in  suffi- 
cient time  and  quantity  to  meet  contracts  maturing 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  is  evidently  not  be- 
lieved by  the  "longs,"  and  con^quently  prices  are 
"hooped"  up  ill  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  huiU. 

Con.-si^Jierable  parcels  of  Chevalier  and  Choice  by 
brewing  are  being  placed  on  board  the  ship  Jabez 
UowM,  destined  tor  New  Vork. 


No.  1  Feed,  by  Sample,  95c{aSl:  No.  2  do.,  87>^ 
(^92>(bic;  Brewing,  SI  05(a&l  10  for  Choice;  Cheva- 
lier. 81  12^@1  60— latter  for  strictly  Choice  Bay, 
of  which  there  is  but  a  light  stock  remaining  in  the 
State. 

On  Call  bids  for  No.  1  Feed  yesterday  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Seller  Season,  99i;ijc;  Buyer  Season,  81  12%; 
Buyer  '84,  81-  05»^;  Seller  '84,  $1  01  per  cental. 

OA'IH— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  38,843  centals. 

Really  choice  parcels  are  scarce  and  command  re- 
latively high  rates,  while  both  large  and  small  lots  of 
Common  to  Fair  are  in  free  offering  and  slow  of  sale. 

By  sample.  Extra  Choice,   81  40^1  50;    No.    1, 
81  30c<el  35;    lower  grades  of  White,  75c@81  10; 
Black,  $1  10@1  3  5perctl. 
COUN  — 

Ueceipts  of  fortnight,  0111  sks. 

The  market  is  weak  at  a  decline.   No.  1  Large  Yel- 
low, 81  3o@l  37>i;  White.  81  30@1  35  per  ctl. 
RYB— 

Quotations  entirely  nominal  at  91^@97'iiiC  per  ctl. 
MILLSTUFFS- 

We  quote:  Ground  Barley,  822  00(^23  00  per  ton. 
Middlings  are  selling  at  $19  Ol>  @  $21  00  ; 
Bran.  817  e0(rtl8  50  per  ton;  Oil  Cake  Meal, 
8:12  60;  Feed  Corn  Meal.  34  00(^^35  00;  Cracked 
t:orn,  *;M^35  per  ton;  Kye  Flour,  84*)^  per  bbl;  Rye 
Meal.  83^2  per  bhi;  Buckwheat  Flour,  3(rt3^c  per  lb; 
Pearl  Barley.  5C(tGc  per  lb;  h:astern  Oat  Meal,  88  25 
per  bhl;  Cracked  Wheat,  3^3»i4eper  lb, 

HAY  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight  3101  tons. 

Cargoes  of  poor  sell  for  84^0;  Choice  Wild  Oat  and 
Wheat,  816  50(^16  00;  Barley,  87  60@11  00; 
Alfalfa.  88@1 1 ;    Stable,  810®!  3  per  ton . 

STRAW  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,*130  tons. 
Quotoble  at  30@40c  per  bale. 
BUCKWHEAT— 
Receipts  of  fortnight,  353  ctls. 
Tne  nominal  range  is  82(^2  25  per  ctL 

JEEDS— 

Flax  quotable" at  8*^  50@2  76  »  ctl;  Canary,  4^m 
5c;  Alfalfa,  9@10c  ^  lb;  Timothy,  l(^l^iC  for  na- 
tive and  HfrtOc  for  imjwrted;  Mustard,  cheice  Brown, 
83  00<a3  50  ^  ctl;  White,  3irt3>^c;  Hemp,  4V>(^ 
6c,  Rape,  3((X34c. 
BEANS- 

Receipts  of  fortnight.  16,930  sks. 

Our  quotations  are,  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf, 
small  White,  «tt2  40;  Pea,  82  60  Bayos, 
83>4;  Pinks,  82  26;  Red8,2i4c;  Butters  82  60;  LImas, 
82  65. 

Arrivalfl  art  more  fr««.  There  ar«  but  few  •hipping. 


Prices  of  all  kinds  lower,  and  it  is  thought  that  they 

will  be  still  lower  before  long. 

FRUITS— 

We  quote:  Domestic  —  Strawberries,  §3@6  per 
chest;  Plums,  l@3ca  lb.  Peaches,  75c{tf 81  25  a  box; 
Pears,  50«rl  50  a  box;  Apples,  $1  25  a  box. 
Figs,  25(a75c  a  box. 

Tropical— Lemons,  S6  00(jt8  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  81y*2  per  iiox;  Limes  814@1H  per  box 
for  Mexican;  Tamarin<l8,  12@13c  per  lb;  Bananas, 
82  00(cc$2  60  per  bunch;  Oranges,  California,  $2 
<^3  60;  Tahiti,  $3  50  per  box;  Grapes,  Muscat,  25(^ 
40c;  Rose  Peru,  40tct75c, 
NUTS— 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  86(^7  ^  100;  Cali- 
fornia Walnuts,  8c  %i  lb;  Chili  do,  7c;  California  Al- 
monds, hard  shell, OirtHc;  soft  shell,  13;  Filberts, 
13Vi®14c;  i;Pecan,  12(«J3c;  Peanuts,  9C(*c;  ^Brazil 
Nuts,  — @10c;  Hickory    Nuts,  7®9c. 

ECUS— 

We  quote:  California  Eggs,  Choice  Ranch,  40  </i 
42HiC  ^  doz;  Eastern,  18(f?25c. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Reyes,  QlHi  @  40c 
fair  and  choice  35  @  37*iiic  ;  inferior  lot-s 
from  country  stores  16  *  18c;  firkin,  23@ 
22c  for  new;  Eastern,  15@i7c;  Cheese,  California, 
ll@13c  good  to  choice;  9y*10c  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Gilroy,  in  drums,  16c;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17(Dfi 
18e;  Western,  8@9c. 
POTATOES— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  45,022  sks. 

The  rain  stopped  digging,  and  prices  for  all  kinds 
went  up,  which  induced  farmers  to  put  on  all  their 
force,  80  today  they  are  down  to  old  rates,  at  which 
they  go  off  freely,  as  there  is  a  lively  shipping  trade. 
ONIONS- 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  4762    ks. 

But  few  coming  in;  good  quality  scarce;  selling  at 
76  cents. 

Early  Rose,  60(a76c;  Chili  GarnetH,\70(a75;  River 
Reds,  70tf85c;  Cuffy'sCove,  90c@81;  Peerless,  86(* 
95c;  Jersey  Blues,  66c. 
POULTRk  — 

We  quote:  lurkeys,  18@20c;  Wve  Gobblers,  21@ 
—  per  lb;  Turkey  Hens,  20@22c;  Dressed,  25c; 
Young  Roosters,  ^1  OOytO;  Old  Roosters,  $6@6i, 
Hens,  M^iy^^^'t  Broilers,  83(rt'4>^2  according  to  |sl2e; 
Ducks.  85  60c*8  **  doz;  Old  Geese,  82.00  per  pair; 
GoslingB,82  25(^82  50  i>er  pair. 
HOPS- 

Receipts  of  fortnight  4171  b:de8. 

J.  T.  Cochran  &.Co,,  report  : 

While  the  New  York  and  London  markets  do  not 
quote  higher  prices,  still  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
Strength  there,  which  has  imparted  a  firnjer  feeling  In 


hops;  the  volume  of  business    is  not  very  lar?e,  ^ 
offerings  are   very  meagre;  still   what  lots  are  l)firii 
offered  are  taken  up  more  readily  than  ten  da\ «  K'- 
the  German  market  is  also  reported  firmer, 
lirve  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  forr, 
have  combined  to  keep  the  brewers  out  of  tht 
for  Jegitimjite  needs,  will  be  completely  ovtrl  iro«ji 
and  with  their  destruction,  the  market  will  assume  « 
active  and  healthy  condition .  We  confirm  our  reporti 
of  the  3d  and  10th  instant,  respectively,  and  Vff 
tinuc  our  challenge,  that  we  defy  a  successful  fi" 
diction  of  the  statements  therein.     A  numbwf 
ides  are  going  the   rounds  of  the  press,  «vf 
written  in  the  interest  of  the  "Bear"  interest,  \ 
careful  and  thoughtful  reader  will  see  the  absui 
their  statements;  for  instance,  they  estimate  the. 
on    the  Pacific  Coast  for  this  season,  douhle  wh»ti 
was  last,  which  would  make  a  protluction  of  84,00 
bales;    again,   that  Englanc    has  pro<luced  onfl-tirfg 
more  than  last  year;  these,  wi^i  other  statWOM 
fqually  absurd,  show  conclusively  that  the  wriMTvf 
not  write  intelligently,  foric  is  a  matter   of  fMfe  tt* 
the  PacificCoast  will  barely  have  6(),000  bato(^ 
last  year  England  raised  520.000  cwt.,  andthll]W 
only  400,000  ewt.;  now,  what  do  their  statemwt 
amount  to?    We  quote   the  market  nominal,  151 
20  cents. 

VEGETABLF^—  _^ 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25@35c*sk;  Turnips,  6MB 
Cauliflower,    60cd75c  ^     doz;     Cabbage,     60e  ' 
ctl;   Gariic,  2@2Mc  ^  lb;    Celery  60e  %*  doi;  W* 
Okra,     30c  %»    lb;  Dried  Peppers,   25((?37^cWI 
String    Peppers,  30c*37^ic  i>er  lb;   ArtichoI>r-.  V 
%fdo/.;  Beets, 50(pt65c  ^  ctl;Par8nips,  81c*l  - 
Marrow    Fat   Squash,    826^   ton;   MushruM 
8c  ^  lb;       Cucumbere,   (g25c    per     box; 
toes,    30c  @  76c  per  box;    Green    Peas,    - 
String    Beans,    l^(eei2\^c;    Summer    Squasli.  -    ■ 
50c  a    box.    Green     Peppers,    25@$1  00  per  n 
Green    Corn,   10@20c  a  dozen;  Green  Okra,  5i^li' 

HIDES.    SKINS,  ETC. 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  6982.  £3 

Heavy    Salted    Steers,     over  o5  lbs,   10c  per 
Metlium  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  50Crfo5  Ib^.  ^' 
Light    Salted  (.'ows  and    Steers,     30(«50 
per  lb.    Salted  Kips,  y<ai0c  per  Ih.     Salted  \.a,  • 
12c  per  lb.    Salted  Calf,  12»^(rtl5c  per  lb.  ■ 

Drv    Hides,    usual    selections,    17@ c  per' 

Dry  kips,  do,  17@ c  per  lb.  Dry  Calf.  do.  2(>t-  | 

per      lb.        Sheep     Sk-ns      Shearlings,     1 ' ' "';'  I 
each;  Medium   Wool,  60cS70c,  do;  Short  Woil.  - 
50c  do;  Long  WooLOOc.     Beeswax,  2Gc.  Bc^t  1"    j 
60.  ' 

"^ONEY 

Light   Extractel,  5\t,'»6c:    Dark   Extracted,  4S 
5MiCi  Combj  10^^12c;  Beeswax,  27o. 


J 
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SA^  pra:n^ois(3o  merchant. 
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rARINACEOUS    COO     ^ 

CAP!  Ob  MILLS,  Cut  Oat  Meal,  per  bhl         .  8  51) 

Schumacher's  Akron  O. ,  Oat  Meal,  per  bbl. .  9  75 

Qranain     Hour      (lOlbsks., 3 

Rye  Flour                                     31^4 

Buckwheat  Flou                                 5i^ 

Riee  t'lour                      "         10 

Rvo   Meal                             ■           3 

Corn  MevI                                     3 

Oatmei!                             *'           5 

OatGfjaf.-i                         "          5% 

Buckwheat  Groats           "          8'^ 

Hominy,  lar>rc                 "          4^^ 

Hominy,  small                  "          41*^ 

Farina                             "         7^ 

Cnwketl  Wheat                "         3\, 

Pearl  itarley.  No.  1  (25  and  5(>Ib.  boxes) t> 

Pearl  Barley,  No.  2                   "                   ....  5i<j 

Pearl  Barley,  No.  3                  "                   5 

Split   Peas                                  "                   6 


Teas,  Coffees,  Spices. 

TEAS. 

rG«>i,7  llyson. 

Coiomoii  to  Fair 30    (*    40 

Superior  to  Fine 50    @    65 

Extra  1*  ine  to  Finest 70    tci    73 


Cmvious  and  Souchon(is. 
^  Common  to  Fair 


^  Superior  to  Choice 

T  Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial. 

Superfine  to  Fine 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 

Oolonf/i. 

Canton,  J-!b  papers 

Foochow,  i-lb  papers 

Foochow,  in  bulk 

Formosa,  in  bulk 

"         choicest 

Japan. 

Common  to  Good  Common 

Medium 

flood  Mediuui 

Fine ■  ■  • 

Finest 

Choice 

Kxtra  Choii-est 


20    @ 

37'Aia 
55    @ 

40    @ 
00  -@ 

13    @ 
20    @ 

27i^'<S 
40    c* 

47"-^i!S 

20  @ 

30  @ 
35  @ 

42  @ 

45  (d 

65  & 

.  60  (^ 


30 
45 

70 

50 

75 

20 
32 
50 
45 
621^ 

27 

321^ 

37"^ 
45 
50 

57 

65 


COFFEES. 

(rreen. 

Costa  ilica,  prime 12     '^ 

Guatemala,  prime 12    "^ 

Salvador IClj 

Rio 13    (tc 

Old  G'jvernraent  Java 16    i^ 

Mocha 25    @ 

Manilla,  jfood 11     (5) 

Ceylon  14    @ 

Coiima  20    @ 

Boasted. 

Costa  Rica 14    ,a 

Guatemala 12    @ 

Best  O.  G.  Java 23     @ 

Acctosa,  in  1-lb  pk^s (<^ 

Senorita,  do _.  .  @ 

Arbuckle's 

Dilworth's 

Arabian  

Ground. 

Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented)  ..  27 

Acme  brand,  do "         20 

Java  brau'is,  do    various  manufactures  ..  13 

Mft'liun     "  '*  ,..  -\-\ 


12H, 

11 

13>^ 

18 

27 

12 

15 

25 

17 

17 

27 

16  « 

17 

18 

18 

20 


CHICCORY. 

German,  in  casks Qy^  7 

California,  in  barrels 6 

Granulated,  in  boxes  Gy^ 

Roll  Chiccory ,  per  doz  packajfes 


China  bl  I'ep'r 
White  Pepper. 

Allspice 


1 7ct«19 
24@25 

8*10 
8d0 
Cloves 15i£^l7 


SPICES. 

W.iole 


J  Cey. Cinnamon 40  @45 
I  Cochin  Ginger  16  @  18 
I  African  Oing'r  10    cSill 

I  Nutmegs 55(^00 

Mace 46(S50 

Borneo  Giiigerl6    @ 
Qrourut. 

Cloves,  ^  doz,  in  bottles 90    @ 

Black  Pepper  in  bottles 90 

White  Pepper,  ill  bottles 1  10 

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  bottles 1  00 

Allspice,  in  bottles.... @       5 

Cinnamon,  in  Lotties 75 

Ginj,'er,  in  bottles 80    »g     90 

Mace,  in  bottles 1  15 

Xutmegs,  in  bottles 1  15 

Cloves,  in  1  lb  tins ^  lb        25 

Black  Pepper,  in  1  lb  &  2  lb  tins. ...      15 

White  Pepper,  in  1  lb  tins    '*    22 

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  1  lb  tins  " 25 

Allspice,  in  1  lb  tins  "  ..15 

Cinnamon,  in  1  tt)  tins  '*         ..      15 

Ginger,  in  1  tt  tins  '*  . ,     14 

Nutmegs,  in  1  lb  tins.. bO 

yace  in  1  tt>  .ias 60 

MUSTARDS. 

Caifornia  Mustard,  in  bottles @ 

Cohuan's  English 60 

French 2  10 

Domestic  French,  pots @1  10 

do  bbls @1  00 

do  bblsNo.  2 m     90 

Guittard's  Gem,   1,   \    and  ^  ^ 

(gold  inedai).    

Girardelli'a  Peerless,  14,  ^  an.l  1  ^ 

tins 

HERBS 

/»i  J^  OTwf  1  lb  Tins. 

Sage,*  lb 20 

Savory 25 

Thyme 35 

Sweet  MaTJ'iram  ,  .  30 

CHOCOLATES. 

Guittard's  Vanilla,  Sydney  Gold  Medal,  *  lb. .  87^ 

Guittard's  Double  Vanilla  "    50 

Guittard's  Triple  Vanilla  *•   60 

Guittard's  French  Breakfast  Cocoa 50 

Guittard's  Prepared  Cocoa,  i  lb  papers,  12  lb..  35 

Guittard's  Premium,  in  1  lb  papers,  not  sweet.  30 

Guittard's  Eajfle  brands,  do 20 

Guitt^ird's  Eureka  brand 24 

Bromaor  pow'ed,^lb  papers,  12  lb  tins 28 

Guittard's  Homcepathic  Cocoa,  i  lb  tins,  ^  ft. .  37 

Confect'r's  Cocoa  in  10  lb  cakes.  200  lbs  in  cs  . . .  2'7 

Ghirardelli's  Eagle,  12  and  241b  bxs 21 

>^ft  papers,  12-lbbxs...  21'<) 

"       ^-Ib      "         "  ...  224 

"  Ground,  14-lb  bxs 23] 

"  Premium,  notsweet,  12-Ib  bxs.  29^ 

"  Vanilla,  12-lb  bxs 40 

"  "    Pulv.  J-ft  tins  net,  12-lb..  50 

Baker  s. 

Eagle,  *  lb 25 

Premium,  No  1 33 

German  Sweet 23 

Vanilla,*!b 38 

French  Swe.t,  ¥ft 23 

Confectioners',  in  100-lb  cases 29 

Broma 37 

Cocoa 34 

Breakfast  Cocoa 47 


30,   33,  35 
37,  40.  45 


Preserved  Goods. 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED    COODS 

la'dp.  Prints. 

ABS.2i-1bcn8,«2  15(82  25|Blackberrie8do210@2  50 
Peaches,  do.. 2  25(,a2  50  Gooseberries  .2  25w2  SO 
BartlettPear8,22.')i'J2  53|strawberric8,  2  S5ot3  00 

Plums,do 2  00<(t'2  251  Apricots,  do.  .'2  n()(a'2  25 

Quinces,  do 2  5o|  Muscat  Orapesl  90<a2  20 

Apples,  do...l  76@2  50|Red  Currants.2  25@2  50 
Jetiicg 


Plum,  do 2^@2i<j  Currant,  2n>  ^d: 

Quince,  do 2i^@'2^^  Biaccberry,  do 

Cataw.  Grape8,do2i4@2V2  Strawberry,  do 

Lemon,  do 21/402^  Raspberry,  do. . 

OranKe,  do 214^2^  Gooseberry,  do 

Jams. 

Peach,  do. 


z.2iii@2ii2 
..2'/;fe2!4 

.  2i4(ce2K. 

.  2i4«2i<2 
..  '2.\@-2y2 

,  2@2  50 
214(32  50 
2i4C<*2  50 
2V(*2  .50 
214^2  50 


.3  on 
.3  00 
.3  00 


Blackberry  2lb¥dz(a2«»2ii2 

Strawberry,  do..       2J(a3      Apric<3t,  do. . 

Goo8eberry,do       'l%{cb*l\    Damson,  do... 

Raspberry,  do 3(«  314    Currant,  do.. 

Quince,  do.    ..  2J^  6*  2%    Assorted,  do.. 

Plum,  do 21^  (82% 

Prea  erves. 
Plums,  21b,  en  ^dz.     3   00:  Damson,  do  . 
pie.  do  3     OOCherries,  do  . 

Peaches,  do 3     00  •  Tomatoes,  do . 

Pears,  do 3     00 

Pie  Fruitn. 
Assorted  21!b  cans,  »  dz,   li(aiJ;(ral,do.  4  00@5  .50 

Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  Cher- 
ri''8,  Grien  Gages,  DamsODB. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can  ob- 
tain same  by  ordering. 

l^egetables. 

Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2     lb  cans,  *  doz 1  SOigl  50 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do ,    .  .1  40if(jl  75 

String  Beans,  do 1  20(<*1  40 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60((*1  75 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00@2  25 

Asparagus,  2%  lb  cans,  do 2  00(32  25 

Tomatoes,  do 1  00(31  25 

"  Gallons 3  00(33  25 

CANNED    MEATS. 

CaliT&mia. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2  tb  tins.  3  75@4  00 
Coi-ipressed  Cook(Hl  Corned  Becl,4  tb  tins.B  00(36  50 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  tt>. .  7  00(38  00 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  lb  tine 4  00 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  lb  tins 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins 2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  %  lb  tins    2  25@2  75 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins  2  75 

EASTERN    CANNED    GOODS-, 

Cherry  Stone  Oysters,  1  and  2  lb  cans..  .1  50(32  37 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 

Louis  McMurray's  Ovsters,  2  lb  cans 

Golden  Star,  1  and  21b 1 

Monumental,  1  and  2tb 1 

Blue  Point,  1  lb  cans.  Extra 

Blue  Point,  2  ft  cans.  Extra. 

Seaside  Ex 

Seaside  Ex 

York  River  Oysters,  1ft....     '   '.' 

2  lb 

Field's,  1  lb  cans 

Field's,  2  ft  cans 

C.  B.  Oysters,  2  ft  cans 

C.  B.  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 

Bonanza  Oysters 

W.  P.  &  Co.'sExtra 

Rocky  Point,  1  and  2  lb  cans 1  40@2  40 

Saddle  Rocks 2  70 

Extra  Select  Saddle  Rocks. .......    .   '"  ;!  75 


1  40 

2  20 
4>'JCS2  4  - 
30(g2  00 

1  50 

2  50 
@  1  5() 
<3  2  50 

1  50 

2  50 
1  '22% 

2  25 

1  25 
a  00 

2  45 


BAGS  - 

Standard  Ca'eutta  wheat  bags  arc  quotable  at 
5J^(3oU2e,  California  Jute,  nominal;  Potato  gunnies 
llOl2c. 


Frel8:iits  aiiii   Charters. 

Ship  Jacob  E.  Ridgeway,  1803  tons,  wheat  to 
Liverpool  direct,  34s  Od  ;  Dublin  direct,  36s.  Ship 
Tacoma,  1672  tons,  wheat  to  Liverpool  direct,  34s 
Od  ;  Cardiff  direct,  343.  British  iron  bark  Melanesia, 
1260  tons,  wheat  and  merchandise  to  Liverpool  di- 
rect, 408.  British  ship  St.  Elmo,  1428  tons,  wheat 
to  Cork,  U.  K.,  or  Continent,  3os.  British  iron  ship 
Ccpley,  1741  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.;  owner's 
aiwount.  British  iron  ship  Manydown,  23S1  tons, 
wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.;  owner's  account.  British  iron 
bark  Fanienoth,  983  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  47s 
ed~chartered  prior  to  arrival.  Ship  Belle  of  Bath, 
1418  tons,  merchrndise  to  New  York  in  the  Dispatch 
Line.  Schooner  Alcade,  305  tons,  lumber  to  Panama. 
Brig  J.  D.  Spreckels,  254  tons,  returns  t.i  Kahului. 
Ship  Edward  O'Brien,  2157  tons,  wheat  and  mer- 
chandise to  Liverpool;  private.  British  iron  ship 
Loch  Torridon,  2000  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.i 
45s— chartered  prior  to  arrival.  British  ship  Hoiiau- 
war,  1610  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  or  Continent,' 
35s.  Ship  Alice  D.  Cooper,  1345  tons,  wheat  to 
Liverpool  direct,  33s.  British  ship  Minnie  Browne, 
10'22  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  or  Continent,  35s. 
British  ship  Munster,  1409  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U. 
K.,  40s.  British  bark  Prince  Rudolph,  1372  tons, 
wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.;  private.  Barkentine  City  of 
Papeete,  37iJ  tons,  returns  to  Tahiti  British  iron 
ship  Beecroft,  1586  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  45s 
—chartered  prior  to  arrival.  British  iron  ship  Car- 
narvonshire, 1227  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  45s— 
chartered  prior  to  arrival.  British  ship  P.  G.  Car- 
vill,  1682  tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.;  private.  The 
rate  of  the  British  ship  Prince  Rudolph  is  358  U.  K., 
or  Continent.  British  iron  bark  Isle  of  Bute,  920 
tons,  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  47s  6d— chartered  prior 
to  arrival.  Brig  Consuelo,  274  tons,  returns  to 
Honolulu.     Italian  bark  Cinque,  1061  tons,  wheat  to 


Cork.  U.  K.,  or  Continent,  378  6d— chartered  prior 
to  arrival.  Bark  Lily  Grace,  541  tons,  now  on  the 
way  to  Pu^et  Sound,  loads  lumber  there  for  the  west 
coast  of  Sou  h  America.  Schooner  Emma  Claudina, 
186  tons,  returns  to  lliio. 


IHERCHASiniSE     MARKET. 


COAL— 

J  W.  Harrison  reports  :  The  arrivals  for  the  week 
from  Great  Britain  and  Australia  have  been  7800 
tons,  and  from  our  coast  collieries  3640  tons.  Th« 
inclement  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has  impeded 
dischari^ing;  hence  the  scarcity  of  wharf  and  yard 
room,  as  well  as  teams  still  continues,  and  the  prices 
of  spot  coal  are  still  soft,  and  must  remain  so  until 
the  end  of  this  month  at  least  or  until  this  rush  has 
abated.  Quotations  for  loading  foreign  have  varied 
but  little,  as  out\\'ard  grain  freights  for  future  arrivals 
have  not  improved;  so  that  any  marked  decline  can- 
not be  anticipated  in  foreign  coal  to  arrive  within  the 
next  four  months.  Lehigh  Lump  is  in  very  light 
supply.  Cuniberlatid  is  the  reverse.  Coke  is  in  full 
supply  for  immediate  requirements,  with  a  probable 
scarcity  again  in  60  days. 

importers'  prices  of  Coal,  Foreign  and  American, 
to  arrive:  Australian,  S7  12i^@7  25;  Liverpool 
Steam,  87  ]2V2(37  'ib;  West  Hartley,  $7  50(37  7fi; 
Scotch  Splint,  $7  25(37  37i^;  Cardiff,  *7  00@7  25; 
Lehigh  Lump,  $13  50(314  00;  Cumberland,  bulk, 
S8  0<)(3i8  25;  Egg  Hard,  *11  50(311  76.  Spot 
prices  are  as  follows:  Australian,  §7  00;  Liverpool 
Steam,  S7  OH;  West  Hartley,  $8  00;  Scotch  Splint, 
?7  60;  Cardiff,  S7  '25;  Lehigh  Lump,  )lll7  50;  Cum- 
berland bulk,  $0  00;  Egg  Hard,  «12  00. 
IRON— 

Remarks  of  last  week  about  this  article  can  be 
truthfully  repeated  this  week:  very  little  business 
being  done,  and  every  sale  made  shows  a  loss  to  the 
importer.  The  only  redeeming  feature  to  the  mar- 
ket is,  the  amount  en  route  is  extremely  light,  and 
orders  for  loading  have  entirely  ceased;  so  that  a  few 
months  hence  covering  rates  may  again  be  reached 
and  maintained,  provided  the  importers  will  restrict 
themselves  only  to  filling  orders,  and  not  ship  on 
their  own  account,  which  has  been  the  regime  here- 
tofore. 

Prices  to  arrive  are  as  follows:  Eglinton,  $24  00; 
Glengarnock,  825  00;  Shotts  No.  1,  126  00:  Clay 
Lane  White,  «22  00;  American  Soft,  No.  1,  *25  50. 

Spot  prices  are  a}>  foUews  :  Glengarnock,  S23  00; 
Eglinton,  «22;  Clay  Lane,  white  Sf22J4;  Shotts  No  1, 
826  00;  American,  Soft  No.  1  |27.  Clipper  Gap 
Nos.  1,  to  4,  ?30  00(SS3a  50. 


The  British  Uraiu  Trade. 

LCNDOK,  October  20.— The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in 
its  weekly  review  of  the  English  grain  trade,  says  : 
The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  fine  and 
warmer.  English  wheat  is  in  little  demand  except 
for  fine  parcels.  The  sales  of  the  week  are  73,442 
quarters  at  32s  4d  against  05,388  quarters  at  42s 
6d  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The 
trade  in  foreign  wheat  is  completely  demoralized, 
and  Waterside  stocks  and  the  visible  supply  is  in- 
creasing. Business  in  cargoes  off  the  coast  is  un- 
changed. There  were  five  arrivals,  three  cargoes 
sold,  three  withdrawn  and  one  remained.  There  are 
sixteen  cargoes  now  due.  Flour  is  neglected.  Maize 
is  scarce  and  firm.  Barley  is  very  dull.  Old  cats 
are  from  3d@6d  dearer ;  new  foreign  oats  are  weaker- 


Cnstoins    Duties. 

Duties  paid  at  Custom  House  for  fortnight  ending 
October  22nd.  Duties  payable  in  United  States  gold 
coin,  standard  dollars  or  greenbacks: 

Oct.     9,  Thursday §11,254  54 

"     10,  Friday 16,667  73 

"    11,  Saturday 9,694  49 

"    13,  Monday 27,874  29 

"    14,  Tuesday •22,657  66 

"     15,  Wednesday 39,942  70 

"    16,  Thursday." 37,385  19 

"    17,  Friday 22,710  62 

"    18,  Saturday 20,,'i92  66 

"    20,  Monday ...  21,184  43 

"    21,  Tuesday 13,365  47 

"    22,  Wednesday 

Total $242,329  67 

Previous  fortnight 249,607  14 


Tra<ie  Failures. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  reports  36  fail- 
ures in  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  Territories,  for 
the  fortnight  ending  October  17th,  as  compared  with 
22  for  the  previous  forthnight,  and  41  for  the  cor- 
responding fortnight  of  1883. 

The  failures  for  the  past  *eek  were  divided  among 
the  trades  as  follows:  Thirteen  general  stores,  3 
saloons,  2  grocers,  2  harness,  2  cigars  and  tobacco,  1 
wine-grower,  1  bakery,  1  dry  goods,  2  wood  and  coal, 
1  builder,  1  capitalist,  1  publisher,  1  painter,  1 
teaming,  1  merchant  tailor,  1  builder,  1  blacksmith, 
1  boots  and  shoes. 

There  were    188  failures  in   the  United  States  r»- 


Lobateis,  1  ft  cans 

Lobsters,  2  ft  cans 

Little  Neck  Clams,  2  ft  cans 2 

Spiced  Oysters,  1  ft  cans 

Spiced  Oysters,  2  ft  cans 

Portland  Sugar  Corn,  ^  doz 

Camden  Sugur  Com 1 

Green  Corn,  J.  Winslow  Jones,  do 

Green  Corn  Y'armouth,  Sugar,  (io 

La  Croix  Corn 

Succotash,  2  ft  cans,  ^  doz,  ace  to  brand.  1 
Royal,  2  ft  cans 

MILK. 

Eagle  Milk,  4  doz  in  cs,  ^  az 

Al'lernov  5         dn  ...  ..,.,. 

Anglo  Swiss  (England) 

Ant-'lo-Swisa     Switzerland 

Lion 


PICKLES. 

Gherkins,  Family,  half-gal.  jars,  ^  dz 

Gherkins,  Family,  quarts,  do 

Mixed  I*ickles,  balf-gal.  jars,  (io 

Mixed  i'ickles,  quarts,  do 

Piccalilli,  quarts,  do 

Chow  Chow,  quarts,  do 

Onions,  quarts,  ^  doz 

Caulittower,  quarts,  do 

Assorted  Pickles,  quarts,  do 

Stuffed  Peppers,  do 

Plain  &  Mixitd  Pickles,  ^>  ga  .30@35 
Plain  &  Mixed  Pickles,  4  bbls.,  do  35 
Plain  &  Mixed  Pickles,   10  gal.  kegs, 

•      «* ...3 

Plain  &  Mixed  Pickles,  5  gal  kegs,  do  1 
Plain  &  Mi.xed  Pickles,  3  gal  kegs,  do 

Plain  Peppers,  10  gal.  kegs,  do 

Plain  Peppers,  6  gal.  kegs,  do  ..'....  . 
Horse  Radish  ground  in  vinegars,  pts 
&qt3 1 

SAUCES. 

Wincestershire,  J^-pint 2 

Winccstershire,  pint 4 

Westminstei    half  pint  %»  doz 2 

Westminster   %!  gallon  

Woreestershiie,  half-p  nts 3 

Worcestei-shii  t ,  pints 5 

Copeland'8 

Batty's  Nabob  Sau  ^c,  half-pints 

Batty's  Nabob  Sauce,  pints 

Pepper  Sauce 

Cutting's,  pints 

Cutting's,  half-pints 

Windsor 3 

Chile  Colorado  Sauce,  ^doz 

Chutnee 8 

Tomato  Catsup,  quarts,  *  doz. .... .  .1 

Tomato  Catsup,  pints,  do 

Tomato  Catsup,  5  gal.  kegs 

Tomato  Catsup,  3  gal.  kegs 

Tobasco  sauce  


@1  90 

02  90 

25^2  85 

1  75 

2  76 
2  10 

5fi@l  60 
1  55 
1  55 

1  60 
37(g2  50 

2  25 


(32  15 
2   16 

1  80 

2  20 
2  20 


2  75    @3  2a 

1  87i^^@2  25 
a  ■7'^  &3  25 
J.  87V>®2  25 

2  75 
2  75 
2  75 
2  75 
2  75 
6  00 


25  @    s  no 

25    @ 

(31  121«, 
8  00 
5  00 


50 


3  00 


00    (32 

00    (34 

00    (§2 

1 

00    (5:3 

10    <s5 

3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

2 

CO    (34 

5 

00  @10 

50    (31 

1 

3 

2 

4 


25 

60 

50 

50 

I'iV 

20 

10 

35 

35 

10 

75 

75 

00 

50 

00 

75 

2f 

0( 

5(1 

78 


VINEGAR. 

Pacific  Vinegar  Works. 

Strength,  Barrel 
grains,    per   ga 
46 
40 
35 


XXX  Triple  Wine 90 

XX  French  Wine 70 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 60 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 50 

No.  1  Pure        '  40 

No.  2  Pure        "  '.'.  35 

Sonoma  '*  30 

XX  Concentrated  Cider 60 


No.  1  l*ure 
No.  2  Pure 
Petalunia 
Apple 


2c  evtn  for  bf  bbls. 


40 
25 
30 
40 


30 
25 
20 
15 
36 
25 
20 
15 
25 


ported  to  Bro(i8er(!n('s  during  the  week  ending  Oct. 
4th,  against  201  in  the  preceding  week,  !ind  16(1, 
121  and  86  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1883, 
1882  and  1881,  respectively. 

About  80  per  cent,  were  those  of  small  traders 
whose  capital  was  less  than  $5,000.  Among  the  firms 
reported  embarrassed  were  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  agri- 
cultural iinplementa.  New  York  city;  Bradley,  Gar- 
retson  &  Co.,  book  publishers,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
McCalluni,  carpets,  Pittsburgh;  W.  H.  Cummersel  & 
Co.,  wholesale  fancy  goods  and  laces,  St.  Louis; 
Illinois  Drying  Co.,  fertilizers,  Chicago;  Jensen,  Bliss 
&  Co.,  hardware,  Denver,  and  the  Bank  of  Dakota,  at 
.Mitchell. 

For  v.-eek  ending  October  11th,  there  were  213, 
against  188  in  the  preceeding  week,  and  166,125 
and  177  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1883,  1882 
and  1881,  respectively. 

About  85  per  cent  were  those  of  small  traders 
whose  capital  was  lets  than  $6,000.  Among  those 
reported  embarrassed  were  Wilkin  k  Black,  wholesale 
tailors'  trimmings;  Hays  &  Hirshfield,  cloak  manu- 
facturers, and  John  J.  Anderson,  note  broker,  etc.. 
New  York  city;  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)Iron  Works;  J.  W. 
Rosenthal  &  Co.,  wholesale  clothing,  Rochester; 
Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  Altooiia,  Pa. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN   CONSUL 

— -AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

313  California  St., 

Boom  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  C'al. 


Regular  Democratic  Nominee 


FOR    SHERIFF, 


PETER  HOPKINS. 
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SA^    rRAN^CISOO    ]MEKCHA^T. 


October  24.  188- 


.^;=;l 


CALIFORNIA  BARREL  CO. 

Piice  Uei  (or  Stock  Work. 


Sufi^ar         bb)8 
Suj^r    hlf  bbU 
Flour         bbls 
^rax  " 

Bottl'd  Beer  " 
ItluestoDe  " 
Sjrup 


05 

60 

.65(870 

..       70 

70 

8> 

1  25 


Svrap    hlf  bbls       100 

Svrup  k^tj  5  sizes 60 

DRIED    FRUITS. 

California    Raisins 

California  Raisins,     boxes (ftl  60 

half  boxes @1  75 

••               '•           qtrloKM 2  00    (»*2  00 

Loose  Muscatel,  boxes <rfl  00 

Sultana  Kaisins,^  lb v.^l2^j 

Citron,  etc. 

Leghorn  Citron,  ex  in  drums,  'JdCbs,^  lb  @35 

Lemon  Peel,  in  25  tt*  drums 17 

Orange  Peel,  in  drums L7 

Currants  in  bbls..  new 8@  8^ 

Caitfomta  Dried  Fruits 

Peaches,  halves,  new    unpecled sks        @12H 

•*  "  *'  boxed  13  (^ 

Peaches,  halves,  new,  peeled WZO 

Pears,  slicetl 9    @ 

Pitted  Plums,  California '  (tfl4 

Plums,  unpitted 3    ^5 

Apples,  quarters sks  @  0 

"  "  boxes     07 

Apples,  sliced..*. sks         ^7 

'•  "     boxes         ®  ^y^ 

Apricots,  boxes,  new @15 

Pitted  Cherries,  20  lb  boxes,  California..  30 

4)ried  Huckleberries,  25  lb  boxes,  Esist.. 
Uried  Blackberries,  50  lb  boxes,  Kaat —  (ai3>^ 

Dried  Raspberries 40@ 

Aiden  Preserved  Fi'uit. 

Apples,  40  to  f>Ott>  boxes 10 

Apples,  10  It>  Iwxes 11 

Apples,  2  lb  paper  packages,  48  lb  boxes 14 

Pcvches,  unpared,  in  50  lb  boxes 18 

Peaches,  unpared,  in  12"^  lb  boxes  20 

Peaches,  pared,  in  50  lb  boxes 27^ 

Pea«'bes,  pared,  in  12^*2  lb  boxes 271*2 

Peaches,  pared,  2  tb  packages,  48  lb  boxes.. 30 

Apricots,  50  lb  boxes .25 

A  pricots,  2  tb  packages,  48  tb  boxes 27^ 

I'lums,  pitted,  50  to  70  tb  boxes 18 

Plums,  pitted,  12i.t2  tb  boxes 10 

Pears,  Bartlett,  50  tb  boxes 15 

Pears,  Bartlett,  l'2iJ^  lb  boxes 18 

Pears,  Bartlett.  2  lb  packages  48  tb  boxes. . .  17 

Prunes, 

Turkish,  in  casks OU^^   7 

Turkish,  in  bbls. G^^ta   7 

Turkish,  in  boxes C^  7')(2 

French,  boxes,  25  and  50  lbs,  Cal @10 

French.  20  tt.  tins 17J^(a22 

California  Pitted  Prunes @15 

Unpitted  Ca  ifornia  Plums 

California  Kvap.  Prunes @11 

Fli}8. 

Smyrna,  in  kegs,  new 18 

Smyrna,  in  drums,  8  tb  each 19 

Smyrna,  half-drums,  4  tt» 20 

Smyrna,  square  boxes,  8  tb  each 18  @19 

Smyrna,  square  boxes,  2  lbs  each 18  i^20 

Smyrna,  oval  bxs,  p'ked  in  Smyrna,  i^bxs  19 
Califnrnm  blai'k,  25  t».  box    ...                   . .  7  50        | 


Provisions. 


BACON. 

California,  medium 13)*^@14^^ 

do,  light  15    (^16 

California,    canvased 15    (aid 

Choice   l!lastern,  do 14J4@15 

Kxtra  Clear  Sides 13    (^I'S^A, 

Cilifornia  shoulders, 10     ®l^}^^ 

PORK 

Extra  Clear,  «  bhl 24  00  @  24  60 

Extra  Clear,  *  i^-bbl 12  00  @  12  50 

Clear,  %l  bbl 2S  00  -a  23  50 

Clear,  ^  Vi-bbI 11  75  @  12  50 

Mess,  %i  bbl 21  50  @  22  00 

Mess,  ^  Vbbl 11  00 

Prime  Mess,  *  bbl 18  00 

»»rime  Mess,  %<  J^i-bbl 9  00 

extra  Prime  ^  bbl 19  00 

Kxtra  Prime  %*  ^2-bbl 9  50  CcD    9  75 

Choice  Pig..  24  50  @  25  00 

Choice  Pig,  ^  V^W 12  26  (o?  13  00 

Choice  Pig,  25  tb  kez*                ...  3  60 
BEEF 

VIess  Beef,  bbls .' 15  50  @  16  00 

Do.,  hf  bbls 8  00  @    8  60 

Kxtra  Mess,  bbls 16  50 

Extra  Mess,   H-bbls 8  50 

Family  Beef  (choice) 19  00  @  20  00 

Family  Beef,  hf  bbls 9  75  (ft  10  00 

^..  HAWI5. 

California 159''* ii% 

Whittaker 17 

L.  C.  Dupee  3  8 

Eagle 171^ 

Our  Choice 16 

Eastlake  Hams,  canvassed 15 

"  '*       uncovered 15 

Arctic  Hamg,  canvassed 15 

*'      imcovered 16 

Acrae  Hams jb 

LARD. 

C»ti!oinia,  tierces 9^ 

Ca.if>rnia,  >;ij-bbl8 10 

California,  round  and  sqr  tins,  10  tb 10 

Califcrnia,  round  and  sqr  tns,  5  lb lO^j 

California,  fancy  pails,  6-tb ...   10 

'>^iifornia.  Fancy  pails,  10-tb lOi^ 

BA.\XBR    LABb. 

Pails,  10  lb 111^ 

Pads,  5  rb _       ,   .       111^ 

Pails.Stt) ;;     ....11% 

RUYAL    LARD 

Pails,  10  tb 12 

I'ails,    6  tb 12^4 

Pails      31b ri^Z 

Fairbank'6  Lard 

Tierces ; @12Vi 

Half-bbls 

Wooden  ouckets 13W 

Pails,  10  lb ■ 12^ 

Pails,  5  tb. ,     V2h2 

Pail8.31b      12% 

Acme  Lard,  10  tb  pails V2Hi 

6  lb  pails 123^1, 

31bpails I21S 

FISH. 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  kits,  15lb8,  new..  1  75  (^  2  00 

Mackerel,  No.  l.Vbbls,  new 10  00  (^10  50 

Mackerel,  No.  2,  kits,  new 1  70  (3 

Mackerel,  No.  2,  i^-bbls,  new 9  50  @10  00 

Mackerel,  Extra  Mess  kits 3  00  @  4  0<» 

Mackerel,  Extra  Mess,  ^ij-bbis 18  00  f(*20  00 

Mackerel,  Mess,  kits      3O0  ^4O0 

Mount  Desert  Mackerel 9  00 

CUmax  Mackerel,  6-tt.  tina @  6  60 

Clover  Leaf  Mackerel.  6-tb  net (a\0  00 


Paragon  Mack'l,  5-lb  tius,net,l  dz 

Off  Shore  Mackerel 

Smutty  Nose  Mackerel 

Crystal  Wave  Mackerel   5  lbs 

Ocean  Spray,  5  lbs 

Mayo's  5lew  Mackerel,  5-&»  tins  . . . 

Diadem,  6-tb  tins 

Mackerel  in  mustard  sauce,  ^  d7... 

Mackerel  in  tomato  sauce 

.Soused  Mackerel,  1  lb 1  75 

Soused  Mackerel,  2  lb 3  00 

Soused  Mackerel  3  1b 4  50 

Soused  Mackerel.  4  lb 5  60 

Potter  &.  Wrightington's  Mack  rel.   6  60 
Windsor  Mackerel,  ^  1  doz  cs    .... 
EaMc'n  Codfish,  in  100  tb  cs,  ^  tb. . 
East'n  Codfish,  boneless,  35  lb  boxs       11 

5      " 
Fresh  Codfish,  2  lb  tins,  per  doz... 
Corned  Codfish,  5  lb  tins 


6  75 

7  50 
9  60 
9  60 

8  50 
5  25 

5  50 

6  00 
5  00 


((*  5  00 
@  6  00 
@  7  00 
7  50 
w  7  50 


121^ 
2  2.5 
G  60 


Bekring  Sea  Codytsh,  Catch  of  1884. 
CaVa  Codfish,  boneless,  30- tb  bxs..  6 

California  Codfish,  in  100*lo  cases..  5 

Cal'a  Codfish,  in  50-lb  bundles 4\tj 

Old,  1  to  2  cents  less,  according  to  condition. 

White  Fish,  No  1,  i^bbls: 10  OOia  1 1  00 

White  Fish,  No  1,  iu  kits 2  00  (g2    26 

White  Fish,  Family,  ^hVlB ii  50  {rt  9  00 

White  Fish,  Family,  kits 2  00 

Tongues  and  Sounds 2  00  @  2  25 

Yarniouih  Bloaters,  100  in  bx  2  00 

Halibut  Fins 2  25  @  2  50 

Labrador  Herrings,  half-bbls 8  50  (a  9  00 

Eastern  Herrings,  box 60  t^ 

Windscr  Herring,  large,  ^  dz  bxs...  3  75 

P.  &  W.  Boneless  Herring.  ^  dz  ...  1  75 

Blackwood's  Boneless  Herring,  ^  dz.  1  60 

Paget  Sound  Herring ..       45  @       50 

Holland  Herring,  ^  keg  of  4 dozen.  1  76  yjs  2  00 

Eastern  Mess  Shad,  in  kits 2  50 

Eastern  Mess  Shad,  in  ^j-bbls iJ  00 

Salmon,  1  tb  cans 1  25  @  1  40 

Salmon,  2  lb  cans. 2  10  ($6  2  26 

Salmon,  2^,-lb  cans 2  40  @  2  60 

Salmon,  Columbia  River,  ^  bbl ....  8  00  (^  9  00 

Salmon,  Columbia  Kiver.  ^  hf  bbl..   4  00  @  5  00 

Salmon  Bellies,  in  kits  25  tbs 2  75 

Salmon  Bellies,  in  kits  16  tba 1  90 

Salmon  Bellien,  Vbl>l8 7  00  @   8  00 

Salmon  Bellies,  bbls 15  OC  *317  00 

Salmon  Tips,  25  lb  kifs 4  50 

Sardines,  14-boxes,  %*  doz 1  56 

Sardines,  ^/ij-boxes 2  50 

American  Sardines,  ^4*8 1  10  ^1  25 

American  Sardines,  ^20 1  86  ^  2  00 

Mustard  Sardines,  ^'s,  per  dM ....    2  00 

Spiced  Sardines,  h<i^,  per  doz 2  00 

Sardelles  in  1^  lb  tins,  per  doz. ..    5  00 

21*2      •'              *'        --  9  00 

Caviar,  1  lb  tins,  per  doz 3  00  @  3  25 

Anchovies,  2  lb  tins,  per  doz 4  50 

'*          small  kegs 6  50 

*'           large  keirs 7  00 

Russian  Sardines,  per  ketr 1  00 

IMPORTED    CHEESE. 

Western  Cream  Cheese 15     6*16 

Western  Connnon 10^11 

Martin's  N.  Y.  State  Cream,  %*  tb IT^j 

Swiss,  Imported,  ^  tb 30    @32 

Eastern  Swiss,  ^  lb 22 

Limburger,  Eastern,  ^  tb 18    @20 

Hol!.ind  or  Edam,  %i  doz 12  50(Wl3  00 

Pine  Apple,  Extern,  4  in  case,  ^  case. ...         6  00 

ftap  Sago,  ^  lb '21^2 

Roquefort 55 

Cream .  tin  foil 22^ 

Sage  Cheese,. ....  24 


Leyden . 
Roman . 


Shelf  ^oods. 

FANCY    GROCERIES. 

Annear  Sauce  ^  V'irits  y  uoz 

Pints  %idox 

Qts.  ^  doz 

Walnut  Catsup  h^  Pints  ^  doz 

Pints  ^  doz 

i^uarts  ^  doz 

Salad  Dressing 

Chutney 

Currie  Powder 

Tamarinds 

Durkee&  Co.'s  Saad  Dressmg.  -IB  uo 
Celery  Salt,  ^  doz.. 

Ulutena,  $  tb 

Challenge    Table 

Sauce  ^  dz.   . . .     1 
Chili  Sauce,  %j  doz. 

Salpicant 

American  Meat  Canning  Ccmpany's 
Cookiiu  Corned  Beef,2-lt)  tins.^uz 

Potted  Ham.  -p  uoz 2 

Potted  Tongue 2 

Potted  lurkey 

Potttu  Chicken 

Potted  Partriuge 

Potted  Ham,  Cutting  Packing  Co. 
Potted  Meats,  Assorted,  per  doz.. 

Roast  Chicken,  per  doz 3 

Roast  Turkey,  j*er  doz 3 

Boned  Turkey,  pi^r  doz 6 

Boned  Cliicken,  per  doz 6 

Lunch  Tongue 3 

Curried  Fowl 

T>eviled  Ham,  per  doz 2 

Deviled  Tongue 

Deviled  Chicken  and  Turkey,  ^ilz. 
[)eviled  Mcits,  Assorted,  per  doz.. 

(^ueen  01i\eH,  in  bottles 4 

^usage  Meat,  2^2  ttt'lins,  $  doz...     4 
Atmore's  Plum  Pudding,!  and  2  tti 

%)  doz 3 

Ilicliardson  &  Robbin's  do,   1  and 

2  It),  ¥doz..  3 

Apple  Butter,  5  tb  pails,  ¥  doz.     . . 

Plum  Butter,  5-tti  jiails 

Peach  Butter,  5-11.  pails 5 

i^uince  Butter,  6-ttt  pails 

Mince   Meat,  6-tu  pails,   *A2  doz  in 

case,  ¥  case 6  6G| 

Mince  Meat,  6-Qt  pails,  14  doz  in 

case,  %i  case 

01am  Chowder,  3  tb  tins,  ^  doz.... 

Fish  Chowder,  3  tli  tins,  %*  doz 

Codfish  Balls,  2-tb  tins,  ^  doz 

Minced  Codlish,  1-fli  tins,  %*  doz. . . 
Cross  &  Blackw  ell's  PicUles,pts  %'dz    4 
Cross  k  Blackwell's  PickleSjCji.^  ^dz    (> 
Shnmps,  2  iloz  each  case,  2  Iti  tins 

Boneless  Sardines,  y^  boxes 4 

Boneless  Sardines,  \^  boxes 

French  Peas 

French  Mushrooms  

Cox  Gellatin,  large  pkgs,  per  doz. . 
Cox  Gellatin,  small  pkgs,  per  doz. . 
Nelson's  (iellatin,  large  pkgs,  ^  dz 

Sea  Moss  Farine,  per  case 

Chutney  Sauce,  English,  per  doz.. 
Boston  Baked  Beans,  3-a>  tins,  Wz    2 

Brawn,  2-lb,  per  doz 

Curry  Powder,  1^  pts  and  pts 2 

Orange  Marmalade,  per  doz 

Deviled  Crab,  lib,  per  doz 

Bartlett's  l^iget  Souno  Clams,  2  lb 

Kennedv's  Baked  Beans.  3-tt)0ins. 

^  doz 


50 

00    rd 

00    @l 

50    (a 

4ID| 

@s 

10   @fl 


(»0 
75 


00 


DFLDE3C3-XJXai-AXl. 

DEMOCRATIC       NOMINEE 

FOR      CONGRESS. 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN. 

FIFTH 

Congressional  District 

FOR    SCHOOL    DIRECTOR 

DR.  JOSEPH  PESCIA. 

RoKnIar  nemocratic  ?(oiniiie«. 


For    State   Senators, 

llTH  SENATORIAL  DISTKICT. 

E.  F.  DRUM. 

DANIEL     J.     CREICHTON, 

RrK'ilnr  I>«'iniMTntlo   Xoniiiioea. 


American  Sugar  Refinery 


Man"'ao»nrcr8  of  the  Cclebratpd 


Supplies   only   Exporters  and 
the  Jobbing  Trade. 

This  Company  Miiunfacturcs  all  th(!  Grades  ot        ^„ 
UAKD  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND  SYRUPSr|||ir 
Special  attention  Given  to  the  Making  'jiillll' 

and  Packing  of  || 

LOAF  SUGAR  FOB  EXPORTATION. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO..  Acents.  208  California  Stree 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND 

"Wllliaixxis,     ilDizxxoxxca.     cfc     Oo., 

I'MOX  BI.O<'K,  <'orii<-r  Market  nntl  SMne  $)tr««ts. 

Shipping  and  Commission 


FOR  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR. 

PHILIP  A.  ROACH. 

(  Preneiit   liieiinibeul.) 
REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 


-AGENTS  FOR— 


•ACIFIO  MAIL  S.  S.  COMPANY. 
•ACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO. 
tIK  CUNARD  LINE. 


THE  MARINE  INS.  CO.  OF  LONDON. 
THE  CHINA  TRADERS'  INS.  CO. 
BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


:iE    CALIFORNIA    LINE    OF     CLIP- 1  WHITNEY  &  SONS'  CAR  WHEK^OS. 
IT.RS  FROM  NEW  YORK  k.  BOSTON.  I  THE  GLASGOW   IRON  CO.  OF  PENN. 
1:11.  H.nVAIIAN  JINK   OV   PACKETS.  USHTON'S  LIVERPOOL  SALT. 


FOR    SALE. 

A  LARGE  bake: 


fV 


CONFECTIONERY     BUSINESS 

IN    IIOXOI.I'I.I'. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
offered  to  the  publiu.  The  premises,  \vhit,h  a 
uated  in  the  center  of  tlie  husiness  part  of  ih^v. 
are  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approvul  m 
ery,  moat  of  which  is  new,  that  is  necessary  to  a 
cessful  continuation  of  a  well-orjjanized 

Baker's  and    Confectioner's 

Business.     The  i>roperty  for  sale  fon.si,-t8  oM 
12(iftxl24ft  with  building's  thereon,  some 
are  I..eiiMC(l  lor  Five  Years,  at  a 

will  almost  Repay  the  Purchase  Moiiey. 

Good  will,  Stock,  Boilers,  EiiiriTies,  Carts,  Ho 
Stable,  Dwelling:  House,  Store-rooms,  Ktc.,  Etc., 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  or  twoVi 
men  experienced  in  the  business.  The  ownerw 
to  retire  on  account  of  oh)  a^je,  but  he  is  willii 
remain  and  introduce  purchasers. 

Energetic  men  can  increase  the  busines 
the  oldest,  best  known  and  best  established 
in  Honolulu, 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  c 

'*  SAN  FRANCISCO  MEHCHANTI 


B 


LOOMIN(}TONf.''^:tr 
NURSERY  GO.  rXJI 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.  ^^ 

Slock  of  every   description   of   Kruit  f 

mental  Tret's.  (.  atalo^'uefur  la'lofj 

■  ready  and  niaiied  on  applicition.    6€ 

13  tireenboiises. 


lES, 


ctober  24,  1884 


SAK  PBAKOISOO   MEROHAKT. 


13 


DESICCATED    COCOANUT. 

iriier  &  -Mcnitt's  \oix  itu  (Joco  — 

I  lb  pkt;s,  rUiu-y  tiiis,  'J-i  il.  hjx 28 

it)  lb  i>ky:M.  fancy  tins,  '24  lb  box 30 

Vesorttiii, fancy  papers,  '25  lb  box *28 

»j  lb  papers,  '21  Iti  box 30 

iieppc'  Cocoanut,  '24  Itis,  assorted 3'2 

■fie  Cocoiinut,  assorted.  1  and  H  lb  tins, 29 


lb  packa;,'cs,  '24  and  1'2  lbs  in  box '29 

b  paekai^es,  24  and  1  *2  lt»s  in  box 30 

and  1  tt>,  assorted,  '24  and  12  lbs  in  bx  29^2 

lk-woo<l  Pails,  10  lbs  net 28 

Ik-wood  Barrels  175  to  200  Iba 22i,ij 

.Itby's  Cocoanut,  round  tine 30  @3l 

iltbv's  Cocoanut.  canisters  32^2((t35 

BAKING    POWDER. 

yal  Bakni},' I'owders,  4-oz  can,  ^  doz 1  52 

yal  Bakini^  I'oAders,  G-oz  can,  ^  doz 2  10 

yal  Bakinj^-  Powders,  S-oz  can.  ^  doz  2  80 

yal  Baking  Powders,  1'2-oz  can,  ^  doz 4  20 

al  Bakuiir  Powders.  l(>-oz  ;an,  ^  doz 5  4'2 

'  liakins  Powders,  3-lb  can,  $  doz 14  87 

,  llakinjf  Powders,  5-tb  can,  ^  doz 24  60 

il  Bakitif?  Powders,  10-lb  can,  ^  Joz 44  55 

lit's  6  lb  pails,  1  doz  in  case,  ^  Joz 1'2  50 

i)f8  3  lb  pails,  1  doz  in  case,  ^  doz 8  00 

!!'■«  1  II,  nails 2  75 

'ins,  1  doz  in  case,  ^  doz 2  50 

ins, '2  doz  in  case,  ^  doz 1  60 

ins,  '2  doz  in  case,  ^  doz  1  25 

r  i  ns,  '2  doz  in  case,  ^  doz 80 

rs  \  pound  round  cans,  perdox. .   1  45 
.  .      usO  oz  "  "        "      ...  2  10 

X  Price's  >^  pound     "  *'  "...  '2  70 

.c  Price's  »4     "         "  "         "...  4  00 

V  I'riiesl         "  "  "  "...    5  20 

^.IHi   "         "  "  "      ..12  60 

s4       "         "  "  "      ..19  20 

s  5      "      square      "         "      ..23  '20 

^  Powders,  4-oz  can  ^  doz 1  40 

x  Powders,  6-oz  can  %*  doz 2  00 

4  Powders,  8-oz  can  %  doz 2  50 

4  Powders,  l*2-oz  can  ^  doz...  .     3  7-5 

:  Powders,  16-oz  can  ^  doz 4  50 

!_■  Powders,  3-oz  can  %1  doz 13  00 

tsakinjr  Powders,  5-oz  can  %i  doz 21  00 

jijf.  liaking  Powder,  4-oz.  cans,  per  doz. .    1  50 

6  oz.  cans,  per  doz 2  00 

8  oz.  cans,  per  doz J,  To 

1*2  oz.  cans,  per  doz 4  00 

16  OZ-  cans,  per  doz 5  '25 

<  tied  Baking  Powder,  4  oz  tins,  per  doz 1  40 

6  oz  tins,  per  doz 2  00 

8  oz  tins,  per  doz 2  50 

1'2  oz  tins,  per  doz 3  75 

16  oz  tins,  per  doz 4  60 

3  lb  tins,  per  doz 13  00 

51b  tins,  perdox 21  00 

'  ife  A  Fork  BaKin<{  P'der,  3  doz  in  .s,  ^  doz.   4  50 

Bakinn  Powder,  lbs 3  50 

,  Baking'  Powder,  >ij  lbs 2  .50 

KakiiiK  Powder,  6-oz 1  60 

Ivikin;,'  Powder,  1-Ib  cans,  per  doz. 4  50 

Dikiii;,'  Powder,  i^-lb  can,  per  doz 2  50 

l;iothers',  ^  Ifross 2  00 

njriiia  Grape  Sn^'ar,  5-oz  paila,   net 50 

fornia  Grape  Sui^ar,  Vi-lt>pails 50 

fomia  Grape  Supir,  1  lb  pails 00 

rapagne  H.  P.  4  oz.  net  weight,  ¥  gross....    1  50 

rapaitne  B.  P.  10  oz.  net  »  eight,  ^)  gross 3  00 

mpa»rne  B.  P.  19  oz.  net  weight,  ¥  gross...  30  00 

/en's  1'2  oz  tins,  ^  doz 3  60 

en's  6  Bz 2  00 

leer.large,*  gross 5     00 

leer,  mednnn,  *  gross 30  00 

leer,  small,  iS  gross 17  00 

nelly's  Premium,  IJ  gross 15  00 

noUy  8  1  lb  cans,  W  doz 3  00 

Holly's  O  K 13  00 

nelly's  '20  oz  pail 45  00 


Boyd's — same  as  Bowen  s. 

Preston  &  Merrill's ,^, , 

Bartod's  Peerless,  1/4  tb  cans,  ¥  gross...'. 

Barton  s  Peerless,  Hi  Vb  cans,  *  Jozen 

Barton  s  Peerless,  2  lb  cans,  *  dozen 

Barton's  Peerless,  4  tb  cans,  W  dozen  . .   . 

E.  Guittard  &  Co. 'a  5  oz  cans,  *  gr  (intalUble).. 

E.  Guittard  &  Co.'s  1  lb  cans 

Horaford's  Bread  Preparation,  3  doz  12  oz  pack 

ages,  per  case 

YEAST    CAKES- 
•steel  &  Price's  Lupulin,  feast  Gams,  per  gross. 

Vienna  Dry  Yeast,  3  doz  in  bt  w  *  box 

Cal.  Grape  Sugar  Powder,  net  eight,  ^ 

(Jal .  Orape  Sugar  Powder,  new  eight,  ^i| 

Cal .  Grape  Sugar  Powder  net  weight.  1 

CREAM    TARTAR 

KIEGER'S  Cream  Tartar,  12  pacKages,  10  lbs  . 

RIKGE'R'S  i*j-lb,  24  packages , 

VVELLMAN,  PECK  &  CO'S  "pure, '  1-lb  papers 
WELLMAN,  PECK  k  CO'S  "pure,"  1-lb  tins  . 
Buffalo  1-lb  tins 


,22  00 
18  00 
2  75 
7  50 
15  00 
10  50 
42  00 

7  50 


papers. 


9  60 

2  61 

25 

40 

87 

.3  30 
.3  30 
.  38 
.  40 
.  30 
.     25 


SODA. 

RIEOER'S  16  oz  packages 

WELLMAN,  PECK  &  CO'S  "Pure,"...- 

Callaghan's  36  ».  boxes,  ^  lb 

Barton's  Peerless,  1 2  lb  boxes 

Barton's  Peerless,  36  lb  boxes 

Pacific  So<la  Co.'s  Soda 

M.  Ehrman  &  Co's  Soda  and  Saleralal . 

Buffalo  Soda  and  Saleratns 

Albert  Mau  &  Co.  s  Soda  and  Sal 


6 
6 

5Vj 
6 
6 
6 
6  60 


Gillett's  Extra  Double  Strength  Extracts. 


Lemon- 
2  oz  Panel,  *  gr  .18  00 

4  oz  Panel 36  00 

6ozjPanel 54  00 

8  oz  full  meas,¥dz  6  50 
16   ozdo 13  OO 


Vanilla — 
2ozPanel,  S  gr..30  00 

4  (,z  Panel     68  00 

6  oz  Panel 72  00 

8ozfulliiiea8,$dzll  00 
16  ozdo 22  00 


Lemon — 

1  oz  2  dz  in  cs 

»  dz 

2  oz  2  dz  do. . . 
4  oz  1  dz  do  -  - 
6  oz  1  dz  do 


Jewett's  Flavoring  Extracts 


.1  12>«, 
.1  75 
.3  16 
4  60 


8oz  1  dzdo 6  60 

1  ozl  dzdo.l:  1  10 


Vanilla- - 
1  oz  2  dz  in  es 

#  dz 1  75 

2oz2dzda 2  60 

4  oz  1  dzdo.  ..'4  70 

6  oz  1  dzdo 6  75 

8oz  1  dzdo 9  10 

16  ozl  dzdo.. --18  00 


Oillett's  Standard  Flavoring  Extracts. 


Lenion- 
2  oz  Panel,  ^gr..l0  00 

4  oz  Panel   20  00 

6oz  Panel 30  00 

8  oz  fl  meas,  $  dz..   4 


Vanilla  — 

2oz  Panel 16  00 

4oz  Panel 30  00 

6  oz  Panel 43  50 

8oz  tlmeas,$dz.    6  70 


-^LIFORNIA   VINEYARDS. 


i 


BUG    4;HAKI.K»i, 

Krug  station,  St.  Helena,  NapaCo.,Oal. 
'roducer  of  tine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


ill!'  , 


^'LAVORINC    EXTRACTS. 

Hteqer  n. 

Lemon    Vanilla  or  ass,  2  oz  $  gr 12  OO 

4  ozdo,  Sdoz 2  00 

6  oz  do,  ^  doz 3  00 

8  ozdo,*  doz 3  60 

16ozdo,  $dz 7  50 

Rieger^a  Iteble, 

Lemon,  Vanilla  or  ass,  2  oz,  ^  gr 24  00 

4  oz  do,  ^  doz 4  00 

6  ozdo,  ^  doz ]    6  00 

8  oz  do,  ^   loz 7  50 

16  ozdo,  #  doz 15  00 

Rieger's  Essence  Jamaica  Ginger,  *  gr. 24  00 

Rieger's  Lime  Juice.  ¥  doz 2  75 

Burnett  it  Standard. 

Lemon,  2  oz  glass,  $  doz 2  00 

Assorted,  do 2  00 

Rose,  do 2  00 

Vanilla,  do 3  00 

Lemon,  5  oz  glass,  ij^  doz ]]   4  00 

Vanilla,  do 6  00 

Lemon,  10  oz  glass,  ^  doz ..'.   8  00 

Vanilla,  do 12  00 

Steel  «fc  jt*nce*it. 

Lemtn  or  Assorted,  1-16  pints,  *  doz 1  25 

Lemon  or  Assorted,  ^  pints,  do 2  00 

Lemon  or  Assorted,  I4  pints,  do 4  00 

Lemon  or  Assorted,  H2  pints,  do 7  60 

Lemon  or  Assorted,   pints,  do .!!.14  50 

Vanilla,  1-16  pints,  do '2  00 

Vanilla,  Vg  pints,  do 3  00 

Vanilla,  "^  pints,  do 6  00 

Vanilla,  Vj  pints,  do ..!!l2  00 

Vanilla,    pints,   do 23  60 

Leinon  Suaar. 

RIEGER'S*  doz 3  00 

Steel  &  Price's,  S  doz 3  50 

Guittard's,  *  doz 3  50 

J^.  Guittard  A  Co,* 8. 

Lemon,  1  oz,  *  doz 1  10 

Vanilla,  2  oz,  *  doz "..  i! ............ ..1  20 

Rose,  2  oz,  *  doz... I \\ 2  75 

Assorted,  2  oz    *  doz X  00 


6oz,do 9  Jeoz  dn--   :  13  00 

Jamaica  Ginger. 

Rieger's,  4  oz,  *  gross 24  00 

Gillett's  (full  streiigth),  4  oz,  *  gross 30  00 

Jewett's  4  oz,  S  doz *. 2  80 

Dr.    Pr  5  oz  bottles,  ¥  gross 39  00 


Grocers'  Sundries. 


CANDIES. 


stick Xl-dblly^ 

Drops 12iil2Hj 

Lumps ]2@12><i 

Fancy  Mixed.     17@22 
American  Mixedl4@12'4i 
Plain  Mixed..     12(S 
Best  Gum  Drops         16 


Cream  goods.  .20  @  28 

Loz,  C'»"versn22  @  '25 

Loz,  plain        22  @  26 

Chocol  goods.. 21  @  25 
Cocoanut,  8tkbl8 

Seed  Candies.. 18  @  22 


No.   3 " 

No.    4 " 

No.    5 ;..     " 

Nest  of  5 " 

Churng— Square  Box. 

No.  1 17x17x24     22  gals. 

No.  2 20x'20x27 

No.  3 23x'2'2x30 

No.  4 24x'24x36 

No.  5 26x28x42 

No.  6 28x28x48  122  galsc . . . 

No.  7 30x30x-54  181  gals. . . . 

H'ood  Ci/linder. 

No.  1 2\  gals.... 

No.  2    4*  *" 

No.  3 7        •< 

No.  4 101^    "    '.'.'.] 

No.  5 16        "    ... 

Old   Style  Dasher-Pine. 
Iron  Hoop.  Per  Doz.    Galvanized  Hoop  Per  doi 


36  gals. . 
46  gals.. 
63  gals. . 
90  gals.. 


3  60 
3  00 
2  .50 
1  62iA 

13  00 
17  00 
22  OC 
24  Ot 
26  Of 
28  0( 
35  Ot 

.  2  50 
.  3  00 
.  8  50 
.  4  00 
.   4  5G 


No.  1 ,  2  gallons, 
No.  2,  3 
No.  3,  6 
No.  4,  8 


No,  0 2K  gallons 

No.  1 4^2  gallons 

No.  2. ..... .   6     gallons 

No.  3 9     gallons 

No.  4 10}^  gallons 

No.  6 14',^  gallons 

No.  .5i<i.  ..,20     gallons 
No.  6 '28     gallons 


TUBS.  PAILS,  WOODENWARE.   Etc 

Coos  Bay  Stave  and  Lumber  Company  quote  Jas 
follows: 

Tubi. 

Painted    No.  O Per  Doz.  20  00 

No.  1 "     "  15  00 

No.  2 "      "  12  00 

No.  3 "      "  9  00 

Nest  of  3    1-2-3 "    Nest       3  00 

Varnished  No.  O "    Doz  21  00 

No.  1 ' "      "  16  00 

"  No.  2 "      "  14  00 

"  No.  3 "      "  12  00 

"  No.  4 "      "  9  00 

"  Nest  of  3    1-2-3 "    Nest      3  50 

White  G    H.  E.  No.  1 "     Doz.  20  00 

No.  2 "      "  18  00 

"         No.  3 "      "  16  00 

"  "         Nest  of  3 "    Nest       4  50 

"      B.  H.  E.   No.  1 "     Doz.  18  00 

"  "         No.  2 "      "  16  00 

No.  3 "      "  14  00 

"  "        NestofS "    Nest  4^0 

Keelerg. 

No.   1 PerDoz.  6  00 

No.   2 "      "  4  60 


15  00     No.  1,  2  gallons',     16  00 
18  00     No.  2,  3        "  20  00 

21  00     No.  3,  6        "         23  00 
24  00     No.  4,  8        "  27  00 

Thermometer. 

l'«i  gallons 3  5C 

3  gallons 5  OC 

4  gallons 6  OC 

6  gallons 7  6< 

7  gallons 8  50 

10     gallons 10  00 

14      gallons 14  00 

18     gallons 20  00 

Butter  Workers. 

No.  1,  2  feet  long 3  00 

No.  2,  2'A  feet  long V.'.'.   4  00 

No.  3,  3  feet  long  5  CK> 

No.  4,  31*2  feet  long ][  6  00 

No.  5,  4  feet  long .'.*.'.'!  7  (X) 

Pails. 

Painted PerDoz 

Varnished  B.  H. . .   .  "      <* 

G.  H '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"   "      " 

White  G.  H •■      .. 

"    G.  H,  Large '.'.■. "      •' 

Lard,  lOlb ••     ■< 

"     20  1b "      '■ 

Flour  Pails  No.  1 ••     " 

2 '.■■.'.  '•     " 

3 "     •< 

Washboards,  Family "      '« 

"  Laundry •«      " 

'*  Double  Zinc " 

Barrel  Covers,  22  inch "      " 

19S^  inch "     " 

><!  Barrel  Covers  16',l2 "      " 

Step  Ladders ".;.'  per  Foot     22 

Ice  Chests,  No.  1 12  50 

"    No.  2 .■;.";;.■.■  isoo 

No.  3 17  50 

No.  4 20  00 

Cheese  Safes,  No.  1 3  26 

No.  2 '.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  2  75 

No.  3 2  25 

Usual  discount  to  the  trade  on  Tubs,  Churns  etc., 
Butter-workers,  Washboards,  Pails,  etc.,  Net. 

MALT    LIQUORS. 

Mnxhsh  Bottled  Beer. 

Tennent,!  Ale,  qts  and  pts 3  60(84  On 

Burke's  Bass  Ale  qts  and  pts 3  50c<f4  00 

Guinness'  Stout,  Burke's,  qts  and  pts         3  75(a4  00 
Blood,  Wolfe  &  Co,  XXX  Porter,  qts 

YYv  «'J  •"?••;•   ■•.,  •: 3  50@4  00 

XXX  stout,  qts  and  pts 3  50@4  00 

Tennent's  Stout \ 

California  Ales  and  Port  2 

Dble  doz  pts 


2  25 
2  50 
2  75 

2  76 

3  25 
2  25 

2  60 
12  00 

9  00 
7  50 

1  75 

4  25 

3  25 
3  60 

2  75 
2  60 


lie  follon  ins  arc  home  of  our  l,ea(l. 
r  Wine  ProtlneorN  and  Rrandy  I>is. 
ers,  «  ith  Post  Ofliee  AddreNs: 


BVUVTM^K, 

>  Fresno  ,Cal. 

'roducer   of    fine   wines   and    brandies, 
11  the  choicest  varieties  of  grapes. 


CLARIFYINa  &  PRESERYINa  WINES. 

'The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pa'jiflc  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  BOAKE  &  CO 
Stratford,  Lug.,  for  their  renowned 

LiaUID     ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merij 
of  whicli  has  been  confirmed  by  Sih  er  Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
Pans  18/8,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Ama ""      ' 


.  WEIXBEUGEK,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 
St.  Helena. 


W.  CRABB,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
,    Napa  County . 


M.  WHEELER,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Bello 
,    Station,  St.  Helena. 


iH 


McCORl),  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  Bello 

station,  St.  Helena. 


P.  WEAKS,  Manufacturer  of  Wiuss,  near  Bello 
-    Station,  St.  Helena. 


JGU8TE  JEANMONOD,  Manufacturer  of  Wines, 
Oakville,  Napa  county. 


W.  LYMAN,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  St. 
•    Helena. 


SCHBANZ,   Wine  .Grower  and    Distiller,    St. 
,    Helena. 


5NEER  WINE  CELLAR,  MANUFACTURER 
'a  Dealer  m  all  kinds  of  California  wines  and 
"es.  1  .  Eschelbach,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City 
ingeles  Co.,  Cal. 


PA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Send  for  Catalogue  of 
I*  Trees,  Wrape  Vlues,  Phylloxera. 
Besistlii.;  Urape  Vines,  Etc. 

COATES  &  TOOL, 

Kaiia  City,  Cal. 


nisterdain  188.1;  viz; 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN  FOR  RED  WINES, 

CLARET,  BURGUNDY  and  PORT. 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE  WINES, 

HOCK,  SAUTEKNES,  SHERRY  and  MADEIRA,  also  for  DISTILLED 
LIQUORS  ;  BRANDY,  WHISKY,  GIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

FOR  PRESERVING  THE  BRILLIANCY  OF  THE  WINES. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

FOR  CORRECTING  THE  ROUGHNESS  OF  YOUNG  WINES. 

VWINE    RESTORER, 
FOR  RESTORING  BADLY  MADE  OR  BADLY   TREATED,  HARSH 
AND  TART  WINES. 

A  trial  according  to  directions  will  proi  e  the  superior  quality  of  these  finings.  For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

Q^.A.:E\.JLmJES&  TyT:JEST.-N^^S<D13L:E3    c*j  00., 

Sole  AtrenlN.     314  SACKAMKJfTO  .ST..  .S.  F. 


WM.  K.    IllNTON. 


»M.  M.  UINTON,  JR 


WM.  M.  HINTON  &  CO. 

STEAM    PRINTERS. 

526  CliAV  STREET.  Httn  Francisco 


amphlets  and  printing  of  every  description  execttted 
at  lowest  rates. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING. 

WITH    ILLUSTBATIONS. 


Read    Before  the    State   Horticultural 
,  Society,  February  2»,  1884,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Mbrchant  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


SILK     CULTURE. 

My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
Price    Twenty.Flve     Cento    per    Copy. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc., 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

THEEMOMETEE     Aid)     BAEOMETER     COKBINED, 

For  use  of  Silk  Kaisers. 

Free  by  Mall,  only  75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  ftive  information  to  correspond- 
ents who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  stamp 
for  reply. 

Specimen  Boxes  of  Cocoons  and  Reeled 
Silk,  35   cents. 

Kone  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER, 

Praotical  Silk  Oulturist. 

STEW    EISBOM, 
Burllngrton  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

O*  Also  asrent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope  "  only   50 
cents  per  year  in  advance. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  UO. 

CHINA,  EAST  INDIA  AND  GENKEAL 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

808    CaUfornla   Street,  Kan    Francisco; 
■tS  (f«dar  Street,  Sfew  Ifork. 
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Single  qts 

Halt-casks 

Casks  

EicelsiorAle — SiDgle  quarts 

Double  pints 

Casks 

Ht  casks 

Usual  discount  to  tho  trade  . 
German  Beer. 

liavarian  baer,  in  bottles,  qts 

Carl  Niklab,  Oulnibach 

Scandinavian  Beer. 

Tuborg's  Copenhagen,    export,    qis 

and  pts 

PHILIP  BEST  Milwaukee  iJeer— 

Casks,  6  doz.  qts  

Casks.  10  doz.  pts 

Cases,  '2  doz.  qts 

Oases,  3  doz.  pts 

Conrad  &  Co's  Budweiser  Beer- 
Casks,  pts,  10  doz  

Casks,  Standard  qtg,6-doz 

Casks.  Our  size  quarts,  0-doz 

Jeifay's  Cleveland  Lager,  patent  stop- 
pers, 4  doz  qts 

Vnheuser-Busch  B.  Assn  St.  Louis  Lager 

Qts  *doz 

Pts,  *  doz 

Schlitz's  Milwaukee  Lager,  doz. , 
Rebstiwk  St  Louis  Lager,  per  eask . 

Quarts 

falk  s  Milwaukee  Beer — 

Quarts,  per  eask.O  doz 

Pints,  per  cask,  10  doz 


2  00 
18  00 
35  00 
•2  00 
2  00 
30  00 
15  00 


2  75@3  50 
4  00#t  50 


4  0034  25 


18  00 

19  00 
7  00 
6  00 

20  00 

21  00 
19  00 

13  00 
Beer— 

4  50 

2  00 
3  60a4  00 

17  50 

3  50 

17  50 

18  00 

PAPER  &.   STATIONERS'  SUPPLIES 

llO  per  cent,  discount.] 
Paper, bldg.  Alb  *  lb. 8     :Faper,straw,Vrm.7o@l  00 
ornamented    do  .12><2|     Manilla  »  lb. ..  .103    H 

tarred,  do O    i    hardware 10,*    11 

varnished 15     I    domestic  Manilas  9cti    10 

One-half  cent  ¥  lb  discrimination  on  light  Manil&i». 

eJotj  Paper,  ^  ream 8081  25 

Letter  Paper,  V  ream.  1  25;a2  00 

Pass  Books  ^  duzen 20(S     %> 

Memorandum  Books  W  dozen 75^3  00 

Blank  Books,  %  bound,  ^  quire  12(3     20 

full       "         "  30^1   40 

Envelopes,  letter  size,  *  M 1  00®3  00 

Slates  *  dozen  45^1  00 

Stejl  Pens  W  gross 2.5<  2  00 

Lead  Pencils    "  1  25r*x  00 

Penholders,  per  doz 20@     40 

Ink,  '3  oz  Cones,  pel  ;:r08s 6  00 

Ink,  8  "    Jet  Black,  *  doz      1403150 

Ink,  pints       "  "     2  50^83  00 

Ink,  quarts    "  "     4  00®«  00 

Arnold's  writiting  fluid,  qarts,  per  doz .. .  5  75 

'*       pints,        '*      ...  3  75 

1^"  '•      ...  2  00 

*  ■'  **      c^nes,  per  gross. .  5  75 

C  irter's  and  Tliomas'  at  the  same  price. 

M  icilage,  Uhoad's  new,  dcz    80@1  00 

Mucilatce 1  25,i<l  40 


PAPER  BAC 

Vo.  1  .Manilla. 
Discount  20,  25  and  30  ¥c,  according  to  quality. 

V.  lb *1  00,  8  4  80 

S     1  20   10" 5  20 

1        1  60   12" e  30 

X^,  1  701  14" 8  30 

2         2  00110      9  00 

3      2  m\  20" 10  00 

4      2  90   25" 11  00 

5      3  40'  30" 13  00 

6      4  00[  35  "    15  00 

7  4  40' 


BACS  AND  BACCINC 

Oram  Bags  2'j!x3(>,  H  f 6I4  rfCV, 

do        do     do    Neville  J:  Uo's  Anchor  7^yr7'»t| 

Barley,  24x40,  HS ^KaMh-i 

Wool  3Mj-lb 30    <g  37 


do  4-th. 

Potato  Gunnies 

{lean 

Kloiur  bagM  halves . . . 

Jo    do      quarters. 
Flax  .Sail  Twines- 
Cable  Mills  A 

•'       "        AA 


(840 
12{<tl3 
(iitO'4 

"ihtan  8}4 

5(85^, 

28 
32 


BLACKING. 

Ladies  Dressing,  W  dz.l  25  Jacquot  French,  No.  3, 


Bi.\by's  No.  4,  *  gr  .  .6  50 

Bixby's  Best 0-50 

Mason's  No.  4 (i  00 

Mason's  No.  2  4  00 

L>ay  a.  Martin's  smalU 

¥doz    150 

Dayi&Martin's  metli'm  2  50 
D.%y&M'\rtin'8  larire  —  3  50 


per  gross 5  00 

No.  4,  per  gross 7  00 

M  M  &  Co's  Brilliant 

Dressing,  per  doz..   90 

Eagle  Dressing 1  00 

Whitlemore's  Fr. 

Polish  per  gross  ....9  50 


GINGER  aIE- 


J.  Shanks  Ginger  Ale 


Per  doz  $1  50 


ToDacco. 

PLUG. 

Seal  Rock  Tobacco  Co— 

Fine  Navy,  all  sizes 50 

Hough  and  Ready,  all  sizes 54 

Express,  twist  and  coil 57 

Lorillard's  Climax  ^red  tin  tag) 50 

Red  Cross  (red  cross  tag) 50 

Tomahawk  50 

Bullion  (Blue  Tin  Tag) 50 

Sailor's  Delight  (green  tin  tag) 48 

Mechanic's  Deliirht  (yellow  tin  tag) . .  46 

Big  Boom T -12^ 

Summit  (wliite  tin  tag) 50 

Gem  City  Tobacco  Works— Spotted  Fawn  .  62 

Crown  Jewel 52 

Golden  Rule 51 

Oausnian's  Horse  Head  (Tin  Tag) 50 

Horse  Head  (Gold  Tag).  1  SO 

Little  Hatchet  'Tiu  Ta<5) 46 

Liggett  &  Myer's  Star    49 

74  R.  &  R 49 

Sledge 47 

Scalping  Knife 41 

Wilson,  McCally  &  Co's  HappyThought  67 
P.  J.  Sjrg  &  Co's  Saw  Log  3'i 

Fence  Rail,  32-oxg8  52  J4 

Druininond— Good   Luck 48    @50 

IIorseShoeTag 46     @48 

A.  D.  1882 61     @52 

Musselman's  Keno 54 

J.B  Pace's  Scroll  Tin-tag,  6  and  12  In. 

plug 87 

Cable  Coil,  3  and  4  oz 76 

Talbot's  Man  s  Companion,   12  and  6 

inch  TwLst 65 

SrightStar 65 

Cable  Coil 75 

Light  Pressed 67J^ 

Pilot  Navy 62 

Hardgrove  Peach 50 

Hardgrove  12.x<)in  Twist 52>^ 

K.  J.  Chrii,tian's  Onward,  12  and  6<inch 

Twist- 40 

ElkHorn 65 

Unmatched 65 

V'arbrough's  Twist  No.  1 65 

Gregory's  Twist 40(g70 

Nnir 


Cullingwcrth  &  Ellison,  Bright  Navy 45 

1*2  and  6-in  Twist o5 

Light  Pressed     57>rl2 

O.W.Allen,  Cable  Coil 55 

12  and  6-in  Twist 45 

Light  Pressed 50 

Buchanan  &  Lyall's  Neptune  Bright  Navy  62 

Chroniii  Bright  Navy.  52',lj 

Chic  Bright  Navy 54 

Bright  Mars,  6  and  12-inch  Twist 55 

Sun  Gold  Blocks  and  Light  Pressed,  all 

weights 65 

Rough  and  Ready 57 

LK>ubIe  Square 67 

Osca.  Wilde 65 

Tibbets  Twist 67 

Paces  l*2-inch  4-oz  rods 67 

King  Philip,  light  pressed,  4-oz 67^^ 

Raleigh 65 

Peach  Orchard,  dark,  J^s 50 

Private  Stock  Navy's,  Finest 55 

Light  Pressed 65    (»52i,tj 

Black  Tobacco 32i,l2@4 0 

Leo,  10  oz 50 

CIIKWINO — FINB  COT. 

American  Eagle,  10  lb  pails 7  50 

Mule  Ear,  10  lb  pails 7  25 

Ambrosia,  10  lb  pails 7  50 

New  Era,  10  lb  pails 6  25 

Gold  Bond,  10  lb  pails 5  25 

Solace,  in  foil,  per  gross 9  50 

American  Eagle,  in  foil,  per  gross 9  50 

Man's  Companion,  in  10-lbs  pails 8  00 

Autumn  L.:af,  in  10-lb  pails 7  50 

Pride  of  Washington,  in  10-lbs  pail. . .  7  00 

The  Twin  Sisters,  in  10  lbs  pails 6  W) 

Rose  Leaf,  in  10-lbs  pails  (Lorillard's)..  7  25 

8UOKINO-  LONG  CUT. 

National  Pride 50 

Virginia  Beauty 68 

Silk  Plush  55 

Buchanan  &  Lyall's  Peerless.  S's,  V'---  72"/^ 

Old  Guard 1  05 

Rifle  Cut  Plug 71 

Cream 65 

Melrose 58 

Old  Judge,  5  lb  bxs,  2  oz  pkgs 105 

Fragrant  Vanity  Fair,5  lb  bxs,  2  oz  pkgs  1  00 

Fragrant  Vanity  Fair,  in  tin  boxes 115 

Sweet  Caporal 1  00 

Old  Gold.... 60 

Superior  Golden  State 

P  LoriUard  &  Co's  Golden  Curl,  in  toil. . .  62Vj 

"               "       Golden  Cupid 621*2 

SMOKING-  GRANULATKD. 

Buchanan  *  Lyall's  Silver  Star 50 

Seal  of  North  Carolina,  "ii's @55 

Blaekwell's  Durham,  \'» 58 

Blackwell's  Durham,  ^C» 60 

Duke  of  Durham,   '^fes,  \'a,  Hi'g  lbs. 

Duke  of  Durham,  Cross  Cut 

Powhattan. 65 

May  Queen 60 

UncleNed 60 

Pace  &  Sijier's  Olive 70 

"           Creole  Beauty 57*^ 

ClQARETrKS. 

Our  Boys , 

Little  Beauties 

Richmond  Gems 

Virgin  Queen 

Three  Aces 

Three  Kings 6  75 

Duke  of  Durham    lO's ' 

Ijone  Fisherman  O's,  ^  M 


Frank  Jones  Cardinal, 20'   and  lO's, 

per  M 

Fruits  and  Flowers,  10*8 

Fragrant  Vanity  Fair,  lO's  and  20's. 

per  M '.      4  25(ft4  50 

Fi-air.  Vanity  Fair,  H^  Perique,  20'8, 

lO's,  *fM 4  75(<r5  00 

Old  Judge,  20's  and  lO's,   I"  M -1  ,')0 

Sweet  Caporal,  20'8  and  lO's,  *<  M . .      4  75@5  00 

CIOARETTB  r.APKR. 

Fragrant  Vanity  Fair,  ^  box 1  35 

Job,  different  sizes,  %J  box 65 

Papier  Mais,  ^  box 

Manufacture  Nationalc.  ^  box 1  50 


Drugs,  Oils,  Paints,  etc. 

DRUGS.    DYES.     ETC.  V 

Alum,  ground,  %*  lb i'A% 

Alum,  lump.  ^  lb C"    -i'j 

Ammonia,  for  washing,  quart. ::  IH) 

Ammonia,  for  washing,  pints '.i  00 

Arrowrf  ot,  Bermuda,  i*  lb -15 

Arrowroot,  St.  Vincent.  ^  lb 'J.5 

Borax,  100  lb  cases,    refined 10    i<<     i:i 

E^rax,  powdered IS 

Cassia  Buds 'Ml 

Copperas 2®       .'5 

Aloes 30    «r     (id 

Gum  Arai)ie 35    ia      'j5 

Bluestone 6    c"      9% 

Gum  Camphor ((^     35 

Gum  Mastic "'  "" 

Gum  Shellac,  bleached 

Gum  Shellac,  ^  lb 

Isinglass,  in  sheets 1   ''*' 

Indigo,  Manilla,  best 1  OOm  I  ■.',■> 

Potash,*  case 3  50(n(i  .'>() 

Lye,  concentrated,  ^  case 3  50(r'i  .'id 

Resin,  common,  in  bbls.  ot  280  lbs. .  3  75(«i")  (Ml 

Resin,  strained,  white Cn(>  50 

Sal  Soda,  i  II  bbls. ,  English (_"  'J 

Strychnine,  i4i  ounce i  ^iO 

Strychnine,  %(  ounce 1    10 

Sulphur  Flour,  »  lb. (in  bbls) Ib'S 

Sulphur  in  rolls,  f  ft. !> 

Whiting,  in   bbls.,  *lb IV^M       '-' 

Saltpetre.  *  lb 14    dr     18 

iVssafetida 40 

Elm,  Slippery '25 

Elm.  Ground 'i'> 

Elm,  in  small  packages ■*'} 

Sassafras  Bark 1  ''^ 

Elder  Berries ■'" 

Juniper  Berries "_' 

Sumac  Berries -■'* 

Cobalt,  powdered,  *  lb 4W 

(Cochineal SO 

Indigo,  Bengal 1  76 

Indigo,  Caracas 1  00 

Indigo,  Guatemala 1  66 

Indigo,  Jladras 1  22 

"hosphorus,  1  lb  cans,  *  Ik 1  2S 

Phosphorus,  10  lb  cans,  *  tb 115 

l.xlide  Potass,  ^  1b 1  6501  75 

'Quinine  *)  07    (tfl  20 

Opium,  »  lb 4.62r(i4  75 

Morphine ....  :i  65 

Wheeler's    Carbon    Bi-Sulphide. 
Discount — 15  per  cent. 

1  dozen  1  lb  bottles 4  00 

1  dozen  3tb  bottles <*  00 

OLIVE    OILS.  „  „     „ 

California,  W  doz  pints 3  00(8n 

qts 2  75((<3  0(1 

C  »■  per'^  Santa  Barbara.  V  doz r25( 


J.  orsULACH. 


c.  BCNISCIir. 


J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO., 


SOXUHA,  <'AI.. 


TEii 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade' in 

lots  to  suit. 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 


I 


204  and  206  Sansome  St 


WINE  VAULTS  AND   OFFICE, 

Cor.  JHARKKT    A    HECOXD   STKEE'ra. 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

JAMES    HUNTER 

OAUGtja  OF   WINES    AJNU    SPIRITS 

(Established  1861.) 
orriCE— .323    FROXT    KTKEET, 

San  Francisco. 

rAPA  A  SUNOHA  WINE  CO. 

f.  C    PRIBER,   President 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

DRALRR     IN 

CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND     BRANDIES, 


W 


600,000 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS 

AND 

ROOTED  VINES 

Ol'iienrly  nil  th<>  Priiicipal  varieties 
of  KrapPH  for  IlED  WINEK  and  Table 
Cite,  inclndlnir, 

ZINKANDKI-,  MATAIIO,  CABERNET,  CHAUCHE 
NOlU,  Pl.Ol'SSAUD.  GKKNACHE,  CAIIIONANE. 
PETIT  PINOT,  CHARBONI),  VEKDKI,,  MCSCAT  OF 
ALEXANUKIA,  CllASSELAS  •  FO.N'rAINBLEAU, 
BLACK  UAMBUKO,  Etc.,  alio,  LENOIR,  UEUBE- 
MOKTand  III  1' ARIA. 

Cuttinj'S  being  made  from  our  own  vineyards,  and 
past  experience  in  handUng  and  shipping,  guarantees 
fresh  and  i>effcct  cuttings  to  purchasers. 

Prices  furni.sKed  on  ajiplieation.  Reduction  given 
on  large  orders. 

R.  T.  PIERCE, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF  CALIFORNIA   FOR   ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation. 

BY  — 

JOHNM-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D„  F.  C.  S 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

I'KICE  25  CENTS. 


-THE 


HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 


w 


ROBERT   GRIEVE    & 

IS  THE  BEST  k: 

ADVERTISING  MED1U3 


HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS 


THE    COCOA    CROP    IS    SHORT 


Look  Ont  for  Aaltilteratlona. . 

BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  COl! 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will    be  Sure  of  SecuriM|k 
'the  Best.  1  i 

Wm.  T.  Goleman  &  Co.^ 

SOLE  A      X! 


i 


51  October  24,  1884 


etc. 
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Barton  4  Ouester  s  C3  qts  and  pu. . .  8  5o@9  50 

Duret,  (|ls  and  pts 5  it>    (gH  50 

Hlagniol,  putii 5  60 

Plavuiol  4 uarts 475 

'  Mottet 0  00  @10  00 

DdPoHi;!   Fils    quarts (g4  25 

UdPosscll  Fils  pinta 5  OO 

Lucca  Oil,  quarts  and  pints 9  50  @10  50 

Sodolplie  Salad  Oil  quarts  and  pints  4  25    (<^4  50 

ILLUMINATING  OILS    ETC. 

^allfomia  KoHned  Oil,  hii,'h  itratlo,  oases "2^% 

California  Refined  Od,  llo  dejf.  test,  eases 20 

Jalifornia  Keflned  Oil,  110  deiftest,  faucet  can  "21 

;^alifornia  Refined  Oil,  110  dei:.  test,  bulk 16 

^ifornia  Mineral  Illuminating,  300  deg.  test  55 
California  Parafllne  Light  Machine,    25  deg. 

grav.bbls 50 

^alitornia  Dark  Lub.,  19  deg.  gravity,  bbls. . .  20 

::ontinentaI,  150  deg.,  faucet,  water  white. . .  'JdHi 

ontinental.  in  bulk 22 

Molcuin,  5-gaI.  cans "  33 

line,  ogal.  cans ,g31 

'owner's  150  deg.  test,  faucet  cans. 29^ 

Jowner's  Mineral  Sperm 35 

'  Mineral  Seal | . '  ]  33 

'  iineral  Solar  Oil 60 

,  Slver  Light  Oil  '..'.'.'.'.  16 

Astral  Oil "*  25 

'»f'v '.'.'.'.'.'.'.v.    25 

lolar,  faucet  cans 18 


-^  Heady  for  use.) 


1  25 

2  50 
1  00 


Irown  Brand,  W.  W.  B.  F 

Excelsior  W.  W.  B.  F 

tar  Coal  Oil 

led  Cross 

tarlight,  faucet  cans,  150  deg. 

tanner,  faucet  cans,  115  deg.  

tonanza  t)il,  exta  heavy  faucet  tins, .......[ .'    24 

'•■vgtal,  patent  cans,  112  deg '.,**     18 


24 
24 
24 
23 
25 
20 


Pacific  Rubber  i>owi(*. -(Mixed,  ready  for  use.) 
Standard  V  ilia  Mixed  Paint  (ready  for  use)- 

White  and  Tints 140 

Wagon  Colors o  ftn 

MetalHc  Roof '.'.'.'.'.'. 1  00 

WK-.  «;':»"<=■■  l^ekages,  28o  to3(te'^r'^r;xt^ 

White  &tm  s,  5gal 140    @1  50 

WagonColors     "     2  50    ^3  20 

tiruProof  5gal 100    ml  20 

Smaller  pkgs,  200400  *  gal  extra. 
Averill  Mixed  Paint. 

White  &  tints,  5  galls 

Wagon  Colors      *' 

Metallic  Uoof,  5  galls .!!!!!!!. 

Smallei  pkgs  15@36c"^ '^i '. 
„„  .  Prepared  Kalsommr. 

White,  |)  pack 75      |  Colors,  *  pack 90 

„     ,„  Fresco  Colora. 

No.  16,  » pack...  1  25    jNo.  17,  »  pack...  1  50 

13 125    1  9 100 

VARNISH. 

California  'Vamishes — 

Wearing  Body,  ^  gal.5  00  No.  1  Coach.  . .  2  00 

Hard  Body 5  00, Extra  Copal....       '  175 

Klastic  Carnage 4  00  No.  1  Furniture. 96'l  50 

Caich  Rubbing 3  00  Batavia  Damar  2  00 

Coach  Body 3  00|Asphaltum 90"l  25 

Valentine's  American  Varnishes— 


BeUom. 


Wearing  Body 6  00 

Elastic  Gear 5  00 

Elastic  Levelling 4  50 

Quick  Levelling 4  00 

Wood  Filling 4  00 

Japan  Gold  Size 3  50 


lard  Drying  Body.. 5  00 

One  Coat  Coach 4  50 

Black  Body 4  50 

Enamel  Leather 4  (X) 

Piano 4  00 

C.  C.  Japan 1  75 


Blacksmith's Not  New 

Belle. 

Wrought  Cow dis  10  [Sargent net 

Dodge's  (gen)Kentuckv         Yaw's  Cow-beUa,  C»U- 

Cow.NewLigt dis  30  I    fomUiii«ke..dta26  Vc 

Bliiid  Staples. 

Boardman's,  ^-inch,  #  lb 30 

}4inch,  «&> -...25 

Boltn. 

Carriage  and  Tire  Bolts,  reflned  iron dis  60 

Carnage  and 'fire  Bolts,  Norway  iron dis  60 

Brojces. 

Wilson's,  reduced  list.net  I  Barber's dis  30% 

SpofTord's,  new  listidis  35  |  American  Ball 30% 

ButU. 
Wrought  Brass,  n.I.  dis50  I  Loose  Pin,  plain. dis  50/ 
Fast  Joint  Cast,  nar.20%      Loose  Pin  Japanned. 
Fast  Joint  Cast,  br.  20%.       Loose  Pin,silacorn8dis45 

Loose  Joint,  Cast 45%  I  Narrow  Wrough..dis  35 

Card$. 

Horse     doi  1  00  I  Curry doz.. 

Caatert.    (New  List) 

lion  Bed,  IJ^.  land  2  in dis  255 

Iron  Bed,  2,  2i^,  1  and  2  in dis  25? 

Iron  Wheel  Plate dig  257 

Brass  Wheel  Plate '.'.'..'.'.dis  25% 

Socket,  Piano  and  Sofa. '.'dis  25/ 


Truck 


dis  15% 


Medal. . 
icn  Star,  150  deg.  fire  test. 
(UitV 


23 
23 
17 


MISCELLANEOUS      OILS,    ETC. 


I*  gal., 
*gal. 


-  .        „.,  ,     = ..V,     (318 

nzine,  63deg 16    ®18 

•*>''"« 27M,@32i^ 

PAINTS.   ETC 

White  lead. 
loneer,  pure,  6Mi|Standard,  pure,in  kgs.6 

|^-"'P^'.'? 7         25-tbpails ..e^i, 

X^"""'' ^         l-ZHi-rb  pails 7 

toStt)  cans 9    lOermania  Pure 6"^ 

.    „  Netado  Lead. 

In  Wood,  0%;    Tin,  25's,  7;      "nn,  12i^'8,  7V 

Imperishable  Pamt. 
lades  4  Wh.  5's,  1  00;  do.  I's,  1  75;  Wagon  Colors, 
V4's,  2  52. 
BAtte  Zinc,  in  Oil 
M  Cos  as,  26-Ib  Snow  White,  25-8) 

psils     12  pails  8 

Red,  25-lb  pails..  ..10     |  x  to  5-lb'cans..  .'.'.'..12 


adders,  in  barrels. . 
in  smaller  Quantity 


astorOil,  No.  1, 
lator  Oil,  No.  2, 
ocoa  Oil,  in  bbls 

ard.  Winter  Strained,  cases 

ard.  Winter  Strained,  bbls 

'eatsfoot,  extra  Eastern,  cans 

leatsfoot,  extra  Eastern,  bbls. .   . 

hina  Nut,  cases 

inseed,  boiled, , '.".' 

inseed,  raw,  in  bills 

pints  Turpentine.i  n  cases  i$  gal 
bbls,      "     . 
aphtha,  74  deg 


1   60 

1  45 

60 

85 

80 

1  00 

95 

62Ji^65 

66 

62% 

45 

16 


Noble  Jc  Boarc's  Bnglish  Coach. 
Weanng  Body,  *  gal.  6  50  Fine  Copal ....  4  20 

Hard  Body 6  50  Black  Japan....  '.'.'.' 0  00 

blastic  Carriage 5  50  Gold  Size 450 

Surfacing 4  50  Black  tnamel 6  06 

Elastic  Oak 4  251 


Hardware. 


..net 


ilazes 

C<>"'''8  • dis  10      I  Hunt's  heavy  R  R, 

Hunt's  house 823  nei 

Huntsship.     J23     |  Francis' 

AnvUs. 
Wnght's,  lb  net .  14  jil7     |  Annitage  do.. .  net 

A  pple-parers. 
Turn  Table. doz  net.. 9  00  I  Bay  State  13  SO 

Lightning 9  00  |  

Augers  and  Bits. 
,^},^*-  P"^  Auger8,di8  35  |  Jenning's  Pat  Auger 


Coil,  du,  do,  i  in 7 

Trace,  per  pair 62)^ 


Cham. 
Coil,*lb,chain,3-16lnl5     I  Coil,  do,  do,  7-16  in.   8 

Coil,  do,  do,  14-in . . . .  lOJi  '  " 

Coll,  do,  do,  5-16  in . .    O^i 

Coil,  do,  do,  J-in 8^ 

Pacific  Chain  Cc's  Jin  S'A 
Pacific  Chain  Cos  j-in  8 
Pacific  Chain  Co's  f-in  7}^ 
Pacific  Chain  Co's  j-in  7 


Pacific  ChainCo's J-in  6 
i  Pacific  ChainCo'sl -in  6 
I  Pacific  ChainCo'sl  Jm  6 
I  Pacific  ChCo'8l}-lJin 
Horse  Nailh. 
Northwestern  A  Nails— 


Putty. 

2%iBuIk,  in  barrels 

4    I     in  cans,  85  lb  each 


2't! 


Hollow  Augers  .        dis  10 

Ship  do net 

Cook's  Pat.  do dis  30 

Cook's  Machine  do.  dis  23 
Post-hole  do. net 


Bittii dis  121^ 

Snell's  Car  Bitts,  n.  I. 

net 

Double  Cut  G  Bitts. . 

net 


_  „.    ,  Azes.     (Handled). 

Coll'ns doz. .14  50 

"""'? U0Z..14  00 

g'ood'.S; doz. .15  50 

f,'»"';'s doz. .15  50 

iJ"™^ doz.  13  00 

Miller J02    12  50 

Hunt's  Eureka  (unhandled) '. ! !  !!!'do2  "l2  00 

Hunt's  Ohio  (unhandled) doz..  12  00 

balances. 

Chattillon's  heavy,n  j.0%  |  Chattillon's  light,  n  etl0% 

Barn-door  Tnmmtntis. 

Hangers,  extra 40  1  Rollers '. . . .       .  40 

Hangers,  new  pattern.  .40    Rail,  No.  0  to  2       '"40 
Hangers,  NewEngland-40  1  Rail  No.  3  to  5  40 


No5 *tt)..33 

N06 *a>..30 

No  7 »ft,.  28 

No  8 ^1b.  27 

No  9 *lb..26 

Nolo *lb..28 

Putnam's — 

N06 *B>,,  33 

No7 *lb..  33 


..*lb.. 
.  *tt>.. 
.Vtb.. 


N08 

No9 

Nolo.... 
Globe- 

No5 %.. 

N06 ^  tt,.. 

No  7 *ll,.. 

N08 *lb..  27 

No  9 ^Ib..  26 

Nolo $  lb..  25 


32 
29 

28 

33 
30 

28 


The 


Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

Manual  for  tiik  Wixe-maker 


AND    THE  Cellar 


Man. 
By  E.  H.  Rixford. 


(St.  Helena  Star.] 
A  glance  through  it  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
festing information  about  wine-making,  both  in 
18  country  and  in  Europe  •  •  •  »  This  is  a  subject 
which  our  people  should  be  especially  informed 
il  we  trust  that  the  author's  efforts  in  that  direction 
lymoet  with  liberal  encouragement." 

[S.  F.  Dailv  Evening  Bulletin.] 
The  most  timely  California  book  of  the  season  *  *  ■ 
la  safe  to  say  that  no  work  adapted  to  California 
ne-inaking  and  wine-keeping,  which  has  yet  been 
Wished  18  at  all  approachable  to  the  volume  under 
wideration.  The  arrangement,  classification,  and  in. 
sing  shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  The  in- 
"mg  18  so  thorough  and  the  classification  so  perfect 
U  the  person  desiring  to  consul-,  its  mg.s  for  an\ 
-Irticnlar  information  desired,  perUining  to  the  spc- 
Isubjects  of  which  it  treats,  can  readily  refer  to  it 


r„.  w  l^"'"  ''*'■""  ""■  18,  1883. 
w-  .7,'^''"'^'*  '*•■"•  '""■  CKLLAR.-A  manual  fo. 
■  Wine  Maker  and  the  Cellar  Man,  is  the  title  of  a 
rK  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Rixford 
inqe  work,  the  author  sa.vs  in  the  preface,  is  the 
,„«f°  "jeiirch  by  himself,  chiefly  for  his  own 
lent,  and  in  going  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
t  of  wine  making,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  th 
?ush  angiiage  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
praclical  wine  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
Ply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statistics  of  the 
ilornia  wme  proiiuct  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
^inl  *j°^-  ™"'»'ns  '*enty  chapters,  each  em- 
pinMh  *'•"'"  '"''J"'^'  relating  to  the  mannfac- 
drfl  ,  '"T^?  *■""''* ''"''  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
.  detetts  and  diseases  of  the  liquor  ;  niixinL'  wines- 


Crown 


In  lots  of  100  lbs.  less  10  oer  cent  discount. 
Horseshoes, 

B.  Burden's 14  75  ^f^^„ 

Perkins 4  75 

„  ,      „  Chisels. 

SoketFrmgNo.l.Jis55    |    do  Firmer,  No.  .dis  60% 
do  Comer  No.  I..dis55 

Cutlery. 

American  Table net      I  Beaver  Falls dis 

.unencan  Pocket.. dis  25  | 

„      .  Drawing  Knives. 

No.  1  Stamped,  Hart.  Mfg.  Co dis  50 

No.  2  Stamped,  A.  French dis  50 

Bartons  Carpenter. ; .'net 

„,    ,  DraU. 

Blacksmiths' each. .6  00@10  00 

BfCMt each. .2  50«10  00 

Emry. 

Chester  Green,  al' No« ,....  net,  »  tt,..  10 

Chester  Flour  and  FF net,  ¥»>..  10 

FUSS. 

Butcher's »5@£1  I ,... 

Westerndo....       dis  |  Beaver '.'.'.i'dissi'v 

Disstons 35% 


Fluting  Machines 
Knox  Patent,  with  4-in  rollers,  each  net 
Knox  Patent,  with  6-in  rollers,  each  net 
Empire,  i;ach 

GimletH. 

Cast  Steel  Nail  and  Spike,  *  gross 4  5(, 

Cast  Steel,  double  cut,  ^  gross 1  50 

Hammers. 

Riveting  and  Engineers' 

Maydole's  No  1 

Maydole's  NolJ^ *' 

Ma.vdole's  No  2 

Maydole's  Bell  Faces '.',.'. 

Hatchets. 

S°"™' dis  10% 

"""'^ dis  10% 

Hurds —  '' 

Shingling,  No  1 doz.. 6  25 

Shingling,  No  2 doz. .6  75 

Shingling  No  3 doz. .7  25 

C'*"' J;ol doz. 6  50 

C»*'No2 doz. .7  00 

Claw  No  3 : doz..7  50 

Adams' 

Shingling,  No  1 

Shingling,  No  2 aoz 

Shingling,  No  3 doz 

Claw,  No  1 doz 

Claw,  No  2 do/. 

Claw,  No  3 '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.lioz 

Hinges. 

Strap  and  T,  new  list 

Hooks. 
Belt 30.. 

Coat  and  Hat  Japanned.  Coppered  ......'......,  45% 

Hoes. 

Patented  Shank  Cast  Steel 355/ 

Socket,  do,  do,  do,  do \\  .   "  35$ 

Meat  Cutters. 

Hale's. . J33,  WO  and  $51 .  .dis25% 

Treadwell's-Nt  70c:    No  3,  80c;  No  4,  OOc;  No  5 

Molasses  Gates. 
Stebbins'  Pattern dis  40 

^  ails. 
10to60d  common.. 2  75  !  .Spikes,  all  sizes.... 3  00 


4  OQ 
6  00 
3  00 


new  lis 
new  list 
new  list 
new  list 
new  list 


doz.. 5  25 
.doz.  .5  75 
.6  25 
.5  50 
.6  00 
.6  50 


40% 


8d 3  00 

6d 3  25 

4dand  5d 3  50 

3d 4  25 

lOd  tol2d  Brads... 3  75 

8d 4 

6u 4 


lOd  and  12d  fence. 2  75 

8d  fence 3  00 

4d  and  5d,  box 4  23 

6d  do 4  00 

„       Sddo 3  75 

00    3d  fine 6  00 

25  I 


l.vsis. 


.,  ,,  Jiquor ;  mixing  wines; 

etc.,    with  forty-two    illustrations  in    ail 


oKTo  i.^t*'''"  "L"'  '*"=  gathering  of  the  grape, 
7ZV^^  "■''P  """^  "'«  processes  attending  it,  in 
thTJ^ff"'  =  ''"V'"*  "'  ""  ^^"O"'  qualities 
the  cau-,cs  upon  which  these  various  differences 

hly'lndexed."       '=<'"'»>"' 240  pages,  and  is  thor, 

tioM  by 
^   SAN   FRANCISCO    MEECHANT 
323  Front  Street.  ' 


JSrand    Pickles ! 

The  Only  Successful  Rival 

With  the  Best  Vegetables  Crown, 

Double  Strength  Malt  Vinegar, 
The  Purest  Spices,  a  Delicious  Flavor, 
Packages  of  Unsurpassed  Excellence. 

can  Keep  Longer  or  Please  tha  Taste  Better  than 


4d  and  5d 4  50  I 

l^aper 

Smery..  8    10  I  NEngl'dFlint.4  50@600 

Piclcs.  I  Planes. 

Knight's dis  10  |  Sandusky. . .  .net 

Erie  &  Co's dis  10  j  Auburn. . .      pet       

''»re  dis  20  /  Bailey's di'si'd' 

Plumb    and  Levels. 

Stanley  Rule  &  1,  Co dis  50 

Rakes. 

^»'  Steel dis  35^ 

Rivets. 
Copper,  net— No  7,  *  lb,  49;  No  8,  50;  No  10 

54;  No  12.  58 .'....' dis  407 

Rules. 

Boxwood disGOy 

Sash  Weights.    

Solid  Eyes¥lb 2 

Saws. 

'>'«»»«"'» - dis  15% 

Scales 

fairbank's dis  15>. 

Howes dis  20^ 

f^crews. 
Iron dis  60;^|  Brass dis  60> 

Shears  and  Scissors. 

.Seymour's  No  9  to  16 djg  5o«- 

H.  H  &  Co dis  50%|Henrv's  p'riining.  .dis  50? 

Shovels  and  Spades. 


Reed's doz..  7  50 

Ciordon's doz . .    0  00 

Carter's doz..  10  50 


*mes' doz.  .12  00 

Miller's doz..   7  00 

Stone's doz..  12  50 

Grant's doz. .10  00 

Squares. 

pee' dis45Z 

Iron di8  45r 

DiJckel  Plated  Steel dis  40y 

Scale  Beams. 

Scale  Beams dis  10/ 

Stocks  and  Dies.  " 


No  Good 


The 


CROWN 
BRAND  OF 


Pickles 


PRICES: 


QUARTS,  $4  00  Per  Dozen. 


QUARTS.  $2  50  Per  Dozen.  HALF-GALLONS,  *3  50  Per  Dozen 

KX6I.HH   PICKI.ES-.Same  Style  and  4|uallty  ; 

HALF-GALLONS.  S6  75  Per  Dozen 
^r  Note  the  Difference  in  Prices. -SI 

Sold  by  all  Jobbers. 


Hindostan . 

Ax  Stone 

Slips 

H'Mhita,  Nol.... 


Stone 


.net 


*lb. 


£,,.  t.      _      -It-  Hi 

Slips,  Nol ^^ 


Grindstone 


*  lb. 


..1 
.13 
.30 
.60 
2^ 


'Thumb-hatches. 

Blake's  Patent,  light dis  3^7 

do  do        heavy '.'.'."..'.'.'.'.ASiZhX 

Traps. 

Wood,  Mousa 

Genuine  Oneida .'.'.■.':!!!'."  idis  20 

Catchemalive        jo?    4  ^n 

Cottage  ny  Traps ::::doz::6oo 

Visets. 


PROPAGATION  OP  THE  ViNE  1 


XT' 


^sssro 


-BY- 


CHARLES    A.   WETMORE. 


SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

PEICE  25  CENTS, 


The  Progress  of  the 
TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Reproduced  and  Revised  from  the  8.  F. 

MERCHANT,  of  March  14th,  and 

follow!  nir  nnmbers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

"  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.  " 


Blacksmiths'  Solid  Box.  30  tc  60  lbs. 
Peter  Wright's 


*lb. 


Wire. 


16 
18 


No  27 1^  so::::;;;::;;;:::: dlsi^l 

BrassNoOto  26 " '  net"     "  'tR 

Copper  No  O  to  36 net     

Bright  Annealed  Market  Iron  Wire,  s  25  0  to      " 

18,  with  dis  40  *  ct 9(310 

Coppered  Market  Wire,  O  to  ]  8  dis  25  »  ct"  '  'o®  in 
Ooppcrcd  Pail  Wire,  O  to  18,  dis  16  ^  ct  .  " '  'ocaio 
Annealed  Stone  Wire,  dis  30  *  ct,  18  to  "M" ']He40 
oalvanized  Iron  Wire,  0  to  12,  dis  25  *  ct  "l5(<t20 
Galvanized  Iron  Wire,  13  to  17,  dis  25  S  ct':'22w3C 

Tinned  Wire,  O  to  16 .  ii's®7u 

Tinned  Wire,  17  to  24 ....'.'.'..  ^ 

Wrenches. 

Baxters  Adjustabia  S di'lO" 

Collins  &  Co's  Patent di'40y 

Brightand  black ;;;;;;;;;"  dlUor 

Ce's  Genuine 11.'.'.'.','.'..      0/ 


Co'»  Patent.. ..„, 


...d   5»X 


16 


SAK   I^RAKCISOO    MEECHANT. 


October  24,  1884 


O  Bfl-  O 


XJ  X-XJ 


THE  HONOLULU  MARINE 

RAILWAY, 

Built  in  1882  (or  the  Hawaiian   Government  by  S 
G.  WILDEK,  and  opened  January  1,  1883.    U. 
'.  CRANDALL,  Engineer. 

Has  a  capacity  for  taking  up  a  ves- 
sel of  1/00  tons  in  Light  Baiiast. 


Havinf(  leased  this  property,  an'l  placed  the  same 
n  chante  of  MR.  JAMES  LYLE,  a  Competent  En- 
gineer and  Master  Shipwright,  1  am  prepared  to 

Haul  IJ|t  mill  Ke|>air  nny  VessclM  to  (be 
Maxiiniiin    XoiiiiaKe 

\s  above.    Charges  for  the  use  of  the  Railwt  y~50 
^nts  per  registered  ton  for  the  first  24  hours;  lay 
Jays,  20  cents,  per  ton  each  day. 
Repairs  as  per  arrangement. 

a.  U.  WILDKR.  Ilonoliiln,  II.  I. 


WM.  G.  IKWm  &  CO. 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION  AGENTS, 

IIwiiolnlH,  II.  I. 


AOKNTS  FOR 

Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honnapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makce  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

AfrentH  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Iloiiolnlii,  H.  I. 


-AGENTS  FOB- 


THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION, 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


O  KT  O  Xj  XT  Xj  XT 


THE 


HAWAIIAN  HOTEL 

Honolulu,  H.I' 


This  iHonsc  has  been  Entirely  itenov- 
atetl  abd  Kxteuaed,  anil  under 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT 

H'lll     be    CoiiilHCtcd    With    Particular 
reference    to  ^the 

Comfort     and    Convenience 


T<3XJI=IISTS. 


i^^he  hotel  is  most  delightfullv  situated,  and 
THR  CUISINE    IS   EttDAI. 

To  that  of  the   Leading  Metropolitan  Hotels  of  the 
United  States. 

CEO.  H.  FASSETT, 

Manaeser. 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


Ilouolnlu, 


nawailan  Islands. 


F.    A.    8CHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  IslaiKls. 


H.    A.    P.    CAKTRB. 


P.    C.    JONES,    JR 


C.    BREWER    &   CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


Houoliilii, 


Ilnuailaii  iHlaiiils 


WILL  W.  HALL, 

President . 


L.  C.  ARLES, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas. 


<»KO.   W.   MACI'ARLANK. 


}I.    K.  MACFAJtLANR. 


G.  W.  MACPARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

ASH 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE-PKOOK     BUILDING,  &Z    QUEEN    STREET, 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 

AOKNTH  FOB 

The  Waikapu  Siijfar  I'lantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  Suwar  I'lantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Helta  Su^^ar  Plantation,  <)ahu. 
The  Hticlo  Suyar  Company,  Maui. 
Huelo  Suifar  Mill,  Maui. 
I'unloa  Sheep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurleea,   Wattwn  &  Co.,  Su((ar  Machinerj',  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  it,  Co's    Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Worka,  Leeds. 
The  (ilMifOW  and  Honolulu  Line  of  Packeta. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(IJniite<l.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importer.^  and  Dealers  in 

Call  ornia    I^atlier,    Paints   and    Oils 
C'ookiuff  Stovem  ItaiiKCM,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard 
ware,  Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  au<l  Kin^jr  Streets. 

Honolulu.  Hnnailan  Islands, 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All- Kail  Koutea. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

—OK 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Daily  Express  nnd  Eniiffrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  Heveral  liailway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONSKCTINO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Linos  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


TIIIKU  -  C1.ASS      MI.EKPITIU    lAKS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 
No  additional  ehartfe  for  Bertha  in  Third-class  Cars. 

&^  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Bertha  secured,  and 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,jwhere  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOK  SALE  ON  EKASONABLE  TEEMS. 

Apply  to,  or  address, 

W.  H.  MILLS,  JKROMl',  MADDEN, 

Lar^d  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.   CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

~  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER.  6.  H.  *  3.  A.  RV  ,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  N.  TOWNK.  T.  H.  «00»MASr, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I  KT  a-. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  ?iew  3,000-ton  Steanisliips  will  leave 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  S^euart  and  ilarrit^on 
streets,  at  three  pVlock   p.    M.; 


MARIPOSA    - 
ALAMEDA  -    • 


■   Nov.    1st 
Nov.   15th 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATKS. 

For  freight  or  passage,  having  superior  cabin  accuin 
moJations,  apply  to 

J.  ».  KPRKCKKI..S  &  BROS.  AffCuU, 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremont 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 


Patented  in  fhe  United  States,  Bel- 
gium,:Russia,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  Best  Boiler  in  Use  where  Economy  of 
Space  and  Fuel,  Safety  at  High  Pressures,  Per- 
fect Accessibility  for  Inspection,  Positive  Circu- 
lation and  Prevention  of  Scale  are  Considera- 
tions. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


akthi:  a  TiioKNTON.  bam.  K.  THhRTOS. 

SAM.  K.  THORNTON  &  Bro. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

256  MARKET,  and  10  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 

Pacllic  CoaHt  AKCnts  r«r  Bucliniinn  A 
I.yallH  Tttbaccu  anil  Key  West 
Clifarfi,  (best  brands.) 


HENRY  BRUGGEMAN 

MERCHANT    TAILOR, 

626  MoNTaoMEBY   St.,  near  cobner  clat. 

San  I'ranniiW'O. 

An  ele^nt  and  well  assorted  stock  of  novelties,  in 
French  and  English  coatinKs,  fancy  casaimeret,  etc. 


Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive 
Works, 

San  Fbancisco.  AGENTS. 


Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co. 

Shipping  and  Commission 
AC  de:  zt.  o  xz  ..^  KT  rF  s . 


•il  Market  Nt., 

Han  Francisco. 


75  Beaver  St. 

New  York. 


3'2  River  Street, 

Chicago. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW  YORK. 


OCCISENTAL&  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPAJSY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Craiinan  its., 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and   ll«»XOKOX«J. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shaii^Iiiie. 

STEAMER.  FKOM  SAN  KRASn^ru, 

OCEAMC THURSDAY,     OCT.    :!iith 

ARABIC T(ESI)AV,      NOV.       1  1  th 

SAN  PABLO THURSDAY,    DEC.     I8lh 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Paepajfc  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  V.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Uouiii  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  stretts. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Amiit, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Whan,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  block. 

T.  H   GOODMA.V   'ien.  I'asseniier  A^reiit. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


ESBERC,   BACHMAN&CO. 

IMPOKTEKS  OF 

i'hewinsi  Smokiuj;  &  I.ear  Tubaroo. 

HAVANA  CIGARS  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  CaUfomia  St.    and  122,    124 
&  126  Battery  Street. 

SAN    FBANCISCO. 
And  Nos.  7   &   0  NORTH  FRONT  ST., PORTLAND. 


J.  P.  THOMAS, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange 

Produce     and     Commission 

CONSIGNMENTS   SOLICITED 

1O0      10&.-\r±&     St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 

H    O    I*    S    ,      A    SPIXIAI.TY- 

Shipping  and  Commission. 

Liberal  advances  on  consignments. 
302  Calirornia  St.,  Knn  Franoiwo.  *  nl 


OLIVES !     OLIVES ! 


I  have  a  large  numter  of  young* 
or   THK    MISSION    VAEIETT, 

Ready   for  Planting  This    Season. 


Full  partictilars  as  to  price  and  any  information  »• 
to  tlielr  culture  will  be  jjiven  on  opplicotien  to 
Wv  A-  .  HAYBft:.  I  Jr. 

Santo  Barbara,  Cat. 


KSl'ECIALLY    DKVOTKD   TO   THE    ENCOURAGEMENT    OP   THE 

iPrailttcfiatts^  ^mxufychvn  md^ts^mmncf[  f^\  %  fncjic  ^m^U 


rOL.  XIII,  NO.  2. 


SAN  TRANOISCO,  NOVEMBER  7,  1884. 


PRICE  15  CENTS. 


VITICULTURE. 


ts  Growth  and  Present  Condition  in 
California. 


['rom  the  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  0.  A.  We'.- 

more,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 

State  Viticultural  Commission. 


Viticulture  was  iutroduced  into  California 
)}'  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  who  established 
he  first  civilization  on  this  coast.  Their 
irst  Mission  was  founded  at  San  Diego  in 
he  year  1769.  As  soon  as  they  had 
lecnrely  commenced  their  work  of  pro- 
lelyting  the  native  Indian  tribes,  bringing 
;hem  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits  in  the 
ficiuity  of  the  Mis.sions,  they  planted  the 
rine,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  date,  palm, 
»nd  pear.  Kelics  of  these  early  planta- 
jons  are  still  in  existence.  The  orange 
ind  lemon  appear  also  to  have  been  culti- 
vated ;  but  at  what  period  they  were  intro- 
duced I  have  not  learned.  Cereals  and 
leguminous  plants,  cattle  and  horses,  were 
ilso  objects  of  their  industry. 

A  variety  of  the  vitis  vinifera,  bearing 
large,  loose  clusters  of  black  grapes,  was 
propagated  at  all  the  Missions  in  favorable 
situations.  This  variety  is  now  known  as 
the  Mission  grape.  It  it  came  from  Spain 
or  Mexico  directly,  or  was  produced  from 
seed,  is  not  now  known .  Certainly  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  variety  that 
has  since  been  imported  from  Europe,  or 
that  has  been  described  in  any  work  on 
ampelography  that  we  can  find.  That  the 
Fathers,  considering  their  great  resources 
at  that  time,  would  have  neglected,  if  they 
made  their  selections  in  Spain,  su5h  noble 
vines  as  the  Pedro  Ximenss,  Grenache,  Car- 
ignan,  and  Moscatel  Qordo  Blanco,  is  not  to 
be  supposed.  That  it  may  have  been  con- 
sidered by  them  impractical  to  preserve 
vine  cuttings,  or  roots,  in  those  days  of 
long  voyages,  is  not  improbable.  That 
ttey  attempted  to  propagate  the  vine,  olive, 
fig,  pear,  and  other  fruits  from  the  seed,  is 
not  only  reasonable  to  think,  but  that  they 
did  so  is  made  apparent  by  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  relics  they  have  left 
to  us  in  their  orchards  and  vineyards.  The 
identical  and  rustic  uAtures  of  the  Mission 
vines,  olives  and  figs  makes  it  also  appear 
that  the   seedlings  were  first  produced  in 


Mexico,  where  the  most  vigorous  varieties 
were  undoubtedly  selected  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Missions.  If  the  M'lssion  grape  was  a 
popular  variety  in  Spain  a  centuiy  ago,  it 
has  certainly  disappeared  as  such  before 
the  hand  of  the  skillful  cultivator,  as  it  is 
now  disappearing  in  many  sections  of  this 
State. 

In  some  of  the  old  vineyards,  planted 
from  stocks  obtained  from  the  early  Mis- 
sions, there  is  yet  to  be  found  a  white  va- 
riety having  a  delicate  Muscat  flavor.  This 
may  have  been  a  seedling  of  the  Muscat 
blanc  of  Frontignan. 

Soon  after  the  cession  of  California  to 
the  United  Sati  s,  some  of  the  new  settlers, 
seeing  the  fertility  of  the  Mission  vine,  and 
being  acquainted  more  or  less  with  viti- 
culture, conceived  the  idea  of  abandoning 
gold  hunting  and  engaging  in  wine  making. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
pioneers  were  Colonel  Agoston  Haraszthy 
and  Charles  Kohler.  The  latter  may  be 
styled  the  pioneer  and  founder  of  the  pres- 
ent wine  trade  of  California.  Mr.  Kohler 
became,  not  only  a  wine-maker  and  mer- 
chant, but  also  a  vine-grower.  He  is  still 
a  leader  of  the  industry,  operating  large 
vineyards  in  Los  Angeles,  Sonoma  and 
Fresno  counties,  and  conducting  mercantile 
business  in  wines  and  brandies  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York. 

Colonel  Agoston  Haraszthy,  the  honored 
father  of  our  worthy  President,  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  viticulture  acquir- 
ed in  Hungary,  his  native  land.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  he  commenced  to 
propagate  vines  in  San  Diego  ;  thence,  he 
transferred  his  nurseries  to  San  Mateo,  and 
afterwards  to  Sonoma  county.  He  collected 
by  direct  importation  and  from  others  en- 
gaged like  him,  a  large  number  of  varieties, 
among  them  the  Zitifandel,  which  he  knew 
in  Hungary.  This  vine  he  imported  and 
propagated  with  so  much  zeal,  and  urged 
its  adoption  with  so  much  success,  that  it 
now  dominates  among  the  red  wine  va- 
rieties in  our  vineyard.  It  was  the  first 
vine  to  give  extended  popularity  to  our 
clarets.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  the 
State  as  the  leading  member  of  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  vineyards  of  Europe  and 
to  make  collections  of  desirable  vines.  He 
traveled  throughout  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  made  collections  of  vines 
and  acquired  information,  all  of  which  was 
freely  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
industry  on  this  coast.     The  catalogue  of 


his  nursery  comprised  the  greatjr  portion 
of  the  noble  vines  of  the  world,  and  as  a 
matter  of  history,  was  reprinted  in  the  first 
annual  reports  of  this  Commission.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  history,  if  we  did  not 
record  the  fact,  that  the  action  of  the  State 
was  at  that  time  merely  in  conferring  an 
honorary  distinction  without  expense  to  the 
people.  Colonel  Haraszthy  traveled  and 
made  his  collections  at  his  own  private 
cost.  If  the  State  at  that  time  had  real- 
ized the  importance  of  the  work  under- 
taken, and  provided  for  popular  instruction 
in  viticulture,  especially  as  to  the  relative 
merits  and  uses  of  the  different  varieties 
introduced,  we  should  have  been  far  more 
advanced  in  the  quality  of  our  ijroducts 
than  we  are  to-day. 

Colonel  Haraszthy  founded  the  Buena 
Vista  Vineyard  at  Sonoma,  and  made  many 
experiments  in  the  attempt  to  reproduce 
there  tj'pes  of  foreign  wines  popular  in 
commerce.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  and  general 
superiority  of  wine  vineyards  cultivated 
without  irrigation,  and  taught  the  doctrine 
that  careful  selection  of  varieties  would 
control  the  quality  of  our  products .  From 
his  collection,  among  many  others,  were 
propagated  the  now  popular  varieties  of 
table  grapes,  the  Flame  Tokay,  and  Empe- 
ror, and  the  Muscatel,  which  passes  some- 
times under  the  name  of  Moscatel  Oordo 
Blanco,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  White 
Muscat,  well  known  to  the  raisin  makers 
and  the  shippers  of  table  grapes.  Mr.  K. 
B .  Blowers  obtained  his  Muscatel  and  Em- 
peror stocks  from  Colonel  Haraszthy,  giving 
the  name  Emperor  himself  to  a  variety,  the 
true  name  of  which  had  been  lost  and  to 
this  time  not  recovered.  The  necessities 
of  business  led  Colonel  Haraszthy  away 
from  this  State  before  he  had  completed 
his  labors,  and  he  left  this  life  without 
realizing  the  great  and  honorable  reputa- 
tion, which  has  become  the  legacy  of  his 
children,  two  of  whom  are  following  in  the 
path  that  he  so  wisely  pointed  out. 

Contemporary  with  Colonel  Haraszthy 
were  a  number  of  enthusiastic  citizens  from 
France  and  Germany,  who  imported  favor- 
ite stocks  from  their  native  lands,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  vineyards  that  are  now 
successful. 

The  Germans  adhered,  however,  gener- 
ally more  closely  and  persistently  to  their 
enterprises  and  propagated  with  more  sys- 
\tomatio  effort  the  uoble  varieties  of   the 


Rhine,  leading  among  which  has  been  the 
Riesling  (called  Johannisberg  here),  and 
the  Sylvaner  (or  Franken  Riesling), Orleans, 
Outedel,  Traminer,  and  a  variety  called 
Burger,  which  is  not  the  well-known  Bur- 
ger, oi  Weiss  Elbling  of  Germany.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  so-called  Golden  Chas- 
selas  of  St.  Helena  came  in  their  collections, 
or  whether  it  was  accidentally  misnamed 
after  coming  from  Colonel  Haraszthy 's  col- 
lection of  Spanish  varieties.  The  system- 
atic plantations  of  these  German  collections 
won  the  first  victory  for  quality  in  our 
white  wines,  which  became  popular  in  the 
markets  before  any  of  our  clarets  gained 
public  recognition. 

The  French  varieties,  as  well  as  the 
large  collections  made  by  Colonel  Harasz- 
thy from  all  sources,  fell  generally 
into  the  hands  of  planters,  who  either  aban- 
doned their  enterprises  before  perfecting 
them,  or  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
their  relative  merits  and  proper  methods  of 
culture.  A  few,  notable  among  whom  are 
Mr.  Chas.  Lefranc  and  Mr.  P.  Pellier, 
preserved  and  propagated  collections,  now 
extant,  which  have  been  of  recent  service . 
The  noble  varieties  of  wine  grapes  of  France 
and  Germany,  with  few  exceptions,  require 
long  pruning,  special  care,  and  adaptation 
to  soil  and  climate,  in  order  to  produce 
profitable  results.  Until  comparatively  re- 
cently all  varieties  were  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment,  and  were  tested  without 
reference  to  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate. 
The  practice  of  pruning  on  arms,  after  the 
goblet  style,  with  short  spurs,  which  had 
been  learned  from  the  Mexicans  in  cultivat- 
ing the  Mission  grape,  was  applied  to  all 
alike  by  nearly  every  vine-grower.  Each 
one  experimented  first  with  promiscuous 
varieties  and  selected  for  continued  propa- 
gation those  that  yielded  by  their  methods 
the  largest  crops.  At  one  time  even  the 
Riesling  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed 
as  an  unprofitable  vine;  indeed,  so  few  un- 
derstood it  that  until  very  recent  plantations 
it  entered  into  very  few  vineyards  for  more 
than  a  small  proportion.  The  Riesling 
wines  of  our  commerce  have  therefore  been 
largely  blended  with  coarser  products,  and 
the  true  capacity  of  our  State  to  furnish  the 
Rhenish  types  of  good  quality  is  not  yet 
well  known  to  the  general  trade  outside  the 
State.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the 
surprises  for  the  Eastern  markets  that  our 
new  vineyards  promise  within  the  next 
I  three  years  can  scarcely  be   appreciated   at 
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present.  By  the  unfortunate  system  of  si- 
lection  adopted  the  choicest  of  French, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  varieties  were  sa- 
crificed to  the  test  of  quantity  by  short 
pruning.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
original  collection  of  noble  stocks  were 
mostly  lost  to  identification  and  forgotten 
by  name  until  the  organization  of  this  Com- 
mission, when  a  new  impulse  to  systematic 
viticulture  w»s  given.  The  Trousseau  was 
neglected  for  the  Charhono,  the  Sauvignon 
hlanc  andjaune  for  the  Colombar  and  Folk 
Jilanche,  and  the  Bordeaux  claret  and  Bur- 
gundy stocks  were  practically  abandoned, 
the  small  proportions  existing  being  drown- 
ed beyond  recognition  of  their  quality  in 
thousands  of  gallons  of  coarser  grades. 

To  explain  the  peculiarities  of  our  wines 
to  those  who  have  looked  for  reproductions 
of  celebrated  European  wines  in  our  gen- 
eral stocks  as  handled  by  the  trade,  and 
who  have  asserted  our  inabilitj'  to  produce 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  among  the 
bearing  vineyards  of  the  State,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Khenish  stocks,  the  Hun- 
garian Zinfandels,  and  two  plantations 
of  the  Koussillon  varieties  (Mataro,  Carig- 
nan,  and  Grenache),  there  has  not  been 
found  a  single  bearing  vineyard  planted 
systematically  with  the  varieties  necesaary 
to  reproduce  the  types  of  Bordeaux  clarets. 
Burgundies,  Sauternes,  Hermitage,  Portu- 
guese port,  Spanish  sherry,  Madeira  or 
Cognac.  The  few  Koussillous  and  an  ac- 
ceptable type  of  Sauterne  from  the  Colom- 
har  blended  with  other  varieties  have  been 
consumed  in  local  markets.  A  very  limited 
proportion  of  Chaucha  noir,  Trousseau, 
Cliarbono,  and  of  such  uncertainly  named 
vines  as  Crahb's  Black  Burgundy,  with 
scattering  small  lots  of  Malaro,  have  found 
their  way  to  market  in  blends  of  selected 
stocks.  Sweet  ports  have  been  made  spe- 
cially from  the  Mission  grape,  with  recently 
in  some  places  an  addition  of  Zinfundel  and 
the  so-called  Black  Malvasia.  Sherries 
have  been  produced  after  the  French  rather 
than  the  Spanish  rules,  and  from  any  wines 
that  presented  heavy  types  and  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  popular  notion  of  sherry  flav- 
ors. Sweet  wines  of  original  types  have 
been  very  successfully  playing  the  roles  of 
Malaga,  Madeira,  Angelica,  etc.  Brandy 
has  been  of  three  leading  classes,  viz.:  dis- 
tillations from  the  Mission  grape  without 
excluding  the  wine  fermented  on  the  skins, 
and  without  blending  varieties  to  produce 
aroma  andbouquet;brandy  from  the  pomace, 
or  refuse  of  the  wine  press,  and  from  wine 
that  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  defect- 
ive fermentation;  and  new  types  of  original 
character  unknown  to  commerce,  such  as 
General  Naglee's  products  from  the  Char- 
bono,  with  small  admixture  of  Trousseau. 
Few  exceptions  can  be  made  to  this  state- 
ment as  to  brandies,  such  as  the  recent  dis- 
tillations of  Mr.  George  West,  from  his 
mdte  Prolific  ( true  name  unknown  ) , 
which  resemble  Cognac  in  character. 

Exccptionnally  good  lots  of  wines  and 
brandies  have  been  made  at  different  times 
from  small  lots  of  grapes  of  fine  quality, 
such  as  Mr.  Lefranc's  Malbeck  ot  a  few 
vintages,  Mr.  George  "West's  Froniignan, 
Mr.  Bugbey's  (very  small  lot)  Vtrdelho, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Drummond's  (  experimental 
work)  Cabbrnet- Sauvignon.  Petite  Syrah, 
and  Semillon,  Mr.  Wm.  SchefBer's  Bur- 
gundy, Mr.  J.  B.  J.  Portal's  Ploussard, 
and  Mr.  L.  J.  Bose's  and  Mr.  George 
West's  Trousseau  port  of  true  type.  The 
most  numerous  samples  of  experimental 
wines,  not  offered  for  sale,  but  which  have 
convinced  those  who  have  seen  them  of  the 
practicability    of    reproducing    the  noble 


types  of  Europe,  have  recently  been  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Crabb,  Mr.  J.  H.  Drummond 
and  Mr.  Horatio  Livermore,  manager  of  the 
Natoma  Vineyards. 

As  the  general  market  knows  our  wines 
and  brandies,  with  the  exception  of  German 
White  Rhenish  types,  Zinfandel,  and  a  few 
blends,  slightly  improved  by  a  little  Mataro, 
Vharbono,  Trousseau,  Chauche  noir,  and 
Crabb' s  Black  Burgundy,  our  stocks  have 
not  been  produced  from  systematically  se- 
lected_  varieties,  planted  with  reference  to 
the  reproduction  of  popular  types  known  to 
the  world. 

In  champagnes,  Mr.  Arpad  Haraszthy 
has  made  a  signal  success  in  producing  a 
type,  after  the  true  manner  of  fermentation 
as  practiced  in  the  celebrated  champagne 
district  of  France,  which  difi'ers  from  French 
champagne  in  character  not  much  more 
than  Mumm's  brands  differ  from  Koeder- 
er's,  but  which  owes  its  peculiar  flavors  and 
bouquet  to  the  white  juices  of  the  Zinfandel 
and  Burger,  while  those  of  France  owe 
theirs  to  the  pinot  family,  and  other  less 
noble  stocks.  The  Burgundy  and  cham- 
pagne pinot  varieties  have  not  been  cultiv- 
ated in  California  vineyards,  now  bearing, 
in  numbers  to  afi'ect  products  appreciably. 
A  sample  lot  of  the  champagne  stocks, 
planted  by  Mr.  Benson,  will  be  tested  this 
year. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  sources 
of  our  present  market  wines  should  pre- 
pare our  distant  friends  for  new  experiences, 
when  new  qualities  ere  offered  from  the 
vineyards  that  have  been  planted  during 
the  last  four  years.  These  new  vineyards 
necessarily  show  a  predominance  of  those 
varieties  which  were  attainable  in  sufficient 
quantities  from  the  vineyards  already  in 
bearing.  The  general  average  of  quality 
has,  however,  been  very  materially  raised 
by  discarding  the  least  valuable  among  the 
prolific  varieties,  such  as  the  Mission  and 
Black  Malvasia,  and  by  increasing  the  value 
of  Zinfandel,  Charbono,  Burger,  Chasselas, 
etc.,  which  generally  have  given  fair  and 
sometimes  superior  products,  by  adding 
certain  proportions,  as  the  stock  of  cuttings 
has  permitted,  of  Burgundies,  Trousseau, 
Chauche  noir,  Malbeck,  Mataro,  Carignan, 
Grenache,  Ploussard  (of  red  wine  varieties), 
and  Colombar,  Folk  Blanche,  West's  White 
Prolific,  Riesling  (Moselle,  Johannisberg, 
Franken,  and  Orleans),  Frontignan,  and 
Verdelho.  Coloring  wines  from  the  Lenoir, 
Camay,  Teinturier,  and  the  Bouschet  hy- 
brids will  also  soon  make  an  appearance. 

With  a  largely  increased  area  in  the  best 
varieties  now  known  to  the  market,  im- 
proved by  the  absence  of  blends  with  Mis- 
sion and  other  inferior  stocks,  which  will 
soon,  except  for  special  purposes  and  some 
sweet  wines,  be  sent  to  the  distilleries,  and 
by  the  addition  of  certain  proportions  of 
the  nobler  stocks  and  of  those  having  spe- 
cial value  for  their  tannin  and  coloring  con- 
tents, the  wine  market  within  the  next 
three  years  will  witness  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion of  general  average  quality .  The  im- 
provement will  be  specially  noticeable  in 
dry  reds  (of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  com- 
mercial types),  sweet  reds  of  true  Oporto 
character  (the  Trousseau  or  Bastardo  hav- 
ing been  specially  and  extensively  prop- 
agated for  this  purpose),  Khenish  Whites, 
fair  substitutes  for  light  Sauternes  (from 
Colombar  and  Folic  Blanche  with  appro- 
priate blends),  and  good  approximations  to 
high  (Massed  young  Cognacs,  if  not  their 
equals.  Wine  dealers  will  understand  that 
I  am  using  words  critically,  and  that  such 
brands  as  I  refer  to  as  the  certain  results 
of  the  next  few  vintages  will  be  far  superior 


to  the  average  imported  grades  of  similar 
pretensions.  My  intention  is  always  to 
furnish  to  commerce  a  correct  guide  suited 
to  the  critical  standpoint  of  trade,  so  that 
it  may  know  what  to  expect  and  how  to  pre- 
pare for  what  is  coming.  We  shall  appeal 
to  the  wine  dealers  thi'oughout  the  United 
States  to  assist  and  encourage  our  produc- 
ers in  their  present  endeavors  to  raise  the 
standard  quality  in  their  products.  If  this 
appeal  should  fail,  either  this  Commission 
will  have  preached  sound  doctrines  in  vain, 
or  our  producers  must  vindicate  our  wisdom 
by  organizing  and  controlling  the  wine 
trade  to  suit  their  own  proper  ambitions. 

In  the  near  future  the  wine  dealers  may 
prepare  also  to  provide  a  market  for  clarets 
of  high  M^doc  character,  true  high  class 
Burgtmdy,  true  Sauternes,  and  Cognac 
types  that  will  rival  the  best  produced  and 
surpass  any  in  general  commerce.  High- 
classed  sherry  is  a  thing  yet  for  experi- 
ment, the  necessary  preliminary  test  sam- 
ples not  yet  having  been  produced.  Fine 
sweet  wines  and  cordials  can  be  produced 
whenever  the  trade  will  indicate  the  de- 
mand. In  this  respect  there  is  no  doubt 
of  complete  success;  and  with  respect  to 
the  Oporto  type  the  vines  are  now  begin- 
ning to  bear  that  will  distance  all  possible 
competition  from  abroad.  It  remains  only 
to  be  seen  whether  the  consumers  prefer 
corn  spirits,  flavored  and  sweetened  with 
glucose  syrups .  So  far  as  good  dry  wines 
and  fine  brandies  are  concerned,  we  know 
that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  our  mar- 
kets except  the  cupidity  of  many  retailers, 
whose  dishonesty  must  either  be  restrained 
by  their  own  good  sense  or  by  the  hard 
hand  of  the  law. 

Many  of  our  most  progressive  planters, 
particularly  some  of  those  who  possess  suf- 
ficient capital  to  hold  wines  until  maturity, 
are  making  rapid  progress  towards  the  re- 
production of  the  finest  possible  tyjies  by 
grafting  old  vines  with  imported  cuttings. 
These  will  commence  to  make  their  show- 
ing within  three  years,  but  how  long  before 
they  pass  the  limits  of  local  demands  is  not 
so  clearly  stated.  They  will  find  many 
more  to  follow  their  example,  if  practical 
results  follow  their  first  attempts,  and  the 
transformation  of  lower  grade  vines  by 
means  of  grafting  will  work  astonishing 
wonders  in  a  few  years.  The  question  with 
them  will  be,  will  the  market  pay  for  high 
quality  that  has  been  attained  at  a  sacrifice 
in  quantity  ? 

Dealers  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
believe  that  fine  wines  require  many  years 
maturing,  will  learn  that  this  process,  for 
reasons  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to 
discuss,  is  much  hastened  by  natural 
causes  in  California,  as  is  shown  by  present 
experience, 

We  have  no  means  for  procuring  exact 
estimates  of  the  areas  of  vines  planted 
throughout  the  State.  The  Assessors  fail  in 
every  case  to  obtain  even  approximate  re- 
turns. Our  own  estimates  are  based  on 
better  opportunities  to  judge  the  facts  and  a 
disposition  to  learn  the  truth.  Prior  to 
1880,  the  extent  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  acres;  the  for- 
mer figure  is  probably  nearest  to  the 
truth.  Since  that  time  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  have  been  planted, 
and  the  disposition  to  increase  the  work 
still  further  continues.  As  long  as  many 
soils  suitable  for  vines  fail  to  produce  pro- 
fitable crops  of  cereals,  and  real  estate 
operations  make  them  too  high-priced  for 
grazing,  and  as  long  as  a  tide  of  immigra- 
tion seeks  our  climate  for  congenial  occu- 
pation, this  industry  will  continue  to  grovr, 


checked  only  by  temporary   fears  of  over 
production . 

On  December  18,  1883,  I  made  for  the 
use  of  the  press,  an  estimate  of  vines  plant- 
ed and  probable  vintages  for  coming  sea- 
sons up  to  that  of  1888,  as  follows: 

Area  of  vines  planted  prior  to  1881  and 
now  bearing  well,  about  60,000  acres  ; 
planted  in  1881,  about  10,000  acres;  in 
1882,  about  35,000  acres;  in  1883,  about 
35,000  acres.  Estimated  to  be  planted  in 
1884,  if  weather  is  propitious,  30,000  acres. 
There  will  be  in  1885,  70,000  acres  five 
years  old  and  upwards;  in  1886,  105,000 
acres  five  years  old  and  upwards;  in  1887, 
140,000  acres  five  years  old  and  upwards; 
in  1888,  170,000  acres  five  years  old  and  up- 
wards. The  percentage  of  table,  shipping- 
and  raisin  grapes,  about  20  per  cent;  balance 
for  wine  and  brandy. 

AViue  crop  for  1881  was  about  12,000,000 
gallons;  for  1882,  about  9,000,000  gallons; 
for  1883,  about  8,000,000  gallons.  Es- 
timates for  1884  (normal  yield)  14,000,000 
gallons;  for  1885  (normal  yield)  15,000,000 
gallons;  for  1886  (normal  yield)  20,000,000 
gallons;  for  1887  (normal  yield)  25,000,000 
gallons;  for  1888  (normal  yield)  33,000,000 
gallons . 

These  estimates  include  brandy — each 
gallon  of  brandy  represents  about  four 
gallons  of  wine  distilled;  so  that  if  one- 
third  be  distilled  in  1887  we  shall  have 
about  16,000,000  gallons  wine,  and  about 
2,000,000  gallons  brandy.  In  1888  we  shall 
have  about  22,000,000  gallons  wine,  and 
nearly  3,000,000  gallons  brandy. 

I  am  inclined  now  to  believe  that  the  es- 
timates of  vines  planted  prior  to  1881  was 
too  large.  I  adopted  the  figure  as  it  has 
generally  been  fixed  by  vine-growers;  50,- 
000  acres  would  probably  be  near  the 
truth. 

The  last  planting  season  was  unfavorable  ; 
on  account  of  the  dryness  in  the  early  part, 
and  the  excessive  rains  later.  Many  pros- 
pective vineyards  were  delayed  or  aband- 
oned. I  cannot  form  a  very  clear  con- 
ception of  the  acres  added,  but  the  figure 
might  reasonably  be  fixed  at  20,000.  These 
modifications,  if  correct,  would  reduce  the 
estimated  acreage  of  bearing  vines  for  1885, 
1886,  and  1887,  by  10,000,  and  that  of  1888  ; 
by  20,000.  So  much  margin,  was,  however, 
allowed  for  partial  failures  of  crops  that 
the  estimates  ot  wine  products  may  not ' 
have  been  too  great.  That  of  this  season 
is  now  estimated  in  advance  at  15,000,000 
gallons  from  appearances  in  the  field. 

The  prices  paid  for  grapes  at  wineries, 
where  distillation  and  sweet  wines  are  not 
the  chief  products,  but  where  dry  wine  is 
generally  attempted,  varies  from  $25  to  $35  . 
per  ton  of  variously  proportioned  varietief„ 
and  from  $30  to  $35  for  certain  select  qual- 
ities. Forty  dollars  would  probably  be  paid 
for  sufficient  quantities  of  such  varieties  as  ' 
Cabernet- Sauvignon,  and  certain  commer- 
cially v^ued  coloring  stocks.  In  the  same 
districts  the  new  wines  of  recent  vintages 
have  correspondingly  varied  from  25  cents 
to  30  cents  per  gallon,  naked,  and  deliver- 
ed at  the  railway  stations  in  cooperage  fur- 
nished by  the  purchaser.  Special  lots 
from  comparatively  scarce  varieties  of 
French  wine  grapes  of  not  high  quality, 
but  valued  for  blending  with  light  Zinfand- 
els of  poor  color  and  character,  have  sold  as 
high  as  36  cents.  Probably,  if  whole  cel- 
lars of  unblended  Eiesling  could  have  been 
obtained,  the  price  for  them  would  have 
ruled  at  from  35  cents  to  40  cents  under  like 
circumstances.  Inferior  cellars  unrelieved 
by  certain  fair  proportions  of  the  best  aver- 
age qualities  have  generally  sold  at  from  20 
cents  to  24  cents. 
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There  is  uo  wiiy  to  determine  what  the 
values  of  the  wines  would  have  been  if  aged 
one  year  at  the  vineyards.  Those  produc- 
ers who  have  kept  such  wines  generally  do 
also  a  mercantile  business,  and  sell  direct 
to  the  consumiTS,  r<!tailers,  and  jobbers. 
In  sxich  cases  mercantile  profits  are  gener- 
ally added,  aud  the  wines  may  range,  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  quantity  sold,  at 
30  cents  to  45  cents  yev  gallon,  small  lots 
of  single  barrels  to  consumers  even  at 
50  cents  to  75  cents.  The  cases  where  $1 
per  gallon  is  charged  are  not  numerous, 
and  do  not  represent  any  considerable  trade, 
unless  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  high-priced 
Eieslings. 

Considering  the  prices  as  for  average 
bulk  lots,  grapes,  or  new  dry  wines  (naked), 
in  well  established  districts,  and  for  vine- 
yards of  the  best  average  qnality,  yielding 
about  four  tms  of  grapes  to  the  acre' 
we  may  arrive  at  an  estimate  vi  income  as 
follows: 

Grapes  sold  to  the  wineries,  $100  to 
$120  per  acre-  cost  of  good  culture,  pick- 
ing, and  delivering  crops,  $30;  net  profit, 
$70  to  $90  per  acre. 

Wine  (estimated  135  gallons  per  ton  and 
eight  gallons  of  pomace  brandy),  sold  new 
and  naked,  $135  to  $1G2  per  acre;  add  32 
gallons  of  brandy  at  75  cents  (generally 
more  has  been  realized,  but  the  tendency  is 
downwards  for  pomace  brandy),  or  $24  per 
acre.  Some  of  the  larger  establishments 
probably  make  the  brandy  pay  all  or  nearly 
all  the  cost  of  making  the  wine. 

Most  of  the  wine  makers  have  been 
struggling  without  much  capital  and  paying 
large  rates  of  interest  to  establish  them- 
selves, and  have  frequently  suffered  losses 
from  imperfect  fermentation,  fires,  etc.;  so 
the  rate  of  profit  has  not  been  more  than 
they  deserved. 

The  statements  made  should  cause  plant- 
ers to  consider  the  importance  of  combining 
wine  making  with  grape  growing.  This 
will  be  the  more  desirable  in  cases  of  small 
vineyards,  where  the  crop  does  not  exceed 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  and  where  the  finest 
varieties  are  grown,  for  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  fine  varieties  they  should  be  carefully 
fermented  by  the  grower,  who  understands 
them,  and  kept  apart  from  inferior  stocks 
which  would  serve  only  to  drown  them  out 
of  sight  of  trade .  Producers  need  not  fear 
that  the  choicest  varieties,  neglected  in  the 
past,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  best  claret 
grapes  well  adapted  to  soil  and  climate, 
will  ever  bring  less  price  than  the  better  aver- 
age grades  now  do,  say,  30  cents  a  gallon  for 
wine;  on  the  contrary,  with  increased  pro- 
duction, the  tendencj'  is  towards  lower 
prices  for  inferior  wines,  higher  prices 
the  most  select  and  uncertain  va- 
rieties, though  general  stability  for  the 
good  averages,  which  now  constitute  our 
best  general  trade  stocks. 

The  probabilities  and  certainties  of  suc- 
cess in  planting  and  wine  making  may  be 
deduced  in  a  measure  from  these  state- 
ments; the  direction  of  jirobable  risk  is  the 
same  that  leads  to  a  low  reputation  for  our 
products . 

The  production  of  high-classed  wines, 
aged  many  years,  and  sold  in  glass,  will 
certainly  never  be  more  generally  popular, 
or  safe  as  a  general  occupation,  than  in 
other  countries.  France,  when  producing 
fifteen  hundred  million  gallons  of  wine, 
never  probably  surpassed  ten  millions  of 
so-called  "fine"'  wines.  The  department 
in  which  Bordeaux  is  situated,  aud  the  cen- 
ter of  trade  for  the  most  celebrated  wines 
o£  foreign  commerce,  produced  only  three 


millions  of  gallons  of  classed  "fine"  wines, 
ont  of  sixty  millions  total  product. 

"Fine"'  wines  never  become  articles  of 
daily  food  to  the  substitution  of  lighter  or- 
dinary clarets,  sauternes.  hocks,  etc.,  on 
the  tables  of  any  very  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced pc^oplo  of  the  most  wealthy 
class(  s,  aud  much  less  so  wi(h  those  of  less 
resources. 

We  need  good  sound  commercial  wines, 
raukingiucompetit  on  with  French  products 
as  ban  ordinaire  and  superieure .  We  need 
something  better  than  the  simple  ordinaire 
wine  to  win  our  way  to  new  markets,  and 
to  compete  against  beer.  To  accomplish 
these  results,  we  need  to  associate  in  our 
vineyards,  together  with  about  two  thirds  of 
such  good  fertile  stocks  as  Malaro,  Zin- 
fandel,  Crahb'a  Black  Burgundy,  and  Carig- 
nan  (reds),  Colombar,  Burger,  Golden  Chas- 
selas,  and  Folle  Blanche  (whites),  about 
one  third  proportion  of  the  nobler  or  va- 
riously valued  less  fertile  varieties,  such  as 
Malbeck,  Cabei-net  -  Sauvignon,  Burgundy 
Finots,  and  Trousseau  (reds),  liiesVmgs, 
Sauvignon  blanc,  Semillon,Raisinotte,  (Mus- 
cadelle  de  Bordelais ),  Traminer,  Pinot 
grin,  and  Chardenai.  To  supplement  these 
for  blending  purposes,  the  trade  will  de- 
mand stocks  of  tauniferons,  coloring  and 
certain  flavoring  wines,  such  as  Orosser- 
Blauer,  Tannat,  Lenoir,  Petit- Botmchet,  Ali 
cante-Bouscket,  Gamay  Telnturier,  Frontig- 
nan,  etc. 

Whether  wine  making  is  to  be  practiced 
or  not,  all  plantings  of  wine  grapes  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  wine  making,  in 
order  to  preserve  true  proportions  in  the 
crops  of  the  State. 

Those  few  who  aim  at  the  production  of 
"fine' '  wines  must  be  the  most  careful  in 
selection  of  climate,  soil,  and  exposure,  and 
noble  varieties,  and  must  look  well  in  the 
face  all  the  necessary  appliances,  such  ns 
cellars  to  mature  and  store  several  vintages, 
and  they  must  be  content  to  wait  longer  for 
their  profits.  That  there  will  be  a  good 
market  for  a  certain  large  production  of 
"fine"  wine,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  none 
should  undertake  this  branch  of  production 
who  do  not  fully  comprehend  all  its  neces- 
sities . 

Those  who  imagine  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  truly  high-classed  wines,  be- 
cause they  have  consumed  products  labeled 
"Chateau  LaKose,"  etc.,  know  as  little  of 
the  true  labels  as  they  do  of  the  wines. 
Governor  Stoneman  is  as  likely  to  sign  his 
name  to  a  business  letter  as  '  'His  Excel- 
lency Governor  Stoneman,"  as  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Chateau  Gruau  Laliose  or  Leo- 
vUle-BartoH  is  to  use  the  word  Chateau  on 
his  wine  bottles .  Wines  selling  under  such 
labels  as  are  common  to  the  hotel  wine 
lists,  are  generally  not  equal  in  quality  to 
a  nameless  bon  ordinaire  of  Bordeaux,  but 
actually  pass  the  custom  houses  under  the 
contemptuous  title  of  vin  de  cargaison — 
cargo  wine . 

I  have  referred  to  the  prices  of  onv  best 
average  commercial  lots  of  dry  wines. 
There  are  sections  of  the  State  which, 
either  for  want  of  better  fermenting  facil- 
ities, or  for  want  of  better  proportions  of  good 
varieties  of  vines,  suited  to  the  climate  and 
soil,  which  do  not  enjoy  the  profits  named. 
In  such  districts  prices  generally  vary  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton  for 
grapes  at  the  wineries  or  distilleries,  the 
cost  of  transportation  long  distances  to  the 
purchasers  often  reducing  the  profits 
materially.  The  growers  in  such  places 
should  secure  better  stocks  by  grafting  and 
I  make  their  own  wines. 


The  mercantile  prices  for  wines  in  large 
stocks  are  very  reasonable .  After  paying 
for  cooperage,  transportation  from  the 
country,  maturing,  blending,  commissions, 
or  traveling  agencies,  they  delived  good, 
fair  dry  wines,  free  on  board  steamer  or 
rail,  at  from  forty  to  forty-five  cents  per 
gallon.  Certain  selected  lots  may  rule 
higher  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of 
our  average  good  stocks  may  be  had,  de- 
livered to  the  trade  in  New  York,  at  from 
fifty-two  to  sixty  cents  per  gallon.  Before 
these  can  reach  the  consumer  or  retailer, 
who  is  not  sufiScientl.y  well  informed  to 
order  direct  from  leading  houses  by  the 
barrel,  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  New 
York  agencies,  jobbers,  and  commission 
agents,  must  be  added.  A  well  managed 
trade,  however,  ought  to  place  good  Cali- 
fornia clarets  in  the  hands  of  retailers 
through  New  York  agencies  at  a  price  of 
not  exceeding  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon, 
cost  of  transportation  to  country  places 
added .  An  addition  of  ten  cents  per  gal- 
Ion  ought  to  cover  all  present  differences 
of  quality  above  present  ordinary  aver- 
ages, aud  an  addition  of  fifteen  more  ought 
to  reasonably  cover  the  cost  of  procuring 
our  best  young  wines  as  new  plantings  de- 
velop them.  In  other  words,  without 
lowering  present  profits  te  the  wine-growers, 
the  trade  ought  to  be  able  to  place  wine, 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  grades  of 
imported  French  wines,  in  the  hands  of  re- 
tailers in  New  York  at  not  exceeding  one 
dollar  per  gallon,  as  soon  as  our  producers 
have  it  for  sale,  which  will  be  within  the 
next  three  years,  aud  good,  sound,  ordinary 
wine  at  not  exceeding  seventy-five  cents — 
which  latter  figure  represents  seven  and 
one  half  cents  per  contents  of  the  regula- 
tion pint  bottle,  which  can  be  sold  at  fair 
profit  for  ten  or  twelve  cents  by  restaurants, 
or  substituted  in  slightly  reduced  volume, 
without  extra  charge,  by  hotels,  for  tea  or 
coffee. 

I  have  not  referred'to  the  prices  of  sweet 
wines  and  brandies  ;  these  being  moi» 
easily  transportable,  are  well  understood  I  y 
the  trade.  The  cost  of  fortifying  the  form- 
er with  brandy,  or  spirits,  which  all  sweet 
wines  contain  to  preserve  them  from  fer- 
mentation, should  be  decreased  by  Con- 
gress, inasmuch  as  the  wines  of  this  class 
that  we  compete  against  are  fortified  with 
free  spirits.  In  other  words,  the  port  and 
sherry  wine  shipper  at  Cette,  France,  can, 
or  could  recently,  buy  American  corn 
spirits  in  bond  at  Marseilles  at  about  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  gallon,  while  the  same 
goods  must  cost  for  our  wine-makers  the 
additional  price  of  ninety  cents  per  gallon 
internal  revenue  tax,  and  if  using  brandy, 
he  uses  still  more  costly  material.  Our  dry 
wines  need  no  distilled  spirits,  hence  the 
question  does  not  pertain  to  them  at  pres- 
ent, although  in  sending  some  grades  of 
rich  wines  to  hot  climates  it  may  become 
necessary,  as  is  practiced  in  Europe,  to  add 
about  one  per  cent  of  spirits,  which  should 
be  permitted  free  of  tax. 

Choice  brandies  from  two  to  three  years 
in  bond,  have  been  sold  in  trade  at  about 
two  dollars  aud  a  half  per  gallon,  tax  paid  ; 
small  lots,  to  retailers  and  consumers,  at 
from  three  to  four  dollars.  Ordinary  bran- 
dies, in  large  lots,  at  from  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  in  bond,  to  the 
trade  ;  certain  lots  at  less  figures. 

The  finest  average  brandies  that  we  are 
capable  of  producing  can  be  profitably  sold 
new,  at  the  distillery,  in  bond,  at  one  dol- 
lar per  gallon,  which  would^epresent  about 
thirty-five  dollars  gross  per  ton  of  grapes, 
or  about  thirty  dollars  net,    Vineyards  for 


such  purpoi5es  can  be  planted  where  the 
average  crop  of  Burger,  Folle  Blanche, 
Colombar,  and  WesVs  White  Prolific  would 
be  about  six  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  brandy  trade  should  be 
abl'!  to  work  off  any  surplus  stocks  of  wine 
grapes  with  profit  at  oven  lower  figures,  if 
necessary. 

At  present  the  demand  for  brandy  ap- 
pears to  be  slack.  This  fault  can  be 
speedily  remedied  by  the  production  of 
much  finer  goods  to  compete  against 
whisky.  Pomace  brandies  and  those  dis- 
tilled from  very  ripe  grapes  of  poor  quality, 
especially  where  the  juice  has  fermented  on 
the  skins,  will  not  successfully  contend 
against  corn  spirits,  which  are  cleaner  to 
the  taste,  if .  they  are  not  better  to  the 
blooJ.  A  fine  cognac  type,  which  wo  are 
capable  of  producing  in  great  quantity, 
•should  successfully  enter  the  market. 
Plantations,  with  the  cognac  type  in  view, 
have  been  made,  and  before  long  the  trade 
can  test  this  question. 

A  brandy  of  original  type  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  one  producer,  but 
his  system  of  paying  tax  and  keeping  in 
his  own  cellars  for  maturity,  makes  the 
cost  too  high  for  general  trade,  and  his  ex- 
ample will  find  few  imitators. 

Grapes  for  shipping  East  by  rail  have 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  the 
general  average  being  about  fifty  dollars, 
excepting  this  year,  which  records  at  this 
time  about  seventy  dollars.  Recently  the 
Eastern  c'emands  have  increased  for  favor- 
ite varieties  faster  than  the  new  vineyards 
can  be  brought  to  bearing.  Large  crops 
will  no  doubt  reduce  the  prices  to  normal 
conditions.  Unless  shipping  grapes  bring 
at  least  forty  dollars  per  ton,  growers  will 
prefer  to  graft  over  to  wine  varieties  selling 
at  considerably  less,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tra expenses  of  picking  and  assorting  the 
former  and  the  losses  sustained  from  the 
small  value  of  the  refuse  bunches,  which 
will  not  be  profitable  to  the  shipper,  but 
which  must  go  to  the  vinegar  factory  or 
distillery. 

While  improved  facilities  for  trade  and 
mercantile  competition  have  steadily  re- 
duced the  prices  of  our  wines  to  the  retailer, 
tha  constantly  increasing  demand  and  more 
critical  taste  of  consumers  have  in  like  de- 
gree advanced  the  prices  paid  for  grapes 
and  new  wines  in  the  country.  The  facili- 
ties granted  by  the  law  for  bonding  spirits 
have  rendered  it  practicable  to  distill  at 
reasonable  profits  and  so  to  relieve  the 
wine  markets  in  a  measure  of  inferior 
grades.  The  brandy  law  is,  however,  stil' 
very  defective.  Wider  facilities  for  trans- 
porting in  bond  and  regulations  for  the 
change  of  size  of  packages  and  refilling  loss 
by  evaporation  under  distillers'  stamps  are 
required.  The  producer  has  also  the  right 
to  demand  of  the  Government  the  right  to 
hold  his  goods  until  they  are  properly  ma- 
tured before  being  compelled  to  sell  them . 
The  enforcement  of  a  heavy  tax  on  pro- 
duction before  the  distiller  has  matured  his 
goods,  and  before  he  can  place  them  on  the 
market,  demoralizes  the  industry  and 
causes  vexatious  annoyances,  sometimes 
actual  confiscation.  Brandy  is  no  sooner 
in  bond  than  the  owner  is  looking  for  a 
purchaser,  fearing  as  he  does  the  danger 
of  being  caught  at  the  end  of  the  bonded 
term  with  unsold  property.  The  present 
law  would  only  ba  just  in  case  the  Govern- 
ment should  assume  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture when  it  forces  spirits  upon  the  market. 
The  injustice  of  enforcing  a  confiscation 
tax  on  property  which  the  owner  does  not 
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offer  for  sale  or  consumption  is  so  appar- 
ent that  no  unprejudiced  citizen  can  sus- 
tain the  policy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance  is  attributable  to  the 
action  of  the  Government.  In  England, 
recently,  n  reform  has  been  agitated  by 
friends  of  temperance  on  the  principle  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  for  consumption  of  any 
spirits  under  three  years  of  age.  In  this 
country  producers  are  compelled  by  the 
Government  to  sell  within  that  time  or  to 
submit  to  a  forced  loan  of  an  amount  great- 
er than  the  cost  of  production . 

The  policy  of  enforcing  high  licenses  and 
oppressing  retailers  by  bell  punch  taxes 
and  the  like  drains  upon  their  revenue, 
which  at  the  same  time  permit  unrestricted 
competition,  operates  to  reduce  the  quality 
of  goods  sold  to  the  consumer.  There 
would  be  great  wisdom  in  municipal  regu- 
lations, based  on  careful  calculations  of  the 
custom  necessary  to  sustain  retailers,  by 
which  the  number  of  saloons  should  be 
limited  according  to  the  ascertained  con- 
sumption at  such  places  in  each  community, 
so  that  excessive  competition  and  taxes 
should  not  force  the  sale  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  inferior  goods.  Supplementary 
to  such  regulations  the  people  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  demand  strict  supervision 
to  prevent  imposition.  In  fact,  if  spirits 
should  be  treated  by  the  law  as  products 
which  should  not  be  sold  in  places  of  con- 
vivial entertainment,  where  the  necessary 
caution  in  .selecting  and  consuming  is  often 
impracticable  by  reason  of  the  social  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  act,  but  which 
should  be  limited  to  places  where  no  con- 
sumption is  permitted  on  the  premises,  or 
on  any  other  where  the  trade  in  spirits  is 
interested  in  the  profits,  the  wine  and 
brandy  producers  would  have  no  just  cause 
for  complaint.  If  the  sale  of  spirits  is  pro- 
perly rijgulated  the  producers  would  have 
just  cause  to  complain  against  discrimina- 
tions and  unjust  taxation  and  oppression, 
both  in  their  own  behalf  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  consumers. 

Present  efforts  of  those  who  aim  to  di- 
minish the  occasional  evils  cf  intemperance 
are  conducted  on  the  principle  that  the 
many  who  are  innocent  shall  wear  straight 
jackets  in  order  that  the  foolish  few  may 
be  restrained .  The  innate  disposition  for 
the  jireservation  of  personal  liberty  com- 
pels the  many  to  assume  in  part  the  atti- 
tude of  defending  intemperance.  Wise 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  alcoholic 
abuses,  without  interfering  with  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  those  who  require  no  legal 
restraints,  would  meet  with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  viticul- 
turists.  These  latter  would  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  anticipate  any  millenium,  nor 
to  imagine  that  criminal  indulgences  would 
be  much  loss  marked  iu  the  general  aver- 
age of  the  people  than  they  are  now  in  the 
ranks  of  total  abstainers.  No  real  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  reforming  inteic- 
perate  habits  without  curing  intemperance 
itself,  which  is  a  habit  of  undisciplined 
mind,  rather  than  any  particular  method  of 
exposing  the  same.  The  so-calUd  intem- 
perance, by  which  word  is  usually  meant 
abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  is  only  one  phase 
of  intemperate  life  ;  restraint  of  one  means 
of  self-indulgence  does  not  cure  the  com- 
plaint. The  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  in- 
deed often  is  induced  by  disordered  phys- 
ical and  nervous  conditions  of  health,  duo 
either  to  overwork,  periods  of  abstinence 
and  poor  nutrition,  continued  and  irregular 
fasts  of  mind  in  respect  to  social  inter- 
course, sedentary  occupations  in  badly 
ventilated  apartments,  with  long  fasts  be- 


tween morning  and  evening  meals,  and 
their  attendant  consequences — torpidity  of 
natural  appetite,  low  spirits,  head-aches, 
and  biliousness,  enforced  idleness  for  ac- 
tive minds,  and  unrestrained  criminal  de- 
sires. The  evils  in  these  cases  lie  deeper 
than  in  the  occasional  or  habitual  abuse  of 
alcoholic  stimulants ;  and  the  habit  of 
drinking  sound  dry  wines  at  meals  would 
cure  most  of  these,  or  alleviate  the  misfor- 
tunes that  arise  from  unequal  burdens  of 
life.  In  many  cases  an  uncontrollable  ten- 
dency to  alcoholic  excesses  might  be  cured 
by  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  quinine,  followed  by  the  free  use  of 
claret  and  water  at  meals  and  repetition  o 
the  anti-bilious  treatment  as  the  tendency 
to  intemperance  recurs. 

It  is  to  the  physicians  and  scientific  stu- 
dents of  life,  who  do  not  expect  any  mill- 
enium, that  society  should  look  for  the  re- 
form of  alcoholic  abuses;  and  to  the  whole- 
some restraints  and  discipline  of  youth  in 
homes  that  permanent  progress  in  social 
growth  and  healthfulness  must  be  traced. 

As  to  criminal  acts  committed  during 
alcoholic  excesses,  we  may  assume  that  in- 
temperance is  the  result  of  criminal  condi- 
tions of  the  mind,  which  sets  no  restraints 
upon  ambition  and  desire.  As  to  insanity, 
who  can  tell  whether  it  is  not  the  insane 
disposition  that  leads  to  alcoholism  ? 

A  society  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance from  truly  scientific  standpoints,  and 
free  from  the  intemperate  desire  to  use 
political  power  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  development  of  individual  character, 
should  be  organized  in  this  country.  No 
better  model  for  study  could  be  found  than 
the  society  which  now  flourishes  iu  France, 
while  much  might  be  added  to  its  scope  in 
the  way  of  disseminating  public  informa- 
tion, and  reviving  parental  control  and 
discipline. 

Our  industry  is  forced  to  a  consideration 
of  these  questions,  not  only  in  self-defense 
against  erratic  and  impr.ictical  reformers, 
but  also  because  our  success  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  general  good  and  pros- 
perity of  the  jDeople. 


SUOAR. 


The  New  York  Shipping  List  ot  October  20th 
says  ;  The  business  transacted  during  the  paat  three 
days  has  been  of  moderate  proportions,  the  total  sales 
reported  agjrregatingr  only  300  hhds.  and  26,065 
mats,  and  as  a  consequence  the  market  has  ruled  dull, 
and  to  a  great  extent  nominal.  Consumers  have  had 
no  occasion  to  increase  their  stocks,  which  appear  to 
have  been  ample  for  current  wants,  probably  because 
the  output  of  the  refineries  has  been  reduced,  and 
furthermore  on  account  of  the  hand-to-mouth  policy 
upon  which  thev  replenish  their  supplies.  Values 
nominally  quoted  on  the  basis  of  5 Vi(^5  ?^  cents  f or 
Fair  to  Good  Refining,  and  5%<sS  lS-16  for  92(508 
test  Centrifugals.  There  has  been  nothing  done  in 
cost  and  freight  cargoes.  There  have  been  no  Musco- 
vado grades  ottering,  and  Centrifugals  at  the  moment 
are  relatively  cheaper  on  the  spo*.  The  market  left 
off  quiet  and  barely  steady  in  view  of  the  less  favor- 
able advices  received  by  cable  from  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies. 

The  direct  importations  on  refiners'  account  since 
our  last  issue  have  amounted  to  90.3  hhds.  and  17,- 
484  bags  and  matfl,  and  the  estimated  stock  in  first 
hands  yesterday  included  50,609  hhds.,  1897  boxes 
and  baskets,  95.3,341  bags  and  mats,  and  140  hhds. 
Melado. 

ExcHANOB  Cables.— Ijondon,  Oct.  28. — Cane  Sugar 
quiet.  Beet  dull  and  rather  easier.  Stock  in  four 
ports  United  Kingdom  Oct.  25,700  tons  under  last 
week,  or  247,234  tons,  against  201, .5 70  tons  same 
time  last  year.  Java  No.  15,  lOs;  Fully  Fair  Ke- 
flning  Muscovado,  13s;  Au.^trian  and  German  Beet, 
88  degrees  test,  lis  9d. 

Havana,  Oct.  24. —Small  demand  for  Sugar.  Stock 
at  Havana  and  Matanzas,  Oct.  '24,  39,0f)0  tons, 
against  31,000  tons  same  time  last  year.  Centrifu, 
gals,  95(g0«  test,  5%  rials;  Fair  Kfcflning,  80  test- 
4  rials;  freights  from  outports,  ?'2  50(fi$2  75.  Ex. 
change— Short  sight,  10@1014  per  cent  premium. 

Rkfi.sbd.— The  market  has  ruled  fairly  active  and 
steady  at  our  quotations,  refiners  having  shown  no 
disposition  to  accept  any  concessions  in  view  of  mod- 
rate  production  and  stocks. 
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MARKS. 

SlIiPrERS. 

PACKAGES  AND   CONTEXTS. 

GALLONS 

VALUE 

B  D  &  Co.,   New  York    . 

B  Drevfus  &  Co 

1540  bbls  Wine 

15901 

2461 

'2421 

3211 

98 

1234 

2381 

7.35 

490 

1741 

99 

519 

49 

235 

237 

11.50 

HOC 

1895 

47 

93 

1200 

371 

22 

249 

49 

20 

60 

53 

926 

399 

49 

];OT3 

3889 

90 

120 

$    7500 

M  L,  New  York 

Lachman  &  Jacobi 

Fleminjf  &  Stutson 

J  Gundlach  &  Co 

S  Lachman[&  Co. 

50  bl)N  VVi'  e       .          . .          

1100 

LS,  New  York 

50  bbls  Wine  . .- 

1400 

L  Kahl,  New  York 

10  bbl.s  25  half  pnncheons  Wine 

2  hbls  Brandy... 

2.5  bbls  Wine 

1676 

L  F,  New  York 

230 

624 

E  B&  J,  New  York 

1033 

]5bbl3  Wine 

396 

10  bbls  Wine 

300 

H,  in  Diamond.  New  York  .... 

1131 

R  F,  New  York 

2  bbls  Brandy 

1 1  bbls  Wine 

222 
337 

112 

C  S,  New  York 

5  bhls  Wine             

141 

J  S,  New  York 

5  bbls  Wine 

'.>5  bbls  Wine 

25  bbls  Wine 

318 

F,  in  Dia  nond,  New  York 

G,  in  Diamond,  New  York 

490 
495 

K,  in  Diamond.  New  York 

2  bbls  16  half  puncheons  Wine.. 
1  bbl  Wine 

945 

35 

H  A  'furrker,  Brooklyn 

2  hbls  Wine...., 

115 

726 

M  C,  New  York 

Arpad  llaraszthy  &  Co 

Walter.SchilUnff  &  Co. 

Kohl  or  &  Frohling 

I  Gutte 

187 

li  bbl  Brandy.r. 

4  casks  Wine 

1  bbl  Wine 

50 
153 

49 

11 

56 

W  P  A  M  U  S  M  A,  New  York. 

60 

\Vm  B  Haecker,  Brooklyn 

2  octaves  Wine 

63 

20  bills  Wine 

463 

W  W  Son  &  Co.,  rhilatielphia.. 

D  Hoignsburg,  New  York 

A  VCo..  New  York 

199 

1  bbl  Wine 

3:>  bbls  Wine 

m 

835 

K  &F,  New  York 

85  bbls  Wine 

2120 

2  bbls  Brandy 

190 

75 

44790 

378 

$22697 

802 

TO  CKNTRAI^  AMEttlCA 


F  C  de  S  A 

Acajutla 

M  Charerri,  Punta  Arenas. . 

F  C,  Puula  Arenas 

P  A,  Punta  Arenas 

R  Y,  in  Diamoud,  Punta  A. 


M  PC,  Acajutla 

F  B  k.  Punta  Arenae. 
G  S,  Punta  Arenas 


Burnham,  Standefurd. 
Montcalegre  &  Co 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co . 

Urruela  &  Urioste... 
Bingham  &  Pinto. . . . 


l^i  bbl  Zinfatidrl.... 
^^o  bbl  White  Wine. 

1  octave  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

9  half  bbls  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

12  cases  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

'2  bbls  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine, 


40 
39 
21 
So 
50 
168 
71 
48 
10 
60 
8 
40 


$628 


TO    PAX  AM  A. 


J  Uevello,  PanaTiia. 


.  I  Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co  .  |25  cases  Wine |         125| 


MIKCKIXANKOrS    SHIPMENTS. 


To  Hmolulu  per  steamer  W.  G.  Hall,  To  gallons  Wine  valued  at  SfiO.  T©  I.ia  Paz  per  schooner  Pomona, 
425  gallons  Wine  valued  at  §272.  To  liayonne  per  brig  Hector,  10(i  gallons  Wine  valued  at  S83.  To  New 
Zealand  per  steamer  City  of  Sydney,  143  gallons  Wine  valued  at  $125,  To  China  per  steamer  Oceanic,  90 
gallons  valued  at  S59.  To  Japan  per  steamer  Oceanic,  25  gallons  valued  at  $43.  To  Victoria  per  steamer 
George  W.  Elder,  44  gallons  valued  at  -*f35.  To  Tahiti  per  barkentine  City  of  Papeete,  169  gallons  valued  at 
S87.  To  Honolulu  per  steamer  Mariposa,  53  gallons  valued  at  S46.  To  New  York  per  ship  JabcT  Howes, 
18,459  gallons  valued  at  :S:10,172.     To  Central  America  per  schooner  Teresa,  30G  gallons  valued  at  ?240 


WE    HAVE    A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT 

OF    CHOICE    GRADES    OF 

SANDWICH  ISLAND  SUGARS! 

WHICH  WE  CAN   OFFER   IN   LOTS  TO   SUIT  AT  FROM 

5"^    TO    6c    PER    POUND. 

TILLMANN  &  BENDEL, 

CORNER  CLAY  AND  BATTERY  STREETS. 


TIIK  WINE  MAKKET. 

There  is  no  change  to  report. 

Brandy— Original  Government  gaujre  in  Bond  made 
from  Wine— 

Bbls '81—      95  0$1OO    '82-85(3        GO  ct9 

Ulf  bbls... '81-1100  f<*«l  10    '82— U0@$1  00 

Pumace — 

Bbls '81—  85  @    95        82—  '70  0    80  " 

lllf  bbl8....'81—  05(«100        '82—  80(89    85  " 

The  above  is  in  round  lota  of  100  bbls  or  more. 

Jobbers  furnish  shipping  lots  in  good  coopa;;e  t.  o.  b. 
ship  or  rail  as  follows  ; 

White  Mission '83-421  @  45    '82—50  @ 

Red  Mission ...'8.3—42}  (ce  45    '82—60  @ 

Hock '83-50    ge  55    '82—       @  00 

Iteisling '83-60    <ft  65    '82—65  ««  70 

Gutedel '83—60    Ci«  65    '82-66  r<«  70 

Zinfandel,  Red '83-57J  8*  60    '82—65  W  70 

Burgundy,  Ked '83— 57i  0  60    '82-65  @  70 

Port '83-72!^  @         '82-75. 

Sherry 'SS— 72>4  @         '82—75. 

.\ngdica 83-75      m         '82-80 . 


THE  -WWOr.  MARJiE'r. 


We  quote: 

Northern  Extra  Choice  Spring,  free 19 

"        Choice  Spring,  free 18 

"        Medium  Spring,  defective 10 

Calaveras  Seinly  .Spring 15 

.San  Joaquin  Valley,  Si>ring,  Heavy 10 

l.os  Angeles,  good  staple 10 

Kastern  Oregon 14 

Valley         "       17 

Umpcjua  Valley,  Oregon 18 

Nevada  State 14 

Northern  Choice  Fall 13 

Southern  Fall,  free 10 

"          **     Gefective.. 6 


@'J(> 
(till) 
t"17 

(nK! 
(a  12 
(nl  1 
(nl7 
«rl!) 
@20 

apio 

(a"14 
(ctll 
(*    9 


Subscribers    who    do    not   receive  their 
papers  regularly,  should  at  onco  notify  us, 


November  7,  1 884 


SA^   I^RA^OISCO   MEKOHA^T. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

OiF'iF'IODES    Sa-T"    TiOL  .A.  JEl.  TS.  :E3  T    S  O?  XI.  £3  £3  17  . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


SUGAR    AND    SYRUF: 


(A)  Pent  CUBE  SUGAR  in  barrels  and  bags 
(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 
Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barreU 
Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrels- 
Dry  GRA'NUIiATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 
Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


X^^U 


^Tj 


'  For  all  kinds 


GOLDEN  0  in  barrels 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALF  BARREL,  Ji  cent  more 
BOXES,  li  cent  more  ) 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half^arrels. 
Do.    in  5  gallon  kegs] 
Do.      in  tins,  1  gallon  each 


The  Productsof  the  Californid.' Sugar  Refinery  are  euaranteed  absolute^  pure  and 'free  from  all  Chemicals  and 
Adulteratons. 
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SAK   PRANCISCO    MEECHANT. 


November  7,  1884 


SEASON  OP   1884-85. 


Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 


The  planting  and  grafting  season  of 
188i-5  should  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  vineyards  of  California.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serxe  as  studies  to 
guide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  hut  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deficiencies.  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  vines  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippers  of  table  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
cases  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color.tannin,  quality, 
etc . ,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable  stocks . 
In  making  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  I'aris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  "What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  "what  is  the  best 
claret  gi-ape  ?  "  or  "what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape?"  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  local  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "best 
erape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  wir* 
making,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities .  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety  ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are  successful . 
Each  vineyard  should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer .  If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser mil  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices . 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  ycur  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
dealers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands. 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold.  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  difficult  to  learn; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same .  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 


•orreot  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines . 
There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 
really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade .  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study, 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  the  coming  season  will  be  varied 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  ns  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  stotks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nurserj'  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  application  by  mail  to 
this  office . 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLABIFTIHre    WINES. 


Clarifying  wines  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant requirements  in  a  well  regulated 
wine  -  cellar.  As      a      rule,      a      well 

made  and  well  fermented  wine  will 
in  due  time  depurate  itself.  But 
there  are  annually  large  quantities  of  wine 
made,  in  which  this  natural  effect  is  re- 
tarded by  different  causes.  The  producer 
has  to  deliver  his  wine  clear  and  well 
racked  from  the  precipitate.  Thus,  pro- 
perly, it  would  be  left  to  the  dealer  to  ob- 
tain in  the  wine  that  brilliancy,  which,  in 
wines  only  a  few  years  old,  cannot  gener- 
ally be  obtained,  except  by  the  use  of  fin- 
ings. The  producer,  if  holding-over  his 
wine,  will  sometimes  have  to  clarify  it  well 
and  thereby  enhance  its  keeping  qualities 
and  its  development.  The  operation  of  fining 
should  be  performed  with  intelligence  and 
care,  and  it  is  as  essential  also,  to  have  the 
most  suitable  clarifying  medium  for  each 
kind  of  wine. 
There  are  many  excellent  finings  in  the 


market,  all  based  upon  the  substance  of 
Albumen.  One  of  them,  judging  from  the 
excellent  preparation  for  different  wines, 
and  also  from  the  enormous  and  still  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  same,  chiefly  in  France, 
Germany  and  England,  is  the  Liquid  Al- 
bumen of  Messrs.  A.  Boake  &  Co.  of  Strat- 
ford, England,  of  which  Messrs.  Charles 
Meinecke  &  Co.  in  this  city  are  the  agents 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  From  very  reliable 
sources  in  this  State,  we  are  informed  that 
practical  trials  on  many  thousands 
of  gallons  of  California  wines  have  proved 
during  the  last  two  years,  that  the  adapted- 
ness  of  the  Liquid  Albumen  to  the  treat- 
ment of  our  wines  is  undoubted,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  employment  are  unsur- 
passed. The  cheapness  of  the  preparations, 
which  are  different  for  the  kinds  of  wine  to 
be  fined,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  the 
many  finings  in  use,  and  its  efficacy  as 
great,  and  in  many  cases  superior  to  that 
of  any  other.  The  chief  advantage  is  that 
the  Liquid  Albumen  of  A.  Boake  &  Co. 
is  always  ready  and  it  can  be  used  alanymo- 
ment,  even  by  inexperienced  persons. 

We  may  therefore  justly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  producers  and  holders  of  wine, 
to  the  merits  of  this  Liquid  Albumen. 
Messrs.  Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.  have  fur- 
nished us  with  a  short  description  of  the 
different  kinds  of  these  finings,  and  we  add 
here  the  following  notes : 

V  R  Liquid  Albumen  for  red  wines, 
both,  fermented  Clarets  and  sweet  reds  such 
as  Port. 

V  B  Liquid  Albumen  for  white  wines, 
both  dry  wines  of  Hock  and  Sauterne  char- 
acter and  sweetened  Sherries,  Madeiras  and 
likewise  for  distilled  liquors,  etc.,  Brandy, 
Whisky,  etc. 

[^"  A  simple  dilution  with  water  renders 
these  two  finings  at  once  ready  to  be  whip- 
ped into  the  wines  to  be  clarified.  If  dis- 
tilled liquors  are  to  be  clarified  the  V  B 
should  be  diluted  with  the  liquor  and  be 
well  whipped  in  and  stirred  for  30  minutes. 
in  the  cask. 

S  S     ^Viue  Preserver.     Put  in  diluted 

C        form    into    the  wine  previous  to 

employing   V   B,   insures     the    efficacious 

action  of  the  latter  and  the  stability  and 

brilliancy  of  the  wine. 

f^  C  Wine  Corrector.  Is  a  material 
for  clarifying  very  stubborn  red  wities,  such 
on  which  V  B  fails  to  act;  also  young, 
rough  wines,  which  are  corrected  and  soft- 
ened remarkably  by  the  use  of   N  C. 

E  V  Wine  Eestorer.  Is  most  effica- 
cious for  clarifying  and  softening  harsh 
and  tart  wines,  defective  in  their  composi- 
tion of  acids. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  clarifiers  of  Messrs. 
A.  Boake  &  Co.,  for  red  wines  is,  that  no 
loss  of  color  has  been  observed  from  their 
employment,  nor  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  a  precipitate  of  coloring  matter 
during  the  ageing  of  the  clarified  wines. 

The  Liquid  Albumens  of  Messrs.  A. 
Boake  &  Co.,  having  been  honored  with  the 
silver  medal,  the  highest  award  for  fining 
materials,  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  Paris,  1878,  Amsterdam,  1883,  and  even 
that  most  critical  of  all  to  the  viticultural 
interest,  the  Exhibition  of  Bordeaux,  1882, 
a  distinction  above  all  other  exhibits  of 
this  class,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  wine  growers  and  wine  mer- 
chants to  these  evidently  meritorious  clari- 
fiers. 


NAPA     NEWS. 


MATTllKW 


COOKK'S 


l,ECriIKE. 


Orape    Crop    ami    Ihc    Viiitas 
IiitercMtiiiji;  Statistics, 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald  reports  the  ship- 
ment East,  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co . ,  in  one 
day,  of  110  boxes  fruit,  of  which  85  were 
grapes . 


Wine  making  is  progressing  rapidly  and 
is  now  about  half  completed .     The  grapes 
have  suffered  heavily  by  the  rain  and  some 
are   in  bad  condition,  though  others  have 
stood  the  storm  well  and   will  evidently  be 
sound   and   good   for   some  time  to  come. 
The  amount  of  grapes   is  very  large — fully 
equal  to   all   expectations — and,  had  they 
sweetened  and  been  made  up  in  good  time, 
would  have  made  an  amount  of  wine  prob- 
ably not  less  than  four  millions  of   gallons; 
considerable  excess  of  that  would  not  have 
been  surprising.  As  it  is,  theloss  of  grapes 
for  wine  purposes  is  estimated  at  fully  one- 
thirdr  and  the  amount  of   wine  produced 
may  not  much,  if   any,  exceed  that  of  last 
year.     Much  of   the  remainder,  of  course, 
will  go  into  brandy .     The   grape   suffering 
most  is,  I  believe,   tlie  Zinfandel,   which, 
being  tender,  and  so  close-bunched,  as  not 
to  dry  readily,  is   one   of  the  first  to  fall  a 
victim  to  rot .     This  is  an  especial  pity,  as 
that  variety  is  a  particularly  fine  one  and 
makes  a  claret   that   always  sells  at  a  good 
price .     But   the   Zinfandel   is  not  the  only 
one.     I   have   seen  fine  Rieslings — a  grape 
especially  valuable  this  year  on   account  of 
the   scarcity  of   white  grapes — utterly   de- 
stroyed by  the  rain.    Among  those  which 
best  resist  the  action   of  the   water  are  the 
Mission   and  Bose   of  Peru,   which,  being 
loose-bunched  and  hard,  dry  readily.     But 
these,  unfortunately,  are  among  the  least 
valuable  kinds  for   wine   making  and  bring 
the  poorest  price .    As  to  why  so  late?    The 
reason  is   chiefly  the  want  of  sugar  in  the 
grapes  and  their  tardiness  in  producing  it. 
The  wine  makers  here  make   22  per  cent. 
the  standard  of  sweetness  at  which  grapes 
will  be  received  for  wine   making,  22  per 
cent,  of  sugar  making  11  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol, which  I  am  informed  is  the  amount  of 
spirit  required  by  the   wine  dealers  in  the 
wines    that  they   buy.      The    standard    of 
sugar   required  by  the   manufacturers    at 
Napa  is  one  degree  less,   being   only   21. 
What  the  reason  of  this  difference  is,  I  do 
not  know,  unless  it  be  the  fact   that  grapes 
in  that  vicinity,  being  on  lower   ground,  da 
not-  attain-  so   high   a   degree   of  sugar  as 
those  in  this  vicinity,  which  being  up  the 
valley  are  of  course  on  higher  ground,  and 
it  is   a  well   known  fact  that  high  ground 
makes   sweeter  grapes  than   low.      Suffi- 
ciency of  sugar  is  usually  developed  early 
enough   to   harvest  the   grapes  before  th« 
rains  set  in,  but  this  year,  with  some  ex^ 
ceptions,   such  was   not    the    case . .    Th« 
sweetening  of  the  grapes  was  several  weeks' 
later  than  in  other  years,  and  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  crop  and  the  making  of  the  wine 
correspondingly  delayed .     Why  this  sugar 
was  so  late  is  owing  to  various  causes.    One 
is   the   coldness  of  the   season,  which  haa 
been  unusually  scant  of  sunshine,  another 
the   excessively  large    crop  borne    by  the 
vines,  which  has  doubtless  prevented  thenj 
furnishing  all  the  grapes  that  percentage  ot 
sugar  that  could   have   been  supplied  fo  a 
lesser  number.     In  other  woixU,  had  therei 
been   less  grapes  they  would   have    been 
sweeter   and  sooner  harvested .     A  friend, 
owning  a  vineyard  on  high,  dry  soil — which 
does  not  usually  yield  heavily — told  me  to- 
day that  his  crop  would  yield  from  eight  to 
eleven   tons   per  acre,  and  that  he   woulij 
really  have   preferred  less  grapes  and  more 
sugar. 
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Matthew  Cooke,  State  Entomologist, 
lectured  here  this  week  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Napa  county . 
He  gave  an  instructive  address  which  was 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  large  au- 
dience that  listened  to  it,  and  conveyed 
much  valuable  information  on  a  subject 
that  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  a  section  that 
like  this  depends  almost  wholly  on  fruit. 
He  complimented  the  St.  Helena  Viticult- 
urnl  Association  on  being  the  first  of  its 
kind  organized  in  the  State,  and  the  onlj 
one  now  in  existence  in  the  State  that 
amounts  to  anything.  This  superiority  he 
attributed  to  the  superior  enterprise  and 
energy  of  the  St.  Helena  viticulturists',  who 
sustained  their  cause  in  the  darkest  days 
by  improving  the  quality  of  the  vintage, 
while  others  became  discouraged  and  dug 
up  the  vines.  He  also  paid  a  high  compli- 
ment to  Charles  A .  Wetmore,  Chief  Exe- 
cutive Officer  of  the  State  Viticnltural 
Commission,  whose  services  the  State  had 
been  fortunately  able  to  obtain  for  the 
small  salary  of  $150  per  month  allowed  the 
position,  while  his  efforts  had  already  pro- 
fited the  State  not  less  than  five  millions  of 
dollars.  But  these  things  are  only  inci- 
dental, and  not  what  I  started  in  to  sjieak 
of  Mr.  Cooke  about,  which  is  his  theory  on 
phylloxera — maybe  already  known  to  many 
•f  the  Mekchant's  readers.  It  is  that 
phylloxera  is  of  spontaneous  generation,  or 
creation,  or  whatever  you  would  call  it,  just 
as  he  claims  that  vermin  will  spontaneously 
appear  on  ill-fed  and  ill-kept  animals.  Mr. 
Cooke  scouts  the  idea  of  winged  phylloxera 
spreading  the  pest  from  one  vineyard  to 
another,  but  thinks  that  it  starts  si)ontan- 
eously  in  various  places  where  poor  soil  or 
other  cause.s  have  made  the  conditions  fav- 
orable. He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
wild  vines  have  no  disease  —  are  ap- 
parently not  subject  to  it — and  thinks 
one  great  reason  for  it  is  their  im- 
munity from  pruning.  This  immuuity,and 
consequent  length  of  cane,  they  have  en- 
joyed for  untold  agespast,and  consequently 
have  had  a  better  and  healthier  cir-culation 
of  the  sap  than  is  possible  for  pruned  vines, 
for  be  it  known  the  vine  breathes  through 
its  leaves — which  are  figuratively  called  its 
lungs — and  the  longer  the  canes  and  the 
more  the  leaves,  the  better  will  be  its  sap 
circulation,  its  respiratory  system,  and  with 
the  improvement  of  that  circulation  and 
respiration  comes  beneficial  results,  similar 
to  those  resulting  from  similar  causes  in 
animal  life.  A  man  with  strong  lungs  and 
good  circulation  is  healthy  ;  by  parity  of 
reasoning  the  vine  is  also.  The  natural 
condition  of  the  vine  is  unprunod  and  un- 
limited foliage.  Under  these  conditions  I 
believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disease  in 
vines.  But  the  restraints  of  cultivation 
cut  off  these  advantages  in  great  part,  and 
tie  vine  becomes  the  prey  to  innumerable 
foes  and  needs  as  constant  nursing  as  a 
tmder  child.  Something  of  the  same  re- 
sult is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Indian .  In 
his  primitive  out-door  life  consumption  was 
unknown  to  him.  Civilized,  so  that  he 
lives  in  houses,  he  at  once  feels  the  want 
of  fresh  air  and  falls  a  ready  victim  to  pul- 
monary complaints.  Now,  whether  it  is 
practical  to  give  the  vine  any  thing  like  its 
n  itural  length  of  cane,  consistsntly  with 
the  requirements  of  vineyard  purpose,  I 
know  not .  Certain  it  is  this  inf ereno ; 
would  be  in  favor  of  as  long  pruning  as 
p  jssible,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  future 
vineyard  work  will  at  least  experiment  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  direction. 

The  experience  of  each  j-ear  shows   the 
necessity  of  more  wineries,  as  recommended 


in  a  recent  number  of  the  Merchant.  Not 
necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  making  more 
wine,  but  that  there  is  a  vast  advantage  in 
each  man  handling  his  own  grapes,  in  crush- 
ing them  himself  and  not  being  dependent 
upon  another  man's  movements  to  enable 
him  to  harvest  his  crop  and  save  it  from 
rotting  or  drying  up.  The  ideas  respecting 
wine-making  have  undergone  a  complete 
revolution  here  within  a  few  years  past- 
At  first  it  was  thought  impracticable  for 
any  but  those  regularly  in  the  business  to 
make  wine,  and  no  outsider  would  have 
attempted  it  any  more  than  he  would  try  to 
be  his  own  physician  or  lawyer .  The  wine- 
makers  then  in  business  were  accepted  as 
the  only  competent  people  to  handle  the 
crop,  and  upon  their  decision  depended  not 
only  the  value  of  that  crop,  but  the  time 
when  it  could  be  harvested.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  that  decision  has  gener- 
ally been  not  only  fair,  but  liberal,  and  our 
grape-growers  have  found  the  producing  of 
crops,  even  to  sell  to  manufacturers,  a  very 
profitable  business.  But  instances  arose 
where  the  grower  thought  he  did  not  get 
enough  for  his  crop,  and  still  oftener,  where 
he  was  delayed  so  long  before  it  would  be 
received  at  the  cellar  that  he  thought  he 
suflfi-red  great  loss,  if  not  the  actual  endan- 
gering of  his  whole  crop  by  that  delay . 
These  two  causes  chiefly  have  dissatisfied 
many  with  selling  their  grapes,  and  have 
impelled  them  to  experiment  in  manufac- 
turing their  own  products  into  wine.  So 
one  man  after  another  has  broken  over  the 
barrier  of  early  timidity,  found  he  could 
handle  the  grapes  himself,  and,  with  a 
little  kindly  instruction  from  some  older 
hand,  has  learned  to  crush  his  grapes  and 
ferment  the  juice,  even  if  he  did  not  at 
tempt  to  mature  it  into  good  wine.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  course  are  not  many, 
and  (consisting  chiefly  of  inexperience)  are 
soon  overcome.  The  advantages  are  many 
and  I  will  enumerate  a  few  : 

1.  Saving  of  hiuling  in  transporting  his 
crop  to  other  cellars. 

2.  Lessening  danger  of  infection  by  mix- 
ing his  boxes  with  those  of  other  vineyards. 

3.  Not  having  to  accept  anybody's  price 
for  his  grajjes,  but  by  putting  the  crop  into 
the  keeping  and  merchantable  condition  of 
wine,  giving  himself  the  run  of  the  whole 
market  for  it  and  getting  absolutely,  in 
open  market,  every  cent  it  is  worth. 

4 .  Being  able  to  harvest  his  crop  when- 
ever  it  is  ready,  without  waiting  for  others 
to  get  ready  for  it,  thereby  often  saving 
much  in  drying  up,  and  the  possible  loss  of 
a  whole  crop  by  a  prolonged  storm . 

5.  Being  able  to  make  up  separately  the 
grapes  of  the  same  variety  and  soil,  and 
thereby,  presumably,  securing  better  re- 
sults of  wine  character  than  in  cellars  where 
the  crojjs  of  many  vineyards  are  crushed 
together,  and  the  identity  of  any  particular 
lot  must  almost  necessarily  be  lost  in  the 
combination  of  the  whole.  This  distinctive 
character  is  often  of  great  value  in  Europe. 

6.  By  handling  his  grapes  himself  in 
wine-making  he  ought  to  gain  such  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  them  as  would  make 
him  a  better  and  more  intelligent  grape- 
grower. 

7.  By  crushing  the  grapes  on  the  prem- 
ises he  saves  the  pomace  for  the  enrichment 
of  his  own  land,  instead  of  giving  it  to  his 
neighbor,  and  the  fertilizing  value  of  pom- 
ace is  considerable  ;  the  suds  especially 
containing  qualities  that  ought  not  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  soil. 

It  is  these  considerations  that  increase 
the  number  of  the  wineries  of  Napa  county 


out  .of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wine 
made,    the  figures  for  a   few   years    past 
standing  as  follows  : 
Years.       Cellars.       Gallons.  Average. 

1878  39  2,125,000  54,000 

1879  34  1,589,500  47,000 

1880  55  2,910,750  53,000 

1881  54  2,016,000  38,000 

1882  62  2,648,600  43,000 

1883  64  2,301,650  36,000 
And  this  year  the  number  of  cellars  to 

report  will  be  nearly  eighty. 

Chables  a.  Gardneb. 
October  21,  1884. 


RESIST  AKT    VINES. 


Vitls   Bnpestrls— Busb   (iirai>«. 

This  grape  is  a  native  of  Texas,  South- 
western Missovr  and  Arkansas,  where  it  is 
found  on  dry,  flinty  hillsides,  and  would 
therefore  seem  specially  adapted  for  dry, 
shallow  hillsides  here.  Vine  with  very 
short  joints  and  numerous  branches,  grow- 
ing more  like  a  bush  or  shrub  than  a  vine, 
with  small,  heart-shaped  leaves,  very 
shining  and  smooth  on  both  sides.  Berry 
small,  mostly  black  (although  white  va- 
rieties have  been  found),  juicy,  without 
pulp,  bunch  small,  seldom  containing  more 
than  a  dozen  berries,  making  a  good,  deep 
colored  wine,  but  will  hardly  bear  enough 
to  make  it  valuable  as  a  direct  producer. 
Propagates  very  readily  from  cuttings,  has 
very  firm,  shining,  thin  roots,  and  has 
lately  attracted  great  attention  in  France  as 
a  resistant  stock  for  grafting.  Here  it 
grows  with  great  vigor,  vines  planted  as 
cuttings  in  vineyard  in  Spring  of  1882  are 
now  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with 
innumerable  branches,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  the  best  grafting  stock  wo  have, 
although  not  so  fully  tried  as  Kiparia,  as  it 
makes  a  shorter  and  more  stocky  growth, 
and  cleaner  and  firmer  stem,  while  it  will 
flourish  on  the  driest  soils,  and  j'et  even 
better  on  moist  ground.  There  are  no  cul- 
tivated varieties  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 


Vitis  Californica,  Californian  wild  vine. 
As  this  is  well  known  to  every  Californian, 
it  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  describe 
it  It  is  found  mostly  along  the  banks  of 
streams  and  rivulets,  where  it  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  as  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly vigorous  grower,  with  heart-shaped, 
hairy  or  pubescent  leaves,  and  small,  black 
acid  fruit.  The  structure  of  its  roots  is 
entirely  different  from  the  foregoing  classes, 
being  thick,  soft,  fleshy  and  spongy.  In 
your  issue  of  October  24th  I  find  some  com- 
ments on  an  article  written  by  me  for  the 
Weinlaube,  and  also  a  quotation  from  an 
essay  by  Mr.  Adolphe  Flamant.  I  trust 
you  will  give  the  following  part  of  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Flamant  in  the  Napa  Jiegisler,  also 
a  place  in  your  columns,  as  it  explaiift  why 
I  prefer  the  Eiparias  and  others  as  grafting 
stocks.  I  also  beg  leave  to  add  that  I  dc 
not  advance  my  viewii  for  the  sake  of  con- 
troversy, but  simply  cannot  recommend  a 
vine  as  thoroughly  resistant,  which  has  not 
been  fully  tried  and  proven  as  such,  and 
the  structure  of  the  roots  of  which  is  so 
entirely  difl'erent  from  all  other  resistants. 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  all 
the  advocates  of  the  Californica  who  can 
state  positively  that  it  is  resistant,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  I  should  think  I 
was  misleading  the  public  if  I  recommended 
a  doubtful  vine  in  preference  to  a  proven 
one.  I  for  one  should  be  heartily  glad  if  it 
is  found  so,  after  sufficient  trial ;  as  also  if 
it  would  succeed  everywhere,  and  to  hear 
the  experience  of  others  through  your 
columns.     I   am   sure  my  remarks  cannot 


have  the  tendency  to  discourage  others  from 
experimenting  with  the  Californica.  but 
would  it  be  wise  to  induce  Europeans  to 
plant  a  vine  exclusively  that  has  not  been 
fully  proven  ?  Let  us  go  safe  in  our  future 
planting,  as  we  cannot  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  which  I  have  tried  to  advance  and 
aid  all  my  life  with  what  little  ability  I 
may  possess,  afford  to  build  it  upon  an 
uncertainty.  Geobgb  Hcsmann. 

Talcoa  Vineyabds,  Napa  Co.,  Cal.,  Oct. 
27,  1884. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Husmann's  reply  to  Mr.  Flamant  : 

"  First  as  to  his  preference  for  the  Cali- 
fornica as  a  graft  bearer.  If  he  would  ex- 
amine his  own  vineyard  closely  he  would 
find  that  the  Californica  only  grows  well  in 
either  adobe  or  rich,  loamy  soil,  while  in 
dry,  stony  and  so-called  alkali  soil  it  will 
not  grow  at  all,  while  the  Kiparia  and  Elvira 
will  grow  equally  well  in  adobe  and  much 
bettc^r  in  the  dry  soils  than  the  Californica. 
They  may  be  very  mnch  mixed  in  his  own 
nursery;  iu  the  vineyard  they  are  planted 
separately  and  apart,  except  a  very  few 
Elviras,  which  remained  from  the  first  sea- 
son's planting  with  cuttings  in  1881,  when 
the  vineyards  were  not  under  my  charge, 
and  which  are  certainly  not  over  five  per 
cent.  They  were  planted  in  blocks,  dis- 
tinct and  apart,  in  the  winter  of  1882,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west,  and  the  few  El- 
viras can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by 
their  stronger  and  more  stocky  growth  and 
larger  leaves.  But  it  seems  they  were 
pruned  indiscriminately  and  so  planted  in 
nursery . 

From  my  practical  observation  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  the  results  of  grafting 
this  year,  i  woulu  place  the  Elvira  first,  as 
it  succeeds  in  a  diversity  of  soils  and  is  a 
stockier  and  cleaner  grower,  imparting  all 
its  vigor  to  the  graft.  The  next  of  them 
would  be  the  wild  Kiparia,  and  I  would  not 
plant  the  Californica  at  all  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : 

1st.  It  does  not  propagate  as  readily  as 
the  Kiparia  varieties. 

2nd.  It  does  not  succeed  in  all  soils. 
3rd.  Its  resistance  is  not  fully  proven; 
its  roots  are  too  soft  and  RlJOngy,  resemb- 
ling the  Vinifera  in  that  respect,  although 
its  greater  vigor  may  give  it  greater  vitality 
and  thus  enable  it  to  resist  the  insect  suc- 
cessfully. 

When  I  have  in  the  Kiparia  and  its  culti- 
vated varieties  a  stock  which  is  known  to 
be  fully  resistant,  which  grows  easier  from 
cuttings  and  which  grows  iu  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  soils,  while  its  cuttings  can  be  ob- 
tained just  as  cheap  and  as  readily,  I  pre- 
fer the  Kiparia  as  certain  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Ca'ifornica.  I  venture  to  say  that 
Mr.  Flamant  can  show  no  such  grafts  on 
Californica  as  I  can  show  on  Kiparias  and 
Elvira,  nor  as  good,  general  success. 

As  to  grafting-  on  young  stocks,  while  I 
do  not  advocate  gi'altiug' when  a  vine  is 
over  an  inch  and  a  half  iu  diameter,  as  the 
labor  is  greatly  increased  thereby,  I  do  not 
find  it  practical  nor  anything  gained  by 
grafting  vines  when  too  small.  They  do 
not  hold  the  graft  so  firmly,  and  do  not 
take  so  readily,  as  when  from  %  of  an  inch 
to  1%  inch.  Every  practical  grape-grower 
knows  that  it  is  ruinous  to  a  young  vine  to 
overtax  its  bearing  powers  before  it  is  strong 
enough  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  and  also 
produce  a  crop  of  perfect  fruit.  It  is  like 
putting  the  load  which  a  strong,  vigorous 
man  may  find  easy  to  bear  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  feeble  child.  Only  from  a  strong, 
well  developed  vine  can  we  expect  an 
abundance  of  perfect  fruit." 

We  hope  to  hear  the  experience  of  others 
with  the  Californica,  which  has  now  been 
tried  for  about  six  years.  We  do  not  t'link 
that  it  should  be  ccndemned  entirely  be- 
cause it  has  failed  in  particular  soils  of  cer- 
tain localities  in  Napa,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  thoroughly  tested  in  Europe.  Its 
failure  or  success  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance to  the  whole  State  than  to  any  one  in- 
dividual.— [Editok  S.  F.  Meechani.] 


A  letter  on  Kesistant  vines,  from  Mr. 
Adolphe  Flamant,  appears  on  page  26. 


Viticulturists,  read  page  26 . 
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RECOU  TUITION. 

Oar  friends  in  the  Fresno  ViticnUural 
nua  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Merchant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  verj' 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  April  5th : 

<»lficiRl. 

Fbbs.so,  Cal.,  April  5,  ISS-l. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  Merchast.  —  Dear  Sir:  Below 
is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

Jiesolv-d—'U'tit  this  Association  recognize  the  San 
^rindsco  Merchant  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  anle  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
taken  more  than  oidinary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  agree  to  give  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  that  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  liaa  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  agricult'iral  implements  and  other  merchandisa 
who  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturists  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco .Mbrciiast  on  a  sound  footing,  hy  giving  it  a 
large  share  of  tneir  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
Sas  FiiASCisco  Merchant  Publishing  Co.  tor  past  fa- 
vors. C.  F.  RiGGS.  Secretary. 


WANTEn 


■\\J  ANTED  A  CELLAR  MASTEU,  ONE  WHO  HAS 
V\  had  experience  In  preparing  all  kinds  of  Cali- 
fornia » ines  for  the  Eastern  market. 

Unexceptionable  references  required  both  as  to  ca- 
pacity and  charactei .  ,      .        ,     .  „ 
Connnunicate  with  the  undersigned,  stating  salary 

txpected.  ^^j^,  GABRIEL  WINE  CO., 

S.IN  GabriEI,,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


IMPOKIANT    TO    GRAPE   OKOWERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  planting  new 
vines,  we  suggest  to  those  of  our  vineyard- 
ists  who  have  cuttings  or  rooted  vines  for 
sale  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the 
next  issue  of  the  Merchant  which  will  be 
sent  to  every  grape  grower  in  California, 
whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  whose 
name  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain .  We 
have  also  arranged  to  circulate  the  paper 
among  California  farmers  and  those  who 
will  probably  soon  commence  to  cultivate 
the  vine.  This  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  iidvcrtise. 


The  immigration  Association  reports 
that  about  sixty  French  viticulturists  with 
their  families  are  en  route  for  California . 


While  for  the  reform  of  our  vineyards  we 
may,  so  to  speak,  revel  in  choice  varieties 
among  what  have  come  to  us  from  different 
countries  of  late,  of  vines  that  enjoy  fame 
rather  different  from    the    old   California 
stock,  including  those  which  have  been  so 
extensively  planted  for  their  superior  adap- 
tation, proved  in   a   trial   period  of  say  20 
years,  the  selection  from  the   most  recent 
introductions  will   be   made   after  a   close 
scrutiny .    And  this  ought  to  lee  so .    The 
Medoc  varieties  necessarily   will  be  the  top 
ones  for  quality.     But  their  adoption  will 
depend  upon  the  respective  bearing  power, 
and  we  shall  have  to  supplement  them  with 
other  varieties   that  show  signs  of  perfec- 
tion .     Such  we  have  doubtless  both   from 
France  and  Spain,  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  red  wints,  where  our  California 
industry  is  most  at  fault.    It  is  useless   to 
contradict   as  yet  those   who  stand  by  the 
Zinfandel,   so    copiously  propagated,    and 
will  not  believe  in  future  superiority  of  dif- 
ferent growths .    Time  will   show   and  the 
persuasion  will  be  effected  in  a  few  years, 
when  the   consumer  will   exact  wine  that 
will  not  disturb  his  brain,  but  of  which  he 
can  imbibe  his  half  pint  with   enjoyment, 
and,  after  having  enjoyed  it,  go  to  his  work 
with  as  clear  a  head  as  if   he  had   drunk 
milk.    That  is  the  problem  the  California 
wine-grower  has  to   solve,  and  the   proper 
choice  of  wines  will  enable  him  to  solve  it . 
Our  clarets  ought  to  be    claret-like,    not 
sugar-abuudance  in  the   grape   and  its  re- 
suiting  spirituousness  in  the  wine,  but  vin- 
osity,  that  mild,   pleasant  taste   the  Bor- 
deaux produce  ha»,  innocent  in  its  effects 
and  truly   a   hygienic  aliment,  we  have  to 
produce  in  our  wines— the  proper  varieties 
of  vines  will  make  this  task  easy . 

We   shall  soon  see  what  there  is  really 
good   among  the   new  introductions,    and 
fortunate  he  who   early   profiting  by   the 
lessons  we  learn  from  trials,  planting   only 
superior  vines   and   systematically  for  the 
production  of  wines   of   determinate   char- 
acteristictics   will   place   the  trade  upon  a 
higher  scale  as  to   quality  and  as  to  char- 
acter of  our  wines.    This   does  not  imply 
that  the  writer  deprecates  such  qualities  as 
our  present  wines   possess.     Quite  the  con- 
trary.   We  have  very  good  wines,  but  we 
can  and  shall  do  better.     Only  a  few  of 
the  choice  varieties  of  Italy  for  red  wines 
that    compete    effectually  with    the    good 
wines  of  France,  have  so  far  come  into  our 
plantations  on  trial .    A   fine   collection  of 
the   best  Asti  has,  brought  from  there  for 
the  Natoma  Vineyard  and  for  Mr.  Charles 
Krug,    arrived    in    bad    condition.     Thus 
Nebbiolo,  Grignolino,  Fresia   and   Borbera 
have  not  had  a  chance  in  those  two  planta- 
tion*  to   be   grown.    Mr.  John   T.  Doyle, 
however,  sent  a  very  few  bunches  of  his 
introduction   of  Barbera   to  Professor  Hil- 
gard,  and  a  few  ounces  of  wine  were  made 
from  them  at  the  University.     Surprisingly 
fine  is  that   wine's  appearance  at  its  birth . 
Fruit-flavor,  taste,  tannin  and  color,  all  are 
indicative  of  a  high  quality   to  be  expected 
from  that  grape.     The  producer  will  inform 
of  the  bearing  condition,  if   thus  far  he  can 
judge   of   it.    In    any    case,    quality    and 
splendid  color  are   within   our   reach  from 
the  Barbera  fruit.     The  grape  has  a  pro- 
nounced astringent  taste.     In  Demaria  & 
Leardi's  ampelography  it  is  ranged  in  order 
2,  genus  1 — grapes  with  oblong  seed  and  of 
perfumed  savor.     It  is  indigenous  in   the 
Asti   and  Lower   Monferrato  districts,  is  a 
Well-known  vine  and  the  basis  of   the  fine 
Asti  wines.     Its  fecundity,  hardiness  and 


vigor  and  the  high  quality  of  its  fruit  ren- 
ders the  Bartera  wine  a  predileeted  variety 
in  the  Alessandria  province  and  elsewhere. 
In  higher  localities  it  does  not  enjoy  the 
same  favor.  It  is,  as  said,  ro- 
bust, and  yields  fruit  in  Italy  the 
third  year.  Clay  and  ferruginous  soils 
are  the  best  for  the  Barbera,  which  is  fond 
of  sunny  exposure  (towards  the  South.) 
It  resists  frost  in  Winter  and  has  a  clean 
wood.  It  flowers  late .  Fogs  do  not  harm 
it.  The  fruit  ripens  late.  There  are  sev- 
eral sub-varieties,  such  as  Barbara  dolce, 
Barbara  forte,  Barbara  grossa,  and  Bar- 
bara riccia. 

The  fruit  resists  autumnal  moisture  and 
keeps  well  for  some  time  on  the  vine.  The 
Barbara  wine  is  said  to  be  a  good  tonic . 
When  the  grape  arrives  at  full  maturity  its 
juice  develops  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in 
Italy.  The  vine  ripens  slowly,  keeps  ex- 
cellently and  when  of  some  age,  is  a  good 
wine  for  export  by  sea. 

Nebbiolo  under  its  synonym  of  Spanna 
has  fortunately  come  from  San  Michele  to 
both  the  Folsom  and  Mr.  Charles  Krug' s 
nurseries.  Thus  we  have  the  two  import- 
ant varieties,  Barbera  and  Nebbiolo,  iu  the 
State.  Of  the  latter,  Demaria  and  Leandi 
say  :  "The  wine  of  that  grape  is  the  best 
red  wine  Italy  produces,and  which  can  con- 
cur with  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  wine. '' 
This  was  said  nine  years  ago,  when  Asti 
had  not  made  the  great  strides  to  perfection 
of  wine  now  attained. 

Barbera  and  Nebbiolo  wine  belong  toge- 
ther and  blended  they  acquire  or  possess  a 
higher  aroma.  Barbera  blended  with 
Grignolino  is  a  finer  wine  than  either  by 
itself. 

Professor  Otavi  recommends  Tuscan 
growers  to  plant  Barbera  vines  in  propor- 
tion to  assist.by  the  color  of  the  fruit  of  the 
same,  the  wines  from  other  grapes  that  are 
deficient  in  coloi .  For  that  purpose  the 
splendid"  French  varieties  Petite  Syrah, 
Petit  Bouschet,  Alicante  Bouschet,  and 
even  the  Teinturier,  although  inferior  to  the 
two  modifications  of  the  same  named  imme- 
diately before  it,  will  do  as  good  service. 
It  is  for  reaching  what  progressive  Asti, 
that  crown  of  Italian  viticulture,  has  at- 
tained, quality  not  behind  the  French  pro- 
duce, that  we  may  after  proper  trials  adopt 
the  three  or  rather  four  Asti  varieties  in  our 
vineyards.  F.  Pohndokfp. 


OI.IVE     CCETURE. 


The  frequent  mention  in  the  press  of  the 
words  olive-oil  and  olive-plants,  are  an 
agreeable  sign  of  the  gradual  familiarity 
with  the  former  and  the  acceptation  of  the 
truth  that  California  is  by  Nature  called  to 
be  a  State  for  olive  cultivation,  as  it  has 
become  already  a  grape-growing  country. 
Santa  Barbara  county  seems  to  be  the  dis- 
trict where  the  eloquent  example  of  Mr. 
Cooper  is  being  followed  largely.  And 
good  reason  thare  is  for  people  taking  there 
to  that  branch  of  agriculture,  for  the  success 
that  deservedly  crowned  the  just  named 
gentleman's  courageous  venture  on  a  large 
scale  ought  to  persuade  even  the  dullest, 
that  those  natural  advantages  in  Santa 
Barbara  county  should  be  utilized,  and  that 
this  can  be  done  with  perfect  safety.  Sev- 
eral gentlemen  to  my  knowledge  have 
planted  large  tracts  there.  Other  counties, 
particularly  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino, 
offer  the  same  absolute  advantages,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  similar 
spirit  of  enterprise.  Probably  I  may  be 
wrong  in  mentioning  with  preference  those 
two  counties,  as  there  will  be  hardly  any  | 


other  county  iu  the  State  where  the  privil- 
ege of  growing  the  olive  may  not  be  en- 
gaged. But  I  have  been,  by  personal  in- 
spection, struck  with  pleasant  surprise  in 
the  two  southern  counties  at  viewing  the 
eas/  and  quick  development  of  olive  plants. 
■Phe  hot  valleys  of  California  will  doubtless 
have  similar  chances  of  success  with  olive 
culture  in  their  more  elevated  positions. 

Let  every  newcomer,  and  chiefly  the 
small  settlers— who  to  the  State's  benefit 
are  arriving  more  numerously  of  late- — set 
out  from  the  beginning  some,  if  ever  so 
few,  olive  trees,  be  it  on  their  road,  on  the 
borders  of  their  little  farm,  where  in  a  few 
years  these  trees  may  do  fence  service,  or 
surrounding  their  little  vegetable  garden  or 
their  house.  They  will  not  regret  having 
planted  a  few  useful  trees,  from  which, 
after  some  years,to  procure  wood  for  a  nur- 
sery and  for  a  larger  orchard  when  their 
newly  created  little  farm  will  be  completed 
for  permanent  planting  or  extension. 

As  asserted  by  men  who  practically  have 
been  reaping  for  years  the  fruit  of  the  Mis- 
sion olive  tree,  and  is  evident  to  every  one 
who  observes  the  behavior  of  that  variety, 
our  California  olive  tree,  it  is   a  good  one. 
The  oil  Mr.  Cooper  squeezes  from  the  Cali- 
fornia olive  in  the  judicious  way  (that  un- 
fortunately  in  European  countries  is  less 
adopted)  the  virgin   oil  is  made,  that  is, 
pressing  the  freshly   gathered  fruit  imme- 
diately, is  good,  and  as   we  have  so  little  of 
it,  all  the  better   appreciated.    I  have  on 
other  oecasoins  advised  to  improve  upon  the 
Mission  olive  tree,  which  being  such  an  ex- 
cellent  grower  and  such   a  frost-resisting 
tree,  is  surely  the  best  stock  to  graft  on,  its 
adaptability  being  undoubted.    The  reason 
for  saying  improve  upon  it,  is  that  it  has 
the  defect  of  bearing  a  late  maturing   fruit. 
Then  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  variety  for 
all  our  regions  is  not  enough .    There  are 
better  varieties  and   they   are  accessible  to 
us.     Higher  quality  lor   pickling  fruit  and 
for   oil   there  is   a  good  selection    for  us 
among  the  varieties  of  other  countries,  and 
then,  besides  quality,  the  first  consideration 
in  chosiug  varieties  must  be  to   prot(  ct  our 
plantation   by   the   circumstance    of   early 
maturity  of  the  fruit.    We  have  to   experi- 
ment with  what  is  good  in  other  countries, 
and  then  in  time  graft  the   choice  varieties 
on  our  Mission  stock .    Several   good   ont8\ 
appear  to  do  very  well  in  our   soil   and  cli- 
mate.     The   trials   should  be  fiaade  in  as 
many  regions  in  our  State   as  possible  with 
others  also.     The   writer  takes  pleasure  in 
procuring  a  collection  of    different  Spanish 
olive   varieties,    mostly    in    the    shape    of 
truncheons  of  large   size,  and   of   at  least 
ei"ht  years  growth.       Thise,    selected   in 
Spain   by   ingtrtadorts  (grafters)  who  un- 
derstand the  business,  have   been   the  best 
means  of   producing   a  number  of  young 
plants   to  be   rooted   in   a   short  time  and 
thus  propagating   iu  the  cheapest  manner. 

F.  POHNDOBFP. 

St.  Helsna,  Napa  Co.,  Cal, 


A  bunch  of  the  South  American  raisin 
grape,  lliuisco,  was  received  last  week  at 
the  offices  of  the  State  Viticultural  Com- 
mission, from  Professor  Hilgard,  by  whom 
it  was  grown  at  Berkeley .  The  bunch  was 
full,  the  berries  well  set  and  the  grapes 
good. 


A  reduction  in  rates  On  the  return  of 
empties  to  Fresno,  has  been  made  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  thus  placing  that 
important  fruit-raising  section  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  hilherto  more  favored  lo- 
calities . 


November  7   1884 
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VINES    AJi»    WIJVES. 


The  wines  of  Bessarabia  are  generally 
liglit.  The  red  wiues  resemble  those  of 
France ;  the  white  ones,  the  Rhenish  wiues. 
Those  wines  gi-owu  from  French  varieties 
are  named  Bordeaux,  Burgundies  and  Saut- 
ernes;  those  of  Gt-rmau  plants, Rhine  wiues; 
but  the  Russian  growers  and  dealers  are 
honest  enough  to  indicate  the  true  site  o' 
growth  on  their  eticjuettes.  The  young 
wiues  of  Akerman,  Odessa  and  the  Bul- 
garian colony  are  sold  to  the  trade.  The 
merchants  buy  even  the  juice  of  the  grapes 
before  fermenting.  Only  six  producers 
handle  their  wiues  themselves.  In  Crimea 
grape  growing  incr.-ases  rapidly.  In  1873 
Yalta  shipped  30-1,443  gallons.  As  in  many 
otiier  parts,  the  manipulation  of  the  wiues 
i  >  faulty.  The  dealers  handle  them  unrea- 
sonably, and,  as  they  are  given  to  imitating 
other  wines,  do  not  keep  them  pure .  The 
consuming  public  may  cause  this  by  their 
demand  for  foreign  wines,  not  valuing  the 
home  produce  properly,  because  it  is  not 
fashionable .  Is  there  not  the  same  reason 
for  comparative  neglect  of  our  California 
■wines? 


Some  interesting  statistical  notes  on  wine 
production  in  different  countries  by  Dr. 
Springmuhl  and  Dr.  Hulner  are  published 
which  show  that  the  production  of  grapes 
in  Greece  in  proportion  to  area  and  inhabi- 
tants occupies  a  very  high  position.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  :  Population,  1,979,- 
000;  area,  64,688  square  kilometers;  pro- 
ductionbf  grapes  for  wine,  1,260,000  hecto- 
litres, and  for  raisins  the  equivalent  of 
4,200,000  hectolitres,  a  total  of  144,000,000 
gallons.  For  France  the  figures  given  are: 
Inhabitants,  37,405,000  ;  area,  528,572 
square  kilometres;  production,  37,500,000 
hectoliters,  or  990,000,000  gallons,  which 
would  give  a  production  of  wine  per 
capita  iu  Greece  of  2.76  hectolitres 
or  72.91  gallons;  in  France,  per  capita, 
0.90  hectolitresor  23.78 gallons.  In  Greece, 
per  square  kilometer  84.47  hectolitres  or 
2231  gallons;  in  France,  64.02  hectolitres 
or  1691  gallons. 

In  a  reply  given  by  the  editor  of  the 
WtitiUutbe,  (Baron  Babo  of  the  Klosterneu- 
burg  Agricultural  College)  to  a  question 
about  sugar  weight  of  must,  we  find  this 
note:  "Babo's  saccharometer  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  Balling's  instrument.  Must  con 
tains  as  a  rule,  three  per  cent,  less  sugar 
than  is  indicated  by  Balling's  spindle,  be- 
cause other  substances  in  the  must  influ- 
ence the  depth  of  immersion.  Babo's 
spindle  is  a  correction  of  this  difference, 
17  per  cent,  in  his  scale  showing  20  per  cent. 
in  Ballihg's,  while  both  spindles  have  equal 
zero  points."  Now  this  may  be  indeed 
news  to  many,  for  Balling's  scale  is  the 
adopted  one  in  California,  and  apparently 
we  have  been  over-estimating  our  must 
sugar  contents  constantly  by  several  per 
cent.,  if  Babo's  scale  be  the  true  one. 


In  bottling  wine  it  is  advisable  not  to  let 
the  wine  fall  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
down  to  the  bottom,  but  rather  leugthen 
the  crane  so  that  it  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle .  The  reason  for  the 
preference  of  the  latter  method  is  that  no 
bubbles  will  arise  while  filling  in  the  liquid, 
whereas  by  the  common  system  the  wine 
comes,  if  ever  so  short  a  time,  iu  contact 
with  the  air,  imbibing  a  portion,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  bubbles.  Tue  absorpt'on  of 
air  by  the  wine  is   certainly  not  to  its  ad- 


vantage. In  cellars  where  delicate  wines 
are  handled,  an  elongation  in  form  of  a 
tube  fixed  on  the  syphon  and  reaching  to 
nearly  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  is  now  used, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  it  for  bottling 
any  wine. 


The  higher  qualities  of  Crimean  wines 
are  said  to  be  held  in  estimation  by  the 
Russian  aristocracy.  The  Imperial  vine- 
yards and  wineries,  and  those  of  several 
princely  families  in  the  Crimea  have  as 
rational  managements  both  under  scien- 
tific and  practical  direction,  that  there  is 
certainly  reason  for  the  better  fate  of 
the  produce  of  these  estates;  the  choice 
wines  are  not  sold  to  the  Crimean  ti-ade, 
but  sent  to  the  dealers  in  the  capital  of 
Russia,  or  direct  to  the  private  cellars  of 
the  nobility.  It  is  asserted  that  fashion  in 
truly  distinguished  circles  of  Russian  so- 
ciety is  exactly  opposite  to  Crimean  snob- 
bery, and  that  Russian  wines  of  real  merit 
are  patriotically  consumed  at  elegant  tables. 


The  following  proportions  of  coloring 
matter  contained  in  equal  weight  of  grapes 
were  found  at  the  experimental  station  of 
San  Michele  in  1882  : 

Teinturier 15.00 

Teroldigo 11 .  35 

Lagrein    7 .  06 

Oberfelder 6 .  16 

Marzemino 6 .  04 

Raboso 5.78 

Cabernet  Sauvignon   5 .  46 

Cabernet  Franc , 4 .  40 

Barbera 4 .  25 

Blue  Portuguese 3 .  53 

Verdot 3.58 

St.  Laurent 3.00 

Merlot 2 .  62 

Appenthaler 2 .46 

Kadarka   2.11 

Blue  Burgundy 2.00 

Meunier 1.98 


A  Cordelia  correspondent  writes  that  in 
his  section,  the  damage  by  frost  ajid  rain 
at  the  begiuniug  of  October,  was  nominal, 
mostly  affecting  second  crop  Zinfandels  and 
even  some  of  them  were  already  picked.  In 
Mr.  E.  B.  Smith's  cellar,  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  grapes  were  in .  The  quality 
of  the  grapes  was  excellent,  running  from 
22  degrees  to  24  degrees  sugar  and  color 
good. 

The  Cordelia  Wine  Cellars  have  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Sweetsen,  C.  B. 
Elliot  and  Chas.  E.  Shillaber.  The  new 
owners  take  possession  on  July  1,  1885, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cordelia  Wine  Com- 
pany, and  propose  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  cellars  to  350,000  gallons. 


The  new  wine  cellars  of  Messrs.  T.  & 
M.  E.  Tobin  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of 
Stockton  and  O'Farrell  streets,  are  well 
worth  visiting.  There  are  two  cellars, 
each  150  feet  square,  one  being  full  of 
old  wines  and  the  other  ready  for  the 
new  vintage.  The  total  storage  capacity 
is  800,000  gallons.  The  cellars  are  well 
lighted,  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  con- 
tain nothing  but  pure  California  wines 
and  brandy,  which  is  received  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  and  sold  in  its  pure  state 
without  any  compounding,  this  being  the 
sole  business  transacted  by  the  firm,  who 
rely  upon  the  purity  of  their  wines  to  ob- 
tain a  good  and  permanent  name  for  their 
brands.  ThB  cooperage  was  entrusted  to 
the  well-known  manufacturer,  Mr.  David 
Woemer,  of  Main  and  Harrison  streets, 
who  has  certainly  most  satisfactorily  and 
faithfully  executed  his  work  with  the  best 
material . 


HAWAIIAN    TRADE. 


[Bradstreets,  Oct.  2.')th .  ] 
The  approaching  session  of  Congress  will 
probably  witness  the  renewal  of  the  strug- 
gle to  terminate  the  Hawaiian  treaty .  This 
being  the  case  it  is  as  well  perhaps  that  we 
should  advert  at  this  early  stage  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Hawaiian  trade  to  the 
United  States .  Its  growth  is  simply  phe- 
nomenal, and  illustrates  what  may  be  anti- 
cipated, with  almost  an  absolute  certainty 
of  realization,  from  the  proposed  treaty  of 
commercial  reciprocity  with  Mexico .  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  contain  a  mere  handful 
of  people,  yet  they  are  the  best  customers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  if  statisitcs  of  export 
are  any  criterion.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1884,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
ranked  second  on  the  list  of  countries  to 
which  merchandise  and  domestic  products 
were  exported  from  California.  The  United 
Kingdom  stood  first  as  a  matter  of  course, 
being  the  great  consumer  of  California 
wheat,  but  Hawaii,  with  less  than  80,000 
people,  ranked  above  all  other  countires. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  exhibit 
of  exports  compiled  at  San  Francisco  and 
commented  on  by  the  S.  F.  Merchant, 
which  represents  Hawiian  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia . 

EXPORTS  10,    FIRST  HALF  OF   1884. 

United  Kingdom «7,866,934 

Hawaiian  Islands 1,400,095 

New  York 1,262.538 

Hongkong  and  China 1,073,118 

British  Columbia 981,855 

Mexico 851,562 

Belgium 842,202 

Australasia 645,018 

Faance 398,500 

Tahiti 202,636 

These  are  the  principal  items,  and  they 
show  the  value  of  the  Hawaiian  trade  to 
California  and  to  the  entire  country.  These 
figures  are  only  a  partial  exhibit,  however, 
and  simply  refer  to  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  are  heavy  lumber  shipments 
from  Puget  Sound  which  do  not  appear  in 
these  figures,  nor  are  shipments  from  At- 
lantic ports  included.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  China  export  trade  is  much  less  valu- 
able to  San  Francisco  than  that  to  Hawaii. 
Mexico  ranks  below  British  Columbia  in 
the  half  year  under  review,  but  the  con- 
trast is  greater  when  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  compared  with  Central  and  South 
America.  The  aggregate  value  of  aU  ex- 
ports from  San  Francisco  during  the  first 
six  mouths  of  1884  to  Central  and  South 
America,  including  Panama,  was  $753,797, 
whereas  Hawaii  is  credited  with  $1,400,095. 
Indeed,  including  Mexico,  the  little  Kanaka 
Kingdom  of  the  North  Pacific  comes  within 
$204,272  of  the  entire  exports  to  all  Ameri- 
can countries,  except  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  This  is  a  suggestive  fact,  and  in- 
dicates that  the  commercial  idea  will  best 
be  carried  out  by  maintaining  existing 
trading  relations  with  the  United  States. 
If  any  change  be  made  it  should  be  towards 
expansion .. 


Ttals   Year's   Yield. 


The  Star  continues  its  estimate  of  the 
production  of  the  St.  Helena  wineries  for 
this  year  as  follows  :  W.  W.  Lyman,  14,- 
000  gallons  ;  E.  M.  York,  50,000  to  60,000 
gallons;  F.  H.  Bosenbaum,  13,000  to  15,000 
gallons  ;  J.  Laurent,  75,000  gallons  ;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Weinberger,  80,000  gallons;  Beringer 
Brothers,  130,000  gallons  ;  Wm.  Scheflier, 
170,000  gallons;  H.  A.  Pellet,  30,000  gal- 
lons; B.Tosetti,  35,000  gallons;  Tosetti  & 
Gualzetta,  14,000  gallons;  Charles  Krug, 
250,000  gallons;  A.  Schranz,  85,000  gallons; 


A.  Rossi,  35,000  gallons;  Merriam Brothers, 
15,000  gallons;  Ward  &  Worrell,  35,000 
gallons;  L.  Kortum,  50,000  galllons; 
F.  Kraft,  15,000  gallons;  Louis  San- 
d.r,  35,000  gallons;  Mrs.  Lenthold,  12,- 
000  gallons;  David  Cole,  20,000  gallons; 
Frank  Sciaroni,  ^00,000  gallons;  E.  Hey- 
mann,  50,000  gallons;  G.A.  Stamer,  125,- 
000  gallons;  Vann  Brothers,  50,000  gallons; 
L.  Roulet,  30,000  gallons;  G.  C.  Fountain, 
32,000  gallons;  J.  Thomann,  100,000  gal- 
lons; J.  Norton,  20,000  gallons;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Cord,  90,000  gallons;  W.  P.  Weaks,  60,000 
to  70,000  gallons;  G.Niebaum,  100,000  to 
120,000  gallons:  Brun  &  Co.,  100,000  to 
125,000  gallons;  A.  Jeanmonod,  15,000  gal- 
lons; S.  C.Hastings,  90,000  gallons;  Louis 
Debanne,  65.000  gallons;  C.  E.  Smith,  10,- 
000  to  11,000  gallons;  Charles  Scheggia, 
15,000  gallons;  C.  P.  Adamson,  90,000  gal- 
lons. The  Star  concludes  its  lengthy  re- 
ports as  follows  :  "They  sum  up  2,823,000 
gallons  already  made,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to 
be  reasonably  counted  in  a  close  estimate. 
Omitting  the  few  cellars  not  included,  the 
same  district  last  year  produced  1,352,300 
gallons,  or  less  than  half  that  of  this  year. 
Should  the  whole  county  have  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  the  yield  this  year 
would  be  nearly  five  millions  of  gallons. 
The  portion  of  the  county  not  included  pro- 
duced last  year  949,350  gallons,  which 
added  to  2,823,000  make  3,772,350;  but 
supposing  that  other  portiors  to  have  even 
35  per  cent  it  would  raise  the  total  to  over 
4,000,000,  which  is  undoubtedly  somewhat 
under  the  real  figure." 

The  Cloverdale  Paci^c  Sentinel  gives  the 
following  estimates  of  the  production  of 
different  wineries  for  this  season  :  I.  De 
Turk,  100,000  gallons;  Chas.  Kmost,  5,000 
gallons;  C.  Hael,  30,000  to  40,000  gallons; 
T.  J.  De  Hay,  16,000  gallons;  Geyserville 
Winery,  100,000  gallons. 


Free    From    Fire. 


The  success  of  the  Harden  Hand  Gren- 
ades is  now  fully  assured .  Numerous  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  each  proving 
beyond  a  doubt  that  a  few  bottles  of  the 
patent  liquid  are  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  fiercest  flames.  The  value  of  such  an 
invention  to  people  residing  in  the  country, 
on  their  farms,  orchards  or  plantations, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  in  such 
localities,  removed  from  rapid  communica- 
tion with  fire  brigades,  or  in  fact  with  no 
means  whatever  of  competing  with  the  fiery 
element,  that  the  Hand  Grenades  are  a 
necessity .  The  risk  of  destruction  of  wine- 
ries, mills,  plantation  and  orchard  build" 
ings,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
wholesale  damage  to  property  by  water  is 
also  avoided.  The  efficacy  aud  utility  of 
the  grenades  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
buildings  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.  to 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gross,  the  San  Francisco  agent  : 
Office  Jones  &  Co.,  Wholesale  1 
Gkoceks,  Main  and  Market.  J- 
October  13,  1884.      ) 

A  few  days  ago  a  fire  started  in  our  base- 
ment near  the  gas  engine  where  the  floor 
was  saturated  with  oil.  It  made  a  lively 
fire,  and  for  a  time  looked  very  serious. 
Several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to 
extinguish  it,  but  at  last  a  couple  of  your 
Hand  Grenades  were  brought  in  and  one  of 
them  dashed  into  the  fire  extinguished  it  in  a 
second!  We  always  thought  the  Hand 
Grenade  was  an  excellent  appliance  and 
now  we  know  it.  Yours  truly, 

Jones  &  Co. 


The  shipments  of  CaUforuia  wine  from 
San  Francisco,  by  sea,  since  our  last  report, 
amount  to  62,501  gallons, valued  at  $34,678, 
as  against  $27,821  for  the  pre  vious  fortnight . 


SAN  i^ba:n^oisco  MEEOHAJs^T. 


November?,  1884 


NOVEMBEB  7 1884 


JOBBERS'  PRICES. 


The  followingr  Prices  are  those  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocers  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
trade  and  are  corrected  fortnightly. 

Staple  Groceries. 


SUGAR. 

Cali/omia  Sitgar  Kefiiiery. 

Cash  Prices  from  date  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

(A)  Pat.  Cube  in  hbls  or  bags S\ 

(A)  Crushed  in  bbls  or  bagfs 8=^ 

£xtra  Powdered,  in  bbls  or  ba^s  H% 

Fine  Crushed,  in  bbh  or  bai^a, 8^*4 

Dry  Oramiiated.  in  hblw.  or  hairs H\ 


Extra  Granulated,  in  bbls  or  bags 8 

Extra  C,  in  bbls.  or  bags T^ 

Golden  C,  in  bbl^  or  bags 7 

Halt  bbls  Jc  and  boxesjc  highei. 
Amencan  Sugar  Kejinery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Sugar,  in  bbls S% 

(A)   Crushed,  in  bbls  8=^ 

(A)  Loaves  in  bales 8^^ 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbls S% 

P  swdered,  in  bbls S% 

Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbls .'.....  10 

Ury  Granulated,  in  bbls 8^ 

X  X  Dry  Granulated. ...*■•  • 8>^ 

C  jnfectioners'  (A)    "     8 

E  <tra  Golden  C,        "     7^ 

Eldorado  0  "     'iki 

G>ldenC 7 

Half  bbls  and  100  tb  boxes  jc,  and  other  boxes  J^ 
higher. 

sugars  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
ces, and  on  sixty  days  time  for  the  outside  quotations 

SYRUP. 

Califonna  Hejinery. 

In  barrels 

tn  half  barrels 

Five  gallon  kegs 

Fins  1-gallon  screw  top 

A  msrican  Refinerv. 

American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls 35 

"       in  hif  bbls 37'^ 

"  *'  "       in  5-gall.  kgs 42  >6 

Qoiden  Syrup,  in  tins.  1  gal.  each 52^^ 

Golden  Drips,       '*        1        **        

Eastern  Syrups. 

Sugar  house  Jrips,  in  gal  tins 65@     67M 

"      in  kegs,  ^  kg  ...2  75    @3  00 

*'        "      in  bbls,  *  gal m     5'2i^ 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup. 
Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  $  tb . . . 
Maple  sugar,  2  and  4  tb  cakes. . .  16 

Maple  syrnp,  ^  gal  1  doz,  ^  case.    8  00 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga  ,  i  doz,  do 6  75 

Maple  syrup,  quarts,  1  doz  do 

MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbls 

New  Orleans,  in  1  gal.  tins 

Sandwich  Islands,  Extra 22@ 

Sandwich  Islands,  Common 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  kegs.. 

RICE. 

Chma  No.  1    60  lb  mat  per  100  lbs. . . .  5  7o®6i4| 
China  Mixed.new  50  ib  Mat.  per  100  118.4  10  a 

Hawaiian  Islands,  100  tt»  bags 5    @5V^ 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  00(a9  5U 

STARCH. 

KingsforcCs  Ostweao  c>tarcke8. 

Pure  Starch,  in  41  and  12  lb  boxes 7^'^ 

Pure  Starch,  40  Ib  boxes.  1  tb  packages 7*^ 

Pure  Starch,  in  barrels 7 

Silver  Gloss,  6  lb  boxes,  12  in  crate 9^ 

Silver  Gloss,  5  lb  paper  boxes 9^ 

Silver  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  1  Ih  packages 9 

Silver  Gloss,  in  bbls ^^2 

Oswego  Corn  ;5tarch  20  and  40  ft>  boxes 9@9\i 

Duryeas'  Starch. 

Superior,  40  and  12  lb  boxes,  bulk 8 

Superior,  40  tb  boxes,  1  lb  papers 8^ 

Satin  Gloss,  all  styles  of  packages 9i4 

Improved  Corn  Starch  in  20  and  40  tb  boxes. . .  9 
liufalo  Grape  Sugar  Co.'s  Starcfi. 

People  B,  38  and  42  lb  boxes 6 

People's,  12  tb  boxes 6^4 

Laundry.  48  and  42  tb  boxes 6^4 


22H, 

(cb 

16 

(a 

8  50 

& 

7  00 

5  00 

75 

95 

2f. 

20 

37>,ij 

Laundry,  12  lb  boxes 6^4 

Laundry,  cratM,  12  G-tb  boxes  each 6% 

Laundry,  bbls 5Vi 

M''ior  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  bulk 7 

Mirror  Gloss,  12  tb  boxes 7\j 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  crates,  12  boxes,  6  lbs  e«icii 1\ 

Mirror  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  1  lb  packages 'iHt 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  bbls *>% 

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  lb  boxes,  1  lb  packages.    7^4 
C  GilberVs  Buffalo  Starch, 

Laundry,  38,  42  and  32  tb  boxes 7^4 

I^aundry,  0  tt»  boxes,  m  crates,  12  l-oxea  each  . ..   7*^ 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  lb  boxes,  in  bulk 7% 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  12  lb  boxes. IV^ 

Patent  Gloss  Staich,  6  tb  boxes,  in  crates 9^^. 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  lb  boxes,  8  5-1b  boxes. . .    9^t>i 
Patent  Gloss  Starch,  36  tb  boxes,  \^  and  1^4 

lb  packages  or  assorted 10^^ 

packages,  assorted     ^^ 

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  tb  boxes,   1  tb  packages.   9^^ 
George  Fox's  Starch. 

Superior,  35  tb  boxes,  6  packages 6^ 

Superior,  12  lb  boxes,  2  packages 6^ 

Silken  Gloss,  48  tb  boxes,  3  lb  cartoons .  " 10 

Silken  Gloss,  30  tti  boxes,  5  tb  cartoons 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  in  bulk  (lumps). 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  It.  boxes,  lib  papers 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  6  lb  bxs  (wood)  in  crts,  72  tb. .  10 

Refined  Corn,  46  tb  boxes,  1  tb  papers 10 

Refined  Corn,  20  tb  boxes,  1  lb  papers 10 

Barrels—Pearl,  for  Manufacturers 61^ 

Barrels  —Superior,  for  Laundry 6^ 

Barrels— Pulverized  Corn,  Confections 7i^ 

OttumwaSUrcli.  6 

Pure  Laundrv,  40  lb  bxs 7iz 

**  "         12Ibbx8 7g 

Lily  Gloss,  40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 7j^ 

40  lb  bxs,  16  3-lb  papers 61^ 

Glbwoodhxs  sliding  cover  crates 

Lily  Corn,  20  and  40  lb  bxs,  1  tb  papers 7K 

"        Pulverized  Corn  Starch  in  barrels.   . .   G14 
Palmetto  Starch.  6 

Palmetto,  40  to  46  lb  bxs  (8  bundles) 

do       40  lb  bxs,  1  tb  papers 6 

Peerless  Starch 

Peerless  Gloss,  12  tb  bxs 7 

"         "      40  Ib  bxs,  16  paper  bxs,  2^^  lbs 

each 7 

"  "     40  tb  bxs,  1  lb  paper  pkgs 8 

"  *'        6  lb  bfs  slide  lids,  in  crts  of  12 

bxs 8 

Peerlees  Corn,  40  tb  bxs,  1  and  2^  Ib  papers 8 

"  "      in  barrels 6 

Julius  J.  Wood  &  Co.'s  Starch. 

Com  Starch,  20  and  40  tb  bxs 7y2®7\ 

Gloss    do      1  tb  pkgs,  40  lb  bxs 7^ 

do     do      6  tb  bxs,  12  in  crate 8 

Fruit  of  the  Field,  3-lb  pkgs,  20  in  crate 8 

CANDLES. 

Werks  Stearic,  16  oz 18 

Werks  Stearic,  14  oz 16 

Sperm,  6s  and  8s,  in  6  tb  cartoons,  6  in  c.  25 

Paraffine,  12s,  63  and  48,  in  6  lb  cartoons.  20 

Harkness 17^ 

Grant  &  Co.'s ...  13 

Man's  Imp.  Wax,  14  oz 16 

Man's  Imp.  Wax,  16-oz 18 

Bonanza  Wax,  14-oz 16 

Bonanza  Wax,  16-oz 18^^^ 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  14  oz.  Ex  Adamantine  13^. 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  12  oz.  Ex  Adamantine  12^^ 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid   16  oz,  full  weight. . .  18-^ 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid,  14  oz 17^^^ 

P.  &G.  Miners' Wax 17^^; 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Hotel  Candles 16i,t2@17 

Mitchell's  14  oz 16    (al8 

Mitchell's  16  oz 18 

U.  S.  Combination  Co.'s  10  oz 0% 

Schneider's  10  oz 9^h 


Schneiders  32  oz.. 
Daylignt,  12  oz. 
Daylight,  14  oz. 


Christu)as  Candles,  Paraffine,  %  Jind  1  lb. 
Christmas  Candles.  Paraffine,  4uand6a.. 

Schaefer's  12  oz 11 

Rope's  11  oz 

Rope's  14  oz 

Silver  Litht 

Edison,  13-oz 

Comstock,  16-oz 

Comstock.  14-oz , 

SOAP. 

STAND.-\RD"Best,'  I'jv.  ^ars,  per  case. 
*'      Chemical  O  ive,  ^~.  takes  ^bx. 

'•      Pale  ^  lb     

'  A'  Borax,  20cake8  ^  bx. .   . . 

"B        "      20  "        

C        "      20 

"  White  '*       20  **        

**      Thomas' Coo  Watei  Bleaching 

cakes,  ^  bx... , 

"      Kaie's   Condensed,    -0  cakes 

*^  bx 

'*      Roman   Kitchen,  Snow  White, 


111^ 

27 
'2-i'A 

3  3 
14 


Olive,    20 


70 

60 ; 

3  00    ■ 

50 
514 

0  no 

6  50 


Of 
3  00 

(j 


7(a 


a 


1  50 


"      Portman  Chemical 

cakes,  ^bx 

'*      Challenge  Chemica    Olive,  20 

cakes,  1!  bs 

"      I  X  L  Chemical  Olive,  '-  ii  cakes, 

»  bx 

*'      Jersey  I<ily,  1-  tr.  2a  ft>8  in  bx, 

^  bx 

"      Eagle  Chemical  Oliire,  "^0  cakes, 

»bx 

"      Portman  Pale,  *  lb 

Pearl,  100  brs.W     box:    

Purity,  100  bars  box 

"      La  Jielle  Savon,  _t  ,  40  and  lOU 

cakes  in  bx,  fu"l  weighs,  ^  ^^ 
'*     Petroleum   Bleaching,     20,  40, 
100  bars  in  bx,  full  weight, 

«  lb 

"      M»f  nolia(Cotton  Seed  Oil),48  tb, 

Wbx 

"      Marine  Soap,  ^  tb 

*'      Grocers' Soap,  ex  qual'y,  *' lb. . 
Thomas'  Patent    Glycerine,  20 

and  30  cakes,  ^  b« 

True    Blue    (for    bleaching  and 

blueing)  100  cakes,  7^  lb 

White  Persian,  lOU  brs,  W  box 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  bbls  ll  ti. 

In  1,  '2  and  3-lb  tins,  J     lbs  *  case. . 

SEYSER   SOAP 

CRAMPTON'S,  *  tb 

Colgate's  CO,  >'  and  .  O  lb    exes,  ^  tb. . 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Extr%  01i\t 

P.  &  G.  Amber 

Troxell  s  Pride  of  Kitclipr  80  (  akes  hyy. 
WASH.NC  POWDER,<BLUINC,  ETC. 

Standard  Washing  Powder,  %■.  gross 12  50 

^Eureka,,  tj  gross 10  50 

"       Challenge),   i-   gross 8  50 

Pacific  Soda    Cc.  s  Washing  Crystals  ,  1  lb 

papers,  "ei    ross 6  00 

Ammonia   m  glass,  V2  gaid,  1)*  aoz    ..  .    -■> 

Ammonia  quarts.  ^  uoz 2  00 

Ammonia    pints,  ^  d>z  3  00 

Nuhrembergs     Ultramarine   Bluing,   -Uo 

Vi-lt-  boxe'  in  case 2'1@  10 

German  Ultramarine,  200  V^  tb  boxes  in 

case        

Blcarjiteo  Soda 

Western  Lve,  por  case'of  4  doz  

Taylor's,    "    '•        "     '    "        

Knglish, 


3(rf(i 
3  50 


20  c.  00 
2  00 


4  00 

4  00 


American 


5  00   f 

85   i 

nvi 

1  50  ' 

1   00 
80    t 
80   f 

1 25 '; 

1  20 
11 


8"* 


RESISTANT     VINES. 


Editok  Sam  Fbancisco  Meechant  :  In  a 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Napa  Register 
of  the  17th  ult.,  Mr.  George  Husmanu 
stated  that  the  resistance  of  the  Calif  oruica 
is  not  fully  proven,  and  in  your  issue  of  the 
24th  nit.,  while  referring  to  a  similar  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Husmann  in  the  Wein- 
laube  of  Baron  Babo,  No.  37,  you  said 
editorially  that  more  than  one  of  our  Cali- 
fornia growers,  who  for  six  years  have  ex- 
perimented with  greatest  attention  with 
Califomica  and  Arizonicas,  are  surprised 
at  the  publication  by  Professor  Husmann 
of  his  doubts,  thus  clashing  with  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  our  State  of  the  merits  of 
these  vines. 

When  making  the  above  mentioned  state- 
ment Mr.  lljismann  had  probably  forgotten 
what  he  had  already  said  in  a  letter  dated 
August  28th,  1884,  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  September  12th,  and  from  which 
I  quote  the  following  :  "  As  I  have  planted 
aud  had  under  my  charge  over  250  acres 
of  resistant  vines,  and  have  observed  their 
habits  closely,  and  as  these  comprise  30  va- 
rieties of  the  different  classes,  the  following 
points  have  become  clearly  established  in 
my  mind  : 

Ist.  That  they  are  fully  and  entirely  re- 
sistant. 

2nd.  That  they  grow  more  vigorous  and 
rupiUiy  than  the  Viuifera." 

As  about  40  acres,  out  of  the  250  acres  of 
resistant  vines  mentioned  by  Mr .  Husmann 


were  planted  with  Califomica  vines,  and  as 
he  says  that  he  Imd  observed  their  habits 
closely,  which  had  clearly  establislwd.  in  his 
mitid  that  tfiey  were  fully  and  entirdy  resis- 
tant, it  is  for  me  a  real  puzzle  to  ascertain 
if  Mr.  Husmann  means  that  they  are  fully 
and  entirely  resistant,  or  that  their  resistance 
IS  not  fully  proven.  Adolphk  Flamant. 
Napa,  November  3,  1884. 


THE    THIRD    ASTNIIAI.    STATE    VITI. 
CIJ1.TIIRAI.     CONVENTION. 

The  Third  Annual  State  Vitienltural  Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  this  city,  commenc- 
ing Saturday,  November  29th,  and  continu- 
ing each  day  of  the  following  week,  ex- 
cepting Friday.  The  place  of  meeting  will 
be  Irving  Hall,  formerly  known  as  Dash- 
away  Hall.  A  previous  engagement  pre- 
vents the  use  of  the  hall  on  the  Friday 
mentioned.  It  is  expected  that  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  as  follows  : 

Saturday,  November  29th. — Discussion 
of  Legislation,  State  and  National,  affect- 
ing, or  demanded  in  behalf  of  the  vitienlt- 
ural interests  of  the  State .  This  will  in- 
clude thfc  question  of  the  tariff  on  raisins 
and  sweet  wines,  internal  revenue  laws  af- 
fecting brandies  in  bond  and  spurious 
wines,  and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
Mexico.  All  Members  of  Congress,  those 
elect,  as  well  as  those  in  office,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature  and  State 
Executive  Department  will  be  invited  to 
attend. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day (December  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th),  will 
be  devoted   to   practical  examination,  com- 


parison and  study  of  vitienltural  products, 
wines,  brandies,  raisins,  etc..  and  discus- 
sions relating  to  methods  of  production, 
improvements,  necessary  and  possible, 
markets,  etc.  The  leading  features  will 
be  the  study  of  the  vintages  of  1884,  sam- 
ples of  which  are  expected  from  aU  parts 
of  the  State,  including  the  experiment  .1 
results  of  the  work  performed  by  the  State 
Commission  and  the  University. 

Saturday,  December  Cth,  will  be  de- 
voted to  questions  of  hygiene  and  temper- 
ance, involved  in  progress  and  popularity 
of  vitioultural  industry. 

This  preliminary  announcement  is  made 
public  iu  order  to  give  ample  time  to  all  in- 
terested to  prepare  exhibits  and  make  their 
arrangements  to  attend  the  sessions,  which 
promise  to  be  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive than  any  that  have  preceded. 

Chaules  a.  Wetmoke, 
Chief  Executive  Vitienltural  Officer. 


1'raile  Fitiliires. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  reportu  80  fail- 
ures in  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  Territories,  for  the 
month  of  Oitiber  just  closed,  with  assets  §375,- 
266  and  liabilities  §<}91.34],  as  compared  with 
85  for  the  previous  month,  with  assets  $532  277 
and  liabilities  :?(*fl7, 31*2,  and  82  for  the  correspon  1- 
ing  month  of  1883,  witli  assets  $550,306  and  liiibili- 
ties  $1,048,534. 

The  failu.es  forthe  last  mon'h  are  divided  among 
the  States  and  Territories  as  follows  ; 

State.  ^.'o.  Assets.  Liabilities. 

California 68  $304,015  s&5j,i);<7 

Oregon 11  3!>,775  69,400 

Washington...  7  20,875  41,384 

Nevada 2  8,000  17,000 

Arizona 2  3,600  1   ,400 

80  $375,266  $691,341 

There  were  209  failures  in  the  United  States  re- 
ported to  Brarfs(rc/?rs  during  the  week  ending  Oct. 
18tb,  against  21.S  in  the  preceding  week,  and  180, 
141  and  109  |in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1883, 
1882  and  1881,  respectively. 


PRODUCE    MARKET. 

FLOU  H 

Receipts  of  fortnight  206,880  qr  sks. 

The  exports  bv  sea  during  October  aggregated 
102,500  barrels,'valued  $408,000,  making  the  lotal 
shipments  from  July  lat  to  October  31st  36'-', (JOO 
barrels,  valued  at  SI, .505, 200.  The  export  demand 
continues  active,  but  local  consumers  buj-  sparingly, 
having  no  fear  of  any  enhancement  in  values  \ 

Extra,  $4  OU(g  4  75;  Superfine,  $2  25  @  3  50. 
Country  ditto,  $2  25(83  25;  Interior  Extra,  $3  759 
4  2.5  per  bbl  for  lobbing  parcels  to  loo»l  consnniei*. 
WHEA'I  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  864.788  ctls. 

Exports  bv  sea  during  October  amounted  to  1,* 
588,000 -ctis.,  valued  at  $1,932,000,  making  th« 
shipments  from  .Julv  1st  to  November  1st,  4,744,000 
valued  at  46,200,000. 

Since  our  last  report  the  En /lish  markets  have  de*  . 
clined  fully  6d.  per  quarter,  and  the  present  outlook 
for  any  advance  there,  is  certainly  far  from  encourag- 
ing,    in  Cliicago  and  New   York  figures  are  a  shade 
lower. 

The  local  market  has  been  fairly  active,  but  sellers 
have  been  compelled  to  shade  prices  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  their  grain.  By  Sample  No.  1  White  is  not 
quotable  ah^ve  $1  22>ii2@l  23=^,  the  price  for  ExtrA 
Choice  Milling  is  $1  30.  Bids  for  No.  1  White  on  0«U 
yesterday  were  as  follows:  Buyer  season,  $1  '31^', 
buyer  '84,  $1  28%;  buyer  '84,  city,  $1  29'^,. 
BARLtr  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  159,997  ctls. 

During  October  the  exports  by  sea  amounted  to 
63,200  ctls.,  making  a  total  of  250,0^0  ctls.,  from 
July  Ist  to  November  1st. 

Receipts  have  been  excessive  and  prices  are  lower 
than  those  quoted  a  fortnight  since.  By  sample:  Feed 
sells  for  85c((r95.:,  latter  figure  for  good  No.  1; 
Brjwing,$l(ql  10;  Chevalier,  $1  25,if  1  40forGood 
to  Choice  Bay. 

Yesterday  on  Call  there  were  more  sellers  than  buy- 
ers, and  a  general  disposition  was  shown  to  rciilizs, 
this  resulted  in  a  break  in  the  market,  much  to  the 
disconititure  of  would-be  sellers.  Xhe  closing  hids  for 
No.  1  Feed  were  as  follows:  Spot,  92t^2c;  spot  seiison, 
storage  paid.  99c;  seller  season,  94V4;  buyer  st.a-^  .n, 
$1  09%;  buyer  '84,  08c;  seller  '84,  94=. 

CATS— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  4.5,296  centals. 

Arrivals  continue  exceedingly  liberal  and  the  mar- 
ket is  weak  and  dull,  aud  many  large  pa  eels  a  -e  bein/ 
placed  in  warehouse  to  wait  the  future  of  the  market.  | 

By  sample.  Extra  Choice.   $1  3.5((«1  45;    No.   1,  1 
$1  20(a'l  30;    lower  grades  of  White,  75c(p*l  10; 
Black,  $1  10@1  15;  Washington  Territory,  $1  06(S 
$1  lOperctl.  I 
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FARINACEOUS    COOJS 

CAPllOl,  MILLS,  Cut  Oat  Meal,  pcrbbl 
Schumacher's  Akron  O. )  Oat  Meal,  per  bbl. . 

Graham     rlour      (lUlbska., 

Bye  Flour  

Buckwheat  Flou  — 

Bice  Flour  **         

Bye  Meal  •  

Corn  Meal  

Oatmeal  **  

Oat  Groats  "         

Buckwheat  Groata  "         

Hominy,  larpe  *'         

Hominy,  small  *'  

Farina  "         

Cracked  Wheat  "  

Pearl  Barley,  No.  1  (25  and  SOlb.  boxes) 

Pearl  Barley,  No.  2  '*  .... 
Peail  Barley,  No.  3  "  .... 
gplit   Peas  "  


8  50 

9  75 
3 

3H. 
5i<, 

10 
3 
3 
5 

mu 

5 
6 


I 


Teas,  Coffees,  Spices. 


TEAS. 

Young  Uyson. 


Common  to  Fair 30 

Superior  to  Fine 60 

Extra  fine  to  Finest 70 

C01V10U8  and  Souchongs. 

Common  to  Fair 

Superior  to  Choice 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial. 

Superfine  to  Fine 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 

Oolongs. 

Canton,  ^-1b  papers 

Foochow,  ^-Ib  papers 

Foochow,  in  bulk 

Formosa,  in  bulk 

"         choicest 


Japan. 

Commou  to  Good  Common 

Medium 

Good  Medium 

Fine •■■ 

Finest 

Choice 

Extra  Choicest 


COFFEES. 


20  @ 
37  ".ij® 
55    @ 

40  @ 
60    m 

15  @ 
20    @ 

27'<j<a 
40  @ 
47^j@ 

20  (9 
30  @ 
35  (3 
42  @ 
45  @ 
bo    & 

.  60  m 


40 
65 
75 

30 
45 
70 

50 

75 

20 
32 
50 
45 
621^ 

27 

32i<, 

37"^ 
45 
60 

57 

65 


frreen. 

Costa  Rica,  prime 12    St 

Guatemala,  prime. 12    '^ 

Salvador lOMj 

Rio 13    @ 

Old  Government  Java 16    ^ 

Mocha 25    @ 

Manilla,  good 11    & 

Ceylon 14    @ 

Colima 20    @ 

Roasted. 

Costa  Rica 14    @ 

Guatemala 12    @ 

BestO.  G.Java 23    @ 

Acctosa,  in  1-Ib  pkgs <ft 

Senorifca,  do @ 

Arbuckle's 

Dilworth's 

Arabian  

Qround. 
Cafe  dcs  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented).. 

Acme  brand,  do '*        

Java  brands,  do    various  manufactures  . . 
HediuRi ...     '*  '*         


CHICCORY. 

German,  in  casks 6^  7 

California,  in  barrels 6 

Granulated,  in  boxes  HV^ 

Roll  Chiccory,  per  doz  packagres 

SPICES. 

Wimle 
China  blPep'r    17@19      |  Cey.Cinnamon40  (345 


White  Pepper.     24(825 


I  Cochin  Ginger  10  (8  18 
I  African  Oing'r  10    (cisll 

[  Nutmegs 55@60 

Mace 45(S50 

Borneo  GingerlO    (g$ 


75 
80 
15 

25 
15 
22 


@  90 
1  15 


11 

13';i| 

18 
27 
12 
15 
25 

17 

17 

27 

16  K 

17 

18 

18 

20 


27 
20 
13 
11 


Allspice S'alO 

Cassia 8  a9 

Cloves 15ial7 

Ground, 

Cloves,  *  doz,  in  bottles 90 

Black  Pepper  in  bottles 90 

White  Pepper,  i.i  bottles 1  10 

(Jayenne  Pepper,  in  bottles 1  00 

Allspice,  in  bottles 

Cinnamon,  in  bottles 

Ginger,  in  bottles 

Mace,  in  bottles 1 

Nutmegs,  in  bottles 

Cloves,  in  1  lb  tins W  lb 

Black  Pepper,  in  1  lb  &  2  lb  tins. . . 

White  Pepper,  in  1  lb  tins    "    

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  1  lb  tins  " 25 

Allspice,  in  1  lb  tins  "  ..15 

Cinnamon,  in  1  lb  tins  "         ..     1.5 

Ginger,  in  1  It  tins  '*  ..14 

Nutmegs,  in  1  lb  tins 6vi 

Mace  in  1  tb  ^ius 60 

MUSTARDS. 

Caifornia  Mustard,  in  buttles ,     @ 

Colman's  English 

French  

Domestic  French,  pots 

do  bbls 

do  ■   bblsNo.  2 

Guittard's  Gem,   1,   ^    and  ^  tb 

(gold  msdal) 

Girardelli's  Peerless,  ^4,  ^  an.l  1  Tb 

tins 

HERBS 
In  Hi  and  1  lb  Tins. 

Sage,*  B) 

Savory 

Thyme 

Sweet  Marjoram 

CHOCOLATES. 
Guittard's  Vanilla,  Sydney  Gold  Medal,  1^  lb. . 

Guittard's  Double  Vanilla  **     

Guittard's  Triple  Vanilla  *'   

Guittard's  French  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Guittard's  Prepared  Cocoa,  J  tb  papers,  12  lb.. 
Guittard's  Premium,  in  1  lb  papers,  not  sweet. 

Guittard's  Eagle  brands,  do 20 

Guittard's  Eureka  brand 24 

Broma  or  pow'ed,  ilb  papers,  121b  tins 28 

Guittard's  Hoincepathic  Cocoa,  i  lb  tins,  '^  lb. .       37 
Confect'r's  Cocoa  in  10  lb  cakes.  200  lbs  in  cs  . . .      2*7 

Ohirardelli's  Eagle,  12  and  24  lb  bxs 21 

*'  **        K-lb  papers,  12-lb  bxs...      21ij42 

"  "        %-tb      "  "  ...      22J 

"  G  3und,  14-lb  bxs 23i 

*'  P,  iiuiuin,  notsweet,  12-Ib  bxs.      29^ 

"  Vanilla,  12-Ib  bxs 40 

"  "    Pulv.  i-n,  tins  net,  12-Ib..      50 

Baker  s. 

Eagle,  ¥  lb 25 

Premium,  No  1 33 

German  Sweet 23 

Vanilla,  W  lb 38 

French  Sweet,  S  lb 23 

Confectioners',  in  100-lb  cases 29 

Broma 37 

Cocoa 34 

Breakfast  Cocoa 47 


60 

2  10 

@1  10 

(01  00 

Coo     90 

30,    32,  35 

37.   40,  45 


20 
25 
35 
30 

37  !4 

50 

60 

50 

35 

30 


Damson,  do...  2\,(a2  50 
Currant,  do..  .2!i(g2  50 
Assorted,  do...2\<S'2  60 


COR^— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  6153  sks. 

Deliveries  have  largely   increased;  buyers  are  shy 
and  prices  lower.    The  quotable   range  for  large  Yel- 
low and  White  is  $1  17'»2<Sl  22J^  per  ctl. 
RYE— 

Trade  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  fairly  estab- 
lish quotations,  which  give  as  nominal  at  95c^Sl  per 
cental 

MILLSTUFFS— 

As  will  be  noted,  nearly  all  kinds  of  millstuflfs  are 
lower,  bran  being  about  the  only  exception,  prices  for 
which  are  solely  upheld  by  the  speculative  element  in 
tQe  Call  Board . 

We  quote:  Ground  Barley,  $21  50(^22  50  per  ton, 
Middlings  are  selling  at  $18  00  @  $20  00  ; 
Bran.  $17  B0(«18  50  per  ton;  Oil  (;ake  Meal, 
$32  60;  Feed  Corn  Meal,  30  0U(g31  00;  Cracked 
Corn,  $3(J(g31  per  ton;  Rye  Flour,  $314  per  bbl;  Rye 
Meal.  $3^4  per  bbl;  Buckwheat  Flour,  H((i'S^c  per  lb; 
Pearl  Barley,  5(.'*6c  per  lb;  Eiistern  Oat^Meal,  $8500 
per  bbl;  Cracke(l  Wheat,  3.§3^c  per  lb. 

HA   — 

Receipts  of  fortnight  2996  tons. 

Cargoes  of  poor  or  badly  damaged  are  difficult  of 
sale  at  37^(«65e  per  bale,  while  Choice  is  scarce  and 
wanted  at  full  figures;  bair  to  Good  Wheat  and  Wild, 
$101*14;  Barlev,  $7iSll;  .Stable,  $10(al3;  Alfalfa, 
SSail;  Cow,  $10(!jl3;  Choice  Wheat  and  Wild  Oat, 
$16  per  ton. 

SrRAW  — 
Receipts  of  fortnight,  195  tons. 
Quotable  at  25(g40c  per  bale. 

BUCKWHEAT— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  437  ctU, 
•  The  nominal  range  is  $2(g2  10  per  ctl. 

3EEDS— 

Flax  quotable" at  $2  50@2  75*  ctl;  Canary,  4%(» 
6c;  Alfalfa,  9i(*10c  *  lb;  Timothy,  7@7|^c  for  na- 
tive and  8(^9c  for  imported ;  Mustard,  choice  Brown, 
$3  0U(a3  50  W  ctl;  .  White,  3(a3Mic;  Hemp,  41^(8 
&c.  Rape,  3((^3ic. 

BEANS— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  33,676  sks. 

Shipments  ate  light,  while  arrivals  continue  heavy. 

Our  quotations  are,  for  round  lota  from  the  wharf, 
small  White,  (a$2  20;  Pea,  $2  12^;  Bayos, 
$2  60;  Pinks,  $2  22;  Reds,  2',i)c;  Butters  $2  20; 
Limas.  $2  60. 

FRCIT>>— 

We  quote:  Domestic  —  Strawberries,  $8<aiO  per 
che6t;Plums,  l@3ca  lb.  Peaches,  75c(asl  25  a  box; 
Pears,  50iftl  60  a  box;  Apples,  $1  25  a  box. 
Figs,  25@75c  a  box. 


Preserved  Goods. 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED    GOODS 

X  rn,!i'.i'.  Fniits. 

A88.2i-lbcns,S2  15(^2  25|Blackberrie9do210@2  .50 
Peaches,  do.. '2  2.5((r2  50  (jooseberries  .2  1ty<ff'2  50 
BartlettPears,22fl(!r2  55 1 Strawberries,  2  85<a3  00 
Pluma,do....  2  00(«2  251  Apricots, do.  .2  00@2  25 

Quinces,  do 2  50| Muscat Grapesl  90(a2  20 

Apples,  do...l  75@2  50 1  Red  Currants.2  25(82  50 
Jetties 

Plum,  do 2V(a2'ij'Currant,  2Ib  *dz.  214021^ 

Quince,  do 2i4(*2><i!  Biaccberry,  do. .  2'/(g2  H 

Cataw.  Grapes,do2>4@2'*jj Strawberry,  do..  2i/4@2V2 

Lemon,  do 2^/4 Crt2'A2  Raspberry,  do.. .  2^4 ',32^2 

Orange,  do 2i4@2J4 [Gooseberry,  do..  2'i4@254 

Jams. 

BlackberryEIb*dz(a2C<»2i*2   IPeach,  do 2@2  50 

Strawberry,  do..  2i@3  Apricot, do..  .214^2  60 
Gooseberry, do       U^ia'2% 

Raspberry,  do 3cd)  3^ 

Quince,  do.    . .  2"^  (S  2\ 

Plum,  do 2«^  @2% 

Pres'ierves. 

Plums,  21b,  en  «dz.     3    00  Damson,  do  3  0(1 

pie.  do  3     00  cnierries,  do 3  00 

Peaches,do 3     00  Tomatoes, do 3  00 

Pears,  do 3     00 

Pie  Fruits. 
Assorted  2ilb  cans,  W  dz,   li@l};gal,do.  4  00(35  50 

Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  Cher- 
ries, Graen  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can  ob- 
tain same  by  ordering. 

Vegetables. 

Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2     tb  cans,  *  doz 1  30(gl  ,50 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do , ,   . .  1  40(^1  75 

String  Beans,  do 1  20@1  40 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60@1  75 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00(g2  25 

Asparagus,  2J^  lb  cans,  do 2  00(82  25 

Tomatoes,  do 90(al  00 

"  Gallons 3  00Cct3  26 

CANNED    MEATS. 

California. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2  lb  tins.  3  75(34  00 
Coi^ipressed  Cooked  Corned  Beei,4  lb  tins.6  00(36  50 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  tb.  .7  00t48  00 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  lb  tins 4  00 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  lb  tins 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  tb  tins , 2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  %  tb  tins    2  26@2  75 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins  2  76 

EASTERN  CANNED  GOODS, 

Cherry  Stone  Oysters,  1  and  2  lb  cans. .  .1  60@2  37 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 140 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  2  tt.  cans 2  '20 

Golden  Star,  1  and  2  lb 1  4J@2  4  . 

Monumental,  1  and  2  lb 1  30@2  00 

Blue  Point,  1  lb  cans.  Extra 1  50 

Blue  Point,  2  lb  cans.  Extra. 2  50 

Seaside  Ex @  1  50 

Seaside  Ex @  2  50 

York  River  Oysters,  1  tb 150 

2  lb 2  ,50 

Field's,  1  tb  cans 122}^ 

Field's,  2  lb  cans 

C.  B.  Oysters,  2  lb  cans 2  25 

C.  B.  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 1  25 

Bonanza  Oysters 3  00 

W.  P.  fc  Co. 's  Extra 2  45 

Rocky  Point,  1  and  2  lb  cans 1  40(32  40 

Saddle  Rocks 2  70 

Extra  .Select  Saddle  Itocks 3  75 


Lobsteis,  1  tb  cans ^ 

Lobsters,  2  lb  cans 

Little  Neck  Clams,  2  tb  cans 2 

Spiced  Oysters,  1  tb  cans. 

Spiced  Oysters,  2  tb  cans 

Portland  Sugar  Corn,  *  doz 

Camden  Sugar  Corn 1 

Green  Corn,  J.  Winslow  Jones,  do 

Green  Corn  Yarmouth,  Sugar,  do 

La  Croix  Corn 

Succotash,  2  tb  cans,  *  doz,  ace  to  brand.  1 
Royal,  2  lb  cans 

MILK. 

EwleMflk.  4  doilDcs,  *ax 

Aldemey  6       do.        __ 

Anglo  Swiss  (England) 

Anglo-Swiss    Switzerland ».. 

Lion 


m  90 

&a  90 

26(92  86 

1  76 

2  78 
2  10 

5K(@1  6U 
1  60 
1  66 

1  60 
37@2  50 

2  26 


(32  10 
2  lb 

1  75 

2  20 
2  20 


50 


PICKLES. 

Gherkins,  Family,  half-gal.  jars,  *  dz 

Gherkins,  Family,  quarts,  do 

Mixed  Pickles,  half -gal.  jars,  do 

Mixed  Pickles,  quarts,  do 

Piccalilli,  quarts,  do 

Chow  Chow,  quarts,  do 

Onions,  quarts,  *  doz 

C-iuliflower,  quarts,  do 

Assorted  Pickles,  quarts,  do 

Stuffed  Peppers,  do 

Plain  &  Mixed  Pickles,  V  ga  .30(335 
Plain  &  Mixed  Pickles,  j-bbls.,  do  36 
Plain  k  Mixed  Pickles,  10  gal.  kegs, 

»  3 

Plain  k  Mixed  Pickles,  .5  gal  kegs,  do  1 
Plain  &  Mixed  Pickles,  3  gal  kegs,  do 

Plain  Peppers,  10  gal.  kegs,  do 

Plain  Peppers,  6  gal.  kegs,  do  ....... 

Horse  Radish  ground  in  vinegars,  pts 
&  qts. 1 

SAUCES. 

Winceatershire,  ^-pint 2  00 

Wincestershire,  pint 4  00 

Westminstei    half  pint  *  doz 2  00 

Westminster    *  gallon  

Worcestershile,  half-p  nts 3  00 

Worcestershiie,  pints 6  10 

Copeland's 

Batty's  Nabob  Sau  JC,  half-pints 

Batt.v's  Nabob  Sauce,  pints 

Pepper  Sauce 

Cutting's,  pints 

Cutting's,  half-pints 

Windsor 3  T^O 

Chile  Colorado  Sauce,  S  doz 

Chutnee 8  00 

Tomato  Catsup,  quarts,  *  doz 1  50 

Tomato  Catsup,  pints,  do 

Tomato  Catsup,  6  gal.  kegs 

Tomato  Catsup,  3  gal.  kegs .' 

Tobasco  sauce 

VINEGAR. 

Pacific  Vinegar  Works. 

Strength, 
grains. 

XXX  Triple  Wine 00 

XX  French  Wine 70 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 60 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 50 

No.  1  Pure       '  40 

No.  2  Pure       "  35 

Sonoma  "  30 

XX  Concentrated  Cider «0 

40 
26 
30 
40 


2  76    @3  2« 

1  871^02  25 
a  '7'5  (33  26 
i  87V2  26 

2  75(32  50 
2  75@2  50 
2  75(32  50 
2  76(?2  50 
2  75(82  50 
6  00 


25  @      3  60 
00    -31  26 
90@1  12"^ 
8  00 
6  00 


3  00 


No.  1  Pure 
No.  2  Pure 
Petaluma 
Apple 


2c  extra  for  hf  hhls. 


@2  26 

(34  60 

(82  50 

1  60 

(§3  12V 

e6  20 

3  10 

3  36 

6  36 

1  10 
3  75 

2  25 
«r4  00 

5  50 

@10  00 

@1  76 

1  2f 

3  0< 

2  5« 

4  76 


Barrel 
per  ga 
46 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
36 
26 
20 
16 
26 


Tropical— Lemons,  $6  00(38  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  $1(32  per  box;  Limes  $14'iil6  per  box 
for  Mexican;  Tamarinds,  12(j?13e  per  lb;  Bananas, 
$2  00(rfS2  60  per  bunch;  Oranges,  California,  $"2 
(33  60;  Tahiti,  $3  50  per  box;  Grapes,  Muscat,  258f 
40c;  Rose  Peru,  40@75c. 

NUTS— 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  $6(S!7  *  100;  Cali- 
fornia Walnuts,  10c  |!  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  Al- 
monds, hard  shtll.OirtHc;  soft  shell,  13;  Filberts, 
13'<2(314c;  Pecan,  12(al3c;  Peanuts,  9c3c;  Brazil 
Nuts,  — (alOc;  Hickory    Nuts,  7(g9c. 

EGOS— 

We  quote:  California  Eggs,  Choice  Ranch,  40  (3 
45c  *  doz;  Eastern,  25(330c. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Reyes,  37^  (3  40c 
fair  and  choice  35  (3  37'itiC  ;  inferior  lotj* 
from  country  stores  16  318c;  firkin,  21(3 
'22c  for  new;  Eastern,  15@17c;  Cheese,  California, 
ll(gl3c  good  to  choice;  9(310c  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Gilroy,  in  drimis,  16c;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17(^ 
18c;  Western,  8(a;9c. 

POTATOES— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  51,293  sks. 

All  kinds  weaker.  There  were  over  8C00  bags  on 
the  last  Oregon  steamer,  which  were  cold  at  fair 
prices.  California  potatoes  are  not  doing  so  well. 
Our  quotaions  arc  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf: 
Early  Rose,  ,50ia70c;  River  Reds,  50(36110;  Chili 
Garnets,  65(370c;  Peerless,  70(380c;  Petalumas,80c. 

ONIONS - 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  6173  sks. 

Go  slow  at  lower  prices;  selling  at  from  35  to  55c. 

Early  Rose,  60(a'/5o;  Chili  Garnets,  70(375;  River 
Reds,  70o85c;  Cufl.v's  Cove,  90c(g$l;  Peerless,  85(g 
95c;  Jersey  Blues,  65c. 

POULTRi  — 

We  quote:  lurkevs,  18@20c;  Uve  Gobblers,  1U@ 
19c  per  lb;  Turkey  Hens,  20@22c;  Dressed,  23c; 
Young  Roosters,  $4  00(36;  Old  Roosters,  $6(36^, 
Hens,  $6^(38;  Broilers,  $3^34^  according  to  Isizc; 
Ducks,  $5  50(38  S  doz;  Old  Geese,  $2.00  per  pair; 
Gosling8,$2  25(0;$'2  50  per  pair. 

HOPS— 

Receipts  of  fortnight  2441  bales. 

J.  T.  Cochran  &  Co.,  report  :  We  confirm  our  re- 
port of  the  '23rd  inst.  and  continue  to  report  a  strong, 
healthy  feeling  in  the  hop  market,  notwitiistanding 
the  fact  that  brewers  have  not  commenced  purchas- 
ing; but  the  market  is  anticipating  the  inevitable  re- 
sult which  must  surely  come,  and  that  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day ;  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  approaching 


election  has  its  influ(;ncc  by  detracting  from,  anc  stag- 
nating all  branches  of  business,  and  with  its  final  com- 
pletion, we  look  for  an  active  and  progressive  trade; 
what  business  has  been  done  for  the  past  seven  days 
has  been  confineil  to  medium  goods.  HoWers  of 
choice  stocks  are  as  unconcerned  as  ever,  realizing 
the  fact  that  if  medium  goods  bring  from  15  to  1  / 
cents  with  no  demand,  and  reported  large  surpluses, 
that  when  the  market  does  really  open,  their  growths 
will  meet  with  buyers  who  will  pay  prices  adequate 
to  their  true  values. 

New  York  and  London  markets  are  reported  steady 
and  firm.  In  New  York,  quotations  range  from  21  to 
24  cents,  as  against  JO  to  '21  cents  two  weeks  ago. 

We  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  statistical  information 
as  set  forth  in  our  circular  of  October  3rd  inst.,  which 
remains  uncontradicted,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  cor- 
rect ;  the  knowledge  of  which  will  serve  to  stimulate 
growers  to  hoUl  their  growths,  fcr  it  is  equally  as  cer- 
tain that  all  the  hops  will  be  needed  at  prices  far  in 
advance  of  present  quotations.  Market  nominal  15 
to  20  cents. 

VEGETABLE.?- 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25@35c^sk;  Turnips,  60@$1; 
Cauliflower,  60((i75c  ^  doz;  Cabbage,  50c  ^ 
ctl;  Garlic,  2@2'Ac  »  lb;  Celery  6O0  »  doz;  Dried 
Okra,  30c  V  tb:  Dried  Peppers,  25(g37^e  *  tb 
String  Peppers,  30(337^2^  per  lb;  Artichokes,  10c 
S  do/;  Beets, 50(365c  %)  ctl;Parsnips,  S1C31  '25  ^.ctl; 
Marrow  Fat  Squash,  $25  ^  ton;  Mushrooms,  6(^ 
8c  ^  lb;  Cucumbers,  @25e  per  box;  Toma- 
toes, 30c  @  75c  per  box  ;  Green  Peas,  2  (3  2^c; 
String  Beans,  1^2(3*2*^0;  Summer  Squash,  25c@ 
50c  a  bo.\.  Green  Peppers,  25(g81  00  per  box. 
Green    Corn,  10(a20c  a  dozen;  Green  Okra,  5(^10c. 

HIDES.    SKINS,  ETC. 
Receipts  of  fortnight,  5471.  ' 

Heavy  Salted  Steers,  over  55  lbs,  10c  per  lb; 
Medium  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  50(356  lbs,  7^2@ — 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  30(360  lbs,  7^c 
per  lb.  Salted  Kips,  9@—  e  per  lb.  Salted  Veal  10(3 
—  c  per  lb.    Salted  Calf,  1214(3150  per  lb. 

Dry    Hides,    usual   selections,    17(3 c   per  lb; 

Dry  Kips,  do,  17(8 c  per  lb.  Dry  Calf,  do,  20(3—  c 

per  lb.  Sheep  Skms,  Shearlings,  10@20c. 
each;  Medium  Wool,  60a70c,  do;  Short  Wool,  30(g, 
50c  do;  Long  Wool,yOc.  Beeswax,  26c.  Best  Tallow 
6c. 

HONEY. 

Light   Extractei,  5^2^60;    Dark  Extracted,  4'^® 
5^c;  Comb,  10v31'2c;  Beeswax,  27c. 
BAGS- 

Standard  Calcutta  wheat  bags  are  quotable  at 
5^(85%c,  California  Jute,  nominal;  Potato  gunnies, 
10(312c. 


Customs     Duties. 

Duties  paid  at  Custom  House  for  fortnight  ending 

November  5th.     Duties  payable  in  United  States  gold 

coin,  standard  dollars  or  greenbacks: 

Oct.  23,  Thursday $20,449  37 

•'    24,  Friday 1'2,414  31 

25,  Saturday 13,772  68 

•'    27,  Monday 24  "711  16 

"    28,  Tuesday 14!348  61 

29,  Wednesilav 30,884  00 

"    30,  Thursday 17,519  11 

"     31,  Friday 15,810  37 

Not.     1,  Saturday 15,099  58 

"      3,  Monday 21,434  08 

*'       4,  Tuesday 

*'       6,  Wednesday 

Total $195,444  17 

Previous  fortnight 242,329  oi 


California  s  Finest  Production. 

THE    "JARVI8 

RIESLING-   GRAPE 


This  Brandy  was  distilled  in  1877  from  Choice 
Riesling  Grapes,  grown  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
1800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
and  nutty  taste,  a  (fine,  fragrant  bouquet,  and  more 
nearly  resembles  a  good  cognac  than  any  article  of 
Brandy  yet  made  in  the  State.  Experts  and  connois- 
seurs pronounce  it  fine,  but  its  crowning  excellence  is 
its  demonstrative  purity. 

The  renowned  chemist  and  assayer.  Dr.  Chas.  Price, 
says  :  "  I  have  submitted  your  Brandy  to  a  most 
searching  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  free  from  any 
adulteration;  no  trace  of  fusil  oil;  and  it  constitutes  a 
remarkably  pure  article." 

t^  Ask  your  Grocer  or  your  Druggist  for  the 
JARVIS  BRANDT.  The  safest,  best  and  most'noble  stimu- 
lant. 

0.|M.  JARVIS  A  CO.. 
DISTILLERS, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA  BARREL  CO. 

Price  List  for  Stock  Work. 

Sugar        bbls        65 

Sugar    hUbbU      5t) 

Flour         bbls         ; 65<a70 

»?orax           *'           70 

BottrdBeer "         70 

Bluestone      *'          8> 

Syrup           **         125 

Svnip    hlf  bbls       100 

Syrup  kjf 8  5  sizes  50 

DRIED    FRUITS. 

California   Ramna 

California  Raisins,     boxes @1  50 

"                            half  boxes @1  75 

"               "           qtrloKii 2  00  (32  00 

Loose  Muscatel,  boxes (crl  00 

bultaua  Kai8inB,%f  tb ((^12^2 

Citron,  etc. 

Leghorn  Citron,  ex  in  drums,  25tb8,V  lb  @35 

Lemon  Peel,  in  25  lb  drums 17 

Orange  Peel,  in  drums 17 

Currants  iu  bbls..  new 8@  8Vi 

Californta  Drxed  Fruits 

Peaches,  halves,  new    unpeeled sks        @12  H 

"  "  •'  boxeb  13  ^^ 

Peaches,  halves,  new,  peeled @20 

Pears,  sliced 9    @ 

Pitted  Plums,  California .  @14 

Plums,  unpitted 3    (^5 

Apples,  quarters sks  (^  6 

'*  "  boxes     (ce7 

Apples,  sliced ska         ^7 

**  "     boxes         (I*  1% 

Apricots,  boxes,  new @15 

Pitted  Cherries,  20  lb  boxes,  California..  30 

Jried  Huckleberries,  25  lb  boxes,  Kast.. 

Dried  Blackberries,  50  lb  boxes,  East (ai3>^ 

Dried  Kaspbetries 40@ 

Alden  Preserved  Fran. 

Apples,  40  to  60  lb  boxes 10 

Apples,  10  lb  boxes 1  i 

Apples,  2  lb  paper  packages,  48  tb  boxes 14 

Peiches,  unpared,  in  50  tb  boxes 18 

Peaches,  unpared,  in  12"^  tb  boxes  20 

Peaches,  pared,  in  50  lb  boxes 27^) 

Peaches,  pared,  in  12^  tb  boxes 27^ 

Peaches,  pared,  2  tb  packages,  48  tb  boxes.  .30 

Apricots,  50  tb  boxes .  25 

Apricots,  2  tb  packages,  48  lb  boxes. . . .        27^ 

Plums,  pitted,  50  to  70  tb  boxes 18 

Plums,  pitted,  12^^  lb  boxes 19 

Pears,  Bartlett,  50  tb  boxes 15 

Pears,  Bartlett,  12*^2  tb  boxes 16 

Pears,  Bartlett,  2  lb  packages  48  lb  boxe& . .  17 

Prunes. 

Turkish,  in  casks. 6Si@  7 

Turkish,  in  bbls.. QH^^  7 

T  urkish,  in  boxes (^  7^ 

F  rench,  boxes,  25  and  50  lbs,  Cal @10 

French.  20  lb  tins 17>,l2(a22 

California  Pitted  Prunes @15 

Unpitte'l  Ca  ifornia  Plums 

California  Jblvap.  Prunes @11 

Figs. 

Smyrna,  In  kegs,  new ,  18 

Smyrna,  in  drums,  8  tt)  each 19 

Smyrna,  half-drums,  4  lb 20 

Smyrna,  stjuare  boxes,  8  lb  each 18    @19 

Smyrna,  square  boxes,  2  lbs  each 18    (^20 

Smyrna,  oval  bxs,  p'ked  in  Smyrna,  ^^  bxs  19 

Califnrnm  hiapk.  25  »»■  »>nv  . .  7  50 


Provisions. 


BACON. 

Cii)ifornia,  medium 13>i<^14>^ 

do,  liirht  15    cai6 

California,    canvased 15    ^^10 

Choice  Eastern,  do 145^(^15 

Extra  Clear  Sides 13    (cd13V? 

California  shoulders 10     @10^ 

PORK. 

Extra  Clear,  ¥  bbl 24  00  @  24  50 

Extra  Clear,  ^  J^-bbl 12  00  @  12  50 

Clear,  %*  bbl 2 'J  00   a  23  50 

Clear,*  i^-bbl 11  75  @  12  50 

Mesa,*  bbl 21  50  @  22  00 

Mess,  *  >>^-bbl 11  00 

Prime  Mess,  ^  bbl 18  00 

f»rime  Mess,  %i  i^-bbl 9  00 

Extra  Prime  13  bbl 19  00 

Extra  Prime  i(J  >^-bbl 9  60  ft*    9  75 

Choice  Pig..       24  50  @  25  t)0 

Choice  Pig,  *  V>bl 12  25  (a  13  00 

Choice  Pitf,  25  lb  kea--  3  60 
BEEF. 

Mess  Beef,  bbls 16  50  @  16  00 

Do.,  hf  bbls 8  00  Iff    8  51» 

tixtra  Mess,  bbls. 16  50 

Extra  Mess,   J^-bbls .  8  50 

i-'amiiy  Beef  (choice) 19  00  @  20  00 

Kauiiiy  Beef,  hf  bbls 9  75  (fl)  10  00 

HAMS. 

Calitornia , I5.*i5j^ 

VVhittaker 17 

L.  C.   Dupee  3  8 

Eatfle 17  J^ 

Our  Choice 16 

tastlake  Hams,  canvassed 15 

*'  "        uncovered 15 

Arctic  Hams,  canvassed 15 

"      uncovered 16 

Acme  Hams 16 

LARD. 

C»Utoinia,  tierces , 9J4 

Caif>rnia,  ^^-bbls 10 

California,  round  and  sqr  tins,  10  lb \)% 

Califrrnia,  round  and  sqr  ins,  5  lb 10 

California,  fancy  pails,  5-tb 10 

California,  Fancy  pails,  10-tb lO^^tj 

BANNKK    LABb. 

Pails,  10  lb IIV2 

eails,  5  tb 11^ 

Pails,  3  tb lia^ 

RUTAL  LARD 

Pails,  10  lb 12 

I'ails,    5  1b 1*214 

Pails      3  tb 12V2 

Fairhank^i,  Lard 

Tierces @12Vj 

Half-bbls 

Wooden  oucketa 13^ 

Pails,  10  lb 1214 

Pail8,5tb .12Vi 

Pails,31b 12=^4 

Acme  Lard,  10  tb  pails 12^ 

5  tt.  pails 12=^ 

31b  pails ..12Vj 

FISH. 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  kits,  15lti8,  new..  1  60  (SI  75 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  Vbbls,  new 9  50  calO  00 

Mackerel,  No.  2,  kits,  new 1  50  @ 

Mackerel,  No.  2,  H^-hXiU,  new 9  (10  @   9  50 

Mackerel,  Extra  Mess  kits 3  00  @  4  00 

Mackerel,  Extra  Mess,  J^-bbls 18  00  @20  00 

Mackerel,  Mess,  kits      3  00  ^  4  OO 

Mount  Desert  Mackerel 9  00 

Climax  Ma<;kerel,  5-II.  tiif @  6  50 

Clover  Leaf  Mackerel.  5-tb  net  ....  fa  10  00 


Paraj^on  Mack'l,  5-Jb  tins,net,l  dz  6  75 

Off  Shore  Mackerel 7  50 

Smutty  Nose  Mackerel 9  50 

Crystal  Wave  Mickcrel   5  lbs 9  50 

Ocean  Spray,  5  lbs 8  50 

Mayo's  Me««  Mackerel,  5- lb  tins  ...  5  25 

Diadem,  5-lb  tins 6  50 

Mackerel  in  mustard  sauce,  ^  dz...  5  00 

Mackerel  in  tomato  sauce 6  00 

Soused  Mackerel,  1  lb 1  75    @ 

Soused  Mackerel,  2  lb 3  00    (d 

Soused  Mackerel  3  1b 4  50    t<*  5  00 

Soused  Mackerel.  4  lb 5  50    (f«  6  00 

Potter  &  Wrightington's  Mack  lel.  6  60    @  7  00 

Windsor  Mackerel,  ^  1  doz  cs    . . . .  7  50 

Eawi'n  Codfish,  in  100  lb  cs,  ^  tb. .  ^  7  50 

East'n  Codfish,  boneless,  35  lb  boxs  11    (gt 

5      "  121^ 

Fresh  Codfish,  2  lb  tins,  per  doz...  2  25 

Corned  Codfish,  5  lb  tins 6  50 

Behring  Sea  Codysh,  Catch  0/  1884. 
Cal'a  Codfish,  boneless,  30-tb  bxs..  6 

California  Codfish,  in  100-locases..  5 

Cal'a  Codfish,  in  50-lb  bundles 4Vj 

Old,  1  to  2  cents  less,  according  to  condition. 

White  Fish,  No  1,  V^bls: 10  00^  11  00 

White  Fish,  No  1,  iu  kits 2  00    ia2    25 

White  Fish,  Family,  V^l-ls 8-50    (cp  9  0(» 

Wiiite  Fish,  Family,  kits 2  00 

Tongues  and  Sounds 2  00    @  2  25 

Yarmouth  Bloaters.  100  in  bx  ....  2  00 

Halibut  Fins 2  25    @  2  60 

Labrador  Herrings,  half-bbls 8  60    («  O  00 

Eastern  Herrings,  box 60    ;g 

Windsor  Herring,  large,  ^  dz  bxs...  3  75 

P.  &.  W.  Boneless  Herring,  ^  dz  . . .  1  75 

Blackwood's  Boneless  Herring,  ^  dz.  1  60 

Puget  Sound  Herring '.       45     @       50 

Holland  Htrring,  ^  keg  of  4  dozen.  1  75    (jf  2  00 

Eastern  Mess  Shad,  in  kits.... 2  50 

Eastern  Mess  Shad,  in  1^2'b^ls IJ  90 

Salmon,  1  tt»  cans 1  26    @  1  40 

Salmon,  2  lb  cans 2  10    <«  2  25 

Salmon,  2^2- lb  cans 2  40    <rt  2  60 

Salmon,  Columbia  River,  ^  bbl 8  00     (jr    9  00 

Salmon,  Columbia  River,  ^  hf  bbl..   4  00    (^5  OO 

Salmon  Bellies,  in  kits  25  lbs 2  75 

Salmon  Bellies,  in  kits  15  lbs 1  90 

Salmon  Bellies,  Vbbls 7  00    @   8  00 

Salmon  Bcliies,  bbls 16  00     'til 7  00 

Salmon  Tips,  25  ttt  ki '  s 4  50 

Sardines,  14-boxes,  ^  doz 1  55 

Sardines,  ^2-boxe8 2  50 

American  Sardines,  ^'s 1  10    <?*  1  25 

American  Sardines,  Vo 1  85    Cj?  2  00 

Mustard  Sardines,  h-z's,  per  doz.. ..    2  00 

Spiced  Sardines,  ^'s,  per  doz 2  00 

Sardelles  in  11^2  lb  tins,  per  doz. . .   6  00 

2^      "  *'        ..  9  00 

Caviar,  1  lb  tins,  per  doz 3  00  @  3  25 

Anchovies,  2  1  b  tins,  per  doz 4  50 

**  small  kegs ,  5  50 

'*  larsfe  keirs 7  ItO 

Kuijsian  Sardines,  per  ketr 1  00 

IMPORTED    CHEESE. 

Western  Cream  Cheese 15    ®16 

Western  Common 10(dJll 

Martin's  N.  Y.  State  Cream,  %*  lb 181^2(^19 

Swiss,  Imported,  %*  tb 30    <a32 

Eastern  Swiss,  ^  tb 22 

Limbiirger,  Eastern,  ^  lb 18    @20 

Holland  or  Edam,  ^  doz 12  50^al3  00 

Pine  Apple,  Eastern,  4  in  case,  ^  case 6  00 

bap  Sago,  ^  lb 27^ 

Roquefort         55 

Cream,  tin  foil 22Hi 

Sage  Cheese .....  24 


Ley den , 
Roman . 


30 
35 


2  76 

4  75 

5  50 


...  4  76 

. . .  S  50 

...  5  .-,(, 

...  -1  r,i) 

. . .  ;i  50 

...   4  50 

@6  00 

1  75 


Shelf  Goods. 

FANCY    GROCERIES 

Annear  Sauce  >^  1  ints  $  uoz 

Pints  ^dox 

Qts.  ^doz 

Walnut  Catsup  1^  Pints  ^  doz 

Pints  %  doz 

Quarts  ^  doz 

Salad  Dressing 

Chutney , 

Currie  Powder , 

Tamariiiils 

Durkee&  iio.'s  Sa  ad  Dressing.  *  do 
Celurv  Salt,  %)  doz.. 

Glutena,  |i  lb 

Challenge    Table 

Sauce  %)dz.   ...     1  25  (§2  00 

Chili  Sauce,  ^  doz.  1  7.) 

Salpicant 1  75 

American  Meat  Carminy;  Company's 

Cookiii.'  Corned  Beef,2-lb  tins,%*uz  3  'io 

Potted  Ham,  <p  doz 2  00  ^2  '2,y 

Potted  Tongue 2  00  (a'2  '>i) 

Potledlurkey 3  ')() 

PottfcU  C'hirken 3  50 

Potted  PartrioiiC .* . . .  5  o*  I 

Potted  Ham,  Cutting  Packii.g  Co.  1  75 

Potted  Meats,  Assorted,  per  doz..  2   .  ■"» 

Koast  Chicken,  p».r  doz 3  50  @ 

Roast  Turkey,  per  doz 3  50  @ 

Boned  Thirkey,  pt^r  doz.... 6  25  ;a(i     0 

Honed  Chicken,  per  doz 6  25  <^G  50 

Lunch  Tongue 3  75  @4  50 

Curried  Fowl 4  50 

Deviled  Ham,  per  doz 2  70  ^t'2  75 

Deviled  Tongue 3  75 

Deviled  Chicken  and  Turkey,  ^  dz.  4  50 

Deviled  Meats,  Assorted,  per  doz..  3  7.'i 

Queen  0li\e9,  in  bottles 4  50  ^6  lit) 

Sausage  Meat,  '2^/^  tb  tins,  ^  doz...     4  00  (g4  50 
Atniore's  Plum  Pudding,!  and  2  lb 

%^  doz 3  00  (s3  50 

Richardson  &  Robbin's  do,   1  and  «  ^ 

2  tb,  ^doz..             .    3  50  (&5  50 

Apple  Butter,  5  tb  pails,  ^  dcz.     . .  4  5U 

Plum  Butter,  5-tb  pails (a5  50 

Peach  Butter,  5- n»  pails 5  10  (g5  00 

Quince  Butter,  6-tb  pails (a6  50 

Mime   Meat,  6-tt»  pails,  ^^  doz  in 

case,  %*  ca.se 5  50 

Mince  Meat,  6-tb  pails,  \  doz  in 

case,  ^  case . .  1 1   00 

Olam  Chowder,  3  tt.  tins,  ^  doz ((^3  'Jo 

Fish  Chowder,  3  tb  tins,  ^  doz 3  25 

Codfish  Balls,  2-11.  tins,  %<  doz 2  26 

Minced  Codfish,  l-tt)  tins,  ^  doz. ..  ^^2  50 

Cross  &  BlackweirsPickIes,pts%^dz    4  00  (a4  25 

Cross  i  Blackwell's  Wckles.qcw^'dz    6  75  «*  7  (if) 

Shrimps,  2  doz  each  case,  2  tt»  tins  3  25 

Boneless  Sardines,  ^  bftxes 4  00  @4  50 

Boneless  Sardines,  ^  boxes 

French  Peas 2  7fi 

French  Mushrooms 2  76 

Cox  Gellatin,  large  pkgs,  per  doz. .  1  75 

Cox  Cellatin,  small  pkgs,  per  doz. ,  1  (Hi 

Nelson's  Gellatin,  large  pkgs,  %1  dz  1  S7'<9 

Sea  Moss  Farinu,  per  caaf. 5  00 

Chutney  Sauce,  EnijUsh.  per  doz..  12  OO 

Boston  Baked  Beans,  3-tL  tins,  i^dz  [  2  '20 

Brawn,  2-lb,  per  doz ;{  'J5 

Curry  Powder,  li^  pts  and  pts 2  50  (a4  (K) 

Orange  Marmalade,  per  )Ioz 3  '2b 

Deviled  Crab.  1  -tf.,  per  doz 2  5C 

Bartlett's  Puget  Sonna  (Jlams,  2  lb  2  00 
Kennedy's  Baked  Beans.  3-tbcins. 

**  doz., 3    00 


FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR    RED. 

mataro,  shiraz,  don  zelinho, 

cabernet-sauvignon. 

fur  white. 

tempkano,  palomino, 

doradilla,  verueho, 

pedro  ximenrz. 


FOR  RAISISr. 


SCLTANA, 


GORDO  BLANCO. 


FOR    TABLE. 

SABAL   KANSKI. 
The   finest  of   all  shippint;  grapes— the  Imperial 
grape  ot  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 


The  White  Fie  of  Commerce  'or  drying. 
The  White  Aciriittlc.  By  special  arrangement 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding  any  genu- 
ine stock  of  this  celebrated  fig,  besides  the  importer. 

The  Pa|>ershell  Pomeirrniiatc,  and  other 
general  nursery  stock .  Hoses  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.        Address ; 

GUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


N- 


APA  dc  SONOMA   WINE  CO. 

E.  C    PRIBER,   President 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


DIALXE      I.S 


OAUFORNA     WINES    AND      BRANDIES 


American  Sugar  Refinery 


Man""'afl*-urer8  of  the  Cclibratrd 

CUBE  SUBAR 

Supplies  only  Exporters  and 
the  Jobbing  Trade. 

This  Company  Manufactures  all  the  Graden  ot 

HARD  AND  COFFEE  SUGAES  AND  SYRUPS] 

Special  attention  Given  to  the  Making 

and  Packing  of 

LOAF  SUGAR  FOR  EXPORTATION. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO..  AcentSr  208  California  Stree 


H.  15.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND 

'\PS7'±11±ek,xxxm^     I>l-m  oxxcl.     cfs     Oo., 

VXIOX  BLOCK,  Corner  Market  and  Pine  Streets. 

ing  and  Commission 

—AGENTS  FOR— 


•ACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  COMPANY. 

•ACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO. 
IB  CUNARD  LINE. 
\E    CALIFORNIA    LINE    OP     CLIP- 
I'ERS  FROM  NEW  YORK  k  BOSTON. 

niE  HAWAITAN  LINE   OV  PACKETS. 


THE  MARINE  INS.  CO.  OF  LONDON. 
THE  CHINA  TRADERS'  INS.  CO. 
BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 
WHITNEY  &  SONS'  CAR  WHEE;.,S. 
THE  GLASGOW  IRON  CO.  OF  PENN. 
ASHTONS  LIV*:RP00L  SALT. 


FOR    SALE. 

A  LARGE  BAKERY 

—  AND  — 

CONFECTIONERY     BUSINESS  . 


This  is  one  of  the  moat  favorable  opportunitit's  ever 
offered  to  ihe  public.  The  premicie;!,  which  are  ait- 
uateil  in  the  center  of  the  business  pait  of  Honolulu, 
are  fitted  with  tlie  latest  and  most  approved  machin- 
ery, most  of  which  is  new,  that  is  necessary  to  a  vie- 
cessful  continuation  of  a  well-organizLd 

Baker's  and    Confectioner's 

Business.  The  property  for  sale  consipts  of  a  lot 
126ftxl24ft  with  buildinjfs  thereon,  some  of  whlth 
are  Leased  for  Five  Tears,  at  a  rate  which 
will  almost  Repay  the  Purchase  Money. 

Good  will.  Stock,  Boilers,  Ene-ines.  Carts,  Horses, 
Stable,  Dwelling  House,  Store-room?,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  or  two  younj 
men  experienced  in  the  business.  The  owner  wishes 
to  retire  on  account  of  old  a^e,  but  he  is  willing  to 
remain  and  introduce  purchasers. 

Energetic  men  can  increase  the  business  whid)  b 
the  oldest,  best  known  and  best  established  of  itsUM 
in  Honolulu. 


Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
"SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


B 


LooMNGTON^rri.r.;.r'S' 
NURSERY  GO.  ^^o°,?:rfr"°° 


.„    i  883 
forthefoJ' 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.  KeUiX  n 

stock  of  every  description  of  Fruit  and  Of>* 
mental  Tre^s.  CataloKuefor  Fall  of  1884 !•» 
ready  and  mailed  on  application.  600  ACfil* 
13  Oreenboiueii. 


i 


•^  November  7,  1884 


SAN   PBANOISOO    MEKOHANT. 


29 


desiccate;d  cocoanut. 

Warner  &  Merritt's  Noix  tie  v.'oco  — 

1  lb  pUfCS, 'a"0' 'ill". '-^'1  II'  '">" '•^^ 

%  It)  pkifa.  fancy  tins,  24  Itj  box 30 

Assorted, fancy  papers,  *2,5  tb  box 28 

Ijij  lb  papers,  24  lb  box 30 

Schepps'  Uoeoanut,  24  lbs.  assorted 82 

Pacific  Cocoanut,  assorted.  1  and  H  lb  tins, 29 

^  tb  pacliajfes,  '24  and  12  llis  in  box 20 

1  lb  packa^'cs,  24  and  12  lbs  in  box 30 

%  and  1  lb,  assorted,  24  and  12  lbs  in  bx  29^ 

IJiiik-wood  Pails,  10  lbs  net 28 

:  1  k  wood  Barrels  1 75  to  200  lbs 22"^ 

vl.atby's  Cocoanut.  round  tins 30  @31  ■ 

Maltbv's  Cocoanut.  ranisters  32^<,c^35 

BAKING    POWDER. 

Royal  Bakni«  I'owdcrs,  4-oz  can,  V  doz 1  52 

i;   val  Bakintj  Powders,  6-oz  can,  ¥  doz 2  10 

■ .  :d  Baking  Powders,  8-oz  can.  ^  doz  2  80 

.  d  Bakinj{  Powders,  12-oz  can,  ^  doz 4  20 

.  Ill  liiikink  Powders,  lO-oz  :an,  ¥  doz 5  42 

.  ;il  B.aking  Powders,  3-lb  can,  ¥  doz 14  87 

.  al  Bakint;  Powders,  6-lb  can,  ^  .loz 24  50 

.  .il  Baking  Powders,  10-tb  can,  *  .loz 44  55 

i.-'s  5  111  pails,  1  doz  in  case,  W  .loz 12  50 

,.,i].,'S  3  lb  pails,  1  doz  in  case,  ¥  ioz 8  00 

Kin;,''s  1  lb  pails 2  75 

Kind's  %  lb  "tins,  1  doz  in  case,  ^  doz 2  50 

Kin;r'8  %  lb  tins,  2  doz  in  case,  *  doz 1  50 

1  lilt's  t)  oz  tins,  2  doz  in  case,  ^  doz  1  25 

iir's  14  lb  tins,  '2  doz  in  case,  ^  doz 80 

Ic  &  Price's  \i  pound  round  cans,  per  dox . .   1  45 
.1  &  Price's  6  oz  "  "        "...  2  10 

■1  &  Price's  i|i2  pound    *'  "         **      ...  2  70 

•1  &  Price's  ^i      "         "  "         "...  4  00 

.1&  Price  si 5  20 

il  &  Price's  2>,<2   "         "  "  "      ..12  60 

rl  4  Price's  4       "         "  "  "      ..19  20 

1 1  &  Price's  5       "      square      "  "      ..23  '20 

u'ic  Bikint'  Powders,  4-oz  can  *  doz 1  40 

>;  U'ic  Bakin;^  I'owders,  6-oz  can  ^ji  doz 2  00 

.Ma^'ic  Bakin;;  Powders,  8-oz  can  S  doz 2  50 

Manic  Baking  Powders,  12-oz  can  ^  doz...  .     3  75 

Ma^'ic  Baking  l*owdera,  16-oz  can  %?  doz 4  50 

■'li^ic  Bakinf  Powders,  3-oz  can  ^  doz 13  00 

;ic  Baking  Powders,  5-oz  can  *  doz 21  00 

>e«  Eng.  Baking  Powder,  4-oz.  cans, per  doz..    -  50 

6  oz.  cans,  per  doz 2  00 

8  oz.  cans,  per  doz -To 

i2  oz.  cans,  per  doz 4  00 

16  oz.  cans,  per  doz 5  25 

Justice  Baking  Powder,  4  oz  tins,  per  doz 1  40 

6  oz  tins,  per  doz 2  00 

8  oz  tins,  per  doz 2  50 

12  oz  tins,  per  doz 3  75 

16  oz  tins,  per  doz 4  50 

3  lb  tins,  per  doz 13  00 

5  lb  tins,  per  dox. 21  00 

Klilfe  &  Fork  BaKini-  P'der,  3  doz  in  .s,  ¥  doz.   4  .50 

Buffalo  Baking  Powder,  lbs , 3  50 

Buffalo  Baking  Powder,  >,l2  lbs 2  60 

Buffalo  Baking  Powder,  6-oz 1  50 

Clock  Baking  Powder,  lib  cans,  per  doz. 4  50 

Clock  Baking  Powder,  i^-lb  can,  per  doz 2  60 

Twin  Brothers',  W  gross 2  00 

California  Grape  Sugar,  5-oz  pails,   net 50 

California  Orapo  Sugar,  Vj-lbpaili .50 

(Ulifornia  Grape  Sugar,  lib  pails 00 

iinpagne  B.  P.  4  oz.  net  weight,  *  gross 1  50 

impagne  B.  P.  10  Dz.  net  *  eight,  W  gross 3  00 

impagne  B.  P.  It^  oz.  net  weight,  ¥  gross...  36  00 

A ,;ns  19.  oz  tins,  *  doz 3  60 

nin's6ez 2  00 

1  .oncer,  large,^  gross 5     00 

Pioneer,  meduuu,  ^  gross 30  00 

Pioneer,  small,  13  gross 17  00 

Donnelly's  Premium,  ^  gross 15  00 

Donnelly  B  1  lb  cans,  ^  doz 3  00 

Donnollv's  OK 13  00 

Donnelly's  20-oz  pail 45  00 


Boyd's — same  as  Bowen  s. 

Preston  &  Merrill's .^  .22  00 

Barton's  Peerless,  14  tb  cans,  ^  gross 18  00 

Barton  8  Peerless,  Vj  lb  cans,  ^  dozen 2  75 

i^arton  s  Peerless,  2  lb  cans,  ^  dozen 7  50 

Barton's  Peerless,  4  lb  cans,  ^  dozen 1 .5  00 

E.  Guittard  &  Co.'s  5  oz  cans,  ¥  gr  (infallible).  .10  60 

E.  Guittard  &  Co.'s  1  tb  cans 42  00 

Horsforu's  Bread  Preparation,  3  doz  12  oz  pack- 
ages, per  case 7  50 

YEAST    CAKES. 

.■Jteel  &  Price's  Lupuhn,  feast  Goms,  per  gross. .  9  60 

Vienna  Dry  Yeast,  3  doz  in  bt  w  ^  box 2  61 

Cat.  Grape  Sugar  Powder,  net  eight,  \ 2.5 

Ual .  Grape  Sugar  Powder,  new  ei^ht,  V^ 40 

Cal.  Grape  Sugar  Powder  net  weight.  1 87 

CREAM    TARTAR. 

WEGER'S  Cream  Tartar,  12  packages,  10  lbs  ..3  30 

KIEGE'R'S  Vlb,  '24  packages 3  30 

WELLMAN,  PECK  &  GO'S  "pure,  '  1-lb  papers. .      38 
WELLM AN,  PECK  &  CO'S  "pure,"  1-tb  tins  ....      40 

Buffalo  1-tt.tins 30 

'  '*     papers 25 

SODA. 

RIEGER'S  15  oz  packages 

WELLMAN,  PECK  SCO'S  "Pure,".... 

Oallaghan's  30  lb  boxes,  ^  lb 

Barton's  Peerless,  12  lb  boxes 

Barton's  Peerless,  36  lb  boxes 

Pacific  Soda  Co.'s  Sotla 

M.  Ehrman  &  Co's  Soda  and  Saleralm  . 

Buffalo  Soda  and  Saleratus. . . .    « 

Albert  Mau  &  Co.  s  Soda  and  Sal 


6 
6 

6 

5V^ 
6 
6 
5 
5  50 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS. 

Hiefjer  n. 

Lemon    Vanilla  or  ass,  2  oz  $  gr 12  00 

4ozdo.  ¥doz 2  00 

6ozdo,Wdoz 3  00 

8  oz  do,  *  doz 3  60 

16ozdo,¥dz 7  60 

Riejier'g  Itebie. 

Lemon,  Vanilla  or  ass,  2  oz,  ^  gr 24  00 

4  ozdo,  ^  doz 4  00 

6  oz  do,  »  doz 6  00 

Sozdo,^    loz.    :..    7  so- 
le ozdo,  #  doz 15  00 

Rieger's  Essence  .Jamaica  Ginger,  ^  gr, 24  00 

Rieger's  Lime  Juice.  ^  doz 2  75 

Burnett  s  Standard. 

Lemon,  2  oz  glass,  ^  doz 2  00 

Assorted,  do 2  00 

Rose,  do 2  00 

Vanilla,  do 3  00 

Lemon,  6  oz  glass,  $  doz 4  00 

Vanilla,  do 6  00 

Lemon,  10  oz  glass,  ^  doz 8  00 

Vanilla,  do 12  00 

Steei  &  }-'rtce'H. 

Lemon  or  Assorted,  1-16  pints,  ^  doz 1  25 

Lemon  or  Assorted,  ^  pints,  do 2  00 

Lemon  or  Assorted,  \  pints,  do 4  00 

Lemon  or  Assorted,  ^2  pints,  do 7  50 

Lemon  or  Assorted,   pints,  do 14  60 

Vanilla,  1-16  pints,  do 2  00 

Vanilla,  \  pints,  do 3  00 

Vanilla,  1^4  pints,  do 6  00 

Vanilla,  V2  pints,  do 12  00 

Vanilla,    pints,   do 23  50 

Lemon  SuQar. 

RIEGER'S  *  doz 3  00 

Steel  &  Price's,  W  doz 3  50 

Guittard's,  ^  doz 3  50 

E.  Guittard  A  Co.'s. 

Lemon,  1  oz,  9  doz 1  10 

Vanilla,  2  oz,  *  doz 1  20 

Rose,  '2  oz,  ^  doz 2  75 

AKi.ort,ed.  2  oz    Wrtoz 100 


Oillett's  Extra  Double  Strength  Extracts. 


Lemon — 
2  oz  Panel,  ^  gr  .18  00 

4  oz  Panel 36  00 

6oz,Panel 54  00 

8  oz  full  raeas.^dz  6  .50 
16   ozdo 13  no 


Vanilla — 
2ozPanel, «  gr..30  00 
4oz  Panel      ..  ..68  00 

6  oz  Panel 72  00 

8ozfullijiea8,*dzll  00 
16  ozdo 22  00 


Jewett's  Flavoring  Extracts. 


Lemon — 

1  oz  '2  dz  in  cs 

»  dz 1  12',l, 

2  oz  2  dz  do 1  75 

4  ozl  dzdo  ....3  16 
6  oz  1  dz  do  . . .  4  50 
8  oz  1  dz  do  . . . .  5  00 
I'ozl  dzdo.l:  1  10 


Vanilla- 

1  oz  '2  dz  in  c9 

V  dz 1  76 

2  oz  2  dzdo 2  50 

4  oz  1  dz  do. . .  •  '4  70 

60Z  1  Jz  do 6  75 

8oz  1  dzdo 9  10 

16  ozl  dzdo....  18  00 


Gillett's  Standard  Flavoring  Extracts. 


Lcnion- 
2  oz  Panel,  ¥gr..lO  00 

4  oz  Panel   20  00 

eoz  Panel 30  00 

8  oz  fl  meas,  $  dz..   4 
60Z,  do 9 


Vanilla  — 

2oz  Panel 15  00 

4  oz  Panel 30  CO 

6  oz  Panel 43  60 

8ozflmeas,^dz.   6  70 
I60Z  do--   :  13  00 


Jamaica  Ginger. 

Rieger's,  4  oz,  ^  gross 24  00 

Gillett's  (full  strength),  4  oz,  ^  gross 30  00 

Jewett's  4  oz,  ^  doz  1 2  80 

Dr.    Pr  5  oz  bottles,  *  gross 39  00 


Grocers'  Sundries. 


CANDIES. 

stick 12-al2i<j    Cream  goods..  20    @    28 

Drops 12(«12<4j  j  Loz.  C">'versn20    @    25 

Lumps 12@12i4i    Loz,  plain        22    @    25 

Fancy  Mixed.     17(a22      |  Chocol  goods.. 21    (S    25 
American  Mixed      (gl8        Cocoanut,  stksl 8 
Plain  Mixed..     12(.i  Seed  Candies.. 18    @    22 

Best  Gum  Drops         15      | 


TUBS.  PAILS.  WOODENWARE,   Etc 

Coos  Bay  Stave  and  Lumber  Company  quote  [as 
follows: 

Tuba. 

Painted    No.  0 Per  Doz.  20  00 

No.  1 •'     "  15  00 

No.  2 "      "  12  00 

No.  3 "      "  9  00 

"        Nest  of  3    1-2-3 "    Nest       3  00 

Varnished  No.  O "    Doz.  21  00 

No.  1 "      "  16  00 

"  No.  2 "      "  14  00 

"  No.  3 "      "  12  00 

No.  4 "      "  9  00 

"  Nest  of  3    1-2-3 "    Nest      3  50 

White  G    H.  E.  No.  1 "     Doz.  20  00 

No.  2 "      "  18  00 

No.  3 "      "  16  00 

NestofS "    Nest       4  50 

"       B.  H.  E.    No.  1 "     Doz.  18  00 

No.  2 "      "  16  00 

"  "         No.  3 "       "  14  00 

"         NestofS "    Nest       4  v/0 

Keelers. 

No.   1 Per  Doz.      6  00 

No.   2 "      "  4  60 


No.   3 "      "  3  50 

No.    4 "      "         3  00 

No.    5 "      "         2  60 

Nc8tof6 "      "  1621* 

Churrui — Square  Box. 

No.  1 17x17x24     22  gals,...        13  00 

No.  2 20x'20x27    35  gals....         17  00 

No.  3....  23x'22x30    45  gals....        22  OC 

No.  4 24x24x.36    63  gals....        24  OC 

No.  6 20x26x42    90  gals....        26  0< 

No.  6 28x28x48  122  gals....        28  0< 

No.  7 30x30x54  181  gals....        35  04' 

M'ood  Cylinder. 

No.  1 ^%  gals 2  5<. 

No.  2     4        "    3  00 

No.  3 7        "    3  60 

No.  4 lOJilj     "    4  0{* 

No.  6 16        "    4  50 

Old   Style  Dasher— Pine. 
Iron  Hoop.  Per  Doz.    Galvanized  Hoop  Per  dOL 

No.  1,  2  gallons,    15  00     No.  1,  2  gallons,     16  00 
No.  2,  3        "         18  00     No.  2,  3     ,  "  20  00 

No.  3,  6        "         21  00     No.  3, 6        "  23  00 

No.  4, 8       "        24  00     No.  4, 8       •'         27  00 
7'hermometer. 

No.  0 2V$  gallons       l^ij  gallons 3  5C 

No.  1 4i|ii  gallons       3     gallons 5  TC 

No.  2 6     gallons      4     gallons 6  OC 

No.  3 9     gallons      6     gallons 7  5( 

No.  4 10^  gallons       7     gallons 8  60. 

No.  5 14'<igallons    10     gallons 10  00 

No.  6V-20     gallons    14      gallons 14  00 

No.  6 28     gallons    18      gallons 20  00 

Butter  Workers. 

No.  1,  2feetlong 3  00 

No.  2,  2%  feet  long 4  00 

No.  3,  3  feet  long  6  00 

No.  4,  Siwj  feet  long 6  00 

No.  5,  4  feet  long 7  00 

Pails. 

Painted Per  Doz.   2  25 

Varnished  B.H "      "      2  50 

G.H "      "       2  75 

White  G.  H "     "      2  76 

"    G.  H,  Large "      "       3  25 

Lard.lOlb "      "       2  25 

"     201b "      "       2  50 

Flour  Pails  No.  1 "      "    12  00 

'      2 "      "       9  00 

'      3 "      "       7  50 

Washboards,  Family "      "       175 

"  Laundry '*     "      4  25 

"  Double  Zinc "  3  25 

Barrel  Covers,  22  inch "      "       3  50 

".         "       19'A  inch "     "      2  76 

i,(2  Barrel  Covers  16^2 "      "       2  60 

Step  Ladders Per  Foot     22 

Ice  Chests,  No.  1 12  50 

"       No.  2 ,  ....      15  00 

No.  3 17  60 

"       No.  4  20  00 

Cheese  Safes,  No.  1 3  25 

No.  2 2  75 

"         No.  3 2  26 

Usual  discount  to  the  trade  on  Tubs,  Churns  etc., 
Butter-workers,  Washboards,  Pails,  etc.,  Net. 

MALT    LIQUORS. 

Engluh  Bottled  Beer. 

rennent,9  Ale,  qts  and  pts 3  60(a4  On 

Burke's  Bass  Ale  qts  and  pts 3  50@4  00 

Guinness'  Stout,  Burke's,  qts  and  pts  3  75(ie4  00 
Blood,  Wolfe  &  Co,  XXX  Porter,  qts. 

and  pts 3  50@4  00 

XXX  Stout,  qts  and  pts 3  50^4  00 

Tennent's  Stout ' 

Calif omia  Ales  and  Port  2 

Dble  doz  pts 


CALIFORNIA   VINEYARDS; 

Tlip  followiiia  are  home  of  our  I.ea<U 
lilt;  Wine  ProilHCcrs  aii<l  Rraiitly  Dis- 
tillers, with  l»ost  oaiee  A«l<lres»: 


Dim«tUKSNK, 
,  Fresno  ,Cal. 

Producer   of    fine   wines   and    brandies, 
from  the  choicest  varieties  of  grapes. 


K 


_  Krug  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


Ic.  WEINBERGER,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 
.    St.  Helena. 

W.  CltABB,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
a     Napa  County. 


H 


R 


M.  WHEELER,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Bello 
,     Station,  St.  Helena. 

H.  McCOllD,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  Bello 
.    Station,  St.  Helena. 


w 


p.  WEAKS,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  Bello 

,     Station,  St.  Helena. 


UOUSTE  JEASMONOD,  Manufacturer  of  Wines, 
i_    Oakville,  Napa  county. 


w 


W.  LYMAN,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  St. 

t     Helena. 

SCHRANZ,    Wine   Grower   and     Distiller,    St. 
•     Helena. 


PIONEEH  WINE  CELLAR.  MANUFACTURER 
and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  California  wines  and 
brandies.  P.  Esehelbach,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City, 
Los  Anj'eles  Co.,  Cal. 


DOANE     &    CO., 

l^lanters  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRESH,  SHELL  AND  CANNED  OYSTERS. 

No.    64    CALIFORNIA    MARKET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLARIFYING  &  PRESERVINQ  WINES. 

The  undersitfued  having  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pajiflc  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  BOAKE  &  CO., 
Stratford,  En^f.,  for  their  renowned 

LiaUID     ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  nicrij 
of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Siher  Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
Paris  1878,  Bordeaux  188'2,  and  Amsterdam  VS83;  viz: 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN  FOR  RED  WINES, 

CLAKET,  BURGUNDY  and  PORT. 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE  WINES, 

HOCK,  iSAUTERNES,  SHERRY  and  MADEIRA,  also  fob  DISTILLED 
LIQUORS  ;  BRANDY,  WHISKY,  GIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

FOR  PRESERVING  THE  BRILLIANCY  OF  THE  WINES. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

FOR  CORRECTING  THE  ROUGHNESS  OF  YOUNG  WINES. 

VWINE    RESTORER, 
FOR  RESTORING. BADLY  MADE  OR  BADLY  TREATED,  HARSH 
AND  TART  WINES. 
A  trial  according  to  directions  will  proie  the  superior  quality  of  these  linings.  For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

C3  xx.^£t.Xj:E3S  ivfl::E3XN's:oz^:E3  c«3  oo.. 

Sole  AsenJs.     314  SACRAME.VTO  ST..  S.  F. 


WM,   M.    UlNTON. 


WM.  M.  IIINTON,  ,TR 


WM.  M.  HINTON  &  CO. 

STEAM    PRINTERS, 

536  CliAY  STREET,  San  Francisco 


Pamphlets  and  printing  of  every  description  executed 
at  lowest  rates. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING. 

WITH    ILLUSTEATIONS. 


Read    Before  the    State   Horticultural 
Society,  February  20,  1884.  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Merchant  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


SILK    CULTURE. 


My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
Price    Twenty-Five     Cents    per    Copy. 

Silk  Worm  E{;rgs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeda,  etc., 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

THERMOMETER     AND     BAROMETEB     COMBINED, 

For  use  of  Silk  Raisers. 

Free  by  Mail,  only  75  cento. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  prive  information  to  correspond 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  stamp 
for  reply. 

Specimen  Boxes  of  Cocoons  and  Reeled 
Silk,  25   cents. 

None  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss.NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER, 

Practical  Silk  Culturist. 

STEW     I.ISBOX, 
Burllnston  Co.,  STew  Jersey. 


13"  Mm  agent  (or  the  "  Kaleidoscope  "  only  50 
cents  per  year  in  advance. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  «u^. 

CHINA,   EAST  INDIA  AND  GENEBAL 

OOMMISSIOK    MERCHANTS. 

sas   CaUfornla   Street,  San   Francisco; 
43  »tdar  Street,  New  York. 


30 


SA^   ITEAKOISOO    MEKOHA^T. 


November  1,  1884 


2  00 
18  00 
35  00 
2  00 
2  00 
30  00 
15  00 


Single  qts    

HaK-caska 

Casks ■•••• 

Eicolsior  Ale— Single  quarts 

Double  pints 

Casks 

Hif  c^aIcs  •■-  •  •••*«<•*••* 

Usual  discount  to  the  trade  . 
German  Beer. 

liavarlaii  User,  in  bottles,  qts. 

Call  NikUs,  Oulmbach 

Scandinavian  Beer. 
ruborg's  Copennagen,    export,    qis 

and  pts 

2aii.irn. 
PHILIP  BESr  Milwaukee  deer- 
Casks,  6  doz.  qts  

Casks,  lOdoz.  pts 

Cases,  2  iloz.  qts 

Oases,  3  doz.  pts 

Conrad  &  Co's  Budweiser  Beer- 
Casks,  pts,  lOdoz  

Casks,  SUndatd  qt3,6-doz 

Casks.  Our  size  quarts,  6-doz 

Jeisy's  Cleveland  Lager,  patent  stop- 
pers, 4  doz  qts 

\.nheu8er-Bu3ch  B.  Assn  St.  Louis  Lager 

Qts  *doz 

Pts,  »  doz 

Schlitz's  Milwaukee  Lager, doz.. 
Elebstock  St  Louis  Lager,  per  cask . 

Quarts 

falk  s  Milwaukee  Beer- 
Quarts,  per  ca3k,6  doz 

Pints,  per  cask.  10  doz 

PAPER  &  STATIONERS'  SUPPLIES 

(10  per  cent,  discount.] 


2  75(83  50 
4  00^  50 


4  00^4  25 


18  00 

19  00 
7  00 
6  00 

20  00 

21  00 
19  00 

13  00 
Boer— 

4  50 

2  00 
3  50(34  00 

17  50 

3  50 

17  50 

18  00 


Paper,  bldg.  Alb  *  lb. 8 
ornamented    do  .12*^ 

tarred,  do 6 

varnished 15 


Paper,  straw,*nn .  75@1  00 
Manilla  *  lb.... lOo*    11 

hardware 10(c?    11 

_  domestic  Manilas  9@    10 

One-half  cent  <^  lb  discrimination  on  light  Manilas. 

i<ote  Paper,  *  ream 80|1  25 

Letter  Paper,  *  ream 1  25@-!  00 

Pass  Books  *  d»zen 20@^   ,W 

Memorandum  Books  *  dozen 75(33  00 

Blank  Books,  \i  bound,  *  quire  12(8     20 

II  full      "        "  30^1  40 

Envelopes,  letter  size,  *  M 1  00(33  00 

Slates*dozen  ^5*1  XX 

Steel  PensWgross 2o(c.2  00 

Lead  Pencils    "  125(3100 

Penholders,  per  doz 20@     40 

Ink,  3oz  Conee,  pet  gross .,„„?  9„ 

Ink.  8  "    Jet  Black,  *  doz     1  40®1  50 

Ink  pints      "  "     2  50(S3  00 

Ink,  quarto    "  "    4  00®6  00 

Arnold's  writiting  fluid,  qarto,  per  doz. . .  5  75 

•*       pints,       *'      ...  3  75 

•  •<  "        >4"  "...  2  00 

•  "  "      cones, per  gross..  5  75 
0  irter's  and  Thomas'  at  the  same  price. 

Micilage,  Rhoad'a  new,  doz    80@1  00 

Mucilage 1  25,<«1  40 


PAPER  BAG 

No.  1  Manilla. 
Uiscount  20, 25  and  30  *c,  according  to  quality 


y.  lb  81  00 

vi    1  20 

1^     1  60 

XHt  1  TO 

2         2  00 

3      2  50 

4      2  90 

6      3  40 

6      4  00 

7  4  40 


8   ■ 4  80 

10" 5  20 

12  " 6  30 

14  << 8  30 

16      9  00 

20"    10  00 

25" 11  00 

30" 13  00 

35" 15  00 


BAGS  AND  BACCINC. 

Grain  Bags  2'2x3G,  H  » 614461,12 

do        do    do    Neville  &  Co's  Anchor  nominal. 

Barley,  24x40,  HS 9((S9^ij 

Wool  3i,t,-lb 36    @  37 

do  4-Ib (g40 

Potato  Gunnies 12(gl3 

Bean 631614 

Klourbags  halves 7ViC*  8}4 

Jo    do      quarters ^^^Hi 

Flax  Sail  Twines- 
Cable  Mills  A 28 

••      "        AA 32 

BLACKING. 

Ladies  Dressing,  (^  dz.l  25  Jacquot  French,  No.  3^ 


per  gross 5  00 

No.  4,  per  gross 7  00 

M  M  &  Co's  Brilliant 

Dressing,  per  doz..    90 

Eagle  Dressmg 1  00 

W'hittemore's  Fr. 

Polish  per  gross 9  50 


Bixby'sNo.  4,  ^  gr..6  50 

Bixby'sBest    6-50 

Mason's  No.  4 6  00 

Mason's  No.  2 4  00 

Day  a.  Martin's  small, 

¥doz 150 

Day&Martin's  medi'm  2  50 
Day&Martin's  lartjre  —  3  50 

GINGER  ALE- 

J.  Shanks  Ginger  Ale Per  doz  $1  50 


ToDacco. 

fLUG. 

Seal  Rock  Toba(!co  Co- 
Fine  Navy,  all  sizes 

Rough  and  Ready,  all  sizes 

Express,  twist  and  coil 

Lorillarrt's  Climax  (red  tin  tag) 

Red  Cross  (reel  cross  tag) 

Tomahawk 

Bullion  (Blue  Tin  Tag) 

Sailor's  Delight  (green  tin  tag) 

Mechanic's  Delight  (yellow  tin  tag). . 

Big  Boom 

Summit  (white  tin  tag) 

Gem  City  Tobacco  Works— Spotted  Fawn . 

Crown  Jewel 

Golden  Rule 

Dausniaii's  Horse  Head  (Tin  Tag) 

Horse  Head  (Gold  Tag) 

Little  Hatchet  'Tin  Tag) 

Liggett  &  Mver's  Star     

74R.'&  R 

Sledge 

Scalping  Knife 

Wilson,  McCally  *  Co's  HappyThought 
P.  J.  Sorg  &  Cos  Saw  Log  32 

Fence  Rail,  3'2-oxgs 
Drummond — Good   Luck 

Horse  Shoe  Tag 

A.  D.  1882 

Musselman's  Keno 

J.  B  Pace's  Scroll  Tin-tag,  6  and  12  in. 

plug  

Cable  Coil,  3  and  4  oz 

Talbot's  Man  s  Companion,   12  and  6 

inch  Twist 

Bright  Star 

Cable  Coil 

Light  Pressed 

Pilot  Navy 

Hardgrove  Peach 

Hardgrove  12x6in  Twist 

R.  J.  Christian's  Onward,  12  and  einch 

Twist- 

ElkHom 

Unmatched 

Varbrough's  Twist  No.  1 

Gregory's  Twist 

Nnir 


50 

54 

57 

50 

50 

50 

50 

48 

46 

'12^ 

50 

62 

52 

51 

50 

60 

46 

49 

49 

47 

41 

67 

52-^ 
48  @50 
46  @48 
61  @52 

54 

67 
76 

65 

55 

75 

67K 

62 

50 

52Vj 

40 
65 
58 
65 
40(970 


CuUingwcrth  &  Ellison,  Bright  Navy 

12  and  6-in  Twist 

Light  Pressed 

G.  W.  Allen,  Cable  Coll 

12  and  6-in  Twist 

Light  Pressed 

Buchanan  &  Lyall's  Neptune  Bright  Navy 
Chromo  Bright  Navy. 

Chic  bright  Navy 

Bright  Mara,  6  and  1'2-inch  Twist 

Sun  Gold  Blocks  and  Light  Pressed,  all 

weights 

Rough  and  Ready 

Uouble  Square 

Osca,  Wilde 

Tibbets  Twist 

Paces  12-inch  4-oz  rods 

King  Philip,  light  pressed,  4-oz 

Raleigh 

Peach  Orchard,  dark,  J^s 

Private  Stock  Navy's,  Finest 

Light  Pressed 

Black  Tobacco 

Leo,  10  03 

CHBWINQ — yniB  CUT. 


American  Eagle,  10  lb  pails 

Mule  Ear,  10  lb  pails 

Ambrosia,  10  Ri  pails 

New  Era,  10  fb  pails 

Gold  Bond,  10  lb  pails 

Solace,  in  foil,  per  gross 

American  Eagle,  in  foil,  per  gross 

Man's  Companion,  in  10-lbs  pails 

Autumn  Leaf,  in  10-lb  pails 

Pride  of  Washington,  in  10-lbs  pail.. 

The  Twin  Sisters,  in  10-lbs  pails 

Rose  Leaf,  in  10-lbs  pails  (Lorillard's)., 

SHOKINO—  LONG  CUT. 


National  Pride 

Virginia  Beauty 

Silk  Plush 

Buchanan  &  Lyall's  Peerless.  8's,  Vs... 

Old  Guard 

Rifle  Cut  Plug 

Cream 

Melrose 

Old  Judge,  6  lb  bxs,  2  oz  pkgs 

Fragrant  Vanity  Fair,5  lb  bxs,  2ozpkgs 

Fragrant  Vanity  Fair,  in  tin  boxes 

Sweet  Caporal 

Old  Gold 

Superior  Golden  State 

P  Lonllard  &  Co's  Golden  Curl,  In  foil . 
"  "       Golden  Cupid 


45 

o5 

571,1, 

55 

45 

50 

62 

521^, 

54 

65 

65 

57 
67 
65 
67 
67 
67% 
65 
50 
66 
55  9:51% 
32^^(340 
50 


7  50 
7  25 

7  50 

6  25 

5  25 
9  50 
9  50 

8  00 

7  50 
7  00 

6  00 

7  25 


50 

68 

55 

72J^ 
1  05 
71 

65 

58 
1  05 
1  00 
1  15 
1  00 

60 


Frank  Jones  Cardinal,20'   and  lO's, 

per  M 

Fruits  and  Flowers,  lO'a 

Fragrant  Vanity  Fair,  20'8  and  lO's, 

perM 4  25@4  50 

Frag.  Vanity  Fair,  Hi  Perique,  20'8, 

lO's,  *  M 4  75(g5  00 

Old  Judge,  20'8  and  lO's,  *  M 4  50 

Sweet  Caporal,  20'8  and  lO's,  *  M . .      4  75(g5  00 

CIOARKITE  PAPEK. 

Fragrant  Vanity  Fair,  ^  box 1  36  j 

Job,  different  sizes,  $  box 65  J 

Papier  Mais,  ^  box 

Manufacture  Nationale,  V  box 1  50 1 


SMOKINU—  GRANUIiATBD. 

Buchanan  h  Lyall's  Silver  Star 

Seal  of  North  Carolina,  \'e 

Blackwell's  Durham,  \'a 

Blackwell's  Durham,  Vs 

Duke  of  Duj-ham,   '\,»,  Hi's,  Vs  lbs. 

Duke  of  Durham,  Cross  Cut 

Powhattan * . 

May  Queen 

T^ncle  Ned 

Pace  &  Sizer's  Olive 

"  Creole  Beauty 


CIGARBTTBS. 


Our  Boys 

Little  Beauties 

Hichmond  Gems 

Virgin  Queen 

Three  Aces 

Three  Kings 

Duke  of  Durham    lO's. . 
Lone  Fisherman      


62^1, 
621,4, 


50 

@65 
58 
60 


65 
60 
60 
70 
blHi 


6  75 


O's,  1^  M 


Drugs,  Oils,  Paints,  etc. 

DRUGS.    DYES.     ETC. 

Alum,  ground,  *  ft) S>14% 

Alum,  lump,  ^Ib @   ^\ 

Ammonia,  for  washing,  <^uart 3  00 

Ammonia,  for  washing,  pmts 2  00 

Arrowrc  ot,  Bermuda,  ^  lb 45 

Arrowroot,  St.  Vincent,  S  lb 'Ih 

Borax,  100  lb  cases,    refined 10    ««     1  (! 

Borax,  powdered 1 H 

CassiaBuds -iO 

Copperas 2(8        .") 

Aloes 30    @     (iO 

Gum  Arabic ■ 35    (3     55 

Blucstone 6    (g       i-,\ 

GumCamphor @     •^■'> 

Gum  Mastic 2  (MJ 

Gum  Shellac,  bleached ^>'J 

Gum  Shellac,  »  ft) "■  ■  '<i 

Isinglass,  In  sheets 1  00 

Indigo,  Manilla,  best 1  00(gl  25 

Potash,  f  ease 3  50^0  ,50 

Lye,  concentrated,  *  case 3  50(34  50 

Resin,  common,  in  bbls.  of  280  lbs. .  3  75(36  00 

Resin,  strained,  white @6  50 

Sal  Soda,  In  bbls. ,  English (32 

Strychnine,  ^  ounce 1  30 

Strychnine,  *^  ounce 110 

Sulphur  Flour,  *  lb. (in  bbls) 4(f(5 

Sulphur  In  rolls,  f  ft, 5 

Whiting,  in  bbls.,  *ft) li^<3       2 

Saltpetre,  *  ft) 14    (3    18 

Assafetida 40 

Elm,  Slippery *"' 

Elm.  Ground 2.t 

Elm,  in  small  packages 3."> 

Sassafras  Bark 15 

Elder  Berries 30 

Juniper  Berries 10 

Sumac  Berries .    25 

Cobalt,  powdered,  iS  n> 40 

Cochineal 60 

Indigo,  Bengal 175 

Indigo,  Caracas 1  00 

Indigo,  Guatemala 1  65 

Indigo.  Madras 1  22 

Phosphorus,  1  lb  cans,  ^  ft 1  25 

Phosphorus,  10  ft>  cans,  S  lb 116 

Iodide  Potass,  *tt) 1  65ial  75 

Quinine  »  07 (al  '2.0 

Opium,  <Slb 4  62(64  75 

Morphine 3  65 

Wheeler's    Carbon    Bi-Sulphide. 
Discount — 15  per  cent. 

1  dozen  1  tt)  bottles 4  00 

1  dozen  3tt)  bottles d  00 

OLIVE    OILS.  „„„  , 

California,  *  doz  pmts 3  00(83 

qts 2  75@3  00 

Cooper'a  Santa  Barliara.  W  doz 1 2.50 


J,  OUNDLACII. 


C.   BUNDfCUU. 


J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO., 


fCOMETl 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 

lots  to  suit. 


Y£  CO. 


I 


204  and  206  Sansome  St 


WINE  VAULTS  AND   OFFICE, 

Cor.  MARKET    A    SECUXD    STREETS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGba  OF   WIKEb    AMJ    SPIRITS 

(Established  1851.) 
OFFICE— 323    FRONT    STREET. 

San  Francisco. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Send  for  Catalogue  of 

rralt  Trees,  Orape  Vines,  Phylloxera- 

BcslstliiK  Urape  Vine*,  Etc. 

COATE8  ic  TOOL, 

Mapa.Clty,  Cal. 


600,000 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS 

AND 

ROOTED  VINES 

Of  nearly  all  the  Principal  varieties 
of  nrrapes  for  RED  WINES  and  Table 
Use,  Inclniiingr, 

ZINFANDKL,  MATARO,  CABRRNET,  CHAUCHE 
NOIll,  PLOUSSARD,  OUENACIIK,  CAlilGNANE 
PETIT  PINOT,  ClIAHBONO,  VEUDEL,  MUSCAT  OF 
ALE.NANDKIA,  CHASSELAS  -  FONPAINBLEAU, 
BLACK  HAMBURG,  Etc.,  also,  LENOIR,  HERBE- 
MORTandRIPARIA. 

Cuttings  being  made  from  our  own  vineyards,  and 
past  experience  in  handling  and  shipping,  guarantees 
fresh  and  perfect  cuttings  to  purchasers. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.  Reduction  given 
on  large  orders. 

R.  T.  PIERCE, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 


OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR   ITS 


Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation. 


■BY- 


JOHNIJ-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D.,  F.  C.  S 


THE^ 

HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

IS  THE  BEST 

ADYERTISIN^G  MEDIUM 

—  IK   TUB  — 

HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 


THE 


For  Sale  at 

"MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

|;:_PKICB25  CENTS, 


THE    COCOA    CROP    IS    SHORT! 

Irf>ok  Out  for  Atlnlteratlons, 

BY    USING—- 

WALTER  BAKER   &  COS 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   be  Sure  of  Securine' 
'the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  A0£NT3 


November  7,  1884 


SAif  pRAKcisoo  meeoha:nt. 


31 


Barton  .fe  Quester  s  c-  qts  and  pes. . .  8  6u@9  60 

Duret,  qt«  and  pta 5  to    (gi>  50 

Plagniol,  pi  us  . ,    5  60 

Piasfniol  q uarta 4  75 

Mottet 9  00  @10  00 

DoPossel ,  Fils   quarts @4  25 

DePosscll  Fils  pints 5  00 

Lucca  Oil,  quarts  and  pints 9  50  @10  60 

Rudolplie  Salad  Oil  quarts  and  pints  4  25    (c64  50 

ILLUMINATING  OILS    ETC. 

California  Kettned  Oil,  liii^Ii  ffrade,  cases 

Oa'ifornia  Refined  Oil.  110  de|c.  test,  cases 

Oalifornia  Refined  Oil,  110  dei^test,  faucet  can 

California  Refined  Oil,  110  desr.  test,  bulk 

California  Mineral  Illuintnatiiig,  300  deg.  test 
California  Paraffine  Light  Machine,    25  deg. 

grav  .bbls 

California  Dark  Lub.,  19  deg.  gravity,  bbls... 
Continental,  150  deg.,  faucet,  water  white... 

Continental,  in  bulk 

Uraolcuni,  5-gal.  cans 

Elaine,  5gal.  cans 

Downer's  150  deg.  test,  faucet  cans 

Downer's  Mineral  Sperm 

Mineral  Seal 

Mineral  Solar  Oil 

Silver  Light  Oil  

Astral  Oil 

Pearl 

Solar,  faucet  cans 

Crown  Brand,  W.  W.  B.  F 

Excelsior  W.  W.  B.  F 

Star  Coal  Oil 

Red  Cross 

Starlight,  faucet  cans,  150  deg 

Banner,  faucet  cans,  115  deg 

Bonanza  Oil,  exta  heavy  faucet  tins, .... 

Crystal,  patent  cans,  112  deg 

Prize  Medal 

Qolden  Star,  150  deg.  fire  test 

Equity 


2fiVi 

20. 

21 

16 

55 

50 
20 
26^ 
22 
33 
cg31 
29^^ 
35 
33 
60 
16 
25 
25 
18 
24 
24 
24 
23 
25 
20 
24 
18 
23 
23 
17 

MISCELLANEOUS      OILS,    ETC. 

Castor  Oil,  No.  1,  cases,  ^  gat. , 
Castor  Oil,  No.  '2,  cases,  ^  gal. 

Cocoa  Oil,  in  bbls 

Lard,  Winter  Strained,  cases . . . 
Lard,  Winter  Strained,  bbls. . . , 
Neatsfoot,  extra  Eastern,  cans, 
Neatsfoot,  extra  Eastern,  bbls. . 


1  00 
1  45 
60 
85 
80 
1  00 
95 

China  Nut,  cases 62}^(S6'> 

Linseed,  boiled, , 621*^ 

Linseed,  raw,  in  bbls G^y^ 

Spirits 'Turpentine,  i  n  cases  '^gal...   .  42 

bbls,      "     

Naphtha,  74  deg 16    @18 

Benzine,  63  deg 16    (918 

Gasoline 27",(2@32'^ 

PAINTS.   ETC 

White  lead. 


Pioneer,  pure,  H^ 

26-lb  pails 7 

12'<2-lb  pails 8 

1  to  6  tb  cans 9 


Standard,  pure, in  bgs.6 

25-lb  pails 61^ 

12i«j-lb  pails 7 

Germania  Pure 6*/i2 

Netada  Lead. 

In  Wood,  6i4!;    Tin,  25'9,  7;      Tin,  12^8,  1%- 

Imperinhable  Paint. 

Shades  &  Wh.  5's,  1  00;  do.  I's,  1  75;  Wagon  Colors, 

H,\  2  52. 

Ff  kite  Zijic,  in  Oil 

V  M  Co'a  O  S,   26-tb  "  Snow  White,  25-Ib 

ppils       12  pails 8 

Red,  25-lb  pails....  10     |  x  to  5-It,  cans 12 

Putty. 

Bladders,  in  barrels. .    2%l  Bulk,  in  barrels 2^ 

in  smaller  quantity   4     I     in  cans,  85  tb  each    2^2 


"  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

1  Manual  for  the  Wine-maker  and    the  Cellar 

Man. 

By  E.  H.  Rixford. 


[St.  Helena  Star.] 
"A  fflance  through  it  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  about  wine-making,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  *  *  *  *  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  our  people  should  be  especially  informed, 
and  we  trust  that  the  author's  efforts  in  that  direction 
may  meet  with  liberal  encouiu<;enicnt," 

[S.  F.  Dailv  Evesino  Bulletin.] 
"The  most  timely  California  book  of  the  season  *  *  * 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work  adapted  to  California 
wine-makin{f  and  wine-keeping',  which  has  yet  been 
published  is  at  all  approachable  to  th*>  volume  under 
consideration.  The  arrangement.,  classification,  and  in- 
dexing shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  The  in- 
dexing is  so  thorough  and  tbe  classification  so  perfect, 
that  the  person  desiring  to  consult  its  pag  a  for  any 
particular  information  desired,  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cialsubjects  of  which  it  treats,  can  readily  refer  to  it. 

DAILY   CALL,    OCT.    18,    1883. 

The  Wise  Press  and  the  Cellar. — A  manual  fo. 
the  Wine  Maker  and  the  Cellar  Man,  is  the  title  of  a 
work  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Rixford. 
The  work,  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  is  the 
result  of  research  by  himself,  chiefly  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  in  going  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wine  makimr,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  th, 
English  language  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  wine  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statistics  of  the 
California  wine  product  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
face, the  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  em- 
bracing a  distinct  subject  relating  to  the  mannfac- 
tures  of  the  various  wines  and  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
ket ;  defects  and  diseases  of  the  liquor  ;  mixing  wines; 
analysis,  etc.,  with  forty-two  illustrations  in  all 
The  processes  begin  with  the  gathering  of  the  grape, 
following  each  step  and  the  processes  attending  it,  in 
the  manufacture  ;  treating  of  the  various  qualities 
and  the  causes  upon  which  these  various  differences 
depend.  The  book  contains  240  pages,  and  ia  thor, 
oughly  indexed. 

»iolct  by 

IHE    SAN    FKANCISCO     MEKCHANT 

323  Front  Street. 


Pacific  Rubber  Paints.— (Mixed,  ready  for  use.) 
Standard  Villa  Mixed  Paint  (ready  for  use)— 

Whiteand  Tints 1  40 

Wagon  Colors , 2  60 

Metallic  Koof 1  00 

Smaller  packages,  25c  to  30c  per  gai  extra. 

White  &b in  s,  6gal 1  40    @1  60 

Wagon  Colors     "     2  50    (g3  20 

EiruProof   5  gal 100    @1  20 

Smaller  pkgs,  20@40c  ^  gal  extra. 
Averill  Mixed  Patn*.— ^Ready  for  use.) 

White  &  tints,  5  galls 1  25 

Wagon  Colors      *'      2  50 

Metai  lie  Roof,  5  galls 1  00 

Smallei  pkgs  15@30c  ^  gal. 
Prepared  Kalsomine. 

White,  |!pack 75      |  Colors,  ^  pack 90 

Fresco  Colors. 
No.  16,  ^pack...   1  25    iNo.  17,  ^  pack..,  1  50 

18 125  7 0.00 

13 1  25    I  9 1  00 

VARNISH. 

California  Varnishes — 

Wearing  Body,  ^  gal.  5  00  No.  1  Coach 2  00 

Hard  Body 5  00  Extra  Copal 1  75 

Elastic  Carriage 4  00  No.  1  Furniture. 90  1  50 

Coach  Rubbing 3  00  Batavia  Damar 2  00 

Coach  Body 3  00) Asphaltum 90    1  25 

Valentine's  American  Varnishes — 


Wearing  Body 6  00 

Elastic  Gear 6  00 

Elastic  Levelling 4  50 

Quick  Levelling 4  00 

Wood  Filling 4  00 

Japan  Gold  Size 3  50 


Hard  Drying  Body.. 6  00 
One  Coat  Coach.... 4  50 

Black  Body 4  50 

Enamel  Leather. . .  .4  00 

Piano 4  00 

C.  C.  Japan 1  75 


Nohle  &  Boare's  English  Coach. 
Wearing  Body,  ^  gal.  6  50 ;  Fine  Copal 4  20 


Hard  Body 6  50 

Klastic  Carriage 5  50 

Surfacing 4  50 

Elastic  Oak 4  25; 


Black  Japan 6  00 

Gold  Size 4  60 

Black  Enamel 6  05 


Hardware. 

Adzes 

Collins ais  10      j  Hunt's  heavy  R  R. 

Hunt's  house S23  net 

Hunt  8  ship.     §23      j  Francis.         ..net 

AnvUs. 
Wright's,  lb  net  .14@17      [  Armitage  do... net 
Apple-parers. 

Turn  Table. doz  net.  .9  00  I  Bay  State ,13  60 

Lightning 9  00  | 

Aiigers  and  Bits. 
Cast  St.  Cut  Auger8,dis  S5  I  Jenning*s  Pat  Auger 

"'      "        Bitts ..dis  12J^ 

Snell's  Car  Bitta,  n.  1. 

net. 

Double  Cut  G  Bitts. . 

net 

Axes.     (Handled). 

Collins' doz 

Hunt's uoz 

Blood's doz.. 

Francis' doz . 

Hurd's doz. 

Miller doz . 

Hunt's  Eureka  (unhandled) doz. 

Hunt's  Ohio  (unhandled) doz. 

fialaiices. 
Chattillon's  heavy.n  iO%  |  Chattillon's  light, 
Barn-door  Tnmmiiigs. 

Hangers,  ex'tra 40  [  Rollers 

Hangers,  new  pattern.  .40    liail,  No.  0  to  2 
Hangers,  NewEngland"40  1  Rail   No.  3  to  5. 


Hollow  Augers  .        dis  10 

Ship  do net        I 

Cook's  Pat  do dis  30  j 

Cook's  Machine  do.  dis  25 
Post-hole  do net 


14  50 

14  00 

15  60 
15  50 
.13  00 
12  50 
12  00 
12  00 

n  Bt  10% 


..40 
.40 
..40 


BeltoieH, 

Blacksmith's Net  New 

Bells. 

Wrought  Cow dis  10  [Sargent net 

Dodge's(gen)Kentuckv         Yaw's  Cow-bells,  Cali- 

Cow,  New  List dis  30  !     fomia  make . .  dis  26  %*c 

Blind  Staples. 

Boardman's,  ^-inch,  ^Ib 30 

>^-iuch,  ^tt. 25 

Bolts. 

Carriage  and  Tire  Bolts,  refined  iron dis  60 

Carrii:^<e  and  Tire  Bolts,  Norway  iron dis  60 

Braces. 

Wilson's,  reduced  list. net  I  Barber's dis  30% 

Spoflord's,  new  Ii8t4di8  35  j  American  Ball 30% 

Butts. 
Wrought  Brass,  n.l.  disSO  I  Loose  Pin,  plain. dis  60% 
Fast  Joint  Cast,  nar.20%    |  Loose  Pin  Japanned. 
Fast  Joint  Cast,  br.  20%.    I  Loose  Pin,silacorn8dis46 
Loose  Joint,  Cast 45%  '  Narrow  Wrough..di8  35 

Cards. 

Horse     doz  1  00  I  Curry doz.. 

Casters.    (New  List) 

lion  Bed,  1%,  land  2  in dis  26% 

Iron  Bed,  2,  2^^,  1  and  2  in dis  26% 

Iron  Wheel  Plate dis  25% 

Brass  Wheel  Plate dis  26% 

Socket,  Piano  and  Sofa dis  26% 

Tnick dis  16% 


Coil,  ^  Ib,chain,3-16  inl5 

Coil,  do,  do,  14-in 10^ 

Coil,  do,  do,  5-16  in..    9J^ 

Coil,  do,  do,  |-in 8^ 

Pacific  Chain  Co's  8-in  8^ 
Pacific  Chain  Go's  j-ln  8 
Pacific  Chain  Go's  |-in  7  H 
Pacific  Chain  Go's  |-in  7 
Horse 

Northwestern  A  Nails — 

No  5 ^Ib..33 

N06 ^lb..30 

No7 ^Ib.  28 

No  8. %ilb..27 

No9 ^tt...26 

Nolo ^lb..28 

Putnam's — 

N06 ^Ib..  33 

No  7 ^Ib..  33 

In  lots  of  100  Jbs.  less 


I  Coil,  do,  do,  7-16  in.  8 
I  Coil,  do,  do,  i  in —  7 
I  Trace,  per  pair 62 >^ 

I  Pacific  ChainCo'sg-in  6 
I  Pacific  ChainCo'sl -in  6 
I  Pacific  GhainCo'sl^m  6 
I  Pacific  Gh  Co'sli-l^in 
Saih. 

N08 ¥Tb..  32 

No  9 ^Ib..  29 

iNo  10 ^tt)..  28 

Globe- 

No5 B)..  33 

N06 ^Ib..  30 

No  7 ^  tt...  28 

N08 ^Ib..  27 

No  9 *lb..  26 

Nolo ^Ib..  25 

10  Der  cent  discount. 


Uorse-shoes. 

B.  Burden's *4  75  ^  keg 

Perkins 4  76 

Chisels, 
Soket  FrmgNo.l.Jis  65    |    do  Firmer,  No.  .dis  60% 
do  Corner  No.  I..dis66 

Cutlery. 

American  Table net       [Beaver  Falls dis 

American  Pocket.. dis  25  1 

Drawing  Knives. 

No.  1  Stamped,  Hart  Mfg.  Co dis  50 

No.  2  Stamped,  A.  French dis  50 

Bartons  Carpenter net 

Drills. 

Blacksmiths' each. .6  00@10  00 

Breast each.. 2  50(alO  00 

£mry. 

Chester  Green,  al' Nos ,,...  net,  ^  lb..  30 

Chester  Flour  and  FF ....net,  ^Ib..  10 

Files. 

Butcher's S5@£l  I 

Western  do dis  I  Beaver disSfi  5^ 

Disaton's 35% 


OrowB    iirand    Pickles ! 

Tlie  Only  Successful  Rival 

Of     JLrrr  j^or^tG€L     I*lol3Lles, 

With  the  Best  Vegetables  Crown, 

Double  Strength  Malt  Vinegar, 
The  Purest  Spices,  a  Delicious  Flavor, 
Packages  of  Unsurpassed  Excellence. 

No  Goods  can  Keep  Longer  or  Please  thd  Taste  Better  than 


The 


CROWN 
BRAND  OF 


Pickles 


PRICES; 

QUARTS,  $2  50  Per  Dozen.  HALF-GALLONS,  $3  fiO  Per  Dozen 

EXOI^ISIi:   PICK !,£»— Same  Style  and  Quality; 

QUARTS,  $4  00  Per  Dozen.  HALF-GALLONS,  $6  75  Per  Dozen 

iS"  Note  the  Difference  in  Prices. "SJ 

Sold  by  all  Jobbers. 


PRopagation  of  the  Vine. 

I^  n  E!  S  350"  O  « 

BY- 

The  Progress  of  the 

CHARLES    A.   WETMORE. 

TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Reproduced  and  Revised  from  the  S.  F. 

SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 

9IERCIIAXT,  or  March  14tl>,  and 

For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

following:   numbers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

PBICE  25  CENTS, 


SAK  FBANCISCO  MEKCHANT." 


Fluting  Machines 

Knox  Patent,  witli  4-in  rollers,  each  net 4  04 

Knox  Patent,  with  6'in  rollers,  each  net 6  00 

Empire,  ?ach 8  OQ 

Gimlets. 

Cast  Steel  Nail  and  Spilie,  ^  gross 4  6C 

Cast  Steel,  double  cut,  ^  gross 7  50 

Hammers. 

Riveting  and  Engineers' new  lis 

Maydole's  Nol new  list 

Maydole's  No  1  % new  list 

Maydole's  No  2 , new  list 

Maydole's  Bell  Faces new  list 

Batcfiets. 

Collins' dis  10% 

Hunt's dis  10% 

Kurds' — 

Shingling,  No  1 doz.. 6  25 

Shingling,  No  2 doz.. 6  76 

Shingling,  No  3 doz.. 7  25 

Claw,  No  1 doz.. 6  50 

Claw,  No  2 cloz.  .7  00 

Claw,  No  3 doz.. 7  50 

Adams' 

Shingling,  No  1 doz.. 5  25 

Shingling,  No  2 doz.. 5  75 

Shingling,  No  3 doz.. 6  25 

Claw,  Nol doz.. 5  50 

Claw,  No  2 doz.. 6  00 

Claw,  No  3 doz.. 6  50 

Hinges. 

Strap  and  T,  new  list 40% 

Hooks. 

Belt 30% 

Coat  and  Hat  Japanned,  Coppered 45% 

Hoes. 

Patented  Shank  Cast  Steel 35% 

Socket,  do,  do,  do,  do 35% 

Meat  Cutters. 

Hale's $33,  $40  and  $51.  .di825% 

Treadwell's— Nt  70c:    No  3,  80c:  No  4,  90c:  No  6 

n  25 

Molasses  Gates. 
Stebbins'  Pattern dis  40 

?  ails. 


10  to60d  common. .2  75 

8d 3  00 

6d 3  25 

4dand  5d 3  50 

3d 4  25 

10dtol2d  Brads... 3 

8d 

6u 


Spikes,  all  sizes 3  00 

lOd  and  12d  fence. 2  75 

8d  fence 3  00 

4d  and  6d,  box... .4  25 

6d  do 4  00 

8ddo 3  76 

4  00    3d  fine 6  00 

4  25  I 


4dand  5d 4  50  ! 

faper 

fimery 8    K)  |  NEns;l'dFlint.4  50@500 

Picks.  I  Planes. 

rCnight'8 dis  10  |  Sandusky net, 

Eric&Co's dis  10  I  Auburn...      pet    

fars  dis  20  /  Bailey's dis  10 

Plumb    and  Levels. 

Stanley  Rule  &  L  Co dis  50 

Rakes. 

Cast  Steel dis  35% 

liivets. 
Copper,  net— No  7,  *lb,  49;  No  8,  50;  No  10, 

54;  No  12,  58 dis  40% 

Rules. 

Boxwood dis  60% 

Sash  Weights. 

Solid  Eyes  ^  lb 2 

Sows. 

Disston's ' dis  16% 

Scales 

fairbank's dis  15% 

Howe's dis  20*' 

.'Screws. 

Iron dis  60;^  |  Brass dis  60% 

Shears  and  Scissors. 

Seymour's  No  9  to  16 dis  50% 

H,  H  &  Co dis  50%| Henry's  Pruning,  .dis  50% 

Shovels  and  Spades. 


Reed's doz..  7  50 

Gordon's doz..    9  00 

Carter's doz. .10  60 


4mes' doz.  .12  00 

Miller's doz..    7  00 

Stone's doz.. 12  50 

Grant's doz. .10  00 

Squares. 

Steel dis  45% 

Iron dis  46% 

Nickel  Plated  Steel dis  40^ 

Scale  Beams. 

Scale  Beams dis  10/^ 

Stocks  and  Dies. 


.net 


Stone 

Hindostan ^  lb.. 

Ax  Stone ¥  »)..j1 

Slips WIb..l3 

Washita,  Nol *tti..S0 

Slips,  Nol i8)lb..60 

Qrindstone ^  tt)..2>4 

Thumb-  Latches. 

Blake's  Patent,  light dis  35% 

do         do       heavy dis  35^ 

Traps. 

Wood,  M0US9 , ne 

Genuine  Oneida dis  20 

Catchemalive        doz. .4  50 

Cottage  Fly  Traps doz.. 6  00 

Vues. 

Blacksmiths'  Solid  Box,  30  tc  60  lbs ¥  lb . .  1 6 

Peter  Wright's *ltti..l8 

Wire. 

Iron,  No  0  to  18 dis  30% 

No  19  to  20 dis  307 

No  27  to  36 dis  35X 

BrassNo0to26 net    76 

Copper  No  0  to  36 net    

Bright  Annealed  Market  Iron  Wire,  s  25, 0  to 

18,  with  dis  40  ^ct 9@10 

Coppered  Market  Wire,  0  to  18  dis  25  ¥  ct 9@10 

Coppered  Pail  Wire,  0  to  18,  dis  16  ?!  ct 9@10 

Annealed  Stone  Wire,  dis  30  »  ct,  18  toM.  ..19@40 

galvanized  Iron  Wire,  0  to  12,  dis  25  ^  cv 15lg20 

Galvanized  Iron  Wire,  13  to  17,  dis  25  i^  ct.  .22ia3t 

Tinned  Wire,  0  to  16 115@7J4 

Tinned  Wire,  17to24 

Wrenches. 

Baxters  Adjustable  S di6lO% 

Collins  &Co'8  Patent dif40% 

Bright  and  black du40% 

Ce's  Genuine O  % 

Co'sPateat — „..(»  M% 
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SA]!T^FKANCIS0O   MERCHANT. 


November  7,  1 884 


o  2sr  o  iji  xj 


TJ 


THE  HONOLULU  MARINE 


RAILWAY, 


B 


uilt  in  1882  for  the  Hawaiian   Government  by  S 
G.  WILDER,  and  opened  January  1,  1883.     H. 
CRANDALL,  Engineer. 


Has  a  capacity  for  taking  up  aves- 
sei  of  I70O  tons  in  Liglit  Baiiast- 


Having  leased  tbis  property,  and  placed  the  same 
n  charife  of  MK.  JAMES  LYLE,  a  Competent  En- 
gineer and  Master  Shipwright,  I  am  prepared  to 

Haul  !!}>  and  Repair  auy  Vessels  to  tlie 
Maxlinnin    Tonnage 

\9  above.    Charges  for  the  use  of  the  Railwty— 50 
jents  per  registered  ton  for  the  first  24  hours;  lay 
Jays,  20  cents  per  ton  each  day . 
Repairs  as  per  arrangement 

8.  e.  WILDER.  Honolnla,  H.  I. 

WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO. 

SUGAE  FACTOBS  AND 

COMMISSION  AGENTS, 

Honolulu,  11.  I. 


A0ENT3  FOR 

Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honuapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii ; 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

Agents  Tor  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honolulu,  H.  I. 

AQESTS   FOR 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


O  KBT  O  3Li  XT  X-  TJ 


THE 


HAWAIIAN  HOTEL 

Honolulu,  H.l< 


This  iHonse  has  been  Entirely  'Renov- 
ated ai.d  Extended,  and  nnder 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT 

M'ill     be    Conducted    With     Particular 
reference   to  Ithe 

Comfort    and    Convenience 


TOrJXlISTS. 


eSTThe  hotel  is  most  delightfully  situated,  and 
THE  CUISINE   IS   EQIIAI. 

To  that  of  the  Leading  Metropolitan  Hotels  of  the 
United  States. 

CEO.  H.  FASSETT, 

Manae;er. 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 


Merchants. 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  Islands. 


F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  Islands. 


H.    A.    P.    CAETEE. 


P.    C.    JONES,    JE 


C.    BREWER    &   CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Mercliants. 


n., 


QUICK    TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  (irtat  Trans-i'ontiticiital  All-Kail  Koutes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

OH 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Daily  Express  and  Emi^'rant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  llailway  Lin*s  in  the  East, 

COXNKCTI.VO     VT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

witli  the  several  Steamer  Lin*^s  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE    SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trail. s. 

Til  IKO  .  CI.AHS      S  Ij,  K  K  I»  I  X  U    I'A  KS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 
No  additional  charge  for  IJerths  in  Third-class  Cars, 

it^  Tickets  sold,  Sleepiiiy-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrniation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,|Where  passenyera  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


s 


I  T»   I»  I  ISr  C3^. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOK  SALE  ON  BEASONABLE  TEKMS. 


Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JKROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Apent, 

C.  P.  R,  R.  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  8.  P.  R.  R,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER.  G.  H.  i  S.  A.  RY.,  CO,,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  N.  TOWME,  T.  H.  OOODMAJT, 

General  Manajfer.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt. 

SAN  FEA^'CISCO,  CAL. 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  3,<K)0  t<>n  Sloam'«hij>a  will  le:i\ 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrir-' 
B'reei.-*.   at   three  o'clock   p.  .M.; 


ALAMEDA  - 
MARIPOSA 


Nov.    15th 
-   Dec.    1st 


EX(  CRSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

For  freij^ht  or  pas>;age,  having  8ui^>erior  callin  accom 
moJations,  apply  to 

J.  I>.  SPRECKKI.S  &  BROS.  Asfeiits, 

327  Market  Street,  coi*ner  Fremont 


lloiioluin* 


Hawaiian  Islands 


WILL  W.  HALL, 

President. 


L.  C.  ABLES, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas. 


GEO.  W.  MACFAULANK. 


II.   R.  MACKARLANE. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE-PROOF    BUILDING,  S'J    QUEEN    STREET, 
Uonoluln,  H.  I. 

A0KST8  yOR 

The  Waikapu  Supir  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  Suxar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Helia  Suifar  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Huelo  Su(far  (.'OMipany,  Maui, 
iluelo  Sujfar  Mill,  Maui. 
Punloa  Sheep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurlees,   WatHon   &  ("o.,  SuRar  Machinery,  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  At  Co's    Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Leeds. 
Tho  UlMgow  and  Honolulu  lAi\i  of  Packeta. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(IJinitcd.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Call  ornla    liCathcr,    Paints    and    Oils 
CookiuB  Stoves,  Ranife!*,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard, 
ware,  Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

C^oruer  Fort  and  King:  Ktreets, 

Honolulu.  Hanallau  Islands. 


Patented  in  the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium,:Russia,  Great  ^iritaln, 
France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  Best  Boiler  in  Use  where  Economy  of 
Space  and  Fuel,  Safety  at  High  Pressures,  Per- 
fect Accessibility  for  Inspection,  Positive  Circu- 
lation and  Prevention  of  Scale  are  Considera- 
tions. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 
for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  "Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  hi 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and   II<»XliK09r4iI. 

Conne(frin<;  at  Yokohama  with  fiteamersforShanfrh:  ■ 

8TKAMKR.  VROM  SAN  FRANCIS'  ■ 

ARABIC TrRSTIA  V,     NOV.      1  Hi. 

SANPABLO THURSDAY,    DEC.     IHtli 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plan?  on  exhihition  and  Pa^J^ag-e  Tickets  ' 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  7  . , 
corner  Fourth  and  'I'ownscnd  stroits. 

For  freiirht  apply  to  GKO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  A^rent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  OOODMAN  ^en.  Passenger  Agent. 

LET.AND  STANFORD,  President. 


ESBERC,   BACHMAN&CO. 

IMPOKTEKS  or 

(Shewing,  Kmoklng  &  Leaf  Tobacco. 

HAVANA  CIGAKS  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  California  St.    and  122,    124 

&  12G  Battery  Street. 

SAN  FEANCMCO. 
And  Noa.  7  &  0  NOUTH  FRONT  ST., PORTLAND. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN  CONSUL 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

310  California  St., 

Room  No.  4 .  San  Franciaco,  Cal . 


AKTIIUR  THORNTON. 


BAH.  K.   THORNTON. 


SAM.  K.  THORNTON  &  Bro. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

256  MARKET,  and  10  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  Bnctaauan  A 
liyalls  Tobacco  and  Key  West 
ClKara,  (best  brands.) 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive 
Works, 


San  Feancisco. 


AGENTS. 


Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co. 

Shipping  and  Commission 

3VI  Ellt  O  DEI  .A.  3>a"  T  S . 


J.  P.  THOMAS, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange 

Produce     and     Commission 

CONSIGNMENTS   SOLICITED 

lOO       33^-vist     St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 

^;>    J^    jg}  A     SPECIALTY- 


Shipping  and  Commission. 

Liberal  advances  on  consiKtunt'nts. 
303   <'nliforiiin  St..  Knii  Frniicist'O,  C'nI. 


OLIVES!     OLIVES! 


21  Market  St., 

San  Francisco. 


75  Beaver  (§11.., 
New  York. 


32  River  Street, 

Cbicayo. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW  YORK. 


I  have  a  large  number  of  young 
OJP   THE    MISSION    'VABIETY, 

Ready   for   Planting  This    Season. 


Full  particulara  as  to  price  and  any  information  ai 
to  tiicir  culture  will  be  piven  on  apitlicaticn  to 
W.    A.    lIAYKE.!Jr, 

Santa  Barbara,  CbIi 


vu  \ 


THE    ONLY    VITICULTURAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  Sericulture  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XIII,  NO.  3. 


SAN  ERANOISCO,  NOVEMBER  21,  1884. 


PRICE  15  CENTS. 


VITICULTURE. 


The  Question   of   Over  Production- 
Shipping  Grapes  and  Raisins. 


From  the  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  0.  A.  We'.- 

more,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 

State  Viticultural  Commission. 


As  to  the  prospect  of  over-production,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, we  must  first  attempt  to  understand 
our  markets,  both  for  tlxe  present  and  the 
future,  and  also  make  some  estimate  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  mercantile  class- 
es through  whom  we  need  to  reach  con- 
sumers. 

In  respect  to  wine  consumption,  having 
determined  the  question  as  to  the  practic- 
ability of  producing  all  that  may  be  de- 
manded of  good  quality  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  consumer,  after  adding  the  or- 
dinary shipping  profit  of  the  general  deal- 
ers, transportation,  commissions,  and  the 
fair  profits  of  the  retailers,  we  have  fii'st  to 
consider  the  capacity  of  our  home  markets 
within  the  United  States  for  disposing  of 
our  goods.  Out  of  our  present  population 
of  fifty  millions  of  people,  certainly  not  less 
than  thirty  millions  ai-e  without  prejudice 
against  the  temperate  use  of  wine.  These 
constitute,  besides  those  who  would  habit- 
ually nse  wine  at  the  table  if  they  could  ob- 
tain it  of  satisfactory  quality  at  reasonable 
prices,  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
occasionally  or  habitually  use  beer  or  spirits, 
or  who  have  acquired  the  taste  without 
the  habit  of  wine  consumption.  Of  this 
number  there  must  be  at  least  ten  millions 
who  well  understand  the  use  of  wine,  but 
whose  habits  have  been  changed  or  per- 
Terted  by  the  impracticability  of  supplying 
their  wants  economically  and  with  assur- 
ance as  to  uniform  quality . 

Assuming  that  we  produce  the  necessary 
glades  for  commerce,  and  that  trade  is  re- 
gulated so  as  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  imposition,  ten  millions  of  people, 
consuming  annually  thirty  gallons  of  wine 
per  capita,  which  is  less  than  the  average  in 
I"rance  including  all  districts,  would  require 
an  annual  supply  of  three  hundred  million 


gallons.  It  may  be  considered  certain  that, 
with  a  well  regulated  commerce,  long  be- 
fore this  supply  can  be  provided  for  by  the 
growth  of  our  vineyards,  at  least  that  num- 
ber will  have  been  educated  to  resume  civ- 
ilized habits  of  life.  I  will  leave  it  to  con- 
jecture as  to  what  effect  on  the  demand  the 
rest  of  the  population  will  create.  The 
growth  of  the  country  will  certainly  count 
for  a  great  deal,  and  if  our  jjroducers  will 
study  the  peculiar  palates  of  the  American 
people,  they  may*  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  viticultural  industries  of  Califor- 
nia may  successfully  jiroduce  for  home  con- 
sumption not  less  than  one  thousand  mil- 
lion gallons  of  wine. 

How  many  temporary  disappointments 
they  may  encounter,  owing  to  imperfect 
mercantile  resources,  dishonest  trading,  and 
their  own  lack  of  facilities  for  holding  their 
vintages  in  their  own  cellars  until  trade  de- 
mauds  more  supplies,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. I  have  refused  to  take  into  account, 
when  questioned  as  to  over-production,  any 
probable  temporary  derangements  of  trade, 
which  will  affect  the  sale  of  wines  for  short 
periods;  such  difficulties  attend  upon  the 
development  of  all  new  industriei,  and  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  foresee  and  provide 
against  them.  This  year  there  are  few  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  where  new  crops  are  offered 
at  extraordinarily  low  prices;  the  cause  is 
not  that  production  is  overdone,  but  that 
production  is  not  complete.  There  is  a 
want  in  such  places  of  wine  makers  to  pur- 
chase grapes,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  other  districts  is'great.  This  defect 
in  the  industry  in  such  cases  is  in  tht 
minds  of  the  planters,  who  should  not  have 
been  encouraged  to  plant  vineyards  with- 
out contemplating  also  the  manufacture  of 
their  own  wines.  Their  necessities  will  bring 
about  the  proper  remedies;  if  a  few  suffer 
from  delay  in  realizing  expected  profits, 
their  misfortune  will  not  prove  the  failure 
of  the  industry. 

The  great  majority  of  vine  planters 
should  intend  to  manufacture  their  own 
products.  A  few,  exceptionally  situated, 
may  rely  on  the  sale  of  grapes.  This  prin- 
ciple does  not,  as  many  suppose,  apply 
only  to  the  large  producers,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  small  proprietors  of  twenty, 
thirty  and  forty  acres.  In  the  latter  case 
the  vine-grower  is  less  able  to  sacrifice  a 
part  of  the  profits  of  his  industry  than  the 
owner  of  many  acres,  who  may  be  satisfied 
with   a  small   rate  of  revenue  per  acre  to 


cover  the  interest  on  his  investment.  As  a 
rule,  the  best  wines  will  come  from  the 
small  vineyards.  We  should  have  no  one, 
as  the  planter  of  a  wine  vineyard,  who  has 
not  the  intelligence  to  make  good  wine. 

It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  viticulture  that 
any  conflict  should  spring  up  bttween  the 
gi'ape  producer  and  the  wine  maker,  as 
there  must  inevitably  be  if  the  two  occupa- 
tions are  dividtd.  The  former  will  always 
lean  towards  the  cultivation  of  varieties 
that  give  the  least  trouble  and  yield  the 
largest  crops;  the  latter  will  always  endeav- 
or to  purchase  the  best  quality  for  wine- 
inakiug  at  the  least  possible  advance  above 
average  prices.  The  wine  maker  should 
control  the  time  of  jnckiug  fruit,  and 
the  proper  proportions  to  bo  delivered 
at  one  time  for  fermentation.  He  cannot 
practically  do  this  when  he  buys  the  crop 
of  another.  The  grape  producer,  who  sells 
his  crop,  throws  the  risks  upon  the  manu- 
fatturer,  who  in  turn  attempts  to  shield 
himself  by  extra  margins  for  profit.  More- 
over, the  wine  crop,  when  largely  increas- 
ed, can  be  more  easily  carried  until  matur- 
ed, or  until  demanded  for  trade,  by  dis- 
tributing it  throughout  a  large  number  of 
small  cellars,  supjjorted  by  the  individual 
credits  and  capital  of  many  people,  than  by 
concentrating  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few .  In 
other  words,  the  producers  cannot  afford, 
while  increasing  their  cropr,  to  force  all  the 
risks  upon  a  few  capitalists.  A  multiplica- 
tion of  wineries  and  eel  lars  for  matiiring  wine 
will  give  stability  to  prices,  and  avoid  un- 
necessarily glutting  at  shipping  points. 

While  the  leading  merchants  are  engaged 
in  opening  new  markets  and  perfecting 
their  facilities  for  distribution,  the  produc- 
ers should  not  expect  them  also  to  furnish 
all  the  capital  necessary  for  the  storage  and 
care  of  new  wines.  As  much  as  possible, 
wines  should  be  matured  and  stored  where 
they  are  made,  and  the  vine-growers  should 
be  the  wine  makers.  Staple  prices  will 
depend  largely  upon  these  principles,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  all  future  planting 
should  be  governed  by  them .  The  profits 
of  viticulture  are  endangered  more  by  the 
competition  of  incomplete  and  carelessly 
planted  vineyards  than  by  the  prospect  of 
over-production . 

High  retail  prices,  false  labels,  and  the 
refusal  of  hotels  and  restaurants  to  place 
wine  in  the  same  category,  with  respect  to 
their  profits,  as  tea,  cofifee,  and  milk,  are 
great  obstacles  lying  between  the  producer 


and  consumer;  concerted  efforts^  must  be 
made  without  delay  to  overcome  them. 
The  producers  must  act  in  this  matter, 
harmoniously,  if  possible,  with  the  Jmer- 
ohants.  In  largo  cities,  the  practice  of  fur- 
nishing wine  at  the  family  door,  collecting 
and  refilling  empty  packages  and  bottles, 
and  instructing  the  people  in  the  simple 
management  of  small  stocks  obtained  in 
casks,  should  be  inaugurated  more  exten- 
sively than  is  now  known.  The  people, 
by  means  of  circulars  and  advertisements 
and  through  the  columns  of  friendly  news- 
papers, should  be  constantly  advised  as  to 
the  prices  for  which  they  can  obtain  good 
sound  wine.  They  should  bo  taught  every- 
where and  repeatedly  that  wine  at  sixty 
cents  per  gallon,  when  bottled,  represents  a 
cost  of  only  twelve  cents  per  full  bottle 
and  six  cents  for  a  half,  or  so-called  pint; 
that  bottles  should  not  be  reckoned  in  the 
cost  by  hotels  and  restaurants  any  more 
than  tea  and  coffee  cups, water  pitchers  and 
glasses;  that  the  caterer  who  does  not 
know  enough  to  buy  wine  in  barrels  and  to 
do  his  own  bottling,  wasting  neither  bottles 
nor  corks,  should  send  for  a  wine  dealer  to 
teach  him;  and  that  all  pretensions  of 
drinking  celebrated  brands  in  public  houses, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  should 
bo  considered  proof  of  ignorant  afi'ectatiou 
and  folly. 

The  hotel  keeper  who  does  not  entertain 
his  wine-drinking  guests  as  liberally  as  he 
does  those  who  prefer  tea,  coffee,  or  milk  at 
their  meals,  should  be  fought  as  an  enemy 
of  the  vine-grower.  The  guest  who  pays  a 
fixed  price  for  his  meal  should  not  be 
forced  to  drink  tea  if  he  prefers  wine.  The 
railway  traveler  has  a  right  to  demand  six 
cents  worth  of  wine — a  pint  bottle  of  good 
claret — with  his  fifty-cent  or  seventy-five 
cent  dinner .  There  is  no  hotel  or  restaur- 
ant in  California  that  cannot  afford  to 
furnish  a  pint  of  good  claret  in  place 
of'  or  at  the  same  price  as  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee.  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  given 
by  the  proprietors  of  such  hoiises  for  ill 
treating  the  best  class  of  guests  that  they 
entertain  is,  that  jilacing  wine  on  the  table 
and  making  known  that  it  is  really  cheap 
and  satisfies  the  natural  desire  for  stimulus, 
as  well  as  provides  the  fruit  acids  required 
by  the  digestion,  would  interfere  with  the 
profits  and  populaiity  of  the  bar-room.  If 
I  the  many  appeals  that  have  been  made  to 
I  them  to  offer  equal  fare,  according  to  the 
\  preference  of  giiests,   do  not  soon  prevail, 
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the  vine- growers  and  their  friends  might 
seriously  contemplate  such  a  reform  of  pub- 
lic hostelries  as  shall  prevent  them  from 
being  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  bar 
trade;  it  might  possibly  be  questioned 
whether  the  two  institutions  should  be 
licensed  under  one  control. 

This  question  of  hotel  fare  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  merely  securing 
hotel  trade .  At  the  hotel  many  people  are 
educated  in  their  habits  of  life  while  young, 
unmaiTried,  or  traveling.  It  is  there  that 
snobbish  notions  of  fancy  brands,  and  the 
idea  that  wine  is  an  expensive  luxury,  are 
acquired;  and  it  is  there  that  temperate 
habits  of  wine  drinking  at  meals,  instead 
of  bar-room  tii5i)ling,  might  be  formed.  If 
the  hotels  and  restaurants  were  the  true 
friends  of  viticulture,  the  prospects  of  our 
industry  and  of  civilizing  the  habits  of  the 
country,  would  be  vastly  increased.  Their 
co-operation  is  a  prize  worth  winning,  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  for  the  vine-growers  of 
each  section  to  make  their  influence  felt 
where  they  spend  their  money. 

When  consumers  are  taught  that  a  good, 
sound,  pure,  ordinary  claret,  a  vin  ordin- 
aire, without  fancy  label,  or  capsule,  is 
good  enough  for  the  every-day  drink  of 
any  gentleman,  aud  that  a  selected  wine  of 
superior  quality,  a  uin  superieurt,  also  with- 
out fancy  name,  is  good  enough  for  a 
Christmas  dinner,  they  may  think  that 
they  really  know  as  much  about  wine  as 
the  experienced  French  epicures,  whom 
they  imagine  they  have  been  imitating, 
when  they  order  their  St.  Julien  and  their 
Cliateau  La  Itosn.  When  they  learn  that 
their  present  stupidity  and  monkeyish 
epicurianism  cause  them  to  pay  the  land- 
lord more  profit  on  a  bottle  of  wine  than 
thei  do  on  a  whole  day's  regular  board  and 
lodging,  they  will  probably  unite  with  us 
and  make  their  influence  also  felt  where 
they  spend  their  money. 

There   will,   doubtless,   be   a   chance  to 
begin  soon  to  open  a  trade  in  certain  grades 
of  wines  and  brandy  in  London,  Holland, 
St.  Petersburg,  aud  the  seaports   of   South 
America.     Our  chances  of  competition  will, 
probably,  be   best  in  the  line  of  the  best 
Kieslings,  Sauternes,  heavy  colored  clarets, 
port.sweet  white  wines,  and  brandy.   France 
will  jjiobably   restore  her  vineyards  before 
we  have  much  that  her  trade  may  demand . 
If    not,   we  may   sell   to    Bordeaux    such 
blends  as  we  can  make  with   Grouser  Jilau- 
er,  Mataro,  Zinfandel,    and   Malbeck.     Our 
British  cousins   may   be   assured  that  our 
Trousseau  {Basiardo)  port's  will  meet  with 
favor  with   even  the    Queen's   wine   mer- 
chant; but  they  must  wait  until   our  vines 
are  a  little  older,  which  will   not  be   long  ; 
and  we  know  now  that  they  will  soon  have 
an   opportunity   to  harmonize  their  ideas 
with  us,    concerning  the  Panama   Canal, 
over  as  good  a  bottle  of   pale  brandy  as 
thrfr  commercial  hospitality  to   the   good 
things  of  the  world   deserves.     Their  mer- 
chants,   who    establish    their    purchasing 
agents    in     Kheims,     Cognac,     Bordeaux, 
Oporto,    Xeres,    aud  Madeira,    will    know 
how  to  make  the  best  selections  here,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives.  Viticulture  in  Call, 
fornia  would  welcome  the  arrival  of   repre- 
sentatives of   the  British   wine   trade,  for 
they  are  in  all   foreign  countries   the  best 
supporters  of  the  honor  of  the  induBtry,and 
resjjected  as  gentlemen  at  home. 

^•^      SHIPPING    OBAPE8   AND    BAISINS. 

The  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
varieties  of  grapes  for  table  use,  and  for 
curing  into  raisins,  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. As  compared  with  wine  produc- 
tion, these  branches  of   our  industry  are 


relatively  small;  yet  they  already  give  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  families 
and  forwarding  houses. 

The  popular  taste  for  fruit  Is,  however, 
not  very  critical  at  the  present  time,  except 
as  to  appearances.  The  most  delicately 
flavored  grapes  are  not  yet  the  most  in  de- 
mand. Even  for  the  local  markets  large 
showy  bunches  produced  on  rich  soils  are 
the  favorites.  There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
but  not  enough  to  cause  the  planters  to 
cater  extensively  in  that  direction.  Crisp, 
slightly  acid,  little  flavored,  large,  firm, and 
brightly  colored  berries,  set  in  large  clus- 
ters, represent  one  type  of  favorites  ;  pro- 
nounced muscat  aroma  and  the  foxy  taste 
of  the  Isabella  represent  another ;  while 
for  home  use,  the  quality  and  dark  skin  of 
the  Black  Prince,  or  Rose  of  Peru,  and 
Black  Malvasia  attract  those  who  seem  to 
appreciate  that  fruit  is  both  food  and 
luxury. 

For  eastern  markets,  good  keepers  and 
handsome  clusters,  with  rosy,  amber,  and 
greenish  colors,  are  sought  with  great 
energy  by  forwarding  houses.  The  popu- 
lar varieties  for  this  trade  are  now  Moscatel 
(the  Malaga  raisin  variety),  Flame  Tokay, 
Cotnichon,  Black  Ferrar,  and  Emperor. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other  suitable  va- 
rieties which  should  be  propagated  to  add 
attraction  to  the  eastern  fruit  stands.  The 
growers  would  do  well  to  study  them  with 
this  object  in  view.  The  illustrations  of  the 
Vignoble,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  ofllce 
of  this  Commission,  and  such  collections 
as  those  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Crabb,  at  Oakville, 
Napa  county,  would  aid  to  suggesting  ex- 
perimental cultures.  This  branch  of  viti- 
culture can  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  the 
markets  show  continued  demands,  our  re- 
sources being  practically  unlimited.  For 
such  purposes  rich  soils  should  be  sslectsd 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  irri- 
gation that  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  the 
vigor  of  the  vine .  The  general  experience 
of  the  State  tends  to  show  that  the  fruit  of 
vines,  irrigated  in  Summer,  is  not  as  dur- 
able as  that  from  unirrigated  land.  This 
rule  may  find,  possibly,  some  exceptions 
in  places  where  hot  dry  Summer  winds 
assist  the  sap  in  evaporating  its  aqueous 
excess  and  in  elaborating  fruit  acids  and 
sugar. 

Eapid  transportation  by  rail  has  been 
provided  for  the  forwarding  trade,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  lower  freight  rates  may 
yet  be  granted .  The  producers,  I  believe, 
can  perfect  arrangements  for  preserving 
large  ^quantities  of  certain  varieties  of 
grajies  until  Winter,  when  they  would  bring 
more  profitable  prices  and  prolong  the  mar- 
kets. I.  am  so  convinced  that  this  can  be 
done  that  I  intend  to  make  some  experi- 
ments this  year. 

The  raisin  industry  received  its  first 
popular  impulse  from  the  attention  that 
was  attracted  to  the  products  of  Mr.  B.  B. 
Blowers  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Briggs,  of  Yolo 
county.  The  California  llaisin  ComiJany 
ventured  largely  upon  it  in  Placer  county, 
and  Kiverside  led  ofl'  in  the  example  for 
the  young  colonies  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  The  Moscatel,  imported  by 
Colonel  Haraszthy,  is  the  variety  that 
makes  the  true  Malaga  raisin  and  has  been 
largely  propagated  under  various  names. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  differences  owing 
to  other  importations  from  nurseries  in 
Eastern  States  and  Europe  where  the  Mos. 
catel  has  always  found  a  place  and  where 
there  are  often  associated  with  it  the  Eng- 
lish seedling  stocks.  Cencerniug  these 
differences  confusion  prevails,  owing  to  the 


varying   circumstances  under   which  they 
are  grown. 

Inferior  raisins  have  been  made  from  the 
Flame  Tokay,  White  Malaga  (.»),  Fsher  Sza- 
yos,  etc.,  but  these  should  be  discouraged. 
We  cannot  compete  against  Malaga  raisins 
with  any  other  than  the  Moscatel. 

Many  thousand  acres  of  raisin  grapes 
have  been  planted,  but  as  the  Moscatel  re- 
peats in  California,  more  or  less,  its  Euro- 
pean history,  it  is  probable  that  before 
long  our  experience  will  cause  its  culture 
to  be  restricted  to  certain  districts  most 
favorable  to  its  growth  and  fruitfulness. 
That  the  range  of  country  is  much  larger 
here  than  in  Spain  for  raisin  culture  is  very 
certain,  and  results  have  demonstrated  that 
with  care  in  curing  and  packing,  California 
can  soon,  if  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same 
protection  that  is  given  to  .Eastern  indus- 
tries, supply  all  that  the  markets  of  the 
Nation  demand  of  as  good  average  quality 
as  the  products  of  Spain. 

llaisin  and  table  grape  culture  will  work 
harmoniously  with  the  wine  industry,  re- 
lieving the  latter  of  many  tons  of  fruit  that 
are  unsuited  to  the  wine  jiress,  and  sending 
their  surplus  and  inferior  culls  to  the  dis- 
tilleries. The  stocks  planted  for  any  viti- 
cultural  purpose  will,  from  time  to  time, 
as  circumstances  and  experience  guide  the 
owner,  interchange  their  original  destinies 
by  means  of  grafting.  Many  Moscatels  aud 
table  varieties  will  be  grafted  to  wine  grapes 
and  vice  versa. 

The  late  crops  of  raisin  grapes,  which  are 
worthless  for  the  curing  processes,  or  for 
shipping  East,  may  be  made  into  whole- 
some light  dry  wine  for  the  families  aud 
workmen  who  do  not  prefer  to  purchase 
more  tonic  clarets.  It  would  be  advisable 
for  the  growers  to  plant  a  small  area  in 
Mataro,  Grosser  Blauer,  aud  Burger,  to  mix 
with  their  refuse  Moscatels,  so  as  to  provide 
a  more  refreshing  and  acceptable  wine 
which,  while  not  of  the  finest  class,  would 
be  quite  palatable  to  all  who  understand 
its  origin  and  purity. 

The  Sultana,  a  seedless  variety,  succeeds 
more  widely  than  the  Moscatel.  To  what 
extent  it  will  become  popular  will  depend 
upon  the  demand  of  the  market  for  Sul- 
tana raisins. 

The  Corinths,  which  make  the  currants 
of  commerce,  are  being  experimented  with 
in  many  places  with  varying  results.  They 
will  probably  become  restricted  to  a  very 
few  districts. 

The  Committee  on  Kaisins,  having  in 
charge  the  preparation  of  the  appeal  of  the 
industry  for  proper  protection  by  Congress, 
will  no  doubt  make  a  careful  statement  of 
all  necessary  details,  which  will  be  made 
public;  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
duplicate  or  forestall  their  work. 

I  have  given  special  study  this  year  to  all 
questions  that  I  could  discover  bearing 
upon  the  culture  of  the  Moscatel,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  indicating  methods  of 
preserving  its  fruitfulness  in  many  places 
where  it  now  appears  to  fail  often.  I  shall 
reserve  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, for  the  proper  places  under  the  heads 
of  pruning  and  ampelography. 

From  the  Riverside  Press  and  llorlicul- 
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turist  we  learn  that  at  the  meeting  of  orange 
growers,  recently  held  at  Kiverside,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  communicate  with 
commission  houses  and  report  to  a  subse- 
quent meeting.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
present  favored  the  idea  of  selling  their 
fruit  on  commission. 


The  Grape-Growers 
kept  by  everybody. 


Directory  should  be 


Dullness  is  the  one  word  which   best  ex- 
presses the  general  condition  of  things  i: 
this   little   Kingdom.       Business,    politics, 
and  social  matters  are    all  described  by  th 
same    word.      Business    people   complai 
that  they  never  before  experienced  such 
stagnation  in  trade.     Everybody,  of  course, 
is  ready  to  tell  you  the  cause,  but  every- 
body  is  not  of  precisely  the  same  opinion, 
Some   say  that   the   low  price  of  sugar  ac- 
counts for   everything,  while   others  attri 
bute  the  depression  entirely  to  bad  govern 
ment.     A  very  few  seem   willing  to  take   i 
calm,  candid,  broad  view  of   the   situatioi 
aud  admit  the  whole  truth,  as  it  must  ap- 
l)ear  to   any   clear,  unbiased   mind.      Un- 
doubtedly, low  price  of  sugar  is   the  mail 
trouble.     Lack  of  confidence   in   the  Gov. 
ernment  is  also   a   serious   check  to  the  ia 
vestment  of  capital   and  the  circulation  ol 
cash .     But  in  addition  to  these  causes,  thi 
general  extravagance  of  all  classes  during  th 
season  of    boom   has  done  much  towardi 
producing  the  present  condition  of   things 
Besides,  everything  in  the  way  of  trade  hai 
been  overdone.     The  traders  are  out  of 
proportion  to  the  co.nsumers.      Within   th| 
past  year  or  two  the  number  of  store-kee 
ers  has  increased  considerably,  while  th- 
population  to   be   supplied  by   them    ha 
probably  remained  about   the  same.     Th- 
division  of    trade   thereby  effected  is  misi 
taken  for  a  diminution  of  trade .     Inflatio 
has  had  its   day,  and   the  natural  rfcactio:' 
must  follow.     Unwelcome  and  disagreeabl; 
as  the  bad   times   must  be,  one  good  rcsuU 
is  already  making  its  appearance,  peoplt 
are  beginning  to   discuss  seriously  the  im'i 
portance  of  diversity  in  our  products. 

To  our  general  dullness,  the  death 
Mrs.  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  wife  of  oui 
banker,  Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop,  adds  anothet 
and  a  dark  shade.  This  event  occurret 
about  noon  on  the  16th  instant.  The  Gov- 
ernment House  closed,  and  all  the  busiuesj 
establishments  put  up  their  shutters.  Mrs 
Bishop  had  been  several  days  confined  t 
her  bed,  and  no  hope  entertained  of  hi 
recovery,  so  that  the  end  was  no  surpiis 
to  the  community.  Her  death  is  mouriK 
as  a  national  calamity,  for  she  was  ouo  t 
the  highest  chiefesses  in  the  laud  and  th 
last  of  the  Kamehamehas,  besides  beini,' 
lady  of  sijleudid  accomiJlishments  and  ui 
blemished  character.  Of  native  bloo 
and  high  birth,  she  had  been  surroundoi 
from  her  childhood  with  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  the  country  could  fui 
nish,  and  had  gained  refinement  and  know 
edge  by  extensive  travel  in  Europe  and  thi 
United  States.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
say  that  no  lady  ever  appeared  in  Honolul 
society  to  better  advantage  than  Mrs.  B: 
shop.  Well  may  the  nation  lament  he- 
departure,  for  there  is  no  one  left  to  fill  he 
place.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  ha 
nearly  reached  her  fifty-third  year.  Ht 
funeral  was  fixed  for  the  second  of  Noveu 
ber.     The  Hawaiian  Gazette  says  : 

Of  Mrs.  Bishop's  life  amongst  us  it  i 
almost  needless  to  speak.  It  was  like  a 
open  book  which  all  might  read .  No  ut 
dertaking  for  the  advancement  of  cultur 
or  for  charitable  objects  failed  to  find  i: 
her  a  ready  hand.  Many  aud  varied  wer 
the  institutions  with  which  she  was  cou 
nected.  Kawaiahao  Church  has  rectivi- 
much  substantial  help  from  her.  She  wa. 
Vice-President  of  the  Strangers'  Frien: 
Society;  for  manv  years  she  was  a  mcmbi 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amatei 
Musical  Society.  Just  before  the  death 
Kamehameha  V,  it  was  his  wish  to  appoi 
Mrs.  Bishop   as  his   successor. 


t. 


but  she  rd 


fused  the  position,  aud  no  persuasion  would 
make  h«r  accept  it,  though  she  would  havl 
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adorned  a  throne,  as  she  adorned  her  pri- 
vate sphere .  She  was  greatly  interested  in 
all  educational  matters,  especially  in  such 
schools  as  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  young 
Hawaiian  girls , 

The  Planters'  Labor  and  Supply  Com- 
pany have  lield  their  annual  meeting  in 
Honolulu  during  the  past  week .  The  ses- 
sion began  on  Monday,  the  20th,  and  vir- 
tually closed  on  the  following  Friday.  The 
attendance  was  not  large,  but  consisted 
more  of  bona  fide  Planters  and  less  of 
Agents  than  former  gatherings.  They  also 
avoided  political  dabbling,  and  gave  them- 
selves earnestly  to  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  direct  interest  to  the  planting  fra- 
ternity. Valuable  papers  were  read  and 
important  discussions  followed,  on  recipro- 
city, live  stock,  diffusion  process  of  sugar 
manufacture,  labor,  and  other  kindred  sub- 
jects .  The  planters  all  complain  of  scar- 
city of  labor  and  consequent  high  price . 
The  Government  were  Iheri  fore  memorial- 
ized to  remove  existing  legal  restrictions  to 
Chinese  immigration.  The  ministerial 
reply  expressed  a  disinclination  to  grant 
the  favor  asked,  but  intimated  that  in  the 
event  of  necessity  being  shown  the  matter 
would  receive  careful  consideration.  The 
Government  were  of  opinion  that  the  first 
shipment  of  Japanese,  expected  here  within 
the  next  two  months,  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  meeting  present  needs.  The 
planters  are  in  need  of  laborers,  therefore 
they  want  more  Chinamen;  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  who  are  not  planters  would 
be  glad  to  see  present  restrictions  contin- 
ued. In  fact,  some  say,  even  among  the 
planters,  that  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  ihe 
Vagrant  Act  would  produce  all  the  labor 
needed,  that  there  are  idle  Chinamen 
enough  in  the  country  for  all  requirements, 
and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  work 
or  leave.  Following  are  the  Company's 
Trustees  and  Officers  elect  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Mr.  Jonathan  Austin; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  S.  B.  Dole;  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  0.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Jones,  Jr.;  Auditor,  Mr.  J.  B.  Athtrton; 
Messrs. W.  H.  Bailey,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  E. 
Halstead,  K.  11.  Hind,  J.  M.  Horner,  J.  L. 
Richardson,  W.  H.  Kickard,  G . N.Wilcox . 

The  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society 
have  also  held  their  annual  meeting  duiiug 
the  past  week.  About  the  only  matter  of 
importance  transacted  was  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  to  hold  two  exhibitions  in  the 
year,  one  of  horticulture  in  April,  and  one 
of  agriculture  and  live  stock  in  August  or 
September. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Government  publish- 
ed a  tabular  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  six  months,  ending  Sept- 
ember 30th .  The  former  is  sliowu  to  be 
about  $581,000,  and  the  latter  about  $562,- 
000,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  $19,000  in 
favor  of  income.  The  bulk  of  expenditure 
has  been  for  salaries,  legislative  expenses, 
interest  on  debt,  and  support  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  comparatively  little  for  pub- 
lic works  and  improvements.  Want  of 
funds  keeps  public  works,  except  those  of 
the  most  urgent  nature,  at  a  standstill . 

Newspaper  agitation  against  the  Govern- 
ment is  still  kept  up,  but  is  of  a  less  virul- 
ent character  than  f  omerly .  The  public 
press  appears  to  be  gradually  getting  into  a 
reflective  and  reasoning  mood.  The  more 
conservative  and  thoughtful  of  the  opposi- 
tion readily  admit  that  neither  their  cause 
nor  the  country  has  been  benefitted  by 
their  organs.  In  fact,  many  of  these  men 
evince  an  apparent  disposition  to  concilia- 
tion and  compromise,  believing  it  wisdom 
lo  make  the  best  of  the  situation  as  it  is, 


Last  evening's  Hawaiian  made  an  aston- 
ishing admission — astonishing,  considering 
that  that  paper  has  always  been  dead  set 
against  every  act  of  the  Administration. 
In  an  editorial  article  it  says :  "  The 
country  is  fairly  committed  to  a  trial  of  the 
Japanese  schemf,  and  the  Government, 
except  in  placing  itself  outside  the  possi- 
bility of  public  confidence,  which,  after  all, 
is  tlie  key  to  the  whole  matter,  has  done 
well."  The  Bulktm,  a  little  evening  paper, 
under  the  editorial  management  of 
a  stranger  from  Canada,  whose 
mind  is  free  from  local  prejud- 
ices, has  been  discussing  political  matteis 
with  coolness,  moderation,  and  a  degree  of 
impartiality.  This  paper  is  said  to  be  read 
more  than  any  other  in  Honolulu,  and, 
judging  from  the  talk  in  the  streets,  has 
considerable  influence  in  shaping  opinion 
among  the  masses  of  the  white  population. 
The  Saturday  Press,  a  weekly  journal,  has 
also  moderated  its  tone.  The  JJaicaVuin 
Gazette  'has  kept  up  a  consistent  fight 
against  the  Gibson  Administration  from  the 
beginning.  The  Advertiser,  the  only  other 
English  paper,  supports  the  Government 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  allows  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood  to  deter  its  defence  of 
every  Government  measure .  On  the  whole, 
political  feeling  is  considerably  cooled  down, 
and  those  who  take  no  pleasure  in  agitation 
feel  more  comfortable  in  consequence. 

Our  rainy  season  has  commenced,  and 
along  with  it  muddy  streets  and  sickness, 
the  latter  especially  among  the  natives. 
The  wonder  is  that  lack  of  sewerage  and  a 
superabundance  of  shade  combined  do  not 
render  health  a  much  scarcer  commodity 
than  it  ij  in  Honolulu.  All  things  consi- 
dered, it  is  a  wonderfully  healthy  city. 

Cobb. 

Honolulu,  October  26,  1884. 


tiieai«ini;ai.conventiux  of  viti- 
cgltvbists. 


A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Third  Annual  State  Viticultural  Conven- 
tion, to  commence  November  29th,  will  be 
published  in  the  Mebchant,  probably  in 
our  issue  of  December  19th,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  utility 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  or  the  manufacture  of  wines  and 
raisins.  The  Mebchant  is  the  only  paper 
that  publishes  a  full  stenographic  report  of 
these  conventions,  and,  as  the  account  of 
the  next  proceedings  will  occupy  probably 
about  sixty  pages,  the  price  charged  for 
extra  copies  of  this  special  edition  wiil  be, 
as  usual,  fifty  cents.  It  will  be  sent  gratui- 
tously to  every  subscriber.  Orders  lor 
special  copies  should  be  forwarded  in  ad- 
vance, as  only  a  limited  number  will  be 
printed,  and  the  subsequent  demand  for 
copies  containing  the  report  of  the  last 
Convention  was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 


We  shall  continue  in  our  endeavors  to 
complete  the  Directory  of  grape-growers, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  alterations 
or  additions  to  the  names.  These  will  be 
published  as  supplements,  from  time  to 
time,  and  distributed  gratuitously  to  our 
subscribers. 


Extra  copies  of  the  Grape-Growers  Di- 
rectory, for  which  we  have  obtained  the 
Copyright,  can  be  obtained  at  this  office. 
Price  to  subscribers,  fifty  cents  each  copy  ; 
to  non-subscribers,-  one  dollar  each  copy. 

Subscribe  for  the  Mibcbant;  only  three 
dollars  a  year. 


SILK    CULT  IRK.  1 

[Written  (or  the  San  Francisco  Mkkchakt,  by  Nellie 
Lincoln  Ilossitcr,  Practical  Sillc  Culturist,  New  Lii. 
bon,  New  Jersey.] 

Of  all  the  lucrative  employments  at  pres- 
ent open  to  women,  one  of  the  most 
promising  seems  to  be  silk  culture.  It  can 
be  carried  on  successfully  wherever  mul- 
berry trees  or  osage  orange  bushes  will 
grow.  It  requires  little  time,  inexpensive 
apparatus,  only  a  moderate  amount  of  labor 
and  yields  a  handsome  profit  in  proportion 
to  the  outlay.  Silk  culture  is  us  much 
adapted  to  women  as  the  care  of  poultry  or 
a,  flower  garden.  As  yet,  however,  com- 
paratively few  have  embarked  in  the  enter- 
prise. Scattered  all  over  the  United  States 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  engaged  in 
silk  culture,  of  whom  the  greater  propor- 
tion are  women.  The  majority  of  tliem 
are  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, although  there  are  individual  silk 
cultnrists  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Generally  speaking,  the  season 
lasts  from  May  till  July.  One  crop  of 
cocoons  may  be  raised  in  six  weeks.  Any 
woman  or  girl  at  home  may  start  with  1000 
eggs,  for  which  she  pays  a  trifling  sum. 
All  she  needs  to  continue  her  work  are  a 
few  frames  and  trays,  which  may  easily  be 
made  at  home,  and  plenty  of  leaves  to  feed 
the  silk  worms,  either  mulberry  or  osage 
orange  leaves.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
start  with  less  than  a  thousand  eggs,  but  it 
will  often  pay  to  start  with  several  thous- 
and at  once.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in 
these  latitudes,  at  least,  silk  worms  cannot 
be  reared  the  whole  year  round.  They 
could  be  hatched,  but  there  is  nothing 
upon  which  to  feed  them,  except,  as  stated 
before,  the  mulberry  or  osage  orange 
leaves.  As  the  season  for  silk  culture  lasts 
but  six  weeks,  (or,  including  two  crops, 
lasts  from  May  till  September),  few  women 
can  expect  to  make  sufficient  money  during 
that  time  to  support  ihem  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  But  any  woman 
can  realize  a  handsome  addition  to  her  in- 
come. This  ought  to  suggest,  to  many  an 
over-worked  farmer's  wife,  a  better  way  of 
replenishing  her  purse,  than  by  taking 
boarders  ;  to  a  worn  out  teacher,  how  she 
may  obtain  the  means  for  a  trip  to  Europe; 
or,  to  a  needy  girl  student,  a  more  retired 
manner  of  providing  for  Winter  lectures, 
than  by  becoming  a  waitress  in  a  hotel. 
But  selling  cocoons  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  we  may  gain  a  sum  of  money  from 
a  season's  rearing  of  silk  worms.  There  is 
a  steadily  growing  demand  for  the  eggs 
throughout  the  country,  and  anyone  who 
can  reel  silk  may  profitably  dispose  of  the 
skeins  of  raw  thread,  which  are  now  often 
used  in  fine  embroidery,  or  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  flowers. 

At  present  the  great  demand  is  for  eggs, 
for,  if  comparatively  few  are  engaged  in 
silk  culture,  thousands  everywhere  are  pre- 
paring for  operations.  In  the  near  future, 
when  we  have  filatures  (reeling  establish- 
ments) in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  profit  will  be  upon  cocoons. 
Then  reeled  silk  prepared  for  spinning  and 
weaving  will  be  desired.  Six  of  the  new 
"Serrell  .Automatic  Reels"  are  to  be  put 
in  operation  in  Washington  this  Winter  by 
the  new  Bureau  of  Sericulture. 

The  history  of  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States  is  an  old  one,  successful  attempts 
having  been  made  in  nearly  all  of  the  orig- 
inal States,  in  some  instances,  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  But,  after  the  disastrous  fail- 
ure of  the  "  Morus  Multicaulis  "  specula- 
tion, people  have  seemed  afraid,  to  touch 


silk  culture  at  all,  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  the  silk  worms  but  the  trees 
that  failed.  Of  late  years,  in  one  section  of 
the  country  after  another,  the  interest  in 
silk  culture  has  been  revived,  until  now  it 
bids  fair  to  become  a  general  employment 
or,  at  least,  it  will  become  almost  as  much 
a  matter  of  course,  in  rural  and  suburban 
districts,  as  raising  chickens,  planting  pota- 
toes, or  making  butter.  Perhaps  the  most 
successful  silk  raisers,  as  a  community,  are 
the  Mormons.  They  commenced  the  work 
about  the  Centennial  year,  and  I  have  some 
specimens  of  silk  woven  by  them,  now  in 
my  collection,  which  are  beautiful  pieces  of 
work. 


The  hand-book  "Silk  and  the  Silk- 
Worm,''  by  Miss  Rossiter,  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  everybody  taking  an  in- 
terest in  this  industry.  It  treats  of  the 
general  management  of  a  cocoonery,  eggs, 
worms,  feeding  and  raising,  the  cocoon,  the 
moth,  gathering  the  cocoons,  egg  laying, 
enemies  and  diseases,  varieties,  wintering 
and  hatching,  food  plant,  directions  how  to 
grow  the  mulberry  tree,  reeling,  profits  of 
silk  culture  and  hints  to  beginners.  This 
practical  young  silk  cuiturist  is  prepared  to 
supply  thermometers  and  barometers,  eggs, 
reels,  trees,  cuttings  and  specimen  boxes  of 
cocoons,  and  reeled  silk .  Her  prices  are 
given  in  another  column.  She  is  also 
agent  for  the  Kaleidoscope,  one  of  the  nicest 
and  most  instrnctive  little  jpagazines  for 
children  that  we  have  ever  seen . 


The  Imports  of  raw  silk  at  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  for  the  month  of  October, 
1884,  were  3183  bales,  valued  at  $1,768,089. 
Imports  of  waste  silk,  pierced  cocoons.etc, 
were  258  packages,  valued  at  $49,431, 

Vlue-Orowers'    Directory. 


The  San  Francisco  Mebchant  is  prepar- 
ing a  directory  of  vine-growers  all  over  the 
State.  The  Fresno  list  is  very  complete, 
having  been  revised  by  several  of  Fresno's 
wine  men.  The  Mebchant  is  a  most 
praiseworthy  paper,  steadily  and  ably  work- 
ing in  the  interest  of  vineyardists  and  or- 
chardists,and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  in- 
terested in  these  subjects  to  subscribe  for 
it.  The  directory  will  be  out  in  three 
weeks  and  will  not  only  be  very  interesting 
but  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  Legislature  or  Congress  is  to 
be  petitioned  about  anything  connected 
with  our  business,  with  the  aid  of  such  p 
directory  every  vineyardist  could  be  notified 
and  his  signature  received,  without  the 
necessity  of  having  special  agents  appointed 
to  collect  them.  While  anyone  may  be 
willing  to  sign  his  name  to  a  petition,  but 
few  can  be  found  able  and  willing  to  travel 
round  and  hunt  up  vine-growers  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  Every  vineyardist 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  directory. — 
Fresno  Repnblican,  November  S,  1884. 

Copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  C. 
A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  his  office,  204  Montgomery  street, 
by  forwarding  six  cents  in  postage  stamps 
for  mailing  the  Report,  and  two  cents  for 
each  of  the  three  appendices. 


Viticulturists  will  find  in  the  Directory 
the  cards  of  reliable  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing firms  of  such  a  nature  as  they 
constantly  require.  When  transacting  busi- 
ness with  any  of  our  liberal  advertisers,  a 
benefit  will  be  conferred  on  the  Mebchant 
by  stating  that  their  card  was  seen  in  our 
Directory. 
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BAXAKA    (aL,TVKK    IX    IIAWAII. 


Although  sugar  aud  rice  constitute  our 
main  stiiples,  bananas  occupy  quite  a  prom- 
inent place  on  the  short  list  of  our  export- 
able products.  Their  cultivation  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  Chinese,  Portuguese  and 
natives — chiefly  Chinese.  Quite  a  large 
X)roportion  of  the  country  population  within 
ten  or  a  dozen  miles  of  Honolulu  depend 
mainly  on  the  banana  crop  for  the  means 
of  a  livelihood.  The  variety  of  kinds  to  be 
found  on  -the  islands  is  considerable — cer- 
tainly not  loss  than  sixty,  and  probably  a 
dozen  or  two  more.  Many  of  these  are 
natives  of  the  soil,  and  were  here  in  abun- 
dance before  the  white  man  came.  Many 
others  have  been  introduced  by  foreigners 
from  foreign  lauds — from  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  Tahiti,  Madeira,  and  other 
countries.  The  number  of  kinds  procur- 
able in  and  around  Honolulu  is  limited  ; 
chiefly  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  the 
soil  and  climate  are  too  dry  for  some  va- 
rieties that  grow  rapidly  and  to  large 
bunches  in  the  moist,  cool,  sheltered 
gulches ;  and,  secondly,  because  many  of 
the  delicately  flavored  varieties  that  do  well 
hero  with  proper  cultivation,  grow  in  too 
small  bunches  to  be  of  value  for  export. 
We  have  no  cultivator  who  considers  it 
worth  his  while  to  give  attention  to  home 
requirements;  the  market  is  too  limited. 
The  export  trade  is  what  is  almost  solely 
relied  upon.  v\'liy  it  is  so  can  easily  be 
understood  when  it  is  explained  that  most 
residences  in  and  around  Honolulu  have  all 
the  bananas  they  need  growing  in  their 
back  yards" 

There  is  really  only  one  kind  of  banana 
cultivated  here  by  those  who  follow  that 
pursuit  for  a  living ;  it  is  known  as  the 
Maia  Pake,  or  China  banana.  Why  it 
should  be  so  called  I  cannot  explain.  It 
may  possibly  have  come  originally  from 
China,  but  was  brought  to  this  country 
from  South  America,  many  years  ago,  by  a 
General  Miller.  The  plant  is  a  dwarf,  com-, 
pared  with  most  other  kinds,  its  trunk 
vai-ying  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
according  to  nature  of  soil.  This  variety 
of  banana  has  a  peculiar  something  in  its 
flavor,  which  I  am  unable  to  describe,  for 
want  of  something  else  to  comjiare  it  with. 
It  is,  however,  a  flavor  which  the  majority 
of  palates  ajiprove  of.  When  fully  devel- 
oped aud  thoroughly  ripe  it  is  an  excellent 
fruit  for  table  use,  but  is  inferior  to  many 
other  kinds  for  cooking  purposes.  One 
reason  why  the  China  banana  is  cultivated 
for  market,  to  the  neglect  of  all  others,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bunches  are  more 
I  asily  gathered,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
l>lHnts.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  fruit 
ilheres  firmly  to  the  stem  until  quite  ripe 
and  fit  for  eating,  and  is  not  so  liable  to 
detach  in  handling.  But  the  principal  rea- 
son is,  because  the  bunches  ^row  to  a 
greater  size  than  any  other  kind  of  equal 
(juality.  In  very  rich  soil  they  may  acquire 
a  length  of  four  feet  and  a  weight  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  but  this  is  ex- 
ceptionally large.  A  bunch  measuring  a 
little  less  than  three  feet  in  length  and 
weighing  seventy-five  or  eighty  pounds,  is 
considered  a  very  good  bunch.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  individual 
fruit  on  small  bunches  attains  the  fullest 
development  aud  the  richest  flavor. 

It  is  not  profitable  to  ship  small  bunches, 
unless  in  time  of  scarcity.  Not  because  of 
their  naturally  lower  values  per  bunch,  in 
the  San  Franeii;co  market,  but  on  account 
of  the  proportionately  higher  cost  of  trans- 
port; for  the  freight  is  not  regulated  hy 


size  or  weight,  but  is  so  much  per  bunch,  a 
small  bunch  usually  costing  as  much  as  a 
large  one. 

■  Our  cultivators  rarely  ever  export  on 
their  own  account.  They  generally  sell  to 
agents  of  San  Francisco  fruiterers,  and  de- 
liver the  fruit  to  them,  packed  in  the  dry 
leaves  of  the  jjlant,  at  the  Honolulu  wharf. 
These  agents  go  around  to  the  plantations 
a  few  days  before  the  steamer's  departure, 
and  select  aud  mark  the  bunches  on  the 
plants.  They  select  by  the  number  of 
hands,  so-called,  or  layers  of  fruit,  bunches 
numbering  less  than  eight  hands  being 
generally  considered  too  small .  This  method 
of  buying,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  marked 
by  extreme  intelligence,  and  about  the  only 
reason  the  agents  can  assign  in  support  of 
it  is,  that  they  are  so  instructed  by  their 
San  Francisco  principals.  Everybody  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  bananas  knows  that  the  number  of 
hands  is  no  more  indication  of  the  size  and 
weight  of  a  bunch  than  the  number  of 
fingers  a  man  has  indicates  the  size  of  his 
hand — the  small  handed  dwarf  having  as 
many  fingers  as  the  big  handed  giant.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  bunch  of  seven  hands  is 
often  larger  and  heavier  than  another  of 
eight  or  nine  hands,  the  smaller  amount  of 
fruit  allowing  of  a  larger  growth . 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  this  being  a 
banana  country,  that  our  market  should 
furnish  the  ripe  fruit  for  home  consumption 
of  the  best  quality.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  fact.  If  you  want  the  genuine  article 
you  must  go  to  some  private  garden,  and 
not  to  the  public  market.  Why  so?  Partly 
because  those  who  supply  the  market  do 
not  bestow  that  high  class  cultivation  on 
the  plant  necessary  to  the  production  of 
the  finest  flavored  fruit;  but  mainly  be- 
cause the  growers  seldom  allow  the  fruit 
to  mature  on  the  plant,  but  cut  it  when  it 
is  little  more  than  half  grown,  and  hang  it 
up  to  ripen .  For  the  same  reason,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  the  bananas  usually 
procurable  in  San  Francisco  from  these 
islands  are  not  what  they  should  and  might 
be .  Of  course,  in  cutting  the  bunches  due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  six  or 
eight  days  of  transit  between  hero  and 
there .  Premature  ripening  on  board  ship, 
owing  to  too  close  packing  and  lack  of  eon- 
tact  with  fresh  air,  must  also  be  taken  into 
account .  But  there  is  really  no  necessity 
for  the  fruit  being  exiJorted  to  young  as  it 
generally  is .  In  fact,  it  is  always  safe  to 
cut  the  bunches  for  export  by  steamer 
when  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
provided  they  are  carefully  handled,  pro- 
perly taken  care  of  on  board,  and  not  pack- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  fresh  air  and 
become  heated .  Then  the  San  Francisco 
people  would  get  an  article  so  much  supe- 
rior in  appearance  and  taste  to  what  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  that  they  would 
imagine  it  to  be  an  entirely  difterent  va- 
riety of  fruit.  Even  here  in  this  warm 
climate  a  banana  takes  from  four  to  six 
days  to  ripen  after  it  begins  to  turn  color, 
and  will  require  a  longer  period  in  the  cli- 
mate it  has  to  pass  through  between  here 
and  San  Francisco,  if  it  be  placed  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cool  air.  In  fact, 
I  have  frequently  sent  in  custody  of  private 
parties,  bunches  that  were  beginning  to 
ripen  before  cut,  and  have  invariably  re- 
ceived information  of  their  arrival  over  in 
excellent  condition . 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  ba- 
nana culture  on  these  islands  has  not 
reached  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  truthfully  said  to  be, 
for  the  imost  part,  of  the  most  primitive 


nature.     A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  aboutm  aigiu    ytt  rt mains  bttwetu  our  prestnt 

production  and  our  largest  producing  capa- 
city, aud  if  the  demand  for  export  at  remu- 
nerative prices  be  maintained  our  jiroduc- 
tion  will  naturally  increase. 

Walteb  Hill. 
Honolulu,  October  31,  1884. 


a  foot  deep,  with  a  circumference  probably 
double  that  measure,  the  young  plant 
therein  deposited  aud  a  little  earth  placed 
around  its  roots,  aud  then  commissioned  to 
take  care  of  itself  until  it  has  produced  a 
bunch  of  fruit.  The  ruttoons — by  which  is 
meant  succeeding  crops  Iron/  the  first 
planting — follow,  and  are  left  to  themselves 
in  the  same  way.  Chinamen,  as  a  rule, 
desirous  of  making  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  land  for  which  they  generally  pay 
enormously  high  rents,  dig  between  the 
plants,  and  put  in  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
or  melons.  This  is  a  greater  evil  than 
leaving  the  soil  untouched,  for  the  potato 
and  melon  vine  roots  rob  the  banana  plant 
of  a  portion  of  its  nourishment,  aud  conse- 
quently lessen  its  yield,  besides  lengthen- 
ing the  time  to  wait  for  that  yield.  True, 
there  are  a  few  planters  here  who  set  to 
work  more  intelligently,  and  conduct  opera- 
tions on  more  enlightened  princjples  of 
agriculture;  but  their  number  is  not  legion. 
Generally  speaking,  a  good  crop  of  bananas 
in  this  country  is  not  the  result  of  props  r 
cultivation,  but  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  soil  and  congeniality  of  climate 
which  produce  good  crops  in  sjiite  of  bad 
cultivation. 

The  high  prices  of  the  last  twelve  months 
past  have  given  quite  an  impetus  to  banana 
raising  in  this  country.  Probably  at  no 
previous  period  has  there  been  so  large  an 
acreage  under  cultivation.  Many  of  the 
small  Idiots  in  and  around  Honolulu  that 
were  formerly  vegetiible  gardens  are  now 
miniature  banana  plautntioiis .      Still  a  wide 


Mr.  T.  C.  White,  of  the  Raisina  Vine- 
yard, Fresno,  gave  us  recently  a  box  of  his 
new  crop  raisins.  They  were  packed  in  a 
card  board  box,  which  contained  2%  lbs. 
of  fruit,  ornamented  with  lace  paper  and 
pictures,  the  box  itself  being  one  of  the 
neatest  we  have  ever  seen.  The  grapes 
were  sun-dried  and  some  of  the  raisins  al- 
most as  large  as  an  ordinary  prune.  Mr. 
White  has  twenty  acres  in  raisin  bearing 
vines  and  made  this  season,  4,000  boxes  of 
raisins  which  he  readily  disposed  of  at  fifty 
cents  1  box  for  first  quality.  They  were 
l^ronouuced  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Coleman  as  the 
finest  fruit  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  the 
State,  and  they  certainly  equal  the  best 
imported  Malagas. 


A  correspondent  at  Middletown,  Lake 
county,  tells  us  that  Mr.  David  Lobier  has 
erected  a  wine  cellar  there,  aud  will  make 
from  12,000  to  15,000  gallons  this  year. 
The  grajjes  contained  from  21  to  2(5  sac- 
charine matter,  there  being  no  occasion  to 
use  any  sugar.  Some  of  the  claret  has 
been  pronounced  of  a  high  quality  and  test, 
with  a  beautiful  color.  Numbers  are  pre- 
paring to  set  out  new  vineyards  next  Spring; 
173  acres  are  now  planted  in  vines,  which 
are  from  two  up  to  ten  years  old . 


NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS. 


Per  P.  91.  !>>.  S.  C'o.'s  Str.  San  Bias,  XoTOinber  15,  1884. 


TO     SiEW    YORK. 


MARKS. 

HUIPPERS. 

PACKAGES  AND  CONTEXTS. 

GALLONS 

VALIK 

G  Co.,  New  York 

5  bbis  1  keg  Wine 

IbblWine 

3  bbls  Wine         

240 
48 

140 
1223 

498 
1240 
2367 

3i)6 
10 

472 
2512 

440 
1127 
1158 

47 

8402 

2404 

400 

23086 

$   110 

30 

131 

T  J  Samaer,  New  York 

T  M    Boston                      

Fleming  &  Stetson 

Dresel  &  Co 

Laetiiuan  k  Jacobi 

(( 

Walter.Schillinsr  &  Co. 
Williams, Dimond  &  Co 

Koliler  &  FrohlinK 

J  Oundlach  &  Co 

S  Lactimaii  &  Co 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

F  A,  New  York 

25  bbls  Wine 

68.5 

E  L,  New  York 

10  bbls  Wine 

25  bbls  Wine 

.533 

E  B  t!b  J,  New  York 

.50  bbla  Wine 

1048 

12 

WWSon&Cc,  PhilaUelphia.. 
Mri*  C  Cory,  New  York 

198 

1  keg  Wine 

5 

10  bbls  Wine 

K  &  F  New  York 

55  bbls  Wine  

1600 

C  T,  Albany,  New  York 

lObhls  Wine 

an  bbls  Wine 

200 

25  bbls  Wine ) 

2  kegs  Wine )" 

400 

P  D  8,  New  York 

1  bbl  Wine 

BD&Co.,  New  York 

185  bbls  Wine 

3050 

S  W  &  B  Co     New  York 

50  bbls  Wine 

KiOO 

KG&Co..  Philadelphia 

10  bbls  Wine 

$12302 

TO    MEXICO. 

o  cases  Wine. .' 

25 
60 
60 
(SO 
200 
116 
GO 

.30 

Cabrera,  Roma  ^  Co . . 

Thaniihauser  &  Co 

W  Loaiza 

.37 

V  H   Mazatlan 

3  kegs  Wine 

.^  1 

20  kegs  Wine 

2ll'> 

Lapglcy  &  Michaels... 

.'">:i 

AMU   Mauzanillo        

12  cases  Wine 

■l.s 

* 

581 

§4(>2 

TO  CKIVTKAl^  AMERICA 

Montealegre  &  Co 

10 
50 
150 
63 
25 

,S 

<t 

.5  kegs  WMne 

40 

l»i5 

37 

1  octave  Whiskey ^ 

37 

2  bbls  Wine 

08 
09 

60 

B  C  &Co  ,  Corinto 

Eugene  de  Sabla&  Co. 

2  bbls  Wiue 

460 
25 

4:3s:t 

Total  ainountof  Whisk 

37 

TO    PAKAMA. 

AAA,  HaliaiHa | 

Eut^ene  de  Sabla  A:  Co .  1 2  cases  Wine 

10| 

•s 

9II!l4CELI.ANEOV«    JNIIIPMENTS. 

To  Victoria,  per  steamet  Mexico.  (50  gallons  of  Wine  valued  at  $40.  To  Honolulu,  per  barkentiny 
Eureka,  liO  jfallons  of  Wine  valued  at  $30.  To  Mexico,  per  steamer  Newbern,  640  gallons  of  wine  valued  at 
$r>HB.  To  Victoria,  per  steamer  Geo.  W.  Elder,  85  yallons  of  Wine  valued  at  $78.  To  HonoUiIu,  p*  r 
^teamer  Alameda,  H5I  gtUtouij  of  Wiue  valued  ut  $811. 50«  Td  Hilo,  per  schoouor  Airna,  110  ^alIon»  of 
Wine  valued  at  $53. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 


03F':f'io:es  oa-z  m-a.his.e!t  s t del 3E3 :e3 t . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


-JlANUFAUTUliKS  THK  FOLLOWING  GRADES  OF- 


SUGAR    AND    SYRVF: 


(A)  Pent  CUBE  SUGAR  iu-barrels  aucVbags 
(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 
Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barrelb 
Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 
Dry  GRAKUIiATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 
Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


,0^NI4 


3    ^^J^^^^     ^ 


For  all  kinds 


GOLDEN  C  in  barrels 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALF  BARREL,  ^  cent  more 
BOXES,  y^  cent  more 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half  barrels. 
Do.    in  5  gallon  kegs] 
Do.      in  tins,  1  gallon  each 


The  Productsof^tjie  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  eusranteed  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  Chemicals  end 
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THE    MERCHANT. 

We  send  a  copy  of  this  issue  of  the 
Mebchast  to  every  grape-grower  whose 
name  appears  upon  our  Directory,  and 
ask  one  and  all  to  carefully  peruse  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  We  ask  our  old  friends 
and  patrons  to  assist  us  by  a  kindly  word 
and  their  continued  friendly  support.  They 
know,  and  can  assure  others,  that  we  en- 
deavor to  produce  such  articles  as  are  of 
practical  utility  to  those  whose  interests 
we  represent.  The  improvements  made 
in  the  Merchant,  under  the  present  man- 
agement, have  been  the  subject  of  universal 
favorable  comment,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  maintain  this  high  standard,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, improve  upon  it.  We  hope  to  ob- 
tain many  new  subscribers,  and  those  who 
wish  to  secure  the  paper  regularly  should 
forward  the  amount  of  a  year's  ^subscrip- 
tion, three  dollars,  by  Post-office  order  or 
through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Go's  agency,  to 
this  office.  We  want  good  agents  through- 
out the  State,  and  are  prepared  to  pay 
them  a  liberal  commission.  We  know 
that  an  active  and  energetic  agent  can  do 
good  work  with  the  Mbechant,  which  is 
the  only  paper  published  in  California 
that  specially  represents  the  three  growing 
industries  of  California  —  grape  culture, 
olive  culture  and  sericulture.  When  once 
taken  the  Mebchant  is  always  taken,  and 
kept  on  file  by  our  subscribers. 


OIIK   URAPE     OROWERS. 


We  publish  to-day,  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Mekchant,  a  directory  of  the  principal 
grape-growers  of  California,  for  which  we 
have  obtained  the  Copyright.  The  diffi- 
culties attending  such  a  compilation  must 
be  obvious  to  everybody.  The  assessors  of 
the  State,  when  presumably  performing 
their  duties,  cannot  obtain  accurate  details, 
consequently  it  must  be  much  more  difficult 
for  us,  in  San  Francisco,  to  hope  that  the 
result  of  onr  researches,  extending  over  the 
whole  State,  can  be  perfect.  The  idea 
occurred  to  us  iu  consequence  of  the  de- 
mand made  to  the  State  Viticultural  Com- 
mission for  such  information,  whicj»  could 


not  be  given  with  any  faint  guarantee  as  to 
accuracy.  We  obtained  their  mailing  list, 
added  the  names  of  others  from  our  own 
subscription  list,  and  sent  over  three  hun- 
dred individual  copies  of  the  names  in  va- 
rious sections  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
different  localities.  To  the  greater  number 
of  our  applications  we  received  favorable 
answers  and  full  names  and  corrections,  as 
the  Directory  will  show .  To  all  those  who 
so  willingly  and  kindly  assisted  us  we  return 
our  most  grateful  thanks,  and  trust  that, 
when  they  obtain  to-day's  issue  of  the  Mek- 
chant they  will  feel  that  their  work  is  not 
without  good  effect  in  a  good  cause.  From 
some  few  localities  we  regret  to  say  that  no 
returns  were  received.  However  we  have 
been  urged  to  publish  what  we  possess  and 
now  present  a  list  of  almost  3,000  Califor- 
nia grape-growers. 

The  importance  of  the  grape  industry  is 
as  yet  barely  appreciated.  It  is  still  in  its 
infancy  though  daily  becoming  more  prom- 
inent, and  eventually  it  will  most  assuredly 
be  California's  leading  agricultural  pursuit 
and  mainstay.  Our  climate  is  naturally 
adapted  to  the  successful  growth  of  the 
grape,  and  we  only  need  time  and  expe- 
rience to  produce  wines  equal  to  those  of 
the  old  world.  While  doing  this  we  have  to 
educate  the  taste  of  Americans,  that  they 
may  ^oon  acquire  an  appreciation  for  pure 
wines  in  preference  to  imported  adultera- 
tions. We  must  endeavor,  one  and  all,  to 
promote  each  other's  interest  in  this  re- 
spect until  we  can  see  pure  California 
wines  freely  used  in  every  hotel,  restaurant 
and  dwelling  house,  in  preference  to  inju- 
rious spirits  and  fiery  concoctions.  Every 
fraud  and  adulteration,  whether  of  home  or 
imported  manufacture,  should  be  fearlessly 
exposed,  and  rigorously  condemned  and 
punished.  No  false  feeling  of  friendly 
association  should  be  permitted  to  interfere, 
in  this  respect,  with  any  man's  duty  to  his 
country  or  the  interest  iu  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. The  Meechant  will  always  be 
found  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  such 
exposures,  irrespective  of  parties  and  per- 
sons. We  represent  the  viticultural  in- 
terests of  California  as  well  as  that  of 
Olive  culture  and  Sericulture,  which  are 
also  steadily  growing  into  prominence.  Our 
population  is  large  enough  to  consume  all 
the  wine  we  can  manufacture  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  only  need  protection 
for  the  industry  and  purity  in  the  product. 
With  these,  and  it  is  in  our  own  power  to 
obtain  both,  we  cannot  fail. 

We  have  carefully  summarized  the  names 
and  numbers  before  us,  and  are  able  to  de- 
duce from  this  exhibit  some  interesting 
facts  and  figures.  We  first  present  the  list 
of  counties  in  order,  according  to  the  num- 
bers of  grape-growers  that  have  been  ob- 
tained.    Thus  : 

COUNTT.  No. 

Los  Angeles 424 

Napa 315 

Sonoma 288 

Fresno, 264 

San  Bernardino  . . .  237 

Santa  Clara 183 

Alameda 157 

San  Diego 141 

Contra  Costa 138 

Sacramento 130 


San  Joaquin. 

Solano 

Yoio 

Placer 

San  Francisco — 

El  Dorado 

Larie 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

Tuolumne 

Santa  Cruz 

Nevada 

Shasta. 


88 
81 
57 
52 
42 
39 
32 
28 
21 
18 
18 
17 


County. 

Sutter ; .   .. 

Butte 

Amador 

Santa  Barbara. . . 

Marin 

Merced 

Tehama. ..  . . .  . . 

Yuha 

Colusa 

.Mendocino 

Tulare 

Kern 

Calaveras 

Ventura 

Stanislaus 

Monterey 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. . . 

San   Benito 

Humboldt 


No. 
17 
16 
14 
13 
12 
11 
11 
11 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 


Total 2,93(j 


The  next  exhibit  we  present  is  the  acre- 
age obtained  from  a  few  sections.  Though 
incomplete  in  itself  it  is  useful  in  forming 
deductions.    Thus : 


CoNTEA  Costa  Codktt. 


Names . 

Acres 

Clayton  and  vicinity.                          24 

408 

Martinez.                                              34 

092 

Paclieco.                                               16 

206 

Walnut  Creelc.                                  1» 

175 

91  • 

1480 

Fresko  Countt. 

Central  Colony.                                 55 

466 

Fowler.                                                   8 

439 

Fresno  Colony.                                  13 

160 

Fresno  and  Suburbs.                         64 

4706 

Madera.                                                 10 

510 

.Vlinturn  and  Neighborhood.              6 

897 

.\evada  and  Temperance  Colonies.     7 
Scandina\ian  Colony.                         50 

47 

956 

Washington  Colony  and  Oleander.  33 

634 

236 

8,815 

Napa  CoraxY. 

Oaltville.                                           12 

703 

San  Dieqo  County. 

Bernardo.                                               3 

60 

Buena.                                                    4 

55 

Escondido.                                             9 

264 

Moosa.                                                     2 

15 

Valley  Center.                                     4 

35 

22  420 

Of  these,  339  acres  are  in  Muscats,  80  in 
Missions,  5  in  Zinfandels,  and  5  in  mixed 
grapes.  The  Cajon  Valley  is  not  yet  re- 
ported. 

Solano  County. 

Benicia.                                                   1  45 

Coraelia.                                               24  791 

Dixon.                                                 2  796 

27  1632 

Sonoma  County. 
Penn's  Grove.  9  102>^ 

In  the  first  exhibit  we  have  a  total  of 
2,936  .grape-growers  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia .  This  number  may  be  increased  by 
at  least  one  thousand  besides  those  who 
grow  grapes  merely  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. This  total  will,  in  a  couple  of  years 
be  doubled,'judging  from  the  numbers  who 
are  now  preparing  to  enter  the  business. 
But  let  us  examine  the  figures  as  they  are . 
In  the  second  exhibit  we  have  397  own- 
ers of  13,251  acres  planted  in  grapes,  giving 
an  average  of  thirty-three  acres  to  each  per- 
son. This  gives,  at  the  same  average,  a 
total  area  of  96,888  acres  now  planted  in 
grape  vines.  But  this  estimate  is  far  be- 
low the  mark.  The  figures  given  do  not 
include  the  three  great  wiue  counties  of 
Los  Angeles,  Napa  and  Sonoma,  where  the 
average  acreage  of  each  grower,  would  far 
exceed  33  acres.  An  average  of  40  acres 
each  would  give  the  total  area,  of  2,936 
grape  -  growers,  at  117,440  acres,  within 
22,000  acres  of  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Viticultural  Officer. 
Allowing  for  the  addition  of  one  thousand 
or  more  names  at  25  acres  each,  our  esti- 
mate shows  that  that  officer's  calculations 
have  been  borne  out  to  a  nicety.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  there  are  now  nearly 
4,000  vineyards  in  this  State,  and  that  there 
are  at  least  140,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
The  value  of  the  land  with  improvements 
may  be  safely  placed  at  $60,000,000.  The 
wine  crop  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  15,- 
000,000  gallons.  With  such  a  showing  as 
these  figures  represen.t  and  with  the  largely 
increasing  interest  in  this  branch  of  our 
agriculture,  we  may  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  it  will  soon  be  the  leading  industry  of 
California. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  will 
briefly  refer.  We  have  nearly  4,000  vine- 
yards,each  of  which,on  an  average, annually 
finds  employment  for  at  least  ten  men.  This 
is  no  over-estimate  when  we  consider  the 
labor  required  for  cultivating,  grafting, 
picking,  wine-making,  cleaning,  bottling, 
cooperage,  machinery,  boxes,  and  all  the 
little  incidents  that  are  essential  for  the 
daily  requirements  of  those  engaged  in  the 
business.  Thus  we  have  employment 
found  for  40,000  people,  who,  with  their 
families  would  represent  a  producing  popu- 
lation of  at  least  150,000,  besides  at  least 
as  many  more  partially  supported  by  indi- 
rect assDpiatjoB  ftnd  trade,    We  bare  in- 


deed good  cause  to  demand,  nay  to  insist 
upon,  protection  for  this  great  industry. 
This  is  no  small  showing  (hat  we  make  to- 
day, neither  are  our  figures  given  in  excess. 
Our  statements,  moreover,  are  founded  on 
facts.  The  Merchant  now  represents  di-  | 
rectly  the  interests  of  these  150,000  people, 
and  we  rest  assured  that  our  unfailing  en- 
deavors to  further  those  interests  will  not 
be  unappreciated,  but  that  we  will  receive 
in  time  that  due  and  substantial  recogni- 
tion which  Californians  are  always  willing 
and  prepared  to  extend  to  their  co-workers. 


SPURIOUS   WINES. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Viticul- 
tural Commission,  the  President,  Mr.  Arpad 
Haraszthy,  was  authorized  to  engage  coun- 
sel to  assist  the  Board  in  procuring  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  office  such  instruc- 
tions to  collectors  as  would  ensure  the  en- 
forcement of  Section  3,328  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  The  section  referred  to  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  On  all  wines  made  in  imitation  of 
sparkling  wine  or  champagne,  but  not  made 
from  grapes  grown  iu  the  United  States, 
and  on  all  liquors  not  made  from  grapes 
or  berries  grown  in  the  United  States,  but 
produced  by  being  rectified  or  mixed  with 
distilled  spirits  by  the  infusion  of  any  mat- 
ter iu  spirits,  to  be  sold  as  wine,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  wine,  there  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  bottle  or 
package  containing  not  more  than  one  pint. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
shall  cause  to  be  affixed  to  each  bottle  or 
package  containing  such  merchandise,  a 
special  stamp  denoting  the  tax  herein  im- 
posed." 

The  construction  of  the  first  clause  re- 
lating to  imitation  champagnes  was  tested 
some  years  ago  in  its  application  to  wines,  < 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  not 
naturally  fermented  in  bottle,  *nd  it  was 
decided  that  such  imitations  did  not  bring 
the  wines  so  made  within  the  operation  of 
the  law.  It  is  not  now  proposed  under  this 
section  to  reopen  the  imitation  question, 
but  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  re-  ' 
maining  provisions,  which  apply  to  still 
wines. 

A  meeting  of  wine  merchants  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  was  called 
by  Mr.  Haraszthy  to  take  part  in  a  confer- 
ence between  the  officers  of  the  Board  and 
their  legal  counsel;  this  took  place  at  the 
offices  of  the  Commissioners  in  this  city  on 
the  13th  inst. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  opened  the  meeting  by 
stating  the  object  of  the  movement  that  had 
been  inaugurated  and  making  it  known  that 
he  had  solicited  the  services  of  two  active 
friends  of  viticulture,  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent 
and  Hon.  John  T.  Doyle,  both  of  whom 
had  agreed  to  act,  when  necessary,  on  be- 
half of  the  vine-growers,  without  charge  to 
the  State  for  professional  work.  The  coun- 
sel named  were  present  to  consider  what 
steps  should  first  be  taken. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  further  explained  that  last 
May  a  complaint  was  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mission concerning  adulterations  and  bogus 
wines  in  the  East,  made  in  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 3,328  of  the  Federal  statutes.  Bogus 
wine  was  reported  to  be  made  in  New  York 
in  which  no  grapes  grown  in  the  United 
States  were  used.  In  other  cases  a  certain 
amount  of  wins  was  used  with  sugar  and 
water  to  lengthen  it  out.  Then,  last  year, 
there  being  a  depression  in  the  raisin  mar- 
/ket,  large  quantities  of  foreign  raisins  were 
fermented  and  used  in  wine.  This  was  ia 
plain  violation  of  law,     A  special  meeting 
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of  the  Commission  was  called  at  that  time 
and  a  report  was  received  from  a  committee 
of  wine  merchants  who  had  been  appointed 
at  »  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco,  May 
]5,  1884.  This  committee  consisted  of  J. 
Frowenfeld,  J.  J,  Jacoby  and  Charles 
IJuudschu.  Eesohitions  were  drawn.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
June  the  speaker  was  given  charge  of  the 
whole  matter,  with  power  to  employ  coun- 
sel. Representatives  of  the  wine  interest 
have  been  to  Washington  and  correspon- 
dence has  passed.  With  such  high  freights, 
high  caskftge  and  high  labor  as  California 
has  to  pay  for,  her  wine-growers  cannot 
compete  with  the  wine-adulterations  of  the 
East,  Wine  is  exempt  from  taxation  that 
oar  industries  may  be  encouraged.  In  four 
VI  five  years  California  can  furnish  all  the 
wine  the  country  wants,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  and  it  will  be  pure  wine. 
Recently  Mr.  Haraszthy  had  seen  a  circular 
issued  East,  giving  liquor  dealers  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  manufacture  of  wine  at  a 
cost  of  twelve  cents  per  gallon.  Against 
such  a  proposition,  if  allowed,  California 
wine-growers  cannot  make  headway. 

C,  A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Viticultural 
Officer,  read  from  a  letter  which  he  had 
recently  received  from  New  York.  He 
learned  that  there  are  two  concerns  in  New 
York  City  which  make  a  business  of  doctor- 
ing wine — one  in  Second  avenue  and  one 
in  Broad  street.  One  of  these  concerns 
makes  15,000  gallons  per  month.  He  had 
recently  an  experience  related  to  him  at 
Sacramento  illustrative  of  the  evil.  Gov. 
Stoneman  went  East  to  see  if  he  could 
imake  a  market  for  sweet  wines.  He  ap- 
proached a  druggist  and  gave  prices.  The 
■druggist  heard,  and  then  gave  him  a  fluid 
to  taste  which  he  called  wine,  and  which  he 
(the  druggist)  said  that  he  had  made  him- 
self at  a  cost  of  seventeen  cents  per  gallon. 
It  was  well  to  call  attention  to  the  stuff 
these  bogus  wines  are  made  of — glucose 
syrup,  mixed  with  alcohol,  etc.  Such  mix- 
tures should  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Doyle  said  that  he  had  looked  the 
taw  over  with  Mr.  Sargent,  and  the  provis- 
ions seemed  plain  enough.  If  they  were 
enforced  they  would  practically  prohibit 
ibogus  wine  manufacture  with  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  per  pint  or  eighty  cents  per  gallon. 
_An  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  some  ad- 
-verse  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  had  been  made.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  that  ruling,  if  any  had 
been  made,  before  an  intelligent  action 
.could  be  taken. 

Ex-Senator  Sargent  coincided  with  Mr. 
'Doyle's  views,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
until  they  knew  how  the  commissioners 
had  actually  decided.  He  spoke  of  the 
Delano  case,  and  reviewed  the  law  as  he 
l)elieved  it  to  be.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  idea  was  to  reach  out  for  some  law 
more  permanent  than  the  present  revenue 
aw.  The  times  were  changing,  and  while 
ihe  treasury  was  overflowing  with  money, 
a  tax  enforced  in  favor  of  the  purity  of 
wine  might  be  regarded  in  favor  of  the  hy- 
gienic laws,  if  not  as  a  mere  temperance 
law.  He  intimated  that  he  thought  that 
Congressional,  or,  at  any  rate.  State  legis- 
lative laws,  should  be  adopted,  by  which 
fraudulent  wines  should  be  stamped  some- 
what in  the  .same  manner  as  the  distinction 
is  made  in  some  States  between  oleomar- 
garine and  butter.  Leaving  aside  the  tem- 
perance quedtiou,  the  unsuspecting  should 
be  guarded  against  deleterious  wines, 
wlj^ther  they  were  glucose,  red  wines,  or 
Ijfiokdust  chantpagnes.   Hp  agreed  with  his 


colleague  that  more  definite  detail  should 
V)e  given  before  any  action  could  be  taken. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  subject, 
favoring  action,  by  Mr.  Bundschu  and 
Mr.  Lachman. 

To  test  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Doyle  *ade  a  motion  that  the  Commission 
should  communicate  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  informing  him  that 
the  law  was  being  violated,  and  asking  that 
proper  instructions  be  issued  to  Collectors 
to  enforce  it. 

This  was  carried  unanimously  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


S|>nrions  )tit<l  Adnlteratecl  Wines, 


The  following  extract  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  AVetmore,  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
recent  action  of  the  Commission : 

Thrre  is  a  law  which  provides  for  the 
taxation  of  spurious  and  adulterated  wines. 
It  has  been  nullified  by  a  construction  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  Our 
Commission  has  authorized  its  President  to 
take  steps  towards  obtaining  a  new  ruling. 
If  ),he  law  proves  ineffective,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  make  it  operative  in  such  a 
manner  that  consumers  may  be  protected 
from  imposition,  and  producers  against 
ruinous  competition. 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this  evil, 
I  will  quote  a  portion  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  recently  received  from  a  wine  dealer 
of  New  York.  He  writes  under  date  of 
August?,  1884: 

*  '  *  As  I  have  tasted  here  some 
verj'  good  Burgundy  wine  made  in  Califor- 
nia from  the  Pineati  grape,  1  don't  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  your  State  will  produce 
in  a  few  years  as  good  wine  as  is  produced 
in  France.  The  greatest  enemy  you  will 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  spurious  wines. 
As  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  be  manu- 
factured, the  wines  of  the  country  will  lin- 
ger under  a  cloud,  as  much  of  the  wine  sent 
here  from  California  is  "doctored,"  and, 
consequently,  its  quality  is  spoiled 


this 


kind 
-,  on 


I  kuow  two  manufacturers  of 
of   trash,  one  with  the  name  of 
Second    avenue,   and    the    other    Messrs. 

,    Broad   street,    New   York.      They 

each  manufacture  over  15,000  gallons  a 
month .  The  former  sells  it  as  it  is  made 
to  the  wine  dealers  throughout  the  city  and 
country,  and  also  mixes  some  himself;  but 
the  latter  are  all  using  it  for  mixing  with 
California  wines,  and  send  it  to  every  State 
in  the  Union .  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then, 
that  California  wines  do  not  gain  reputation 
.as  rapidly  as  they  should,  and  as  their  fair 
quality  deserves?  . 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  will  try  to 
influence  members  of  Congress  in  respect 
to  enforcing  the  law.  All  the  grape-growers 
of  the  country  and  the  honest  wine  dealers 
should  petition  to  have  the  manufacture  of 
this  vile  stuff  prohibited. 

The  essential  features  of  these  spurious 
wines  are  corn  spirits,  glucose,  acids  and 
flavoring  matters,  all  of  which  can  be  put 
together  very  cheaply.  When  mixed  with 
pure  wines,  dishonest  retailers  use  the 
compounds  to  enable  them  to  undersell 
those  who  sell  pure  goods.  The  consumers 
are  imposed  upon,  money  is  obtained  under 
false  pretenses,  and  our  producers  are  pre- 
vented from  enlarging  their  markets  by 
j-eason  of  the  unpopularity  which  commer- 
cial swindling  causes .  The  stamp  of  the 
internal  revenue  should  follow  and  identify 
these  goods  throijghout  the  trade  upon  ail 
forms  in  which  they  reach  the  actual  con- 
sumer. Such  a  law  would  be  more  effect- 
ively enforced  than  one  prohibiting  spu- 
rious manufactures . 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  municipal 
T9gulatJons  should  not  also  provide  for  the 


detection  and  punishment  of  the  crime  of 
selling  goods  under  false  pretenses.  The 
worst  enemy  of  the  producer  is  the  dis- 
honest retailer,  who  swindles  consumers 
and  thwarts  the  laudable  ambition  of 
honest  industry. 


TREATIEN    or    l-OMMERCR  AJTD  THE 

hawaiia:v  treaty. 


The  Chronicle  had  an  article  in  a  recent 
issue  objecting  to  treaties  of  commerce,  in 
which  it  cited  the  Hawaiian  Treaty  as  the 
"  frightful  example.''  It  complained  that 
the  profits  arising  from  the  treaty  inured 
to  a  single  firm;  that  although  sugar  was 
now  cheap  it  is  not  because  of  this  treaty 
but  from  other  causes,  and  lastly,  that 
owing  to  the  policy  of  the  overland  railroad 
corporations  the  Pacific  Coast  does  not 
participate  in  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  universal  depression  in  the  sugar  mar- 
ket. This  is  the  Chronicle's  position,  and 
from  this  standpoint  it  argues  against  the 
proposed  Spanish-West  Indian  treaty  of 
reciprocity,  and  by  inference  also  against 
the  Mexican  treaty. 

There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  says 
that  in  the  country  of  the  blind  a  one-eyed 
man  is  king.  He  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  his  countrymen  and  rules  them .  On 
this  question  our  enterprising  contemporary 
is  attempting  the  role  of  the  one-eyed  ruler 
of  the  blind.  It  only  sees  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue. But  this  community  is  not  so  blind 
on  economic  questions  as  it  looks,  and  it 
can  discriminate  between  cause  and  effect 
much  better  than  the  CAronicfe  does.  Our 
purpose,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  treaties 
of  commerce  in  the  abstract  but  to  defend 
the  Hawaiian  treaty  from  all  attacks  direct 
or  indirect. 

We  admit  the  reciprocity  treaty  has  been 
a  good  thing  for  Hawaiian  planters.  If  it 
had  not  been,  it  would  not  have  been  a  good 
thing  for  this  country .  It  is  based  upon  a 
mutual  reciprocity  of  advantages;  but  the 
Chronicle,  with  its  "single  eye''  to  the  main 
chance,  advocates  what  is  known  as  "  Irish 
reciprocity  "  in  which  the  advantage  is  all 
on  one  side.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of 
monopoly  which  our  inconsistent  contem- 
porary should  exercise  forthwith. 

Let  us  come  to  facts  and  figures .  First, 
the  Chronicle  objects  that  the  free  importa- 
tion of  Hawaiian  sugar  has  not  cheapened 
the  price  of  that  commodity.  Granted; 
but  how  could  it  ?  Does  our  contemporary 
not  know  that  the  annual  sugar  production 
of  Hawaii  scarcely  exceeds  60,000  tons  in 
the  very  best  year,  and  that  this  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  full  average?  But  it  is  a  mere 
spoonful  of  sugar  compared  to  the  total 
annual  consumption.  Statistics  of  the 
sugar  trade  for  the  past  two  years  prove 
this,  and  these  are  sufficient  for  comparison. 
Thus: 


SUGAR  FREE. 

Pounds. 

1883 114,132,670 

1884 125,158,677 


DoUam. 
7,340,033 
7,108,29'2 


Total 239,291,347 

SUGAR  DUTIABLE, 

Pounds. 

1883 2,023.648,653 

1884 2,630,352,807 


Louisiana,      two 
years 490,616,064 


$14,448,325 


Dollars. 
84,29,'),287 
91,080,953 


239,291,347  pounds.  So  it  will  be  evident 
from  this  exhibit  that  the  price  of  sugar 
could  not  be  sensibly  influenced  one  way  or 
other  by  Hawaiian  imports,  but  that  it  was 
regulated  by  the  large  importation  from 
Cuba,  British  West  Indies  and  other  points 
of  production,  aggregating  in  the  two  years 
under  review,  4,6.54,001,400  pounds.  In  tho 
same  years  this  country  imported  402,080 
gallons  of  molasses  from  Hawaii,  worth 
$60,456,  and  66,954,796  gallons  from  other 
places  worth  $13,219,833.  Thus,  in  every 
aspect  of  the  case  the  Hawaiian  treaty 
plays  an  inconsiderable  part  in  regulating 
thef price  of  sweetening  substances . 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  point  of 
showing  that  this  country  has  had  a  suffi- 
cient offset  to  the  loss  of  revenue  on  Ha- 
waiian sugar  since  the  treaty  came  into 
operation.  The  Chronicle's  strong  point 
consists  in  loss  of  revenue .  It  argues  that 
if  Hawaiian  sugar  were  taxed  aa  Cuban 
sugar  is,  the  revenue  would  have  been  so 
much  the  gainer  in  the  past  eight  years. 
This  does  not  follow,  however .  Until  the 
treaty  was  ratified  Hawaii  sent  its  sugar  to 
Australia  and  Scotland  for  refining,  and  its 
imports  were  mainly  from  the  United  King- 
dom. It  IS  beyond  a  peradventure  that 
Hawaiian  trade  would  have  continued  in 
this  drift  until  now  but  for  the  treaty, 
wherefore  the  argument  based  upon  loss  of 
revenue  is  fallacious .  From  1868  to  1875, 
the  year  before  the  treaty,  which  went  into 
effect  in  September  1876,  the  total  annual 
average  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Hawaii  was  $1,950,000.  It  was  $12,014,528 
in  1883,  just  eight  years  afterwards.  So  it  is 
evident  that  the  treaty  alone  created  this 
growing  and  important  trade,  and  that 
without  it,  our  annual  transactions  with 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  would  not  exceed 
$2,500,000. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  loss  of  revenue 
argument  is  not   fallacious:    what    then? 
Why,  that  the   United  States  has  been  the 
gainer.      We  import  Island  sugar  that  we 
refine  and   sell   at  a  prcfit,  thus  employing 
skilled  labor  in  a  variety   of  ways  which 
could  not    be   done  without  this  import; 
and  the  Island   planters  buy  of  us  in  ex- 
change for  their  products   everything  they 
want .     We  thus  make   a  profit  both  ways . 
But  this  is  not  nearly  all .     There  is  a  very 
large   accruing   advantage  to    the    United 
States  most  of  which  does  not  figure  in  the 
trade  returns,  and  which  is  to  be   solely 
credited  to   the   treaty.      Let  us    simply 
summarize  a  few  of  the  items  : 
Vessels  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
inter-island  tratle,  since  treaty,  sail 
16,  steam  12;   tons,  5073;  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  fitting $556,530 

One   iron  steamer,  WO  tons,  built  at 

Philadelphia,  for  inter-islajid  trade. .  130,000 
Built    on    Pacific   Coast  for  Hanaiiaii 
trafle  with  San  Francisco,  10  sail  ves- 
sels, 2406  tons;  cost,  exclusive  of  fit- 
ting           175,000 

"Alameda"  and  "Mariposa,"  iron, 
built  by  Cramp  &  Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, 2000  tons.cost 1,000,000 

Steam  tugs,  built  in  Philadelphia .  9O,00O 

California  Sugar  Refinery,  cost 1,750,000 

Iron  pipes  for  irrigation    in    Islands, 

abcut. 800,000 

Fittin.;'  foregoing  steam  and  sail  ves- 
sels, about 490,000 


Total 5,144,617,524        4175,376,240 

We  have  thus  the  fact  demonstrated  that 
in  the  past  two  years  the  home  consump- 
tion of  cane  sugar,  exclusive  of  candies, 
molasses,  beet  and  maple  sugar,  syrup 
from  sorghum, glucose  and  other  sweetening 
Substances,  was  5,3^,908,971  pounds,  of 
which  the   Hawaiian  Islands  cpntribnted 


Total $4,991,530 

To  this  total  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
must  be  added  the  monthly  disbursement 
for  wages  and  supplies,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  our  local  trade.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  apart  from  the  profits 
upon  our  increased  Hawaiian  trade  under 
the  treaty,  employment  has  been  found  for 
our  manufacturers  and  skilled  mechanics 
in  a  direction  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  open  to  them.  The 
direct  and  indirect  advantage  therefore  un- 
der the  treaty  far  outweighs  the  apparent 
logs  of  revenue. 
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IJIPOKTA5IT    TO    CALIFORNIA. 


Dull  times  iu  California  formed  the  topic 
of  an  eilitorial  article  iu  BradslretV s  jour- 
nal of  September  6th.  The  remarks  of  that 
leading  financial  paper  are  pertinent.  They 
deal  without  reserve  with  the  salient  points 
of  the  commercial  situation  here,  and 
should  receive  the  attentive  consideration 
of  our  business  men.  Trade  is  dull  because 
the  demand  has  fallen  off  through  outside 
competition  and  scarcity  of  money.  It  is 
no  secret,  however,  that  although  money  is 
not  in  circulation  it  is  held  in  large  re- 
serve by  the  banks,  whose  management  is, 
in  our  judgment,  V3ry  short-sighted.  In- 
stead ot  helping  to  carry  merchants  over 
the  dull  spell  it  looks  as  if  the  policy  of  the 
banks  were  to  aggravate  the  situation.  The 
consequence  is  thiit  there  has  not  been 
any  Fall  trade  worth  noting  this  season. 
Country  orders  come  in  slowly  and 
in  very  limited  amount.  The  ware- 
houses are  tilled  with  merchandise,  in- 
terest upon  which  is  eating  up  pros- 
pective profits;  and  the  season  advanced 
without  any  great  sign  of  improvement. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  practical 
value  to  try  and  find  out  the  cause  with  a 
view  of  providing  a  remedy. 

Our  New  York  contemporary  suggests,  as 
a  cause  of  dull  times  iu  California,  the 
effect  of  railroad  discrimination,  or  rather 
the  special  contract  system.  Undoubtedly 
this  has  had  its  cifect,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  has  been  magnified  in  the 
popular  imagination.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  San  Francisco  is  at  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  continental  travel,  and 
that  so  long  as  traflBc  and  freight  are  regu- 
lated by  distance,  so  long  will  the  points 
nearer  the  liase  of  Eastern  supply  have  an 
advantage  over  this  city.  In  other  words, 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  Keno  and  other 
places  along  the  lina  of  railroad  travel 
should  be  able  to  lay  down  merchandise 
more  cheaply  from  New  York  or  Chicago 
direct  than  they  could  buy  similar  goods 
from  San  Francisco  houses,  unless  the 
transportation  companies  discriminated  iu 
favor  of  this  city,  which,  in  j>oint  of  fact, 
is  what  the  railroad  has  done.  But  the 
completion  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroads  has  revolutionized  the 
commercial  field,  and  it  has  become  imper- 
ative to  remove  every  embargo  from  the 
sea  route  to  enable  San  Francisco  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  Eastern  cities  within 
its  own  legitimate  field  of  business  enter- 
]>rise.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem,  and  it  is  one  which 
our  merchants  should  apply  themselves  to 
without  delay.  The  sea  route  should  be 
open  to  all  shippers  without  reserve  or  dis- 
crimination. 

But  this  alone  would  accomplish  little. 
The  charges  upon  shipping  at  this  port  are 
excessive.  These  charges  are  kept  up  in 
the  interest  of  a  narrow  and  selfish  mono- 
poly, which  is  coining  money  out  of  its  ex- 
tortionate demands  upon  everything  that 
enters  and  leaves  the  port.  Farmers  are 
very  heavily  taxed  by  the  tug  boat  and 
pilotage  monopolies,  and  the  only  wonder 
to  us  is  that  they  hava  so  long  submitted  in 
silence  to  this  most  outrageous  combina- 
tion. Of  course,  the  tax  is  an  indirect  one, 
but  it  none  the  more  surely  falls  upon 
them.  If  San  Francisco  were  a  free  port, 
ships  could  afford  to  carry  away  our  pro- 
ducts and  bring  back  merchandise  at  far 
lower  freights  than  they  can  do  now;  and 
this  difference  in  freight  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  merchandise  between  the  ship  and 
warehoose  is  the  amount  which  the  farmers 


and  consumers  are  compelled  to  pay  to 
this  harbor  monopoly.  Let  the  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  bestir  themselves  in  this 
matter.  The  times  are  propitious  for  a 
change.  The  head  of  this  giant  monopoly 
is  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship  from  California.  This  scheme  should 
be  defeated.  Let  it  be  understood  that  no 
candidate  or  party  will  be  supported  which 
docs  not  guarantee  the  breaking  up  of  the 
tug  boat,  pilotage  and  harbor  monopoly. 
If  this  be  done,  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  removed,  and  a  potent 
factor  in  causing  dull  times  will  disappear. 


WIVE    EXl'OSITIOSrS. 


FiXpositions  have,  by  their  frequency, 
accumulated  a  mass  of  information  in  all 
industries.  They  have  been  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  means  of  rendering  the 
bulk  of  the  people  familiar  with  what  one 
and  all  industries  are  capable  of  producing. 
An  enormous  stimulus  has  been  given  to 
emulation  by  the  great  shows  in  everj' 
civilized  country.  The  International  Ex- 
hibition at  New  Orleans  will  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  for  the  industries  of 
the  South  and  the  regions  which  send  sam- 
ples of  their  products  there.  Our  Cali- 
fornia horticulturists  will  be  well  repre- 
sented, for  great  interest  is  taken  in  the 
matter  by  our  wide-awake  fruit-growers, 
and  indeed  they  have 'something  to  show. 
The  wine-growers  have  not  acted  conjointly 
regarding  exhibits  of  California  wines,  and 
individuals  only  will  give  proofs  at  New 
Orleans  of  the  excellency  of  the  produce  of 
our  vineyards .  The  period  in  which  that 
exposition  takes  place  is  adverse  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  grapes,  as  the  season  of  matur- 
ity is  four  mouths  earlier.  Grapes  are 
perishable  and  cannot  be  shown  satisfactor- 
ily in  January  and  later,  even  could  they 
be  preserved  in  perfect  shnpe .  Our  wines 
will  excite  interest  in  New  Orleans,  where 
they  are  known.  Probably  New  Orleans 
is  the  plaJe  where  wines  are  most  appre- 
ciated, that  is  to  say,  proportionately  the 
community  of  New  Orleans  is  the  largest 
wine-consuming  one  in  the  United  States . 
It  might  be  interesting  to  gather  statistics 
there  of  the  effect  of  the  consumption  of 
wine  in  the  sensible  French  way  as  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  both  the  consump- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors  on  the  part  of 
wine-despisers,  and  with  the  effect  of  the 
habits  of  abstentionists  in  regard  to  drunk- 
enness and  general  health . 

The  efforts  of  Italy  to  improve  their 
great  industry  of  viticulture  have  be«n  un- 
tiring for  the  last  fifteen  years.  An  en- 
lightened government  there  began  the  re- 
form, and  patriotically  the  movement  was 
continued  by  all  classes  until  fine  results 
can  now  be  shown,  which  are  instructive  to 
all.  Experimental  stations  have  been  in- 
stituted. Men  of  great  oenological,  agri- 
cultural and  chemical  attainments  are  oc- 
cupied to  further  the  work  of  improvement, 
after  the  requirement  of  it  has  once  been 
felt,  and  princes,  dukes  and  counts,  toge- 
ther with  scientists  of  great  names  are  en. 
rolled  in  the  number  of  the  foremost  to  ad- 
vance the  industry.  An  exhibition,  which 
is  really  a  national  one  and  eagerly  visited 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  is  now  open  at 
Turin .  The  division  for  wine  exhibits  is 
not  the  least  frequented,  on  the.  contrary, 
it  excites  the  greatest  interest,  and  com- 
paratively the  exhibits  are  unexpectedly 
numerous.  Not  less  than  773  exhibitors 
have  sent  about  4,000  different  qualities  of 
wines  there .     From  Tuscany   and   Central 


Italy  238  exhibitors,  from  Piedmont  and 
Liguria  196,  from  Lombardo  Veneto  93, 
from  Southern  Italy  136,  and  from  Sicily 
aud  Sardinia  110  exhibitors  sent  their 
wines  on  exhibition.  The  arrangements 
in  which  the  pyramids  of  bottles  are  placed 
are  said  to  bo  very  tasteful,  and  the  judg- 
ment displayed  in  the  details  of  the  vessels 
and  their  adornments  iu  many  instances 
surprises  the  art-loving  Italians.  There 
are  20,000  bottles  of  wines  exhibited. 
Respecting  the  indications  of  varieties  and 
locality  of  origin  of  the  vines  exhibited,  a 
critic  observes  :  "Unity  of  grape  varieties 
and  unity  of  locality,  that  is,  choice  of  the 
light  varieties  for  a  given  locality,  is  still 
far  from  the  mark .  The  period  of  reform 
is  still  too  short  to  allow  people  to  have 
made  the  decided  choice  of  the  proper 
varieties  and  the  proper  blends.  But 
many  places  show  their  rapid  progress  by 
the  early  adoption  of  unities  aud  success 
derived  thereby .  Versality  in  grape-grow- 
ing is  unpardonable  ;  ambition  of  plurality 
of  varieties  and  consequent  diversity  of 
wines  on  the  part  of  individual  growers  is 
to  be  blamed." 

In  California  the   result  aimed  at  is   to 
find  the   few  varieties  best   suited  to  each 
region ,     "We  are  searching  iu  this  direction 
and  our  versality  in  this  regard  is  laudable 
until   we  settle   the  question:     Which  few 
corresponding   varieties    are   the  best    for 
my  location?     Mr.  Wetmore  imbued  by  the 
truth  that  each  region  should  produce  that 
one  or  few  appropriate  kinds  of  wine  which 
will  be  the  best,  urges  such   researches  on 
all  and  assists  to  the   best  of  his  ability  in 
attaining  this   result.     It  will   be  to    the 
interest  of    the  different  localities    to  treat 
the  subject   of   selection  unitedly,  and   the 
viticultural  clubs  should  make   all   efforts, 
by   comparison   of   what  has   been  experi- 
mented with,  and  what  is  apparently  worth 
trying,  to  come  gradually  near  the  solution 
of  the   problem.     It  will  take  some  years. 
Let  patience  and  perseverance  be  exercised, 
aud    the  profit   from    united  action  in   re- 
searches will  be  sure.     At   the   State   Con- 
vention to  be  held  shortly   it  will  be  a  pro- 
minent subject  to  examine  the   merits  and 
defects  of  quite  a  number   of  varieties.     It 
will  redound   to   the  good  of  all  that  ques- 
tions be  asked,  where  many  will  be  gather- 
ed, to  clear  up  doubts  on  which  one  or  the 
other  may  be  assured,  and  be   glad  to  com- 
municate to  those   who   wish  to  be  enlight- 
ened .  I 
At  the  exhibition  of   Turin  a  division  is 
made   of   the  wines  from  large  producing 
and  shipping  houses  and  of  those  produced 
by   small   viticulturists.     Mention  is  made 
of  Piedmontese  table  wines  {di  paslo)  from 
Acqui  and   Chieri,  of  robust  wines,  Barolo 
wines,  next   wines   of   Gattinara,  Ghemme 
and  Nebbiolo  wine.  The  producers  of  these 
wines  are  considered  to   have  had  the  good 
sense  of  aiming   at  types  of  wines,  having 
chosen  their  unities  of  varieties  of  vines  for 
their  production.       Sparkling    Muscat   of 
the  firm  of  Gancia  Brothers  of  Canelli,  and 
the   Italian   champagne    of    Comm.    Bos- 
chiero  of  Asti  are  recognized  as  successes. 
From   the   Venetian   province    the   known 
Valpolicella   wine   is   presented  by  quite  a 
number    of    producers.     Latium    exhibit* 
from   the    Castelli   Romani,   Pomino    and 
Trebbiano  wines  of  high  merits.     Southern 
Italy   shows   Falerno,  Capri  and   Lacryma 
Christi,   Lipari   aud   Greco   wines.     Sicily 
makes  a  grand  show   of   wines  of  heavy, 
fiery  character.  Marsala,  in  many  vintages, 
is  exhibited  by   several  of  the   great  wine 
firms   of   that   place.     Sardinia   sent   from 
Cagliari  collections  of    Vernaccia,  Campi- 


dano,    Canonao  wines,    from   Sassari,  Mal- 
vasia,  Oristano,  Oliastra,  and   Gird   wines 

The  list  of  local  committees  of  wine- 
growers from  places  which  exhibit  collect- 
ively, and  in  the  tasting  division  allow  the 
merits  to  be  ascertained  by  more  than  a 
look  at  the  corked  bottles,  is  quite  numer- 
ous and  proves  the  earnestness  of  the  efforts 
to  raise  the  wine  industry  unitedly  in  Italy, 
In  Piacenza  the  society  of  grape-growers 
has  opened  a  cellar  for  the  sale  of  table 
wines  of  a  constant  type  and  in  Ancona 
this  example  is  followed  by  the  Ampelogra 
phic  Provincial  Commission.  This  step 
will  prove  a  decided  means  ot  raising  the 
standard  of  wines  in  Italy,  for  it  may  bi 
presumed  that  such  action  on  the  part  ot 
.some  associations  will  be  successful,  will 
create  the  feeling  of  necessity  of  emulation 
and  consequent  efforts  on  the  part  of  grow- 
ors  generally  to  produce  what  the  accepted 
taste  demands. 

It  will  be  worth  while  at  the  near  Con- 
vention to  discuss  this  wise  action  of  the 
Italian  umologieal  associations  and  call  the 
attention  of  growers  to  the  desirableness  of 
striving  as  much  as  our  varieties  will  allow, 
when  fixed  upon  or  while  trying  to  fix  them, 
to  arrive  at  model  types  to  be  made  con- 
stant. The  way  is  open,  chiefly,  as  regards 
the  ordinary  wines  of  which  we  may  expect 
an  increasing  production,  to  grow  and  ma- 
ture for  consumption  a  few  types,  merging 
into  them  the  different  kinds  now  produced 
in  abundance,  in  the  most  acceptable 
blends,  leaving,  of  course,  to  the  dealer  to 
do  his  best  in  that  direction. 


Hoiitepiilclnno   Wine. 


Among  the  wines  of  Italy,  from  time  im- 
memorial, that  of  the  above  name  has  en- 
joyed a  grand  reputation .  It  is  the  wine 
.  of  the  famous  Est !  Est  !  Est !  designation . 
Its  color  is  deep" garnet  and  of  great  bril- 
liancy, its  flavor  perfumed,  its  taste  some- 
what pungent,  but  extremely  pleasant  and .' 
rich.  The  grape  varieties  employed  for' 
this  wine  are  red  and  white;  of  the  former 
the  Sangiovese  (Brugnola),  Canajolo,  Bru- 
ganico  aud  Mainmola,  aud  of  the  white 
grapes  Trebbiano,  Moscadello  aud  Malva- 
sia.  The  grapes  for  a  quality  Mouteiiul- 
ciano  must  be  selected  accurately  matured, 
well  cleansed  of  dust  and  sulphur  adhering, 
and  mixed  in  proportion  of  three  of  red  to 
one  of  white  grapes . 

Jealous  of  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  produce  of  Mouteiiulciano,  the 
establishment  of  on  experimental  vine- 
yardist  school  and  cellar  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  flourishing  establishment, 
because  well  directed  by  Professor  Sestini . 
Possibly  the  Montepulciano  Government 
wine  school  will  have  to  cease,  as,  V>y  the 
generosity  of  Signor  Vegni,  one  million  of 
francs  has  been  left  for  the  establishment 
of  an  agrarian  institute  at  the  Capezzine, 
near  Cortone,  some  12  kilometers  distant 
from  Montepulciano,  and  the  school  of  the 
latter  place  will  be  incorporated  at  the 
Capezzine  institute,  of  which  Professor 
Vannuccio  Vannucci,  the  author  of  the 
"practical  guide  f or  reconstitution  of  the 
vineyard,"  will  be  the  director. 

What  a  lesson  indeed  is  taught,  by  an 
Italian  benefactor  and  patriot  who  fosters 
the  grape-growing  of  future  generations,  to 
the  misguided  Prohibitionists  of  America, 
who  condemn  wine  along  with  distilled 
drinks ! 


The  shipments  by  sea,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  California  wines,  since  our  last 
issue,  amount  to  26,513  gallons,  valued  at 
$14,796  89. 
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HINTS   TO    WIBTE-MAKERS. 


The  authorized  pen  of  Bfiron  Babo  in 
his  latest  issue  of  the  Weinlaube,  gives  such 
exodllont  advice  to  the  Austrian  vitieul- 
turists,  imder  the  heading  of  "hints  for 
the  young  wine  treatment, "  that  it  would 
be  losing  a  good  opportunity  if  we  did  not 
extract  from  his  article  what  is  applicable 
to  California. 

The  Baron  is  an  enthusiastic  authority 
and  will  not  withhold  his  permission,  which 
I  solicit,  to  take  advantage  of  his  writing 
for  (he  good  of  an  enlarged  circle  of  suf- 
ferers from  adverse  circumstances. 

Austria  seems  to  have  had  to  contend 
*with  extreme  difficulties  for  the  vintage. 
Oars  were  unusual,  and  a  pretty  large  per- 
centage of  grapes  was  lost  or  immature. 
The  Baron  says  respecting  his  own  country : 
"  In  the  vintage  of  1884  we  cannot  gather 
the  grapes  when  we  wish,  but  have  lorcibly 
to  gather  because  winter  is  at  the  door,  and 
because  the  grapes,  having  a  very  small 
content  of  sugar,  would,  by  tarrying  in 
gathering  them,  be  reduced  quantitatively 
by  frost,  rain  or  snow.  We  had  only  14 
warm  days  and  nights;  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  had  sunny  days,  but  cold  nights;  the 
flowering  took  place  very  late.  Thus  we 
cannot  be  astonished,  except  from  the  very 
early  ripening  varieties,  to  make  any  but 
very  sour  wine.  Of  course  our  1884  wine 
will  be  consumed.  Even  that  of  1864  with 
the  enormity  of  20  to  30  per  mille  acids 
was  consumed.  But  some  amelioration 
should  be  made  to  have  a  tolerable  pro- 
duct. To  change  and  improve  the  vintage 
by  sugar  addition  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  law  prohibits  it  and  really  it  is  a  hard 
fate  to  have  sugar  in  the  beet  this  year  in 
super-abundance,  so  much  so  that  the  sugar 
stores  are/  fxill  and  by  reason  of  lack  of 
consumption,  one  refinery  after  the  other 
has  to  shut  up — while  in  the  grape  nature 
did  not  supply  the  saccharine  to  sufficiency. 

Let  us  see  how,  without  the  means  the 
law  does  not  allow,  we  can  do  something 
towards  improving  our  new  wines .  Every 
reflsctive  vitioulturist  will  have  discerned 
the  qualities  of  the  grapes  and  kept  his 
more  perfect  ones  strictly  apart  from 
damaged  grapes  in  the  press.  Mixing  up 
good,  middling  and  bad  grapes  is  ruin. 
By  the  smallest  addition  of  defective  grapes 
the  better  produce  would  be  rendered 
worthless.  The  jioorer  the  grapes,  the 
more  fear  for  hurtful  influence  from  the 
stalks,  because  these  on  an  imperfectly 
matured  bunch  are  full  of  sour  and  astrin- 
gent sap.  Thus  for  white  wines  care  should 
be  taken  to  press  the  grapes  without  any 
stalks.  In  crushing  grapes  of  low  sugar 
development  the  first  squeezing  should  be 
kept  separate  as  superior.  The  low  sugar 
content  yielding  a  low  spirit  proportion  in 
the  young  wine,  the  addition  of  the  finest 
spirit  up  to  the  average  strength  of  a  model 
wine  would  be  advisable  in  order  to  render 
the  wine  safe  for  preservation.  In  no  case 
should  lime  be  employed  to  reduce  the 
acids  which  are  sure  to  be  in  excess .  Must 
of  grapes  of  small  saccharine  proportion 
should  be  fermented  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
therefore  the  temperature  be  more  elevated 
than  ordinarily.  Thus  the  formation  of 
the  elements  of  disease,  which  in  fermen- 
tation at  a  low  temperature  and  of  pro- 
longed duration  is  more  thorough,  will  be 
avoided.  The  sooner  the  sugar  of  infericr 
must  is  transformed  into  alcohol,  the  less 
the  probability  of  disease.  A  temperature 
of  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  will  be  tfet 
in  the  case  of  sugar  poor   musts.     Heating 


a  part  of  the  must  up  to  130  or  140  degrees 
and  by  powerful  incorporation  of  the  same 
to  the  whole  mass  to  ferment,  may  reach 
this  elevation  of  temperature.  Another 
means  will  be  to  pass  the  whole  of  the 
must  through  a  Pasteur  heater  at  70  de- 
gi-ees  Fahrenheit.  This  will  prevent  the 
coagulation  of  albuminous  matter,  and 
therefore  fermentation  not  be  hindered . 
This  will  also  be  a  means  of  more  easier 
settling  of  the  young  wine  and  clearing  of 
the  same  after  a  few  rackiugs.  Frequent 
racking  of  the  young  wine,  thus  allowing 
it  to  ab.sorb  a  moderate  amount  of  air,  will 
aid  in  maturing  the  wine  and  render  it 
more  resistant  against  disease.  The  same 
process  of  rapid  fermentation  at  a  more 
elevated  temperature  applies  to  red  miists 
of  poor  grapes.  Properly  caring  for  the 
young  wine,  so  as  to  advance  its  formation 
towards  maturity,  and,  when  attaining  a 
proper  degree  of  the  same,  blending  it 
judiciously  with  analogous  or  suitable  older 
wine  will  be  another  way  of  improving  the 
quality." 

This  operation,  however,  should  be  per- 
formed only  after  careful  trials,  and  "judi- 
ciously," as  the  Baron  advises. 

The  writer,  upon  the  authority  of  prac- 
tical wine-men  and  scientists,  advised  some 
friends  to  use  the  "Martin  Pagis  Wine- 
Conservateur,"  a  French  preparation  of 
elements  exclusively  of  the  gi-ape  and  the 
vine,  tannin  seemingly  being  the  basis,  for 
the  prevention  of  development  of  the  germs 
of  disease  which  enter  the  wins  from  de- 
fective grapes.  Trials  are  being  made  in 
several  cellars  with  the  Conservateur.  The 
dose  is  a  very  small  one  and  harm  cannot 
be  caused  by  its  application.  The  substance 
has  been  in  use  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  is  in  growing  demand  there,  so  much 
so,  that  people  who  have  used  it  will  not 
discontinue  it,  but  apply  it  with  the  confi- 
dence of  experience.  The  advice  of  Baron 
Babo  of  frequent  rackings  of  the  young 
wine  is  certainly  valuable.  Many  a  cask 
of  wine  from  grapes  damaged  by  the  un- 
toward rains  that  interrupted  our  still  con- 
tinued vintage,  will  require  this  extra  atten- 
tion and  it  is  obvious  that  frequent  clean- 
sing of  the  young  wine  from  the  precipitate 
is  an  excellent  means  of  advancing  the 
wine.  The  moderate  absorption  of  air 
while -the  wine  is  being  racked,  should, 
however,  be  only  that  of  pure  air  with  ap- 
propriate weather,  and  the  casks  should  be 
kept  constantly  fiUled,  as  every  one  knows. 

F.  POHNDORFF. 


THE    TAKHTAX    ORAPE. 


EuiTOK  Merchant  : — Keplying  to  the  re- 
quest for  some  notes  about  the  Tannat 
grape  or  Baron's  Tannat  of  Madiran,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  a  former  issue 
of  your  paper,  I  should  prefer  suspending 
judgment  about  what,  in  Oakville  and  Glen 
Ellen,  has  been  grown  on  vines  now  three 
years  in  our  California  soil,  until  samples 
and  among  them  some  of  new  Tannat  wine, 
made  at  the  experimental  cellar  of  the  Uni- 
versity laboratory,  will  be  examined  by 
many  at  the  State  Convention  in  the  first 
days  of  December.  With  relation  to  the 
latter  wine  I  can,  however,  sny  a  few 
words,  as  I  happened  to  have  the  same  to- 
day in  my  hands,  racking  the  small  quan- 
tity of  about  8  litres  made  from  grapes  sent 
by  Mr-  Crabb  to  Berkeley.  These  grapes 
were  mouldy  when  arriving,  and,  notwith- 
standing careful  washing  of  all  and  picking 
off  all  berries  not  perfect,  unfortunately 
the  wine  resents  itself  of  the  state  of  the 
grapes.     The  lesson  from  this,  which  I  am 


sorry  to  say,  has  to  be  drawn  from  quite  a 
number  of  samples  of  wines  from  difiereut 
grai)es  sent  to  Berkeley  is,  that,  as  all 
know,  grapes  should  be  crushed  fresh  and 
before  any  germs  of  decomposition  and 
disease  can  be  formed  in  or  on  them.  My 
remarks  on  the  samples  of  wine  from  the 
above  mentioned  Tannat,  for  Professor  Hil- 
gard's  information  were  these  : 

Seemingly  the  deepest  tinted  wine  of  all, 
color  the  finest  ruby,  astringency  excellent, 
and  did  not  the  mouldy  taste  pervade  the 
wine  so  completely,  both  its  taste  and  flavor 
of  fruityness  which  resembles  that  of 
blackberry  in  fragrance,  would  come  better 
to  the  fore  than  it  does,  although  the  beauty 
of  its  expression  is  so  decided  that  any 
connoisseur  will  distinguish  the  splendid 
properties  of  the  wine  from  the  Tannat 
grape,  which  are  sure  to  be  lasting,  cap- 
able of  developing  and  rendering  great  ser- 
vice in  blends  with  homogeneous  and  with 
inferior,  but  frank  and  neutral  tasting 
wines. 

I  may  merely  add  that  my  expectations 
from  the  Tannat  grape  are  great,  and  I 
believe  that  the  same  here  is  not  in  any 
way  inferior  to  the  excellent  Madiran  wines 
I  used  diluted  as  an  accompaniment  to  my 
dinners  when  in  Paris,  as  often  happened, 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Baron,  at  whose  table 
there  was  the  choice  of  good  wines,  but 
where  I  generally  showed  my  predilection 
for  that  good  wine,  which  for  quenching 
one's  thirst  admits  of-  a  copious  dilution  by 
water.  To  compare  Tannat  with  Caber- 
nets and  high  class  clarets  is  not  admissible. 
It  is  both  a  good  table  wine  and  will,  as 
said,  raise  the  qualities  of  wines  not  rich 
in  elements  the  Tannat  possesses.  It  will 
depend  upon  both  tests  and  taste  which  of 
the  color  and  astringency  rich  grapes,  the 
Bouschet,  Syrah,  Teinturier,  Crabb's  Bur- 
gundy, and  others,  will  be  the  most  useful. 
But  from  first  impressions,  and  as  it  is  a 
good  bearer,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Tannat  will  hold  a  good  place  on  the  list 
of  California  adoptations.     The  analysis  of 

1883  Tannats  just  published  in  Professor 
Hilgard's  bulletin  Ko.  21  shows  a  good 
composition   of   the   same,  and  that  of  the 

1884  will  prove  confirmatory,  minus  the 
defect  from  mould  on  the  grapes  employed. 

There  were  no  others  at  our  command, 
for  Tannat  grapes  are  yet  scarce,  and  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  use  them. 

F.  Pqhndokff. 

Tlie    Iniinigratloii    Aitsoclalion. 

The  offices  of  which  are  located  at  No .  10 
California  street,is  doing  excellent  work, and 
we  must  pay  the  gentlemen  who  are  perform- 
ing the  executive  work,  the  compliment  of 
respect  for  their  earnest  and  active  labors . 
The  information  that  intending  settlers  can 
gltan  at  the  ofiice  is  reliable  and  well- 
grounded.  No  exaggerations,  no  alluring 
descriptions,  but  the  severe  truth  is  ob- 
tained there ;  and  certainly  these  efforts  to 
give  such  information  as  is  wanted  by  the 
fathers  of  families,  destined  to  seek  their 
home  here  and  swell  the  ranks  of  our  hard- 
working rural  proprietors,  should  be  foster- 
ed by  voluntaryMnformation  from  all  re- 
gions regarding  lands  and  possibilities  with 
the  same.  The  ofiices  are  vi  sited  by  many 
immigrants  and  it  would  be  well  if  samples 
of  products  and  data  concerning  them  were 
sent  voluntarily  to  the  above  address,  for 
exhibition  for  the  instruction  of  newcomers . 
We  mention  this  of  our  own  accord  and 
without  being  asked  to  do  so  by'the  Asso- 
ciation. We  admire  Mr.  Paul  Olker's 
earnest  endeavors  to  impress  upon  settlers 
the  advantages  and  practicability  of    olive-  | 


culture  as  one  of  the  important  and  profit- 
able cultivations,  sure  to  make  the  fortune 
of  those  who  quickly  and  intelligently  take 
this  branch  of  agriculture  in  hand. 

STATE     IRKIUATIOJir     t:«N  VENTIOBT. 

To  be   Held   at  Fresno.  December  3m, 
iSH*. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
State  Irrigation  Convention  held  at  River- 
side in  May  last,  a  great  Irrigation  Conven- 
tion will  assemble  at  the  Grady  Opera 
House  in  Fresno  on  W^ednesday  the  3rd  day 
of  December,  1884,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
will  continue  in  session  so  long  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  may  require.  All  per- 
sons interested  in  this  question  are  invited 
to  attend  the  convention  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions. 

The  report  of  the  Irrigation  Committee 
of  the  last  Legislature,  says  ;  "  We  found 
upon  examination  that  these  counties 
(Fresno  and  Tulare)  are  .already  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  irrigation  canals, 
even  miles  away  from  the  ditches,  the  sub- 
terranean waters  having  risen  to  meet  the 
surface  waters  carried  outward  by  percola- 
tion and  capillary  attraction,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  less  water  will  be  required 
each  succeeding  year  for  a  given  area.  No 
reservoirs  have  yet  been  constracttd,  but 
we  believe  by  the  exercise  of  due  care  to 
prevent  waste,  that  the  natural  supply  from 
the  stream  wiU  prove  sufficient  to  supj^ly 
the  country  herein  referred  to  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  is  the  deliberate  conclusion  of 
your  committee,  that  for  these  counties — 
and  in  fact  for  the  south  half  of  this  State 
— a  system  of  irrigation  is  indispensable; 
that  without  it  the  progress  of  the  State 
must  be  fatally  retarded.  Therefore  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  such  legislation 
be  immediately  had  as  will  protect  what 
has  already  been  done  and  render  more 
perfect  the  system  now  in  operation  and 
such  other  legislation  as  shall  guarantee 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 


A  correspondent  writing  from  Apex,  San 
Diego  county,  says  that  the  Muscats  in  that 
section  were  blasted  badly  last  Spring  and 
set  less  than  half  a  crop.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  these  rotted  on  the  vines  just  as  they 
were  ready  to  be  picked  for  raisins .  The 
cause  seems  to  be  too  much  water .  Not  a 
single  vineyard  there  has  ever  been  imgated 
but  the  soil  is  yet  full  of  water  from  last 
Winter's  heavy  rains.  This,  with  light 
rains  at  the  time  of  ripening  and  except- 
ionally damp  weather,  completed  the  ruin. 


On  the  21st  of  October  an  International 
Phylloxera  Congress  was  oi^ened  at  Turin, 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Italy's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  Ministers 
of  State,  the  Prefect,  Mayor,  and  other  dig- 
nitaries. This  is  an  eloquent  proof  of 
what  interest  is  taken  in  viticulture  in 
Italy.  Mr.  Planchon  was  named  the  Pre- 
sident of  Honor  of  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Tozetti  acting  President  and  Messieurs 
Cornu,  Foix  and  Salamanca  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 


Mr.  W.  B.  West  of  Stockton,  sent  last 
week  to  the  office  of  the  State  Vitieultural 
Commission,  some  of  the  Spanish  Almeria 
grapes  which  he  had  grown.  The  cbisters 
are  loose,  the  skin  tough  and  the  flavor  ex- 
cellent. The  peculiarity  of  this  grape  is 
that  it  can  be  shipped  for  a  long  distance 
without  damage,  large  quantities  being 
imported  into  the  Eastern  States  from 
Spain. 
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November  21,  18^4 


STATE      OF    CALIFORNIA. 

BOARD    OF    STATE 

Viticultural     Commissioners. 


Office  of  thf.  Chief  Executive 
ViTicuLTUBAL  Officer, 
No.  204  Montgomery  street. 
San  Feancisco,  Noyember  15,  1884. 
To  the  Local  Resident  Inspectors  : 

Gentlemen — The  Third  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Conventiou  will  be  held,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Commission,  com- 
mencing Saturday,  November  29th,  and 
continuing  each  day  the  following  week, 
excepting  Friday,  iu  Irving  Hall  (formerly 
known  as  Dashaway  Hall),  San  Francisco, 

Subjects  relating  to  soils  and  cultivation 
will  not  be  discussed  this  year,  excepting  as 
they  may  be  involved  in  the  topics  se- 
lected for  the  different  sessions.  The  work 
of  the  Conventions  heretofore  has  been 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  selection, 
plantation  and  cultivation  of  vineyards; 
the  work  for  this  year  will  be  principally 
in  relation  to  products  of  viticulture,  mar- 
kets, and  legislation  affecting  the  same. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives  of  the 
raisin  industry  will  present  numerous  in- 
teresting exhibits,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
discuss  and  study  many  important  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  branch  of  our  indus- 
try. In  this  respect,  subjects  pertaining  to 
cultivation  of  the  Moscatel  and  other  varie- 
ties will  be  necessarily  involved,  as  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  discussed  during 
previous  conventions. 

It  is  desired  also  that  the  subject  of 
shipping  and  packing  table  grapes  will  be 
more  fully  and  practically  presented  by 
competent  persons  than  heretofore. 

Exhibits  of  wines  and  brandies,  es- 
peciallj'  such  samples  of  the  vintage  of  this 
year  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  local  pecu- 
liarities, as  well  as  the  results  of  novel  fer- 
mentations and  distillations,  are  solicited 
as  objects  for  study  and  comparison.  All 
samples  should  be  plainly  labeled,  so  as  to 
indicate  year  of  vintage,  name  of  producer, 
place  of  producing  vines,  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  varying  proportions  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  grapes  that  have  entered 
into  their  composition.  Merchants  and 
wine-makers  having  interesting  samples, 
which  may  be  used  as  means  for  instruction 
and  as  aids  to  the  advancement  of  the 
quality  of  our  products,  are  requested  to 
exhibit  the  same,  together  with  such  infor- 
mation concerning  them  as  may  serve  to 
benefit  the  public.  Exhibitors  are  re- 
quested to  be  present  during  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  and  to  contribute  for 
the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned  any 
explanation  of  methods  of  fermentation, 
blending,  treatment,  distillation,  etc., 
which  the  study  of  their  samples  may 
require.  Those  who  may  have  defective 
wines  may  obtain  some  advantage  by 
bringing  samples,  marked  as  such,  for 
special  examination,  with  a  view  to  the 
suggestion  of  remedies  in  future  fermen- 
tations. 

The  Commission  does  not  invite  exhibit- 
ors to  present  samples  for  competitive  pur- 
poses; our  object  is  to  invite  vine-growers 
to  enter  seriously  into  sincere  critical  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  their  various 
products,  and  to  become  students  in  the 
common  school  of  experience. 

As  we  know  that  all  generally  successful 
practice  may  be  based  on  sound  theory,  we 
r^oo^i;se  that  it  is  most  important  for  qb  to 


see  and  compare  the  results  attained  by 
pursuing  different  methods  in  accordance 
with  different  theories.  Practice  must  vary 
in  accordance  with  local  conditions  and 
circumstances,  materials  used  and  products 
desired;  it  is,  therefore,  most  important 
that  local  rules,  based  on  experience, 
shoiild  take  the  place  of  general  theory  as 
rapidly  as  our  progress  may  permit.  To 
this  end,  exhibitors  should  be  as  careful  as 
possible  in  explaining  their  samples. 

Those  who  are  new  to  this  industry 
should  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  most 
experienced  sincerely  and  readily  confess 
the  desire  and  need  of  learning  from  all 
possible  sources.  There  are  none  who  have 
mastered  the  arts  of  viticulture;  all  are  yet 
beginners. 

Each  viticultural  section  of  the  State 
should  have  representatives  at  our  State 
Conventions  to  attend  all  its  sessions 
patiently.  It  would  be  advisable  in  many 
places  to  meet  and  provide  for  such  repre- 
sentation, and,  if  necessary,  by  making 
contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  dele- 
gations, whose  duty  it  may  be  to  make  re- 
ports upon  their  return.  A  large  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  performed  will  be 
during  the  informal  examination  and  study 
of  exhibits,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  cannot  be  reported  by  the  press  or  the 
Commission. 

Among  the  exhibits  that  we  now  know 
will  be  ready  for  study  are  about  twenty 
blended  fermentations  and  several  experi- 
mental distillations  from  the  laboratory  of 
our  Commission,  about  eighty  from  the 
State  University,  twenty-five  from  Mr.  J. 
H.  Drummond,  and  a  considerable  number 
from  Mr.  H.  W.  Crabb;  besides  these,  we 
now  know  of  experimental  distillates  from 
Mr.  George  West  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Eose, 
illustrating  the  merits  of  different  varieties 
of  vines. 

The  Commission  will  endeavor  to  procure 
for  comparison  with  our  California  products 
as  many  models  of  excellence  of  foreign 
production  as  may  be  obtained.  Contri- 
butions are  also  solicited. 

Irregular  discussions  and  debates  which 
do  not  conduce  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  many  who  may  attend  will  be  avoided. 
Inquiries  of  a  personal  character,  and  only 
for  personal  information,  may  best  be 
made  during  the  informal  morning  sessions, 
so  as  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  others  or 
delay  progress.  The  list  of  those  who  will 
be  prepared  to  discuss  systematically  the 
topics  for  the  different  sessions  is  not  yet 
complete. 

To  facilitate  our  work,  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  general  rules  of  the  last  State  Con- 
vention, from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Our  Commission  reserves  the  right, 
through  its  presiding  officers,  to  rule  out  of 
order  any  discussion  which  is  foreign  to  or 
unfriendly  to  the  purposes  of  the  conven- 
tion; also,  to  so  regulate  any  discussions 
as  to  time  in  speaking,  etc. ,  as  to  eUcit  as 
wid )  a  range  of  study  as  possible.  It  is 
not  the  design  of  these  conventions  to 
make  positive  utterances,  affecting  the 
policy  of  the  vine-growers  and  others  in- 
volved in  our  industry,  by  passing  reso- 
lutions, writing  formal  reports,  etc.,  but  to 
permit  each  member  to  glean  for  himself 
or  herself  as  much  information  as  possible, 
free  from  the  bias  that  may  creep  into 
hastily  prepared  resolutions  and  hurriedly 
digested  reports.  If,  however,  there  should 
be  any  subject  apparently  demanding  a 
formal  expression  of  opinion,  a  resolution 
relftting  to  the  Sftpie  pay  be  ^cte^  Ppo°» 


after^being  first  referred  to  a  committee  and 
reported  upon  on  a  subsequent  day. 

"A  special  committee  will  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  all  exhibits  and  to  direct 
the  manner  of  their  inspection.  People 
will  not  be  invited  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion to  eat  or  drink  viticultural  products, 
except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  intelli- 
gent examination  of  the  same  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee;  therefore,  large 
exhibits  are  not  solicited,  a  few  bottles  of 
any  particular  kind  of  wine  or  brandy,  or  a 
single  box  of  raisins,  being  sufficient  for  all 
critical  purposes.  In  the  case  of  rare  and 
small  lots  of  experimental  wines,  etc.,  a 
single  bottle  will  be  acceptable." 

A  special  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  raisin  exhibits. 

The  Programme  of  the  Convention  will 
be  essentiallj'  as  follows: 

Satdbdat,  November  29th. 

The  morning  will  be  devoted  to  reception 
and  classification  of  exhibits,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  sent  so  as  to  reach  the  Hall 
on  the  evening  before,  addressed  (per 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express)  to  J.  H. 
Wheeler,  Secretary,  Irving  Hall,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1:30  p.  M. — Questions  of  legislation.  State 
and  national,  affecting  viticultural  indus- 
tries, including  the  tariff,  internal  revenue, 
taxation  of  spirits  used  in  preserving  sweet 
wines,  the  law  concerning  spurious  com- 
pounds, the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  with  Mexico, 
etc. 

8  p,  M. — Same  subjects  continued, 

(N.  B. — The  Raisin  Committee  will  be 
expected  to  report  on  this  day  relating  to 
the  demand  for  an  increased  duty  on 
raisins.  Members  of  Congress,  both  elect 
and  in  office,  members  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  of  the  State  Executive,  will  be 
specially  invited  to  attend.) 

Monday,  December  1st. 

10  a.  m. — Inspection,  examination  and 
study  of  viticultural  products;  informal 
conferences. 

1 :30  p.  M. — Discussion  of  the  production 
and  marketing  of  raisins  and  shipping 
grapes. 

8  p.  M. — Same  subjects  continued. 

Tuesday,  December  2d. 

10  A.  M. — Inspection,  etc.,  of  viticultural 
products;  informal  conferences  continued. 

1:30  p.  M. — Reports  of  Professor  E.  W. 
Hilgard  and  Professor  W.  B.  Rising  on 
studies  and  investigations  of  practical  and 
theoretical  fermentation  and  diseases  of 
wines,  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission; also,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Comr 
mission,  with  incidental  discussion  of 
questions  raised. 

8  p.  M. — Same  subjects  continued. 

Wednesday,  December   3d. 

10  A.  M. — Inspection,  etc.,  of  viticultural 
products;  informal  conferences  continued. 

1:30  p.  M, — Practical  experiences  in  fer- 
mentation and  distillation  under  varying 
circumstances  in  California. 

8  p.  M. — General  theory  of  fermentation, 
blending  and  treatment  of  musts,  and  care 
of  new  and  old  wines,  on  which  successful 
practice  is  based. 

Thubsday,  December  4th. 

10  A.  M. — Inspection,  etc.,  of  viticultural 
products;  informal  conferences  continued. 

1 :30  p.  M. — Discussion  of  the  merits  of 
different  types  of  wines  and  brandies,  as  il- 
lustrated by  practical  experience  and  ex- 
periment, and  the  methods  of  producing 
the  same;  local  possibilities  and  acoqjn- 
plisj^ments, 


8  p.m. — Markets  for  viticultural  produ'  Is; 
obstacles  in  trade;  methods  for  instructing 
consumers  as  to  the  merits  of  products  a  mi 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  same;  and  the 
division  of  risks  of  carrying;  vintages  bu. 
tween  producers  and  merchants. 
Fbiday,  December  5th. 

No  sessions;  the  Hall  has  been  previously 
engaged. 

Satueday,    December    Gth. 

10  A.  M. — Reports  of  committees  and  in- 
formal  personal  conferences. 

1:30  p.  M. — Discussion  of  questions  of 
hygiene  and  the  public  welfare,  as  invoivid 
in  the  progress  of  viticulture;  the  ahuso 
and  the  rational  use  of  wines  and  sijirits. 

8  p.  M. — Experience  of  the  world,  deniDU- 
strating  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  vitimil- 
tural  industries.  Errors  of  certain  ecclesi:is. 
tical  and  prohibition  opponents  of  viticul- 
ture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 


RESISTANT    VIIHES. 


Editoe  San  Fbancisco  Meechant  :  In 
your  issue  of  November  7th  I  notice,  uudrr 
the  heading  of  "  Resistant  Vines,"  a  query 
propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Adolphe  Flamant, 
As  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  contio- 
versy  with  Mr.  Flamant,  recent  experii  ure 
having  fully  proved  to  me  that  he  cauuot 
conduct  such  with  a  fair  discussion  of  facts 
such  as  can  alone  serve  the  interests  of  the 
public,  I  decline  to  answer  his  questions,  or 
to  enter  into  any  argument  with  him. 

For  the  information  of  yourself  and  the 
public,  however,  I  will  freely  admit  that  I 
am  not  infallible,  but  liable  to  mistakes  and 
oversights  like  other  mortals,  and  that,  in 
speaking  of  250  acres  of  resistant  vines,  I 
ought  to  have  excepted  the  Californica,  as 
one  the  resistance  of  which  is  not  futti/ 
proven  to  me.  My  reasons  for  doubt  and 
for  preferring  the  Riparia  and  others,  I 
have  given  elsewhere.  I  freely  admit  also, 
that  35  years  of  close  observation  in  griipi- 
growing  have  fully  convinced  me  that  1  ilo 
not  know  everything  pertaining  there  ii, 
but  really  very  little;  but  that  little  is  biis-  d 
upon  practice  and  facts,  gained  stej)  In- 
step. I  have  never  written  or  said  any- 
thing but  my  honest  convictions,  based  <  n 
experience,  and  when  I  committed  an  ovn- 
sight,  as  in  the  above  case,  have  been  will- 
ing and  ready  to  admit  it.  Whether  Mr, 
Flamant' s  opinion  is  entitled  to  more  1k- 
lief  among  your  readers  than  mine,  I  leave 
for  their  decision,  as  this  is  the  last  ncri 
I  shall  take  of  him  in  your  columns. 
Yours  and  theirs,  respectfully, 

Geoege  Hu.smans, 
Talcoa  Vineyards,  Napa  Co.,  Nov.  17,  is.st. 


The  St,  Helena  Star  gives  the  following 
additional  figures  to  its  previous  estinnito 
of  wine  to  be  manufactured  this  year  lu 
Napa  Valley:  G,  Crochat  &  Co,,  100, OOU 
gallons;  G,  Meredith,  8500  gallons. 


Customs    llulles. 

Duties  paid  at  Custom  llouae  for  fortnigrht  ending 
November  19th,  Duties  payable  in  United  States  i,'old 
coin,  standard  dollars  or  jfreenbacks: 

Nov.     6,  Thursday «T5,«(I1  86 

'       7,  Friday ;3:!,.'i:W  85 

'       8,  Saturday <n,:?7l  74 

'    10,  Monday 1  1 ,.-)  12  !)6 

'    1],  Tuesday 10,32!)  08 

'     V2,  Wednesdav 00,41:!  97 

'    13,  Thursday.' '27,471  48 

'     14,  Friday 16,lli»  IS 

•    15,  Saturday 14,04  1  113 

'    17,  Monday .•ivi,:ir>0  (10 

'    18,  Tuesdav »2.'20X  06 

'    19,  Wednesday ;u,'272  .59 

Total $336,559  93 

Previous  fortnight,,.,. ,  4,96,444  1? 


:|3vember  7,  1884 
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^lamlnntiun   of  Red  Wines   t'rom   So- 
uoma  and  Napn  Counties. 

[Universit}'  Bulletin  No.  21.] 
;We  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  J.  H. 
iruramond,  of  Glen  Ellen,  and  H.  A.  Pel- 
ijt,  of  St.  Helena,  the  opportunity  of  com- 
ijiring  with  each  other,  as  well   as  with 
jiiiilar  ones  heretofore  examined  (see  Bul- 
(itin   No.    13),  the   wines   of  some  of   the 
ore  important  and  promising  claret  grapes 
late  introduction.     Some  of  these  wines 
;re  made  in  small  quantities  only,  frcm 
e   crop  of  1883,  and  may  therefore  not 
present  in  every  respect  the  probable  out- 
me  of   large  scale   production  hereafter; 
t  as  to  the   main  points  they  are  doubt- 
is  representative,  in  so   far   as  a   single 
ntage  can  be.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
at  in  Sonoma,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
luntry  north  of  the  bay,  the  grape  crop  of 
183  was  seriously  affected  by  the  hot  June 
inds,  not  only   shortening   the  total  pro- 
ict,  but   also   affecting,  more   or  less,  its 
neral  quality,  especially  as  regards  color, 
hich   was   deficient  throughout  as   com- 
ired  with  good  years. 
In  the  table  below,  data  previously  ob- 
ined  and  reported  are  placed  alongside  of 
ose  now  communicated.     The  wines  were 
1  sound  and  in  good  condition  when  re- 
ived. 
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Of  the  varieties  given  in  the  table,  the 
wo  first — Tannat  anACabernet  Sauvignon — 
re  especially  noted  as  producing  wines  of 
igh  quality,  the  former  being  the  grape 
intering  mainly  into  the  vrines  of  Madiran 
,nd  other  localities  of  the  Pyreneean  re- 
ion;  while  the  Cabernet  Sauvignon  gives 
ts  high  qualities  to  the  Chateau  Lafitte 
md  related  wines .  It  is  curious  to  note 
he  constant  difference  caused  in  both 
vines  here  analyzed  by  the  respective  lo- 
alities,  all  the  figures  except  those  for  acid 
)eing  higher  for  Oakville  than  for  Glen 
Jllen.  This  recalls  the  difference  in  the 
espective  soils,  that  of  Mr.  Crabb's  vine- 
•ard  being  (as  heretofore  noted)  valley 
and,  with  a  gray  loam  soil,  largely  inter- 
nixed  with  slaty  rock  fragments;  while 
ilr.  Drummond's  vineyard  lies  enrolling 
yt  undulating  land,  immediately  adjacent 
3  the  It«d  hills,  at  outlet  of  a  canyon,  the 


soil  itself  of  a  reddish  tinge  and  rather 
heavier  than  the  Oakville  soil.  Mr.  Pel- 
let's soil  seems  practically  identical  with 
Mr.  Crabb's.  As  regards  the  figures  for 
Carignane,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  Mr.  Pellet's  vines  are  of  considerable 
age,  those  from  which  the  Livermore  and 
Fresno  wines  were  made  were  only  in  their 
third  year,  and  were,  therefore,  liable  to 
differ  materially  from  the  older  grapes, 
while  agreeing  closely  among  themselves. 
Considering  first  the  matter  of 

"  BODY,'' 

Or  solid  contents,  we  find  in  the  Cabernet 
and  Tannat  a  difference  approaching  to  50 
per  cent  in  the  excess  in  the  Oakville  wine 
over  that  from  Glen  Ellen,  the  latter  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  the  figures  for 
"clarets,"  the  former  to  the  Burgundies. 
In  the  Teinturier  the  difference  is  mate- 
rially less,  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  there  is  a  difference  of  about  two  per 
cent  in  the  alcoholic  contents,  the  valley 
wine  again  being  the  stronger.  They  are, 
however,  from  different  vintages.  The 
Sirah  from  Glen  Ellen  also  shows  a  lighter 
body  than  is  commonly  supposed  to  belong 
to  that  grape.  The  Grosse  Blaue  from 
Oakville  shows  a  remarkable  excess  of 
body  over  that  from  Pellet's,  although  in 
other  respects  the  two  wines  agree  closely, 
and  neither  offers  a  suspicion  of  imperfect 
fermentation.  "Heavy  body"  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Crabb's  location.  Pellet's  Carignane 
also  has  a  rather  light  body. 

ALCOHOLIC    CONTENTS. 

Crabb's  wines  have  throughout  a  higher 
alcohol  percentage  than  either  Drummond's 
or  Pellet's.  Some  of  this  may  be  due  to 
personal  practice  in  respect  to  the  ripeness 
of  the  grapes  when  picked.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  in  1883,  a  year  of  a  more  or 
less  defective  vintage,  all  allowed  their 
grapes  to  acquire  all  the  sugar  they  could. 
Probably  the  youth  of  Drummond's  vines, 
as  compared  with  Crabb's,  has  here  also 
exerted  its  influence.  Still,  it  cannot  but 
be  noticed  that  all  the  noble  grapes  on  this 
list  (counting  out  the  Teintuiier  and 
Grosse  Blaue)  have  given  rather  a  low 
average  of  alcohol.  This  is  a  pregnant  fact 
in  reference  to  the  prevailing  lamentable 
practice  of  wine  merchants  in  gauging  the 
price  of  wines  purchased  sensibly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  alcoholic  strength.  So  long 
as  this  is  tolerated  by  producers,  and 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  sugar  to 
must  having  less  than  the  arbitrarily  pre- 
scribed minimum  of  22  of  sugar,  w^e  shall 
vainly  strive  to  improve  the  quality  and 
reputation  of  California  wines  by  the  intro- 
duction and  culture  of  the  best  grape  varie- 
ties. The  wines  grown  at  the  rate  of  ten 
or  twelve  tons  per  acre  in  the  hot  valleys 
will  carry  the  day  so  long  as  this  vicious 
practice  is  adhered  to. 
In  the  matter  of 

TANNIN, 

The  table  is  very  instructive.  The  high 
value  of  the  Tannat  and  Grosse  Blaue  as 
furnishers  of  tannin  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  closely  concordant  results  of  the  two 
pairs  of  analyses,  the  average  of  the  Tan- 
nat being  nearly  1.80  promille,  that  of  the 
Grosse  Blaue  nearly  2.45;  the  Tannat  is 
followed  closely,  however,  by  Pellet's 
Carignane  (1.62),  showing  one  good  reason 
why  the  Carignane  blends  so  well  with  the 
Zinfandels  of  Napa,  and  the  comparison  of 
Pellet's  products  of  older  vines  with  those 
from  three-year  old  vines  of  both  Fresno 
aijd  I4vern>ore,  shows  very  well  0T»e  of  tj»e 


defects  of  these  firstlings  of  our  young 
vineyards,  which  should  be  kept  well  in 
mind  by  those  blending  for  the  market, 

ACID. 

In  regard  to  acid,  the  Tannat  and  Cab. 
Sauvignon  show  a  striking  and  concordant 
difference  for  the  two  localities,  Oakville 
showing  in  each  case  nearly  1  promille  less 
than  Glen  Ellen,  and  the  latter  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  the  accepted  average 
for  clarets,  and  rather  remarkably  nearly 
alike  for  tne  four  wines — Tannat,  Cabernet, 
Teinturier  and  Sirah. 

The  acid  percentage  for  the  Grosse  Blaue 
is  almost  identical  for  Crabb  and  Pellet, 
and  is  rather  low,  pointing,  as  heretofore 
remarked,  to  its  adaptation  to  blends  with 
the  rather  acid  Zinfandels  with  low  tannin. 

The  Carignane  shows  a  rather  high  acid, 
and,  with  its  high  tannin  and  low  body, 
stands  quite  near  the  Tannat  as  grown  by 
Crabb.  The  marked  difference  in  flavor 
between  the  two  wines  determine,  of  course, 
a  difference  of  adaptation  as  to  blends;  but 
of  the  two  the  Carignane  seems  to  come 
nearest  to  "standing  on  its  own  feet"  as  a 
claret  grape  acceptable  to  the  general  mar- 
ket. 

Altogether,  Glen  Ellen  appears  in  these 
comparisons  as  a  locality  adapted  to  the 
Ifghter  and  more  acid  (and,  therefore,  pos- 
sibly high  bouquet)  claret,  while  the  two 
valley-slope  localities  of  Napa  yield  heavier- 
bodied  and  also  more  alcoholic  and  astrin- 
gent wines.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  slaty 
soils  of  the  Oakville  region  seem  to  differ 
quite  materially  from  the  properly  alluvial 
soils  of  St.  Helena,  and  approach  those  of 
the  hills  in  the  latter  locality. 


THE     lilVERIWORE    VIKTAKE. 


The  musts  from  the  young  vines  have 
averaged  higher  in  sugar  than  those  of  any 
other  entire  section  that  has  yet  been  re- 
ported to  us.  Zinfandels  averaged  about 
22  per  cent  sugar,  with  .some  lots  at  25 ; 
Mataro,  Carignan  and  Grenache  yielded 
from  21  to  24%;  Folle  Blanche,  22  to  24; 
Burger,  22;  Pinots,  26;  and  others  in  sim- 
ilar proportions.  The  second  crop  Zinfan- 
del  has  been  picked  and  fermented,  show- 
ing from  21  to  23  per  cent  sugar  and  good 
color. 

The  Aguillon  winery  has  made  up  about 
45,000  gallons  of  wine,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  of  very  choice  quality.  Next  year 
the  estimated  crop  will  be  250,000,  and  in 
the  following  year  not  less  than  1,000,000 
gallons.  Samples  of  this  year's  vintage 
will  be  shown  at  the  State  Viticultural  Con- 
vention. 

The  soils  of  this  region  are  all  gravely, 
some  mixed  with  red  clay  and  some  with 
black  loam,  all  having  been  brought  down 
from  a  cretaceous  mountain  range,  largely 
impregnated  with  calcareous  matter.  The 
absence  of  summer  fogs  and  good  drainage 
explain  the  even  maturity  of  the  crop.  The 
vine  planters  have  all  been  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  plant  for  fine  pi'oducts  and  antici- 
pate great  results  as  to  quality.  The 
maiden  crop  of  this  year,  although  it  must 
fall  short  of  future  possibilities,  will  assist 
the  merchants  in  determining  what  is  in 
store  for  the  future  from  this  region . 

Under  the  influence  of  this  industry, 
Livermore  has  increased  in  population  and 
elects  a  leading  vine  grower  to  the  Assem- 
bly. Among  the  planters  of  new  vineyards 
are  five  graduates  of  our  State  University 
and  a  Professor  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

RECUOKITIOHr. 


The  first  practical  vintage  of  the  Liver- 
more valley  is  that  of  1884 .  In  1881  all 
the  territory  between  and  south  of  Pleasan- 
ton  and  Livermore,  including  the  gravely 
alluvions  of  the  Arroyo  del  Valle  and  the 
Arroya  Mocha,  was  an  open  country,  with- 
out fences,  held  in  large  tracts  and  devoted 
to  grain  culture.  At  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal land  owner  of  the  district,  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Black,  now  Assemblyman  elect, 
conceived  the  idea  that  his  property  might 
prove  valuable  for  viticulture.  With  this 
idea  in  view,  he  sought  the  advice  of  the 
present  Executive  Officer  of  the  Viticultural 
Commission,  who,  after  examining  the  sec- 
tion, resolved  to  cast  his  lot  with  its  future 
prospects.  Since  then,  commencing  virith 
the  spring  of  1882,  about  3,000  acres  have 
been  planted  in  the  choicest  wine  grapes  of 
the  State.  About  10,000  acres  have  been 
subdivided  for  vineyards,  all  of  which  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  under  cultivation .  Mr. 
Aguillon,  the  well-known  wine  maker  of 
Sonoma,  induced  by  his  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Mortier,  formerly  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
purchased  last  year  a  site  for  a  winery  and 
contracted  for  all  the  maiden  crops  of  this 
vintage  that  he  could  get  at  the  rate  of  $30 
per  ton.  A  few  others  started  experimental 
fermentations  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  products  of  the  young  wines,  one  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Booqueraz  of  Oakland.  The 
fermentation  conducted  on  a  small  scale  by 
the  last-named  gentleman  was  examined 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Chauche,  a  wine  merchant  of 
this  city,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  has  already  joined  with  Mr. 
Bocqueraz  in  purchasing  a  tract  of  sixty- 
three  acres  near  Livermore,  where  they 
will  erect  a  winery  and  plant  vines.  Thf  y 
have  sent  to  Bordeaux  for  ^  stock  oj  the 
flnest  Tarieties  to  plant, 


Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Meechant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  April  5th : 


tiflicial. 

Frksno,  Cal.,  April  5,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  Merchant.  —  Dear  Sir:  Below 
13  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

Jiesolved— That  this  Association  recognize  the  San 
Francisco  Merchant  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aole  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
taken  more  th.an  ordinary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  agree  to  give  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  tiiat  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
era  in  agricult'iral  implements  and  other  merchandisd 
who  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturists  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mkrchant  on  a  sound  footing,  bj'  giving  it  a 
large  share  of  their  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
San  Francisco  Merchaxt  Publishing  Co.  for  past  fn- 
vors.  C.  F.  KiGGs.  Secretary. 


1,000,000 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS 


.OF  AtL  THE 


Choicest  Imported  Varieties, 

For  Sale  by 
CHARLES  LE  FRANC, 

WINE    MEKCHANT. 

Proprietor    New    Alinaden    Vineyard. 

PRICES  TO  SUIT. 


Address : 
P,  0.  BoK,  787, 


Sa.\  Jose, 
Santa  dim  Co.,  Cal. 
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SAX  fea:n^ois'oo  mekchant. 


November  21.  1884 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  ! 


THE   PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN 
OP    1884. 


ELECTION   OF 

CLEVELAND  &  HENDRICKS 


Intense  Excitement  and  Olose  Vote. 


For  the  purpose  of  placing  readers  of 
the  Merchant  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
early  possession  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
late  exciting  general  election  in  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  the  return  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  Vice-President,  the 
following  summarj'  of  that  event  was 
specially  prepared  for  circulation  in  the 
Islands,  and  forwarded,  as  an  Extra,  by  the 
Oceanic  Go's,  steamer  "Alameda." 


THE    CANDIDATES. 

The  Presidential  election  on  the  -tth  in- 
stant, was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
tests in  the  history  of  this  Eepublic.  It 
differed  from  the  famous  campaign  of  1860, 
in  which  Breckcnridge,  Douglas  and  Lin- 
coln contested  for  great  principles,  with 
strong  passions  and  desperate  resolves,  end- 
ing in  civil  war  ;  the  feeling  on  both  sides 
on  this  occasion  being  6nly  less  intense. 
But  it  was  in  many  respects  quite  as  re- 
markable. It  was  the  closing  battle  of  the 
Constitutional  war,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
which  has  been  waged  between  North  and 
South  since  the  Confederacy  was  suppressed 
by  force  of  arms. 

James  G.  Blaine,  the  Bepublican  can- 
didate for  President,  is  the  representative 
of  the  "  Stalwart ' '  Republican  sentiment, 
he  having  himself  first  used  that  expression, 
which  came  latterly,  however,  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Conkling  wing  of  the  party, 
as  opposed  to  the  Garfield  wing.  His  was 
likewise  the  mind  which  conceived  the  Re- 
construction policy  in  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent .lohnson's  scheme  of  rehabilitating  the 
South,  and  which,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
was  adopted.  Blaine,  therefore,  has  done 
more  to  make  the  Constitutional  history  of 
the  United  States  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  than  any  other  public  man  in  it. 
His  nomination  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
great  party  which  he  has  so  often  led  to 
victory,  was  only  a  just  recognition  of  his 
merits,  and  a  fitting  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  leadership.  General  John  A. 
Logan,  nominated  as  Vice-President  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  is  a  prominent  Western 
soldier  and  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois  who  made  a  great  war  record,  and 
whose  services  in  civil  life  have  been  impor- 
tant if  not  distinguished .  The  Republican 
candidates  were  therefore  strong  men,  ad- 
mittedly the  strongest  their  party  could 
select . 

The  Democratic  candidates  were  Gover- 
nor Cleveland  of  New  York  State — "the 
Reform  Governor  " — and  Thomas  A.  Hend- 
ricks of  Indiana,  formerly  Governor  of  that 
State,  who  held  second  place  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ti»ket  in  1876  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
Mr.  Hendricks  therefore  may  be  classed 
with  "the  Claimant"  Tilden,  who  con- 
tinues to  cherish  the  delusion  that  he  was 
cheated  out  of  the  Presidential  succession . 
Hendricks  had  in  this  way  personal  claims 
upon  the  Democratic  party,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  owed  his  nomination  to  the 
fact  that  he  alone  could  carry  Indiana  for 
the   Democracy,    which  he   certainly   did. 


Mr.  Hendricks  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Union  cause  during  the  war,  but  confined 
himself  to  speech  ;  and  this  was  brought 
up  against  him  during  the  campaign  with 
telling  effect.  Logan  had  also  been  a  pro- 
slavery  man  before  the  war,  had  offered 
his  services  to  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, but  was  kept  within  the  line  of 
loyalty  by  his  wife,  and  his  subsequent 
services  atoned  for  his  youthful  error,  which 
was  sentimental  rather  than  of  policy. 

THE  BOIjTEBS. 

Nothing  could  be  said  against  Cleveland's 
record,  as  he  had  always  been  loyal  to  the 
Union,  and,  like  Blaine,  had  served  his 
country  in  the  field  by  proxy .  His  record 
as  Mayor  of  Buffalo  and  Governor  of  New 
York  SState  was  excellent ;  but  he  had  of- 
fended Tammany  Hall,  and  was  therefore 
opposed  by  it  tooth-and-nail .  In  the  Na- 
tional Convention  John  Kelly  and  his  Lieu- 
tenants opposed  Cleveland's  nomination 
and  declared  he  could  not  carry  the  State, 
threatening  to  bolt  the  ticket.  So  also  did 
General  Butler,  who  wanted  the  nomination 
himself  ;  and  the  latter  subsequently  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  by  the  National  Labor 
and  Greenback  parties .  Butler  bolted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  but  at  the  last  hour  Tam- 
many wheeled  into  line,  and  supported,  al- 
though not  unanimously,  the  National 
Democratic  ticket.  Cleveland  had  vetoed 
several  bills  which  the  workingmen  wished 
passed  into  law,  and  this  was  used  against 
him  by  Butler  and  the  Republicans. 

The  bolt  in  the  Republican  party,  conse- 
quent on  Blaine's  nomination,  was  very 
serious.  It  was  led  by  G.W.  Curtis  of 
Harper^s  Weekly,  Carl  Schurz,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  other  prominent  but  "pecu- 
liar" Republicans,  who  challenged  Blaine's 
fitness  on  the  ground  of  proved  pei"sonal 
dishonor  in  the  corrupt  use  of  his  position 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Several  Republican  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
joined  the  bolters  and  openly  chamj^ioned 
Cleveland.  This  defection  was  exceedingly 
serious,  but  it  was  offset  by  the  bolt  of  the 
Irish-American  party,  who  swung  off  from 
the  Democracy  and  joined  Blaine's  stan- 
dard, on  account  of  his  assumed  hostility 
to  the  British  Government. 

Another  disturbing  element  besides  that 
of  Butler  and  the  Labor  party  must  be 
noticed .  General  St.  John  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Prohibitionists. 
He  also  made  an  active  campaign,  and  al- 
though his  vote  was  not  large,  yet  as  it  was 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  Republican  party, 
it  sufficed  to  give  a  small  plurality  to  Cleve- 
land in  New  York  State,  and  so  elect  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Butler's  vote  in  New 
Y'ork  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  but  the  excess  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion vote  over  Butler's  count  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  represent  the  plurality  of  Cleve- 
land over  all. 

THE  CAMPAIGN.         ' 

The  campaign  was  remarkable  for  the 
personal  canvass  made  by  Blaine,  whose 
speeches  in  number,  appositeness  and  force 
have  never  been  excelled,  if  indeed  they 
have  ever  been  equalled  by  any  public 
man.  The  London  newspapers  acknowl- 
edge that  Gladstone's  Midlothian  canvass 
was  not  equal  to  it.  The  field  was  much 
broader  which  Blaine  covered.  It  was  a 
continental  area,  and  he  spoke  to  over  fifty 
millions  of  freemen  and  women,  appealing 
to  their  patriotism,  and  holding  aloft  the 
standard  of  "protection  to  American  labor 
and  American  industries . "  Cleveland  made 
few  speeches,  and  these  unimportant  and 
towards  the  close   of   the   campaign.     The 


two  Vice-Presidential  candidates  made  an 
active  personal  appeal  for  votes . 

SLANDER    AND    ABUSE. 

If  the  campaign  had  rested  here  it  would 
have  been  well,  but  the  ghouls  of  American 
politics  were  abroad,  and  Governor  Cleve- 
land was  denounced  as  a  libertine,  debau- 
chee and  drunkard  by  the  Baptist  and  other 
Protestant  clergymen  of  Albany.  These 
vile  accusations  were  taken  up  by  the  par- 
tisan press  and  repeated  ad  nauseam.  Not 
to  be  outdone  in  vileness,  an  Indianapolis 
Democratic  paper  slandered  Blaine,  whom 
it  accused  of  seducing  his  wife  before  mar- 
riage, and  this  too  was  taken  up  and  re- 
peated by  the  Democratic  partisan  and 
"  Independent  "  Republican  bolting  news- 
papers. Blaine  at  once  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  the  offending  newspaper, 
which  are  still  pending.  But  pen  and 
pencil  were  vigorously  employed  in  black- 
ening Blaine's  character  for  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  the  deplorable  spectacle  was 
presented  to  the  world  by  leading  American 
newspapers,  of  a  man  worthy  to  "  wear  the 
purple  " — to  rule  as  President  of  the  United 
States — who  had  committed,  and  was  cap- 
able of  committing,  offences  which  should 
consign  him  to  a  penitentiary  for  life.  This 
practice  of  traducing  public  men  is  a  blot 
upon  the  reputation  and  fame  of  American 
journalism. 

THE     ELECTION. 

On  the  Fourth  of  November,  1884,  the 
sovereign  people,  wearied  out  by  the  din 
and  noise  of  the  preliminary  skirmish,  the 
beating  of  gongs,  parade  of  uniformed 
clubs,  burning  of  blue  lights,  nearly  suffo- 
cated by  the  smell  of  "  villanous  gnu- 
powder,"  and  hoarse  with  shouting,  pro- 
ceeded to  deposit  their  votes  in  the  ballot 
boxes.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  that 
everything  passed  off  quietly,  because 
American  citizens  are  law-abiding  above 
all  things  else.  There  was  no  rioting  or 
violence  anywhere.  As  was  anticipated 
the  "  solid  South,''  oast  its  vote  for  Cleve- 
land and  Hendricks,  giving  them  153  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College,  with  201  necessary 
to  make  a  choice.  The  Pacific  Coast  States 
went  solid  for  Blaine  and  Logan,  California 
giving  a  Republican  majority  of  over  14,- 
000  votes,  although  the  entire  election  ma- 
chinery in  State,  city  and  county,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  The  Con- 
gressional delegation  is  solid  Republican. 
A  Republican  Legislature  has  been  elected 
which  will  choose  a  Republican  Senatur  in 
room  of  Farley,  a  Democrat,  whose  term 
expires  on  the  3d  of  March,  1885.  Senator 
John  P.  Jones  of  Nevada,  will  succeed 
himself,  the  Republican  ticket  having  won. 
Oregon  was  also  Republican. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  NEWS. 

Immense  crowds  surrounded  the  news- 
paper bulletin-hoards  during  the  count  for 
three  days,  varying  little  in  numbers  night 
or  day,  and  the  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed .  Indiana  was  at  one  time  claimed 
by  the  Republicans,  but  was  subsequently 
conceded  to  the  Democrats.  Wisconsin 
was  said  to  have  given  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority, and  Michigan  to  have  elected  a 
"  fusion  ''  ticket,  which  shut  out  Blaine. 
Neither  statement  was  true,  both  States 
going  Republican,  but  they  created  great 
Democratic  enthusiasm  for  the  time. 

EXCITEMENT  AND  SUSPENSE. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Cleveland 
had  carried  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
it  was  seen  that  everything  depended  upon 
New  York,  with  its  30  Electoral  votes,  and 
betting  ran  high  on  the  result,  the  fluctua- 
tions  at   the   pools   being  telegraphed   all 


over  the  country  as  the  best  indication  of 
the  state  of  public  feeling.  Meantime  re. 
turns  came  in  slowly  from  New  York,  and 
some  San  Francisco  papers  charged  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  with  delaying 
news  in  the  interest  of  gamblers.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  returns  closed  with  a  re- 
ported plurality  in  New  York  for  Cleveland 
of  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred. 
At  once  the  cry  of  fraud  was  raised  by  the 
Republicans,  and  Blaine  demanded  that 
accurate  count  be  had.  The  Democratic 
National  Committee  issued  an  address  to 
the  country  claiming  the  election  for  Cli've- 
iaud  and  appealing  for  support  to  resist  the 
contemplated  Republican  usurpation.  The 
feeling  became  intense,  but  the  New  York 
Sun  and  others  oppos.;d  to  Cleveland  re- 
luctantly admitted  hi.s  election.  Mean- 
while the  official  count  by  counties  began  on 
the  10th  inst.,  and  continued  till  15th  iust,, 
when  Cleveland  is  found  to  have  a  phii. 
ality  of  1.200  votes  in  Now  Y'ork,  which 
gives  him  its  3()  electoral  votes  and  18  more 
than  is  necessary  to  a  choice  in  the  Elect- 
oral College. 

THE    SOUTHERN    STATES 

Have  nearly  gone  frantic  with  joy,  and 
some  indi.screet  men  hoisted  the  old  Con- 
federate flag  on  the  State  House  at  Atliiuta, 
Georgia,  when  Cleveland's  election  was  an- 
nounced. Intemperate  speeches  have  also 
been  delivered,  and  the  colored  men  are 
said  to  be  greatly  excited.  But  this  effer- 
vescence will  soon  pass  away,  and  the 
South  settle  down  to  steady  industry.  Its 
interests  are  all  peaceful,  but  it  is  a  bitter 
pill  for  the  North  to  swallow.  They  now 
see  that  the  vanquished  South  has  again 
obtained  control  oi  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  next  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  Democratic,  but  the  Repulilie.m 
majority  in  the  Senate  will  be  increased. 

THE     RESULT. 

Following  is  the  vote  for  the  Presidi  iiiial 
Ticket  as  it  will  be  declared  in  Congress; 


BLAINK, 

California 8 

Colorado 3 

IlHnois 2'J 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 9 

Maine 6 

Masfsaelmeetts 14 

Michigan 13 

Minnesota 7 

Nebrastta 5 

Nevala 3 

New  Hampshire 4 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania .30 

Rhode  Island 4 

Vermont 4 

Wisconsin 11 

Total 182 


CLEVELAKI*. 

Ala'toma 101 

Arlcansas   7 

Connecticut 0 

Delaware ;l 

Fl.  rida 4 

Ueorgia I'J 

Indiana 16 

Kentucky 1!J 

Louisiana 8 

Maryland  8 

Mississippi ii 

.Missouri 16; 

New  .leraev i' 

New  York 3fi 

North  Carolina 11, 

South  Carolina Jt. 

Tennessee V2' 

Texas 13i 

Vii^inia V^: 

West  Virginia.. .  ,....'.  6: 

Total aia 


Soiitlieru    CHlll'oruin. 

A  correspondent  at  Encinitos,  San  Diego 
county,  writes  that  moneyed  men  are  want- 
ed in  that  section  who  will  buj'  th<'ir  ex-l 
traded  honey  at  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  and 
comb  honey  at  6  or  7  cents  per  pound.  He 
says  that  wheat  being  so  low  hundreds  of 
acres  will  not  be  harvested,  but  will  be 
used  for  feeding  hogs.  A  mill  is  wanted  toi 
manufacture  flour,  grind  the  wheat,  barley 
and  corn — the  nearest  one  being  at  San, 
Diego,  32  miles  away.  Among  other  re-| 
quirements  are  a  good  lawyer  of  Repub-J 
lican  principles,  a  blacksmith,  hotel  keeper,! 
a  man  to  keep  a  store  and  Post  Oflice,  and 
good  school  teachers.  Our  coiTespondentj 
concludes  by  saying  that  men,  with  a  little! 
capital  to  start  in  any  of  the  above  busi-l 
nesses,  would  do  well  not  only  at  Eneinitoa 
but  at  many  of  the  other  railroad  stations 
of  Southern  California. 


Subscribers    who    do    not   receive  theii 
*  papers  regularly,  should  at  once   notify  us 
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CALIFORNIA   VINEYARDS; 

Tlio  i'olloiviiiii'  arc  some  of  oiir  liOad. 
liiK  Willi'  l>r<>ilnror>t  and  IlpaiKly  Mix- 
tlllerM,  with  »•<>»!  OIHce  Address: 


Fresno  ,Cal. 
Producer  of    fine  wiups   and    brandies, 
from  till!  choicest  varieties  of  grapes. 


KBIU    t^IIARI.ES. 
KruK  SUtioii,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Tal. 
Producer  of  flue  Wines  and  Brandies. 


C.  WEINBEltOEU,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 
,    St.  Helena. 


H 
R 


W.  CHABU,  Wiae  Cellar  aud  Distillery,  Oakville, 
,     Napa  County'. 


M.  WIIKELKU,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Bello 

,     Station,  St.  Helena, 


H.  MuCORl),  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  Bello 

,    Station,  St.  Helena. 


w 


I-.  WEARS,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  Bello 

.    Station,  St.  Helena. 


UOUSTE  JEANMONOD,  Manufacturer  of  Wines, 
L    Oal<ville,  Napa  county. 


w 


W.  LYMAN,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  St. 
.     Helena. 


SCHRANZ,    Wine  Grower  and    Distiller,    St. 
•    Helena. 


PIONEER  WINE  CELLAR.  MANUFACTL:RRR 
and  Dealer  in  all  klnda  of  California  wines  and 
brandies.  P.  Eschelbach,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City, 
Los  Anjjeles  Co.,  Cal. 


N 


APA  *  SONOMA   WINE  CO. 

K.  C    PRIBER,    President 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


DKALRR     IN 


CALIPORNA     WINES     AND      BRANDIES 


FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOK    RED. 

MATARO,  SHHIAZ,  DON  ZELINHO, 

CABERNET-SAUVIGNON. 

FOK    WHITE. 

TEMPRANO,  PALOMINO, 

DOEADILLA,  VERDEHO, 

PEDRO   XIMENEZ. 

FOR  RAISIN. 

SULTANA,  GORDO  BLANCO. 

FOR    TABE.E. 

SABAL   KANSKI. 
The   finest  of    all   shipping   grapes— the   Imperial 
grape  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 


Thewlilte  Fig  of  Commerce  tor  dryin(f. 
The  Wlllte  A<lrlntic.  By  special  arrangement 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding;  any  genu- 
ine stocli  of  this  celebrated  flu,  besides  the  importer. 

The  JPapersliell  Pomegranate,  and  other 
general  nursery  stock .  Roses  a  specialty.  Cataloeues 
free.        Address : 

GUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


California  s  Finest  Production. 

THE    "JARVIS 

RIESLINa   GRAPE 


This  Brandy  was  distilled  in  1877  from  Choice 
Hiesling:  Grape**,  j^rown  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
1800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
and  nutty  taste,  a  fine,  fragrant  bouquet,  and  mure 
nearly  resembles  a  good  cognac  than  any  article  of 
Brandy  yet  made  in  the  State.  Experts  and  connois- 
seurs pronounce  it  fine,  but  its  crowning  excellence  is 
its  demonstrative  purity. 

The  renowned  chemist  and  assayer,  Dr.  Chas.  Price, 
Wys  :  **  I  have  submitted  your  Brandy  to  a  most 
searching  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  free  from  any 
adulteration;  no  trace  of  fusil  oil;  and  it  constitutes  a 
remarkably  pure  article." 

^^  Ask  your    Grocer  or  your   Druggist   for  the 

,V18  BRANDY.    The  safest,  best  and  most  noble  stimu* 

«.  M,  JAKVIS  «&  CO., 

DISTILLERS, 

Sau  Jose^  Cal. 


NOW    READY! 


AMPELOGRAPHY. 


Varieties  of  Vines  Knowii  in 

California  and  Choice 

of  Localities. 


WINE  RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 


By  C.  a.  WETMOEE. 

CHIEF    EXECUTIVE    VITICUtTURAE 
OFFICER. 


Keprodnced  and   revised  from  tha  S.    F 
K  BOHANT,  of  Jan.  4th  and  Uth,  1884. 


FOR  SALE  AT  "  E  RCHANT"  OFFICE 

Single  Copies 25  cts 

Clubs  supplied  at  $15.00  per  100. 


J.    aUKDUClI. 


t.   6USDSCHU. 


J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO., 


SONUiHA,  CAE. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Read    Before  the    State   Horticultural 
Society,  February  SO,  ISS-l,  by 

FRED.  POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Merchant  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Send  for  Catalogue  of 

Fruit  Trees,  drape  Viues.  Phylloxera- 

ReHistlujf  tirape  Vlues,  Etc, 

COATES  <Sf.  TOOL, 

Napa  City,  Cal. 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGlsB  OF  WINES    AMD     SPIRITS 

(Established  1861.) 
OFFICE— 323    FRONT    STREET. 

San  Francisco. 


B 


LOOMINGTON?'r^r.Jx'.'''.''n^ 

■MTTDGTTPV  Pn  corporated  1883. 
IN  U  IlOJ^JIl  I    U  U.  We  offer  for  the  Fall 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.  K'an'd  TZ 

stock  of  every  description  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees.  (.  atalogue  for  t-^all  of  1884  now 
ready  and  mailed  on  application.  600  Aces. 
13  Orceuliouses. 


WINE  VAULTS  AND   OFFICE, 

Cor.  MARKET  i&    SECOND   STREETS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

600,000 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS 

AND 

ROOTED  VINES 

Of  nearly  all  the  Principal  varieties 
or  Krapes  for  REI>  WINES  and  Table 
Use,  including:, 

ZINFANDEL,  MATABO,  CABERNET,  CHAUCHE 
NOIR,  PLOUSSARD,  OKENACHE,  CAHIGNANE 
PETIT  PINOT,  CHARBONO,  VERDEL,  MUSCAT  OF 
ALEXANDRIA,  CHASSELAS  -  FONTAINHLEAU, 
BLACK  HAMBURG,  Etc.,  also,  LENOIR,  HERBE- 
MORTand  RIPARIA. 

Cuttinf 8  heing  made  from  our  own  vineyards,  and 
past  experience  in  handling:  and  shipping,  guarantees 
fresh  and  perfect  cuttings  to  purchasers. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.  Reduction  given 
on  large  orders. 

R.  T.  PIERCE, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 

ANU  TUB 

SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR   ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation. 

BY 

JOHN'J-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D,,  F.  C.  S 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 


PRopagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A.   WETMORE. 

SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"      OFFICE. 

PRICE  26  CENTS. 


CLARIFYINa  &  PRESERVINa  WINES. 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  PaeifJc  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  BOAKE  &  CO., 
Stratford,  Enjf.,  for  their  renowned 

LiaUID     ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merij 
of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Siher  Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
Paris  1878,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  1883;  viz: 


TIT 

T 


LIQUID  ALBUIMEN  FOR  RED  WINES, 

CLAEET,  BURGUNDY  and  POBT. 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE  WINES, 

HOCK,  iiAUTKKNES,  SHERRY  and  MADEIRA,  also  fob  DISTILLED 
LIQUORS  ;  BRANDY,  WHISKY,  GIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

FOR  PRESERVING  THE  BRILLIANCY  OF  THE  WINES. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

FOR  CORRECTING  THE  ROUGHNESS  OF  YOUNG  WINES. 

▼WINE    RESTORER, 
FOR  RESTORING  BADLY  MADE  OR  BADLY  TREATED,  HARSH 
AND  TART  WINES. 

A  trial  according  to  directions  will  proi  e  the  superior  qualitv  of  these  finings.  For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

O  SCj^X1.3Li3E3S  ]MElE:X3NrDE30X^£3    c«3  0<3., 

Sole  AKCuUi.     314  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 


IF-HESSIMO, 


The  Progress  of  the 
TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Rcprotlnoed  aii<l  Revised  froiu  the  S.  F, 

MERCHANT,  of  March  14th,  au4l 

lollowiiisT   numbers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 
"  SAN  FKANCISCO  MERCHANT.  " 

FOR    SALE. 

A  LARGE  BAKERY 


CONFECTIONERY     BUSINESS 


This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  premises,  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  the  business  part  of  Honolulu, 
are  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machin- 
ery, most  of  which  is  new,  that  is  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful continuation  of  a  well-organized 

Baker's  and    Confectioner's 

Business.  Tlie  property  for  sale  consiets  of  a  lot 
126ftxl24ft  with  buildings  thereon,  some  of  which 
are  Leased  lor  Five  "Years,  at  a  rate  which 
will  almost  Repay  the  Purchase  Money. 

Good  will,  Stock,  Boilers,  EnE'ines,  Carts,  Horses, 
Stable,  Dwelling  House,  Store-rooms,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  or  two  younfl: 
men  experienced  in  the  business.  The  owner  wishes 
to  retire  on  account  of  old  age,  but  he  is  willing  to 
remain  and  introduce  purchasers. 

Enei^etic  men  can  increase  the  business  which  is 
the  oldest,  best  known  and  beat  established  of  its  kind 
in  Honolulu. 


Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  th 
"SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 

SILK    CULTURE. 

My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
Pr iee    T wen ty-Vl ve     Cents    per    Copy. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc., 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

THERMOMETEa     AND     BAROMETER     COMBINED, 

For  use  of  Silk  Raisers. 

Free  by  Mail,  only  75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  to  correspond 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  Btamp 
for  reply. 

Specimen  Boxes  of  Cocoons  aud  Reeled 
Mlk*  25  cents. 

None  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER, 

Praotioal  Silk  Guitarist. 

NEW    EISBON, 
Burllniftoii  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

;t^  Also  a&rent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope  "  only  60 
cents  per  year  iu  advance. 
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SEASON  OP   1884-85. 


Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 

The  plantiiig  and  grafting  season  of 
1884-5  should  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  vineyards  of  California.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serre  as  studies  to 
guide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deficiencies.  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  vines  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippers  of  table  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
cases  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color.tannin,  quality, 
etc .,  and  to  eliminate   undesirable   stocks. 

In  making  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Paris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  "what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape  ?  "  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  local  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "best 
grape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  wina- 
maViug,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities.  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety  ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are  successful. 

Each  vineyard  should  jjroduce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer .  If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices . 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
dealers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands . 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold .  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  diflicult  to  leain; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same.  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 
correct  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines. 


There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 
really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade.  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study. 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  the  coming  season  will  be  varied 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained ;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  as  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  stocks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  ^stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  application  by  mail  to 
this  office . 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Aldeu's  Uterary  Revolntiou. 


John  B.  Alden's  Literary  Jievolution, 
though,  possibly,  not  making  so  large  a 
"noise''  in  the  world  as  three  or  four  years 
ago  when  its  remarkable  work  was  new  to 
the  public,  is  really  making  more  substan- 
tial progress  than  ever  before .  A  notice- 
able item  is  the  improved  quality  of  the 
books  issued.  Guizot's  famous  "History  of 
France,"  not  sold,  till  recently,  for  much 
less  than  $50,  is  put  forth  in  eight  small 
octavo  volumes  ranking  with  the  handsom- 
est ever  issued  from  American  printing 
presses,  including  the  426  full  page  origin- 
al illustrations,  and  is  sold  for  $7 .  Baw- 
linson's  celebrated  "Seven  Great  Monar- 
chies of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,"  is 
produced  in  elegant  form,  with  all  the  maps 
and  illustrations,  reduced  in  price  from  $18 
to  $2  75 .  These  are  but  representative  of 
an  immense  list  of  standard  works,  ranging 
in  price  from  tmo  cents  to  nearly  $20,  which 
are  set  forth  in  ajdescriptive  catalogue  of  100 
pages,  and  which  is  sent  free  to  every  ap- 
plicant. It  csrtainly  is  worth  the  cost  of  a 
postal  card  to  the  publisher.  John  B 
Aides,  393  Pearl  street,  Kew  York. 


PRODUCE    MARKET. 

FLOIJ  K 

Receipts  of  fortnight  208,020  qr  sks. 

The  export  demand  continues  active,  but  local  con- 
sumers  buy  sparingly,  liavinK  no  fear  of  any  enhance- 
ment in  values. 

Extra,  S4  00@  4  75;  Superfine,  ?2  25  (9  3  .50. 
Country  ditto,  «2  25(83  25;  Interior  Extra,  $3  76® 
4  25  per  bbl  for  jobbintc  parcels  to  local  consumers. 
WHEAT- 

Keceipts  of  fortnight,  717,948  ctls. 

The  public  telegrams  show  no  chaui^e  in  quota- 
tions in  the  European  markets,  the  general  tendency 
is  toward  lower  figures.  Private  advices  received 
from  London  yesterday  are  said  to  report  a  better 
feeling  in  the  markets,  and  that  buyers  are  offering  a 
slight  advance.  Such  reports  have  from  time  to  time 
been  circulated  and  in  few  instanaes  have  they  been 
verified,  and  consequently  the  reports  received  by  the 
Produce  Exchange  are  looked  upon  by  a  majority  of 
the  dealers  to  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain such  information. 

The  Eastern  markets  have  suffered  a  further  decline, 
and  from  latest  mail  advices  no  immediate  reaction  is 
expected . 

lleceipts  here  by  rail  and  barge  are  exceedingly 
light,  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  lo- 
cal millers.  Southern  coast  ports  are  forwarding 
liberal  consignments  by  steim  and  sail,  but  much  of 
the  grain  is  very  poor  in  qualitv,  and  unfit  for  ship- 
ping purposes.  Such  parcels  are  either  stored  or  sold 
to  millers  for  the  manufacture  of  low  grades  of  super- 
fine flour.  The  local  markets  show  an  improved  de- 
mand from  both  shippers  and  millers,  from  the  former 
to  meet  their  wants  for  stiffening  purposes,  and  con- 
sequently sellers  are  receiving  rather  better  prices  for 
desirable  parcels. 

No.  1  White  is  in  demand  at  $J  25;  No.  2  sells  for 
$1  21Ji(o«l  22>^.  Poor  grades  are  a  drug  fn  the 
market  at  $l(ti?l  15.  Bids  on  Call  yesterday  for  No. 
1  White  were  as  follows:  Buyer  season,  31  36J^; 
bu.ver'84,Sl  27K ;  seller '84,  $1  23;  'seller  84  city, 
$1  24.  per  ctl. 

BARLEK— 

Receipt  of  fortnight,  90,291  ctls. 

The  arrivals  from  July  Ist  to  date  have  been  fully 
5,000  tons  less  than  for  the  corresponding  time  in 
1882-3.  Rumors  are  freely  circulated  that  the 
stocks  in  the  Salinas  Valley  have  been  reduced  to 
about  7,f>00  tons,  a  much  less  Quantity  than  is 
usually  held  in  that  direction  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  further  reported  that  stocks  in  hand  at  southern 
coast  points  of  shipments  are  exceedingly  light ;  that 
consumers  in  Alameda  county  are  buying  barley  in 
this  market  to  meet  their  wants  for  feeding  purposes. 
It  is  a  fact  that  such  rumors  are  circulated  by  parties 
who  are  long  on  the  market,  and  the  shorts  have  the 
audacity  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  reports,  and 
persistently  maintain,  in  most  cases,  that  there  will  be 
enough  barley  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  that 
such  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  year,— after  buyer  '84,  seller  '84  and  buyer  the 
season  contracts  have  been  either  filled  or  adjusted. 
Ill  the  sample  market  tted  is  Quoted  at  85c  (rt  SI — 
latter  for  good  No.  1;  Chevalier,  $1  25  <a  «1  40  for 
good  to  choice;  Brewing,  $1  02^  @  $1  10.  Yester- 
day's bids  for  No.  1  Feed,  on  call,  were  :  Spot,  99c; 
do,  old,  93?8C;  seller  season.  96c;  buyer  season, 
SI  IO'/b;  buyer  '84,  99c;  seller  '84,  98c  per  ctl. 

OAIS— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  29,571  centals. 

Supplies  are  plentiful,  market  dull  and  weak,  w  ith 
no  reasonable  outlook  for  an  improvement. 

By  sample.  Extra  Choice.   SI  30@1  40;    No.    1, 
SI  ir>(ai  25;    lower  grades  of  White,  75c:331  10; 
Black,  SI  05(81  10;  Washington  Territory,  SI  05(8 
SI  15  per  ctl. 
CORN  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  5420  sks. 

Deliveries  have  largely  increased;  buyers  are  shy 
and  prices  lower.  The  quotable  range  for  large  Yel- 
low and  White  is  $l(ftl  10  for  dry  lots,  while  damp  is 
difficult  of  sale  at  85c(895c  per  cental. 

RYE— 

We  note  sale  of  600  sks.  good  at  $1  OSJ-/  Port 
Costa  delivery,  for  shipment  to  Europe.  In  this 
market  No.  1  is  quotable  at  SI  05@1  07^  per  ctl. 
MII.LSTUFFS— 

We  quote:  Ground  Barley,  $21  60(»22  50  per  ton. 
Middlings  are  selling  at  ?18  00  @  820  00  ; 
Bran,  S17  60(«18  50  per  ton;  Oil  Cake  Meal, 
830  00;  Feed  Corn  Meal,  29  00@30  00;  Cracked 
Corn,  S29(»30  per  ton;  Rye  Flour,  $3  per  bbl;  Rye 
Meal,  $3^  per  bbl;  Buckwheat  Flour,  3@3iiic  per  lb; 
Pearl  Barley.  5(a6c  per  lb;  Eastern  Oat  Meal,  S8  00 
per  bbl;  Cracked  Wheat,  3@3i4c  per  lb. 

HAY— 

Receipts  of  fortnight  2268  tons. 

Choice  Wheat  and  Wild  Oat,  816(817;  Fair  to  Good 
do.,  S10@14;  Barley,  S9@12;  SUble,  «10@i3;  Al- 
falfa, $L2(gl4;  damaged,  S3(g8  per  ton. 
STRAW  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  57  tons. 

(Quotable  at  50(865c  per  bale. 
BUCKWHEAT— 

Receipts  tf  fortnight,  1742  ctls. 

Arrivals  have  been   large  and    the  market   is  off. 
Good  can  be  had  for  SI  70(gl  75  per  cental. 
.iEEDS— 

Flax  quotable  at  r2  50@2  751)  ctl;  Canary,  i\@ 
5c;  Alfalfa,  12K@13c*  lb;  Timothy,  7@7',ljc for  na- 
tive and  8c89c  for  imported;  Mustard,  choice  Brown, 
S3  00(83  50  ?1  ctl;  White,  3(g3V;  Hemp,  4^,(89 
DC,  Rape,  Htf^'Sic 
BEANS— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  45,366  sks. 

Our  quotations  are,   for  round  lots  from  the  wharf. 
Small    White,    SI    50(81    80;    Pea,  S2  00;    Bayos, 
Sl%382;    Pinks,    $1^;  Reds,   2c;  Butters,  $1  75; 
Limas,  $3  25. 
FRUITS— 

We  quote:  Domestic  —  Strawberries,  $6(88  per 
chest;  Pears,  SOial  50  a  box;  Apples,  60c(gSl 
a  box.  Figs,  26(a75c  a  box. 

Tropical — Lemons,  SO  00@8  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  il(<i'2  per  box;  Limes.  S14(816  per  box 
for  Mexican;  Tamarinds,  12(^13c  per  lb;  Bananas, 
S2  00«tr2  50  per  bunch;  Grapes,  Muscat,  60(385; 
Rose  Peru,  50(a75c. 
NUTS— 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  «6@7  »  100;  Cali- 
fornia Walnuts,  10c  W  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  Al- 
monds, (hard  shell, 6((«8c;  soft  shell,  13;  Filberts, 
13',ij(814c;  ;Pecan,  12@13c;  Peanuts,  9@ci  Brazil 
Kut«,  — (glOc;  Uickorjr;Nuts,  7^9c. 


I 


'■^\ 


EGGS— 

We  quote:    California    Egjfs,    Choice  Ranch,  40 
421^0  *  doz;  Eastern.  SO^SUiJiac.  . 
DAIRY  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Reyes.  35  @  37^c; 
fair  and  choice  80  @  32^iC  ;  inferior  lota 
from  country  stores  16@18c;  firkin,  2]@ 
22u  for  new;  Eastern,  15@17c;  Cheese,  California, 
ll@13c  good  to  choice;  9@10c  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Gilroy,  in  drums,  lOc;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17^ 
18c;  Western,  8Cd9c. 
POTATOES— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  53,040  sks. 

Our  quotaions  are   for  round  lota  from  the  whai 
Early   Rose.   50@60c;    River   Reds,  45@6()c;    Chj 
Garnets,  (>5@70c:  Peerless.  70(g80c;  Petalumai:',8l 
90c. 
ONIONS - 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  5610  sks. 

Onions  selling  at  80c@Sl. 
POULTRi  — 

We  quote:  lurkevs,  18@20c;  l-ive  Gobblers,  1«@ 
20c  per  lb;  Turkey  Hena.  20^21c;  Dressed,  23e; 
Young  Roosters,  ?f4  00^6;  Old  Roosters,  SOiaGJ, 
Hens,  86i;tj@8;  Broilers,  $SCa4'^  according  to  ^tize; 
Ducks.  ?5  60@8^doz;  Old  Geese,  $2.00  per  paidj 
Gosling»,!j2  25feS2  50  per  pair. 
HO  PS- 
Receipts  of  fortnight  967  bales. 

J.  T.  Cochran  &  Co.,  report  :  For  the  past  tea 
da^ifl  hops  have  been  a  secondary  consideration,  public 
interest  having  been  centered  on  the  election;  the 
market  has  remai;ted  fairly  steady;  prices  have  not 
changed  except  in  buyers  minds;  ueveral  lots  hav^-, 
changed  hands  lately  at  full  figures;  1 7  cents 
paid  this  week  for  100  bales  Russian  Rivers;  whi 
sales  have  been  made  thus  far  have  no  significance 
the  future  of  tht;  market;  some  growers  sell  evi 
year  with  the  harvesting  of  their  crop,  while  oth< 
sell  through  the  force  of  necessity;  but  the  great  aa^i 
jority  of  growers  have  no  thoughts  of  selling  at  pi 
sent,  and  are  perfectly  contented  to  wait  until  brei 
era  are  forced  on  the  market  to  buy.  That  time  haft 
got  to  come  and  the  longer  it  ia  put  off,  the  greater 
hardship  it  will  work  on  brewers,  for  the  rule  is  when 
every  one  wants  to  buy,  sellers  have  pretty  much  theU 
own  way  about  prices. 
VEGETABLES— 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25@35c^sk;  Turnips,  60@$1; 
Cauliflower,  50@75c  ^  doz;  Cabbage,  5('c  |l 
ctl;  GarHc,  2@2j^c  ^  \i>;  Celery  50c  ^  doz;  Dried 
Okra,  30c  ^  lb:  Dried  Peppers,  25(tt37j4c  ^  % 
String  Peppers,  SO@'SlHjc  per  lb;  Artichokes,  l(la 
^d07.;  Beets,50@65c  ^  cll;ParBnip8,  Sl^l  25  %!  di; 
Marrow  Fat  Squash,  $26  V  ton;  Mushrooms,  6lg 
8c  ¥  lb;  Cucumbers,  @25c  per  box;  Toma- 
toes, 30c  @  75c  per  box  ;  Green  Peas,  2  @  2^^ 
hiring  Beans,  1^2(1*2^20;  Summer  Squash,  26«I^ 
60c  a  box.  Green  Peppers,  25@?1  00  per  box. 
Green  Corn,  10(g20c  a  dozen;  Green  Okra,  5@10oi 
HIDES.    SKINS.  ETC. 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  6524. 

Heavy  Salted  Steers,  over  55  lbs,  10c  per  11 
Medium  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  60^55  lbs,  7^j@- 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  30crt60  lbs,  IH 
per  lb.  Salted  Kips,  9@~  c  per  lb.  Salted  Yeal  10< 
—  c  per  lb.    Salted  Calf,  12i4<3l5c  per  lb. 

Dry    Hides,     usual    selections,    17(a c   per  S 

Dry  Kips,  do,  17@ c  per  lb.  Dry  Calf,  do.  20@— 

per  lb.  Sheep  Skms,  Shearlings,  10(ia20( 
each;  Medium  Wool,  60(g70c,  do;  Short  Wool,  30^ 
60c  do;  Long  VVool,90c  Beeswax,  26c.  Best  Tallff 
6c. 
HONEY. 

Light   Extracted,  Ay^Oibc;  Dark  Extracted,  4fi4^ 
5Mi«;  Comb,  10@12c;  Beeswax,  27c. 
BAGS— 

Standard  Calcutta,  5ii<^5V2c;  Potato  Gunnies,  1 
@12c.    Cahfornia  Jute  entirely  nominal. 


SDOAR. 


The    New  York  Shipping  List  of  November  124(1 
says: 

Raw  Sugar— The  market  has  continued  to  rule  di 
and  nominal,  no  business  having  transpired  fron 
first  hands  dL>ring  the  past  three  days.  Refiners  ba^ 
shown  no  disposition  to  replenish  their  supplit 
which  are  evidently  ample  for  current  requiremeni 
the  refined  product  continuing  to  move  off  slon 
even  In  the  face  of  a  reduced  output.  Fair  to  Go< 
Refining  quoted  5@5^  cents.lbut  in  the  present 
per  of  buyers  and  the  existing  condition  of  trade,  it 
generally  admitted  that  sales  could  only  be  effecb 
at  a  concession.  Cable  advices  from  Europe  and  tl 
West  Indies  have  continued  unsatisfactory,  indicatii 
an  easier  tendency  and  a  heavy  feeling  in  bath  msi 
kets.  Under  these  circumstances  this  market 
been  entirely  featureless,  and  left  o£E  yesterday  dui 
and  wholly  nominal. 

The  direct  importations  on  refiners'  account  during 
the  past  three  days  have  aggregated  22,948  baggl 
and  the  estimated  stock  in  first  hands  yesterday  lo*!^ 
eluded  47,390  hhds.  and  1,088,965  bags  and  mat*.; 

The  market  for  options  has  ruled  dull,  withotti 
business,  buyers  and  sellers  being  still  too  wide  apitfl 
in  their  views  to  admit  of  business. 

ExcHASOK  Cables.- London,  Nov.  11.— Sugar  di^ 
and  very  little  doing.  Beet  just  a  shade  firmd^ 
Stock  iij  four  porta  United  Kingdom  November  f| 
8Q0  tons  under  last  week,  or  241,834  tons,  againi 
203,578  tons  same  time  last  year.  Java  No.  1^ 
15d  6d;  Fully  Fair  Refining  Muscovado,  128  d 
Austrian  and  German  Beet,88  degrees  test,  lis  I'l^ 

Havana,  Nov.  6.— Sugar  quiet,  but  feeling  ve^ 
heavy.  Centrifugals,  95@96  degrees^  5%  rials;  F^ 
Refining,  89  degrees  test,  4  rials;  freights  from  oi^ 
ports,  S2(a$2i4;  Exchange,  short  sight,  10@10^ 
per  cent  premium.  ^/ 

Havanv,  Nov.  8. — Stock  at  Havana  and  Matanzai|| 
Nov.  7,  34,000  tons,  against  26,000  tens  same  timf 
laet  >ear.  ^ 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ERCHANT 


_..IS    THE. 


3-IlAPE-G-ROWERS 


i».a.i»e:h.. 


....IT    REPKESENTS.^ 

VITICULTURE, 

OLIVE    CULTURE, 

SERICULTURE, 

....AND   OTHER... 

Productions  and  Manufactures 

....OF    THE.... 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


The  Merchant  is  published  semi-monthly 

and  contains  a  careful  digest 

of   all  matters  of 

interest  to 

The    Grape  -  Grower, 

besides 
carefullj'    pre- 
pared and  instructive  infor- 
mation which  is  of  practical  utility  both  to 


I 


THE     BEGINNER 


THE     WINE    MAKER. 


The  MERCHANT    is  the  only    Vitl- 

cultural  Paper  in  California, 

and   publishes  full  reports 

of  the  State  and  District 

Viticultural  iCon- 

ventions. 


Three 


SUBSCRIPTION  : 

Dollars      a 


Year! 


Which  can   be   remitted  by  P.  O .  order,  or 
through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  to 

CHARLES    R.    BUCKLAND, 

EDITOR  AXD  PROPRIETOR, 

OFFICE  :      323    FUONT    STREET,  S.   F. 
P.  O.  Box  2366. 


COMET 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 

lots  to  suit. 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 


I 


204  and  206  Sansome  St 


American  Sugar  Refinery 

Man-'acturers  of  the  Celebrated 

CUBE  SUfiAR 

Supplies  only  Exporters  and 
the  Jobbing  Trade. 

This  Company  Manufactures  all  the  Grade.!  ol 
UAED  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND  SYRUP8|||-| 
Special  attention  Given  to  the  Making  ||l' 

and  Packing  of  |Pf 

LOAF  SUGAR  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

C.  AOOLPHE  LOW  &  CO..  Asents,  208  Califorrin  Stree 


Crown    Brand    Pickles ! 


The  Only  Successful  Rival 

Of  *  iTTi  ipoarteca.     DE*lols-les, 

With  the  Best  Vegetables  Crown, 

Double  Strength  Malt  Vinegar, 
The  Purest  Spices,  a  Delicious  Flavor, 
Packages  of  Unsurpassed  Excellence. 

No  Goods  can  Keep  Longer  or  Please  tha  Taste  Better  than 


The 


CROWN 
BRAND OF 


Pickles 


PRICES  t 

I  QUARTS,  ?2  50  Per  Dozen.  HALF-GALLONS,  S3  .'0  Per  Dozer. 

EWOEI8H   PICK EES— Same  Style  and  Quality; 

I  QUARTS,  H  00  Per  Dozen.  HALF-GALLONS,  S6  75  Per  Dozen 

A3r  Note  the  Difference  in  Prices. "Si 

Sold  by  all  Jobbers. 


THE 

HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 

;  —  BY  — 

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

IS  THE  BEST 

ADYEKTISING  MEDIUM 

—  IN   THE  — 

HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 


DOANE     &    CO., 

Planters  ana  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRESH,  SHELL  AND  CANNED  OYSTERS. 

No.    64    CALIFORNIA    MARKET, 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SAVE    TIME,    LABOR    AND    EXPENSE 

liV    USING 

THE  "FARMERS  FRIEND," 

3,  4,  or  5.PEOW    GAJiii. 


For  Large  and  Small  Ranches,   Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

VViil  plow  More  I.niicl  in  a  fipgle  day  an<l  <lo 

It  belter  tlian  any  plow  in  America.  Scat  furnished 
if  desircii.  Prices  and  our  descriptive  catalogue  of 
agricultural  implonients  sent  upon  application. 

<3-©o.  :^\a.ll  c*5  CJo., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 
31  <f;  23  DIAlSr  »iTKEET,  S.  P. 


THE    COCOA    CROP    IS    SHORT! 

Look  Out  for  Adulterations, 

BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   be  Sure  of  Securing 
the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Goleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


'*  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  for  tub  Wine-makkr  and    the  Cellar- 
Man. 

By  E.  H.  Rixford. 


[St.  Helena  Star.] 
"A  erlance  through  it  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
terestinir  information  about  wine-making,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Kurope  *  ^  *  *  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  our  people  shouM  be  especially  informed, 
and  we  trustthat  the  author's  efforts  in  that  direction 
may  meet  with  liberal  encourajjemcnt," 

[S.  F.  Daily  Evening  Bulletin.] 
"The  most  timely  California  book  of  the  season  *  *  * 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work  adapted  to  California 
wine-making  and  wine-keepiny,  which  has  yet  been 
published  is  at  all  approachable  to  thp  volume  under 
consideration.  The  arrangement,  classification,  aod  in- 
dexing shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  The  in- 
dexing is  so  thorough  and  the  classification  so  perfect, 
that  the  person  desiring  to  consult  its  pagts  for  any 
particular  information  desired,  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cial subjects  of  \\  hich  it  treats,  can  readily  refer  to  it. 

DAILY   CALL,    OCT.    18,   1883. 

The  Wink  Press  and  the  Cellar, — A  manual  fo. 
the  Wine  Maker  and  the  Cellar  Man,  is  the  title  of  a 
work  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Rixford, 
The  work,  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  is  the 
result  of  research  by  himself,  chiefly  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  in  going  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wine  nmkintr,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  th; 
English  language  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  wine  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statistics  of  the 
California  wine  product  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
face, the  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  em- 
bracing a  distinct  subject  relating  to  the  mannfac- 
tures  of  the  various  wines  and  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
ket ;  defects  and  diseases  of  the  liquor  ;  mixing  wines; 
analysis,  etc.,  with  forty-two  illustrations  in  all. 
The  processes  begin  with  the  gathering  of  the  grape, 
following  each  step  and  the  processes  attending  it,  in 
the  manufacture  ;  treating  of  the  various  qualities 
and  the  causes  upon  which  these  various  differences 
depend.  The  book  contains  240  pages,  and  is  thor, 
oughly  indexed. 

Sola  by 

THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     MERCHANT 
323  Front  Street. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

CHINA,   EAST  IXDIi  AKD  GENKr.AL 

COMMISSION    MEBCHANTS. 

20«    raUforiiia   Street.  San    Francisco; 
42  C^dar  Street,  3fow  Tork. 
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O  NT  O  Ij  XJ  Ijt  XT 

THE  HONOLULU  MARINE 

RAILWAY, 

Built  in  188'2  tor  the  Hawaiian   Government  by  S 
O.  WlLDElt,  and  opened  January  1,  1883.     H. 
'.  CRANDALIj,  Engineer. 

Has  a  capacity  for  taking  up  a  ves- 
sel of  1700  tons  in  Light  Bailast 


Havinjf  leased  this  property,  and  placed  the  same 
n  charge  of  MH.  JAMES  LYLE,  a  Competent  En- 
gineer and  Master  Shipwright,  I  am  prepared  to 

llmil  Up  Hiiil  Repair  auy  VeNsels  to  the 
Maxluiuiu    Touunee 

Ki  above.  Charges  for  the  use  of  the  Railwi  y— 50 
;ents  per  registered  ton  for  the  first  24  hours;  lay 
iays,  20  cents  per  ton  each  day. 

Repairs  as  per  arrangement. 

Jlt.  «.  W1I..DKR.  Ilouolnlii,  H.  I. 

wmTg.  iRwm  &"ca 

SUGAlt  FACTOES  AND 

COMMISSION  AGENTS, 

IIouoliilii,  H.  I. 


■  AGKNTS   FOR- 


Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honuapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  MillH,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Wailiee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

Ayroiil**  for  tln^ 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COIVIPANY. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE^ 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Ilonoliilu,  II.  I. 

AGESTS   VOR 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  AVAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


o  nor  o  Xj  XT  X*  xj 


THE 


HAWAIIAN  HOTEL 


Honolulu,  H.I* 


This  iHonse  hits  been  Entirely  ReuoT- 
ateil  ak.d  Extentleil,  nnd  under 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT 

Will     be   Coniliicted    with    Particular 
refereuce    to  ^tlie 

Comfort    and    Convenience 


TOXTH-ISTS. 


JS^he  hotel  is  most  delightfullv  situated,  and 
THE  CITISINE    IS    EaVAI, 

To  that  of  the  Leading  Metropolitan  Hotels  of  the 

United  States. 

CEO.  H.  FASSETT, 

Mana&;er. 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islandn. 

F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  Islands. 


H.    A.    P.    CARTER. 


P.    C.    JONES,    JB 


C.    BREWER    &   CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


Honolulu, 


Hanaiinii  iMlancIs 


WILL  W.  HALL, 

President. 


L.   C.  ABLES, 

Sec'ty  and  Treaa. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(I>iniited.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

CalKornia   Leather,    Paints   and    Oils 
Cookine  Stoves,  Uanifes,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard 
ware,  Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  and  King  Streets, 

Honolulu.  Hawaiian  Islan<ls. 


.£rL  «     Jk%,  I 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Hail  Routes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

OK 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   R.  R. 

Dail.v  Expres"*  and  EiniKrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Hallway  Lines)  in  the  East, 

CONNKCTINQ    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL     EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

'miKD  .  <XAKS      N  T^  £  K  P  I  N  O    4  AKS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 
No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

it^  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrniation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,! where  passengers  calling  In  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOR  SALE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS 


Apply  to,  or  address, 

W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Aprent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.   CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R.  R.  %kH  FRANCISCO, 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  G.  H.  4  S.  A.  RY.,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  JJ.  TOWNE,  l:  H.  UOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  cSi  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 
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WM.   M.    UlSTON. 
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WM.  M.  HINTON  &  CO. 
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J.  n.  SPKECKET.S  &  BRO.S.  AiceiitN,      | 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremont" 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 
for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannun  sts., 
at  2  o'elocit,  P.  M.,  for 

irOKOIIAAIA    aiKl    ItODiGKONU. 

Conneetinj;  at  Yoiiohama  with  fcteareersforSljanghae. 

eTBA.MEK.  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ARABIC TrE,SDAV,     NOV.      llth- 

SAN  PABLO THURSDAY,   DEC.    IHth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yoliohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Caliin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  TiclietB  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  OtBces,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  stre<ts. 

For  freiirht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
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And  Nos.  7   &  9  NORTH  FRONT  ST., PORTLAND. 
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Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co. 
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73  Benver  St., 
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32  Kiver  Street, 

Chicago. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW  YORK. 


J.  P.  THOMAS, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange 

Produce     and     Commission 

CONSIGNMENTS   SOLICITED 

XOO      3Da,-\7-ijs     St, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 
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A    SPECIALTY- 


Shipping  and   Commission. 

Liberal  advances  on  eonsiKnments. 
302   I'aliforula  St.,  Sati  l->aii<*lM4'o,  I'nl. 


OLIVES !     OLIVES ! 

I  have  a  laryc  nupiber  of  youny 
OF   THE    MISSIOK    VABIETY, 

Ready   for   Planting  This    Seeson. 

Full  particulars  as  to  price  and  any  information  a 
to  their  culture  will  be  given  on  applicaticn  to 
W.    A.    HAYNE,    Jr, 

Siinta  Barll>ara,  l'«l. 
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VITICULTURE. 

Third    Annual     State 
vention. 


Con- 


Held  Under  the  Auspices  of 
State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners. 


the 


Sonoma  ;  A.  L.  Chandler,  Sutter  county; 
Hon.  M.  Jordan,  Alamedii;  Judge  Myrack; 
Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent;  Hon.  John  T.  Doyle; 
I.  Landsberger;  Byron  Jackson;  John  M. 
Days;  P.  B.  Cornwall. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m. 
by  President  Haraszthy ,  who  announced 
the  programme  for  the  sessions  and  then 
delivered  his 

OPENING  ADDEFSS. 


A  Summary  of  the  Proceedings. 

FIKST    »AY. 

Satup.day,  November  29,  1884. 
The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission  commenced  the 
work  of  the  session  at  Irving  Hall, on  the  mor- 
ning of  the  above  date,  when  the  various  ex-, 
liibits  were  received  and  classified  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  Pohndorfif,  who  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Clarence  Wetmore,  Mr.  M. 
E.  Jaffa  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Colby  of  the 
Stite  University,  and  Mr.  F.  Pohndorff, 
Jr.  These  gentlemen  were  all  busily  en- 
gaged till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  al- 
most 200  samples  of  wine  had  been  un- 
pxcked,  labeled,  classified,  and  arranged' 
The  Hall  was  visited  in  the  morning  by 
many  of  the  leading  viticultnrists,  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  who  conversed  on  topics 
of  general  practical  interest,  the  past  vint- 
age and  their  successes  or  failures.  The 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Wetmore,  personally  supervised  the  general 
arrangements  that  were  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  all,  and  every  paiticular  seemed 
to  have  been  carefully  anticipated  and  pre- 
pared so  that  no  delay  occurred  in  com- 
pleting the  details. 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  during  the 
first  day's  session  were  Arpad  Haraszthy, 
President  of  the  Commission  ;  Charles 
Krug,  Treasurer,  and  Commissioner  for  the 
Napa  District;  I.  DeTurk,  Commissioner 
for  the  Sonoma  District;  J.  DeBarth  Shorb, 
Commissioner  for  the  State  at  large;  Chas. 
A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Executive  and  Health 
Officer;  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  San  Ber- 
nardino; W.  B.  West,  Stockton;  Robert 
McPherson,  Orange;  M.  Denicke,  T.  C. 
White,  H.  C.  Eggers,  F.  Eisen,  and  Dr. 
Hastings  of  Fresno;  H.  A.  Pellet,  St. 
Helena;  Hon.  M.  M,  Estee,  Napa;  Dresel, 


He  referred  to  the  great  interest  now  be- 
ing taken  in  viticulture,  and  the  benefit  de- 
rivable from  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  at 
these  Conventions.  They  had  met  to  dis- 
cuss varieties,  pruning,  fermentation,  legis- 
lation, raisin  making  and  experimenting, 
but  not  cultivation,  except  where  involved 
in  the  topics  selected.  Samples  of  wines 
and  raisins  had  been  received,  and  these 
would  be  examined  and  discussed  at  the 
morning  session.  In  the  afternoon  they 
would  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various 
samples,  and  in  the  evenings  papers  would 
be  read.  He  hoped  to  hear  a  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  legislation;  the  wants 
and  demands  of  the  wine-makers,  dealers, 
distillers  and  raisin-makers.  He  first  re- 
ferred to  the  raisin  tariff  which  had  been 
reduced  from  two  and  n-half  cents  to  two 
cents  a  pound,  their  demand  to  retain  it  as 
previously  not  having  been  heeded.  At  the 
existing  tariff  rate,  the  raisin-makers  could 
make  no  profit  on  account  of  the  high 
freights  and  high  cost  of  labor,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean  where  labor 
was  one-fourth  of  what  was  paid  here.  At 
the  Fresno  Convention  a  tariff  of  five  cents 
on  Muscats  and  three  cents  on  Sultanas 
was  recommended,  and  this  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory . 

The  next  topic  was  legislation.  All  can- 
didates for  office  should  be  compelled  to 
give  a  pledge  that  they  would  protect  our 
industries  against  any  intolerance,  whether 
political  or  social.  The  duty  on  alcoholic 
drinks  should  be  rated  according  to  their 
alcoholic  contents.  California  brandy  did 
not  mature  till  it  was  five  years  old,  con- 
sequently the  bonded  period,  now  three 
years,  should  be  extended  to  five.  The 
privilege  should  be  granted  of  changing 
from  one  package  to  another  when  in  bond, 
also  of  filling  a  barrel  before  shipping.  The 
subject  of  spurious  wines  was  also  of  vital 
importance;  the  laws  should  be  amended 
and  rigorously  enforced.    Action  should  be 


taken  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  Mexico,  which  was  not  just  or  re- 
ciprocal. Trade  with  South  America  and 
the  transportation  question  should  be  care- 
fully discussed. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  then  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing 

COMMITTEES. 

On  Eaisins — E.  McPherson  of  Orange, 
T.  C.  White  of  Fresno,  W.  B.  West  of 
Stockton. 

On  Wines— F.  Pohndorff  of  St.  Helena, 
Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  Berkeley,  J.  H. 
Drummond  of  Glen  Ellen,  H.  W.  Crabb  of 
Oakville,  Charles  Le  Franc  of  San  Jose; 
assistants  M.  E.  Jaffa  and  G.  E.  Colby  of 
the  State  University. 

On  Eesolutions — L.  .T.  Eose  of  San  Gab- 
riel, John  T.  Doyle  of  Santa  Clara,  H.  P. 
Livermore  of  Folsom,  M.  M.  Estee  of 
Napa,  Charles  Kohler  of  San  Francisco. 

He  concluded  by  reading  a  New  York 
circular  which  advertises  a  college  for  in- 
structing in  the  chemical  manufacture  of 
wines  and  liquors. 

KAISINS. 

Mr.  T.  C.  White  of  Fresno,  said  he  was 
young  in  the  raisin  business  and  had  only 
from  30  to  40  acres.  This  year  he  had 
been  successful  and  made  25  tons.  All  his 
fruit  were  dried  in  the  sun  and  had  been 
sold  at  prices  ranging  as  high  as  $4  per 
20-pound  box  for  first  quality.  The  lowest 
price  obtained  was  $2.25.  He  advocated  a 
tariff  of  five  cents  a  pound  which  they 
could  show  was  needed.  The  actual  cost 
of  raising,  drying,  packing,  shipping  to 
San  Francisco  and  selling  was  70  cents  per 
20-pound  box;  the  grapes  cost  $20  a  ton  or 
50  cents  a  box,  making  th  e  whole  6%  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Eobert  McPherson  of  Orange  also 
advocated  a  five-cent  tariff.  He  estimated 
the  cost  of  production  at  $1.48  per  box,  or 
7%  cents  a  pound.  Every  raisin-grower 
lost  money  last  year  at  the  prices  obtained, 
$1.25  per  box.  This  year  prices  were  bet- 
ter as  there  were  less  foreign  raisins  in  the 
Eastern  market,  but  he  expected  prices  to 
fall  within  a  mouth .  The  freight  per  car- 
load of  ten  tons,  to  the  East,  was  $800,  or 
from  $300  to  $400  by  slow  train.  This  was 
another  heavy  tax  which  effectually  shut 
them  out  of  the  Eastern  markets. 


ADDLTEKATION. 

Mr .  John  T.  Doyle  referred  to  the  defects 
in  the  existing  law  regulating  the  sale  and 


manufacture  of  chemical  and  adulterated 
wines.  He  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enforce  this  law  as  the  chemical  wines  jiro- 
bably  contained  a  iimall  percentage  of  genu- 
ine wine  which  would  place  them  on  an 
equality,  as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned, 
with  ordinary  wine. 

Hon.  M.  M .  Estee  said  that  he  was  not 
yet  a  wine-maker,  neither  was  he  an  ex- 
pert. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Doyle's  opinion 
of  the  existing  law  which  should  be  more 
explicit.  He  said  the  wine  merchants  were 
not  honest  in  selling  wines.  A  good  Cali- 
fornia wine  was  sold  under  a  foreign  label, 
while  wine  of  inferior  quality  wag  sold  as 
Californian.  Citizens  themselves  were  also 
greatly  to  blame  for  insisting  upon  having 
wines  with  foreign  high-sounding  names. 
At  the  Palace  Hotel  they  sell  California 
claret  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  bottle,  under 
every  known  French  label . 

Mr .  Haraszthy  spoke  of  the  adulterations 
in  the  East.  He  knew  of  one  Chicago 
house  that  made  150,000  gallons  of  wine  a 
month  from  grape  syrup,  which  was  mixed 
with  alcohol,  glucose  and  water,  and  then 
sold  as  California  wine .  They  should  en- 
ergetically strive  to  stop  these  adulterations 
which  were  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  California  industry. 

Mr.  I.  De  Turk  stated  that  port  wine, 
honestly  manufactured,  was  made  from 
over-ripe  grapes  containing  an  excess  of  sac- 
charine matter,  from  30  to  32'',  from  five 
to  seven  per  cent  of  alcohol  being  added . 
Angelica  was  made  from  the  sweet  must, 
18  to  20  per  cent  of  brandy  being  added  to 
prevent  fermentation .  He  then  agreed  with 
Mr.  Haraszthy  that  brandy  should  be  in 
bond  for  five  years,  and  distillers  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  it  in  barrels  instead  of  half 
barrels,  thereby  saving  expense  and  time. 

Mr.  Landsberger  also  concurred  in  the 
remarks  relative  to  brandy. 

THE    UNIVEKSITY    WOBK. 

Hon.  M.  Jordan  warmly  eulogized  the 
valuable  work  done  by  Professor  Hilgard 
in  the  interest  of  viticulture  at  the  State 
University  and  referred  to  the  scanty  ap- 
propriation ($1,000)  which  was  all  the  aid 
given  by  the  State  to  carry  out  these  experi- 
ments. He  deprecated  generally  the  little 
interest  shown  by  the  State  in  its  viticult- 
ural interest,  and  hoped  to  see  larger  appro- 
priations to  enable  greater  and  more  effect- 
ive work  to  be  done. 

These  views  were  endorsed  by  Professor 
I  Hilgard  and  Mr.  Haraszthy. 
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NECESSAKT    LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Execut- 
ive Officer  spoke  on  legislation  necessary  to 
protect  the  raisin  industry.  He  referred  to 
the  dangers  of  free  trade  whereby  the  sur- 
plus of  the  world  could  be  thrown  upon 
and  ruin  our  market.  A  tariff  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  had  to  compete  with 
those  who  could  borrow  money  at  three  per 
cent  per  annum.  Labor  and  capital  both 
needed  protection. 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  J.  de  Barth 
Shorb  was  called  upon  to  give  his  views  on 

THE   MEXICAN   TEEATY. 

Mr.  Shorb  strongly  opposed  the  treaty, 
believing  that  it  would  ruin  the  entire  in- 
terest of  California  citrus  fruits  on  account 
of  the  labor  system  in  vogue  there  which 
was  worse  than  the  slavery  that  existed  in 
the  South  before  the  war.  They  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  proposed  treaty 
bill  from  becoming  law. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  said  that  he  believed  some 
interest  was  being  taken  now  both  in  the 
manufacture  of  wines  and  raisins  in  Mex- 
ico. The  soil  was  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vines,  which  had  been  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Wetmore  said  he  knew  thousands  of 
cuttings  of  different  varieties  of  vine  had 
been  sent  to  Mexico  where  they  had  been 
distributed.  He  opposed  the  treaty  in  the 
interests  of  Americans  and  American  labor, 
which  could  not,  and  should  not  be  asked 
to  compete  with  Chinese  labor.  Our  labor- 
ers 'are  consumers  and  the  Mexicans  are 
not.  Supply  and  demand  would  in  time 
right  itself  and  he  did  not  fear  over-pro- 
duction. Any  one  part  of  this  country  must 
support  another  part  in  its  industries  and 
against  free  trade.  We  must  all  act  toge- 
ther 

Mr.  Haraszthy  said  that  if  the  treaty  was 
to  pass  we  should  try  and  derive  as  much 
benefit  from  it  as  possible.by  adding  amend- 
ments to  the  bill . 

Dr.  Hastings  opposed  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  Eastern  m.- nuf acturers  of  rail- 
road material  which  threatened  to  crush  the 
wine  and  fruit-growers  of  California,  and 
he  thought  that  our  wine  industry  would 
do  more  to  build  up  California  than  the 
manufacturers  could  do. 

Byron  Jackson  opposed  the  treaty  and 
did  not  think  that  we  would  derive  any 
commercial  advantages.  From  his  exper- 
ience it  was  always  advisable  to  obtain  your 
money  in  advance  for  goods  sent  to  Mexico. 

H.  A.  Pellet  promised  to  do  all  he  could 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  treaty  bill. 

J.  M.  Days  favored  protection  for  every 
branch  of  American  industries  that  we 
could  manufacture. 

J.  de  Barth  Shorb  moved:  Thit  the  mat- 
ter of  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Mexico  be  left  to  the  Committee  on  Eeso- 
lutions  with  power  to  report.     Carried. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Cornwall  thought  that  Califor- 
nia was  naturally  a  wine  producing  country, 
the  climate,  soil  and  surroundings  being  so 
suitable.  It  would  be  the  great  industry  of 
this  coast.  He  thought  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent were  well  qualified  to  accomplish  what 
was  necessary  to  alter  or  abrogate  the  pro- 
posed treaty. 

Mr.  Wetmore  spoke  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal revenue  and  adulteration.  It  was 
impossible  to  pool  all  the  issues  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  oppose  the  manufact- 
ure of  glucose  syrup  or  its  consumption  by 
tliosc  who  liked  it,  but  he'  did  object  to  its 
being  represented  for  what  it  was  not.  The 
frauds  practiced  in  selling  imitations  were  a 


crying  sin  in  this  country,  and  manufact- 
urers should  be  compelled  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts under  their  true  names.  This  country 
had  failed  to  protect  viticulture  though  such 
a  policy  was  adopted  in  every  other  civil 
ized  part  of  the  world.  The  internal  rev- 
enue system  at  present  was  infamous.  The 
government  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
drunkenness  existing,  by  compelling  the 
sale  of  spirits  before  they  were  properly 
matured.  Brandy  should  remain  in  bond 
as  long  as  desired,  the  tax  being  annually 
reduced.       He    thought   that   the   revenue 


system    could  and   should   be    largely   re- 
formed. 
The  convention  then  adjourned . 

SECOKD    DAT. 

Monday,  December  1,  1884. 
The  session  opened  at  10  o'clock,  when 
the  attendance  was  much  larger  than  on  the 
first  day.  The  members  of  the  Kaisiu 
Committee:  T.C.White,  K.  McPherson 
and  W.  B.  West,  opened  and  aiTanged  the 
various  raisin  exhibits  as  follows  : 


NO. 


METHOD. 


PRODUCER. 


I 


PLACE  OF 
PRODUCTION. 


REMARKS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Sun   Pressed 

Schmolz  Process. . . 
Schmolz  Process . . 

Snn  Dried 

Schmolz   Process . . 
Schmolz  Process .  . 

Sun  Dried 

Sun  Dried 

Sun  Dried 

Schmolz  Process . . 

Sun  Dried 

Sun  Dried 

Imperfectly  Dried., 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1883 
1883 


T.  C.  White 

M.  F.  Austin 

M.  F.  Austin 

M.  F.  Austin 

M.  F.  Austin 

M.  F.  Austin 

Jackson  Bros 

Jackson  Bros   

Schmolz  Patent  Co. 
Schmolz  Patent  Co. 
McPherson  Bros. .  . 
R.  G.  Clark 


Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Woodland 

Woodland 

San  Francisco. . 
San  Francisco . 

Orange 

El  Cajon 


Moscatels. 
Moscatels. 
Sultanas. . 
Moscatels. 
Moscatels. 
Moscatels. 
Moscatels. 
Sultanas. . 
Moscatels. 
Moscatels. 
Moscatels. 
Moscatels. 
Moscatels. 


The  folowing  exhibits  of   foreign  raisins  were  especially  ordered  for  the  use  of  the 
Convention,  for  study  and  comparison. 


Layers 

London  Layers .... 
Dehesia  Clusters. . . 
Finest  Dehesias. . . 

Koyal  Dehesias 

Excelsior  Dehesias. 


Campusano  Bros.  . 
Campusano  Bros.  . 
Campusano  Bros. . 
A.  King  &  Sons . . . . 
A.  Eing  &  Sons . . . . 
A.  Eing  &  Sons   . . 


Malaga. 
Malaga. 
Malaga. 
Malaga. 
Malaga . 
Malaga. 


Four  Crwns 
Four  Crwns 
Four  Crwns 


The  Committe  on  wines  present,  Mr.  F. 
Pohndorff,  Professor  Hilgard  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Drummond,  assisted  by  Mr.  Jafifa  and  Mr. 
Colby,  opened  and  supervised  the  sampling 
of  old  standard  wines  which  were  tasted 
and   commented  upon   by    the   gentlemen 


present.  As  all  the  samples  of  wine  had 
not  been  received  at  the  time  of  writing,  we 
do  not  at  present  publish  the  list  which  will 
number  300  varieties.  The  following  were 
sampled:" 


WHITE  WINES. 


118., 

143., 

144, 

100, 

168., 

140. 

57, 

84. 

85. 

86. 


113,. I 
96. 
95. 
58, 
92, 
91, 
90, 
89. 
39, 

88. 
87. 


VABIEIY . 

Burger 

Burger 

BlaueElba 

Chasselas 

Eiesling 

Eiealing 

Chasselas 

Mission  White 

Chablis 

Tokay 

Zinf  andel 

Zinfandel 

Zinfandel 

Mission  Red 

Zinfandel,  red 

Zinfandel,  red 

Zinfandel,  red 

Zinfandel,  red 

Zinfandel,  red 

Red  Mission  and  Zin 

del 

Mission  Red 


EXHIBITOR. 

LOCALITY. 

R.  Barton 

Fresno        . .          • 

Stern  &  Rose 

San  Gabriel 

Stern  &  Rose 

San  Gabriel 

Geo.  Husman 

Napa 

Fresno  . 

Eiseu 

C.  Le  Franc 

San  Jose 

Cuzard 

G.  F .  Hooper 

Sonora      

G.F.  Hooper 

Sonora 

.  G.  F. Hooper jSonora 


RED  WINES. 


1883. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
1879. 
1878. 
1877. 
1837. 

1876. 
1874. 


R.  Barton  . . . 
G.  Husmann. 
G.  Husmann. 

Cuzard 

G.  F.  Hooper. 
G.  F.  Hooper. 
G.  F.  Hooper. 
G.  F.  Hooper. 
I.  DeTurk..  . 


G.  F.  Hooper . 
G.  F.  Hooper . 


Fresno 

Napa 

Napa 

New- Almaden. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Cloverdale 


Sonora . 
Sonora . 


The  opinion  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
on  the  white  wines  of  age  was  that  No .  86, 
made  in  1874,  of  Tokay  grapes,  had  devel- 
oped into  a  mild  tasting,  very  palatable 
wine  of  good  expression.  Eiesling  1880, 
No.  140,  is  good,  but  far  from  typical.  No. 
57,  Chasselas  of  1881,  from  Santa  Clara 
county,  is  a  good  type,  drawing  towards 
Sauterne  character.  No.  118,  Burger  1883, 
Fresno  county,  is  a  neat  wine.  All  the 
Mission  wines  of  age  were  found  to  be  with- 
out merit.  Zinfandels  were  found  the  older 
and  heavier.  It  seemed  evident  that  that 
grape  cannot  yield  anything ,  perfect  if  left 
unblended  with  appropriate  other  grape 
varieties  in  the  press. 

Mr.  W.  B.  West  of  Stockton,  exhibited 
the  following  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in 
California:  Loza  of  Almeria,  Spain,  a 
variety  shipped   to  the. Atlantic  States,  in 


cork  dust,  as  Malaga;  two  varieties  of 
Spanish  sherry  grapes,  and  a  black  variety 
of  shipping  grapes  all  of  which  were  im- 
ported by  Mr.  West. 

The  session  closed  at  12  o'clock. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mr. 
West  of  Stockton,  who  read  an  excellent 
and  carefully  prepared  pai)er  on 

BAISINS . 

He  gave  the  following  estimates  of  the 
acreage  planted  in  raisin  grapes  :  Los 
Angeles  county,  4,000  acres;  San  Bernar- 
dino, 2,000  acres;  Fresno  and  south  to  Los 
Angeles,  2,000  acres;  San  Diego,  750  acres; 
Sacramento  and  south  to  Fresno,  3,000 
acres.  He  had  no  information  of  other 
counties  but  thought  that  California  could 
produce,  in  three  years,  a  million  boxes  of 
raisins.      He  tbongbt  that  growers  must 


look  for  their  market  to  the  Eastern  States; 
he  advocated  the  manufacture  of  good  fruit 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  an  increase  in 
the  tarifl',  economical  management,  lower 
rates  of  freight  and  that  raisins  should  be 
dried  on  floors  of  natural  earth.  He  also 
described  the  method  of  drying  and  pre- 
pariug  the  Malaga  raisins. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore  urged  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  raisin  business  from  the 
practical  standpoint  of  making  it  pay, 
ascertaining  whether  it  was  more  profitable 
to  raise  an  ordinary  grade,  or  to  devote  our 
efforts  to  securing  the  finest  brand  at  the 
expense  of  much  additional  time  and  trouble. 

Professor  Hilgard  stated  that  he  thought 
much  of  the  disfavor  with  which  some  of 
our  California  raisins  were  regarded  arose 
from  their  being  dried  upon  wire  trays, 
which  prevented  the  bunches  having  a  uni- 
form appearance.  He  thought  board  dry- 
ing-floors objectionable,  and  favored  drying 
the  grape  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  McPherson  agreed  with  Professor 
Hilgard, 

Mr.  Schmolz  gave  his  experience  with  his  ; 
dryer.       He    thought     the    flavor    of    the  , 
machine-dried  fruit  better  than  that  of  the  ' 
sun-dried.     The  artificial  system  preserved 
the   fruity   flavor  of  the  grape  in  a  greater  ; 
degree  than  the   sun-drying  method.     He  : 
thought  that  115  degrees  was  the  tempera- 
ture most  likely  to  produce  the  best  results 
in  drying  raisins.     The   cost   of   the   dryer 
referred  to  was  from  $600  to  $20,000. 

Professor  Hilgard  thought  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  artificially  dried  raisin  was 
superior  to  the  other,  and  it  was  worth 
raisin  growers'  while  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  see  if  the  flavor  of  the  sun- 
dried  and  the  appearance  of  the  machine- 
dried  could  not  be  combined. 

Byron  Jackson  thought  _that  the  public 
taste  must  first  be  educated  up  to  a  liking 
for  the  artificially  dried  raisin  before  we 
should  engage  too  extensively  in  its  manu- 
facture .  He  had  heard  a  number  of  de- 
cisions in  favor  of  the  machine-dried  raisin. 

Mr.  T.  C,  White  hoped  the  .system  of 
artificial  drying  would  be  a  success,  but  so 
far  as  his  own  observation  went,  the  taste 
of  the  product  was  objected  to.  He  had 
met  people  who  preferred  it.  He  thought 
the  wire-tray  system  for  drying  was  the  one 
which  would  have  to  be  adopted  on  the 
score  of -expense  and  convenience.  Labor 
was  too  high  to  allow  of  the  earth  system 
being  followed,  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  work  necessary  in  preparing  the 
floors. 

THE   EVENING  SESSION 

Was  opened  by  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  of  the  firm 
of  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  who  spoke  at 
length  on  the  raisin  industry,  from  a  mer- 
chant's standpoint.  He  referred  to  the 
short  weight  in  the  California  packages; 
advocated  the  use  of  lighter  boxes,  the  ap- 
pointment of  official  graders  of  raisins  who 
should  stamp  every  grade  in  each  district, 
and  the  use  of  one  brand  for  all  raisins  from 
each  locality.  He  thought  that  all  the  pro- 
duce should  be  sold  through  one  house. 
The  best  raisins  of  this  year's  crop  that  he 
had  seen  were  sun-dried  and  made  by  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  McPherson.  They  were 
better  than  the  imported  goods .  He  thought 
that  the  best  fruit  should  be  packed  as 
London  Layers,  and  that  all  others  should 
be  stripped  and  sold  loose,  as  people  would 
not  pay  for  stems.  The  grade  should  be 
plainly  marked,  both  outside  and  inside 
every  package.  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks 
were  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
were  attentively  listened  to. 
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Mr.  Stuart,  of  the  firm  of  G .  W.  Meade 
4  Co.,  endorsed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John- 
son, but  thought  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  appearance  than  quality. 

Mr.  Landsberger  thought  that  grapes, 
•whether  dried  by  the  sun  or  artificial  heat, 
would  make  good  raisins  provided  the 
grapes  were  fully  matured  and  ripe  before 
picking,  dried  thoroughly  in  the  sun  or  in 
a  dryer,  aud  thoroughly  cured. 

Mr.  Wetmore  thought  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  dry  raisins  in  the  sun  sufficiently 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  then  put  them 
through  a  dryer  in  order  to  give  them  the 
quality  of  keeping,  withou^candying. 

Mr.  McPherson  considered  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Seedless  Sultana  to 
be  most  suitable  for  raisiu-making,  the 
fonner  in  dry  and  warm  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  latter  in  more  moist  and  damp 
climates.  Near  Orange  they  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  the  Chinese,  and  he 
had  employed  women  and  girls  in  the  pick- 
ing season.  The  plan  was  successful.  He 
thought  there  were  too  many  brands  of  the 
same  grade. 

Mr.  West  thought  the  merchants  should 
attend  to  the  grading,  as  a  great  many 
producers  were  not  sufficiently  posted  in 
the  matter  to  grade  their  products. 

Mr.  Westoott  of  ilocklin  thought  the  sun- 
drying  process  preferable  when  it  could  be 
followed  successfully,  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve could  be  done  in  this  country — where 
there  was  too  much  danger  from  rain. 

Mr.  Webb  of  Dixon  said  that  he  first 
dried  his  raisins  upon  common  brown  paper 
spread  upon  the  ground,  and  with  very 
good  success.  For  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  however,  he  had  used  wire  trays, 
laying  them  in  between  the  rows  of  the 
vineyard.  In  this  plan,  also,  he  had  met 
with  good  success. 

Mr.  West's  paper  on  shipping  grapes  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  Wetmore,  who  concluded 
the  session  by  giving  some  valuable  hints 
and  information  to  growers . 


THIRD    DAV. 

TUESDAY,    DECBMBEB    2nD. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a 
continuance  of  the  examination  of  wine 
samples,  the  Committee  working  almost 
continually  till  past  two  o'clock,  when  200 
samples  still  remained  untasted.  The 
blended  wines,  the  result  of  the  recent  ex- 
periments at  the  University  laboratory,  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
report  of  the  Committee  will  be  anxiously 
looked  for, 


use  of  2,000-gallon  vats  in  preference  to 
those  of  larger  size.  His  reasons  and 
opinions  appear  in  the  University  Bulletin 
published  in  this  issue.  Ho  had  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  obtaining  as  full  infor- 
mation as  he  desired  from  some  of  the 
wine-makers,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent 
impeded  his  work.  He  urged  the  necessity 
for  a  larger  appropriation  by  the  Legislature 
that  the  experiniints  might  be  conducted 
ill  a  more  exhaustive  manner  and  with 
greater  facilities.  Professor  Hilgard  then 
replied  to  numerous  questions  asked  by 
Mr.  John  T.  Doyle,  explaining  many  de- 
tails to  which  he  Lad  referred. 


AFTERHruOK  SfMSION. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed : 

Besolved,  That  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  raisins  caused  during  the  last  year 
serious  harm  to  California  producers,  and 
will,  unless  raised  hereafter,  under  similar 
circumstances  whenever  the  crop  of  Spain 
is  greater  than  the  usual  demand,  grievous- 
ly affect  the  prosperity  of  California. 

Mesolved,  That  the  Raisin  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  this  convention  be  requested  to 
forward  to  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
of  this  State  in  Congress  a  statement  de- 
manding a  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound  on 
imported  raisins  of  all  grades,  except  cur- 
rants and  Sultanas,  on  which  the  tariff 
should  be  3  cents  per  pound . 

Professor  W.  B.  Rising  of  the  State  Uni- 
Tersity  read  a  paper  on  Practical  and  Theo 
retical  Fermentation.     He  was  followed  by 
Professor  Hilgard  who  gave  his  experience 
Among  the  wine-makers.     He  advocated  the 


EVEXIIT«    SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  by  Mr . 
F .  Pohudorff,  who  read  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  commenting  on  the 
relative  merits  of  different  varieties  of  grapes 
tor  wine-making.  He  concluded  by  enum- 
erating the  notes  of  Mr.  Livermore  on  the 
behavior  of  a  number  of  the  vines  repre- 
sented by  wines  made  from  the  fruit  grown 
on  the  Natoma  plantation.  This  paper, 
which  was  attentively  listened  to,  is 
publisned  in  the  Mbrchant.  Mr.  Pohn- 
dorff  was  warmly  applauded  before  and 
after  his  paper  was  read . 

Mr.  Haraszthy  thanked  Mr.  Pohudorff 
for  his  instructive  remarks,  and  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of  the 
untiring  zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  him 
in  the  cause  <  f  viticulture,"and  his  willing- 
ness at  all  times  to  assist  by  hard  and  faith- 
ful work  or  advice. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore  spoke  on  the  results 
and  objects  of  the  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Commission.  He  thanked  the  Uni- 
versity students  for  their  assistance  and 
constant  attention  even  on'Sundays.  He 
also  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Pohudorff, 
who  worked  at  and  attended  every  meeting 
and  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  our  present 
viticultural  achievements,  but  knew  that 
better  work  would  be  done  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Wetmore  then  spoke  of  the  experiments 
done  by  the  Commission.  The  work  had 
been  performed  under  his  own  eye  for  self 
instruction,  to  see  what  could  be  done  with 
different  varieties  from  different  districts 
and  by  change  in  fermenting.  He  thought 
that  vines  had  been  planted  without  discre- 
tion and  instanced  the  Zlnfandol,  of  which 
variety  he  estimated  that  there  were  50,000 
acres.  He  spoke  at  length,  in  plain  and 
concise  terms,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  fermentation  and  dis- 
eases of  wine.  He  was  loudly  applauded 
for  his  able  address  which  was  v6ry  favor- 
ably commented  upon  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present. 

The  session  then  adjourned  till  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


FOURTH     DAT. 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    3bD. 

The  morning  session  was  occupied  in 
sampling  about  80  varieties  of  wine,  among 
them  being  the  State  University  samples 
and  those  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Drummond  of 
Glen  Ellen.  Imported  claret  and  sherry 
were  also  submitted  for  comparison  with 
the  home  product.  Great  interest  was  also 
taken  in  the  microscopic  examination  of 
fermentation  germs,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wheeler,  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

THE   AITEBNOON  SESSION 

Was  commenced  by  a  continuance  of  the 
wine  sampling,  35  varieties,  chiefly  red 
wines  from  Sonoma,  Napa  and  San  Jose, 
being  submitted  to  the  tasters. 

Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  read  a  paper,  trans- 


lated from  the  French,  on  the  situation  of 
Viticulture  in  France,  which  showed  that 
that  great  wine  growing  country  actually 
imported  more  wine  than  it  exported. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  sub- 
mitted, by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
and  unanimously   adopted: 

Whereas,  This  Convention  has  viewed 
with  great  interest  and  satisfaction,  in  its 
present  session,  the  very  great  value  of 
careful,  accurate  and  scientific  tests  of  the 
various  new  varieties  of  grapes  that  are 
brought  into  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  standard  of  the  wiues  produced 
therrin;  as  appears  from  the  numerous  ex- 
hibits put  before  them  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Californiaand  of  ihe 
Viticultural  Commission,  and 

Whebeas,  It  is  deemed  of  the  highest 
importance  that  this  work  (so  promising  of 
benefit  to  the  viticultural  interests  of  the 
State  at  large)  should  be  continued  and 
materially  extended  in  its  scope . 

Mesolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  this 
Convention  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  from  its  members,  to  visit 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
to  inspect  the  work  that  has  there  been 
done  in  experimental  wine  tests  this  sea- 
son, and  report  upon  the  facilities  there 
existing  for  such  work,  also  to  make  such 
recommendations,  as  in  their  judgment 
may  be  advisable,  looking  to  the  perma 
uent  establishment,  by  appropriation  of  the 
State  Legislature  for  a  viticultural  experi- 
mental laboratory  in  connection  with  the 
State  University,  the  same  to  be  operated 
iu  connection  with  the  Viticultural  Com- 
mission of  the  State  for  the  best  advance- 
ment of  the  Viticultural  interests  of  the 
State  at  large. 

President  Haraszthy  appointed,  the  com- 
mittee having  been  increased  to  five  mem- 
bers, the  following  gentlemen  to  act  :  Hon. 
J.  T.  Doyle,  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman.  Mr.  H. 
P.  Livermore,  Mr,  E.  W.  Maslin,  Mr.  J.  B. 
J.  Portal. 

Mr.  Husmann  then  discussed  the  subject 
of  fermentation,  criticising  the  remarks  of 
previous  speakers.  He  also  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  large  and  small  wineries,  giving 
his  ideas  for  and  against  them,  and  con- 
cluding by  stating  that  his  sympathies  were 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  small  wine- 
ries. He  also  advocated  the  planting  of 
American  resistant  vines.  He  concluded 
by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professors 
Hi'.gard  and  Rising,  and  their  assistants  at 
the  University,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
Commission  for  their  valuable  services  ren- 
dered. This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  session  closed  after  some  remarks  by 
Professor  Hilgard  and  Mr,  Wetmore  in  re- 
ply to  Mr,  Husmann, 

THE   EVEXINQ  SESSION 

Was  opened  by  Professor  Hilgard  who  read 
a  paper  on  fermentation  and  the  results  of 
the  experiments  at  the  University. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Mclntyre,  of  Rutherford, 
stated  clearly  the  results  of  his  experience 
in  wine-making.  He  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  cellar  sweet  and 
clean,  and  recommended  thorough,  system- 
atical management.  Records  of  the  must 
as  coming  into  the,  cellar  should  be  kept 
and  memory  should  not  be  relied  upon.  He 
made  his  notes  every  day  and  found  the  in- 
formation most  valuable.  To  make  wine 
necessitated  the  greatest  care  and  strict  at- 
tention, both  day  and  night.  The  wine- 
maker  should  not  trust  to  others.  He  found 
that  the  Zinfandel  did  well  on  the  hills. 


Grenache  did  well  in  the  valleys,  in  gravely 
loam,  though  it  was  late  in  ripening. 
Mataro,  when  giown  iu  the  valleys,  was  of 
too  high  acidity,  but  on  the  hillsides  it  was 
good.  It  blended  well.  Of  white  grapes, 
Riesling  was  the  standard.  The  Zinfandel 
of  the  valleys  was  aciil,  thin  and  unpala- 
table, but,  when  grown  in  the  mountains, 
it  was  full  and  of  good  flavor.  Mr,  Mcln- 
tyre's  remarks  were  clear  and  concise,  and, 
being  the  experience  of  a  wine-maker,  were 
valuable  and  instructive.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  he  was  loudly  applauded. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  coraplimentsd  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he 
had  so  plainly  stated  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  wine-maker.  His  words  were 
sound,  common  sense  and  almost  golden 
from  being  the  result  of  practical  experience 
and  genuine  work.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Wetmore's  prognostication,  that 
valuable  facts  and  information  would  be 
gained  from  men  who  were  new  to  the  busi- 
ness, was  vindicated.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  session  Mr.  Haraszthy  and  Mr. 
Wetmore  addressed  the  viticulturists,  giving 
them  hints  and  facts  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

Our  summary  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
continued  iu  the  next  issue  of  the  Mer- 
chant. Before  concluding  we  think  it  only 
just  and  right  to  mention  that  Mr'  Harasz- 
thy stated,  during  the  sessions,  that  the 
best  wine  he  had  tasted  of  this  year's  vint- 
age was  made  by  a  lady — Mrs .  C .  A .  Wet- 
more— who  was  solely  assisted,  in  her  first 
efforts  as  a  wine-maker,  by  Miss  Anna  L . 
Wetmore . 

The  use  of  Irving  Hall  having  been  ob- 
tained for  Friday,  the  sessions  will  be  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  throughout  the  week. 
In  constant  attendance  at  the  sessions  were 
several  lady  viticulturists,  among  whom  we 
noticed  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wetmore,  Mrs.  Kate 
Warfield  of  Glen  Ellen,  Mrs.  Boyce  and 
Miss  A.  L.  Wetmore,  thus  showing,  by  their 
presence,  that  wine-making  iu  California  is 
of  interest  to,  and  can  be  undertaken  by 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 


Rooted  Vines  and  Cut- 
tings for  Sale. 


3  M  Rooted    IHtaltaro 

'i  M    Rooted    Crnbb's  Black    Bnrgnntly 
(Pellet  rine), 

2  yi  Rooted  t'haiiche  Wris, 

3  m  Rooted  SaiiTlsnou'Verte. 

ALSO 

'O  MC  Mattarn  ('nttlnsrs. 
30  M  Blaek  Bnrsnudy, 
10  M  SaiivJj;:iioii  Verte. 

N.  B. — The  Rooted  Vines  and  Cuttinffs  propaerated 
from  Mr.  Crabb's  stock.  The  Rooeedd  Vines  grown 
on  sandy  loam  are  strong;  and  healthy 


I*rlo©s     IjO'x^v. 


ALSO,  GRAPE  STAKES  &   BOLTS 


ADDRESS, 

L.  H.  WAKEFIELD, 

22    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1,000,000 

GRAPE   CUTTINGS 

OF  ALL  THE.,.. 

Choicest  Imported  Varieties, 

For  Sale  by 
CHARLES  LE  FRANC, 

WINE    MERCHANT. 

Proprietor    New    Alinadeii    Vineyard. 

PRICES  TO  SUIT. 


Address: 
P.  0.  Box,  727, 


San  Jose, 
SaDtaCliraCo.,CaL 
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THE    i«II.K    MORIM    AND   IIOW   IT    IS 
KAISED. 

[Written  for  the  San  Francisco  Mkbciiant,  by  Nellie 
Lincoln  Ilossitcr,  Pmctlcal  Silk  Cuituritit,  New  Lis- 
lion,  New  Jersey. 1 

Of  the  many  silk-producing  worms  found 
in  America,  tlie  Serica7-ia  iiiori,  or  mulberry 
silk  worm,  is  the  one  most  sought  after,  on 
account  of  its  uniting  strength  and  fineness 
in  its  silk,  in  better  pro))ortion  than  any 
other  of  its  species.  During  the  hundreds 
of  years  it  has  taken  to'  domesticate  and 
cultivate  it,  it  has  acquired  many  useful 
peculiarities  which  make  it  more  valuable. 
AVhen  compared  with  the  wild  of  its  species, 
the  results  of  domestication  can  be  plainly 
seen .  Its  want  of  desire  to  escape  when 
well  fed,  its  white  color,  and  the  moth  hav- 
ing no  povf er  to  fly,  are  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to 
cultivation.  Many  of  your  readers  remem- 
ber, or  have  been  told,  of  the  great  excite- 
ment in  some  parts  of  our  country  about 
silk-growing  and  morus  multicaulis  raising 
.some  years  ago.  This  became  such  a 
gigantic  speculation,  that,  when  in  a  short 
time  the  bubble  burst,  many  who  had  in- 
vested their  all  in  planting  the  trees,  and  in 
their  cultivation,  with  the  expectation  of 
making  a  fortune,  were  ruined.  It  had 
been  predicted  that  the  United  States 
would  become  a  great  silk-growing  country, 
and  this  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  the 
wild  excitement  of  that  time,  resulting  in  a 
ilisastrous  failure.  Now,  in  this  country, 
the  raising  of  silk  will  be  a  regular  indus- 
try. All  over  the  United  States  the  work 
is  becoming  one  of  prominence;  jieopleare 
taking  hold  of  it  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago. 
From  the  days  of  the  colonies,  we  have  ac- 
counts of  silk- raising  in  this  country.  It 
is  reported  "that  the  industry  was  thriving 
moderately  in  Virginia  in  1656,  and  that 
some  '  loyal '  persons  sent  to  Charles  II,  a 
'  royal '  robe  woven  from  silk  raised  in  that 
colony. ''  It  was  also  tried  in  Georgia  in 
1732;  and  in  1759,  "ten  thousand  pounds  of 
silk  were  sent  to  England  from  Savannah 
and  brought  a  large  price.'*  South  Carolina 
was  not  long  in  following  the  example  of 
the  other  States,  and  Connecticut  was  the 
first  Northern  State  to  try  what  it  could  do. 
The  difficulties  that  were  encountered 
after  the  subjection  of  Persia  by  Alexander 
tjie  Great,  in  introducing  the  secret  of  silk, 
riisiug  are  well  known.  The  Emperor 
brought  to  Greece  immen  se  quantities  of 
Bilks,  believed  to  be  its  first  introduction 
into  that  country.  The  Persians  also  sup- 
plied the  Romans  with  silk,  until  the  ex- 
hoibitant  prices  asked  for  it  by  the  mer 
chants  so  angered  one  of  the  Emperors, 
that  he  determined  to  ascertain  the  secret 
of  raising  it.  After  many  devices  to  get 
some  of  the  eggs,  two  pilgrims  concealed  a 
few  of  them  in  the  hollow  part  of  their 
staffs,  and  also  brought  directions  for  feed- 
ing the  worms  and  reeling  the  thread.  In 
this  way  silk  was  first  introduced  into  Italy, 
now  »  great  silk-growing  country. 

The  silk- worm  exists  in  four  stages :  the 
I  gg,  the  larva  or  worm,  the  chrysalis,  and 
the  moth.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
I  lasses:  the  "annual''  or  one-crop  worm, 
and  the  "bivoltin"  or  two-crop  worm.  The 
first-named  gives  its  crop  of  silk,  and  tha 
eggs  do  not  hatch  until  the  following 
Spring,  while  the  latter  in  two  weeks  after 
Iho  formation  of  the  cocoon  by  the  worm  of 
the  first  crop  (May  to  June),  is  reproduced, 
lid  raises  its  second  crop  of  silk  in  July 
lid  August.  While  there  is  little  or  no 
liffereuce  in  the  quality  of   the  silk  pro- 


duced by  the  two  classes  of  these  worms, 
the  addition  of  the  second  crop  by  the 
"  bivoltin,''  doubles  the  pecuniary  value. 

In  raising  a  large  number  of  silk-worms, 
the  principal  difficulty  is  encountered  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  their  life;  they  being 
so  small— not  unlike  an  ant— and  throwing 
out  their  silk,  as  they  do,  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  egg,  it  fastens  them  to  the 
dried  leaves,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  re- 
move them  from  the  refuse,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  do  every  day  to  insure  good 
health ;  and,  as  handling  is  injurious,  par- 
ticularly when  the  worms  are  so  small,  a 
camel's-hair  brush  can  be  used  to  advant- 
age in  changing  them.  In  what  is  called 
cleaning  or  changing  them,  mosquito  net- 
ting is  used  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
is  laid  over  the  worms,  leaves  and  all,  and 
fresh  leaves  are  sprinkled  on  them,  when 
the  worms  will  come  up  through  the  mesh- 
es to  feed,  after  which  the  refuse  is  thrown 
away.  After  that  time,  the  worms  becom- 
ing larger,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
twigs  or  branches  with  leaves  over  the 
worms,  when  they  will  soon  cover  them, 
and  they  can  then  be  removed.  From  this 
time  to  the  spinning,  care  must  be  taken  in 
cleanliness,  feeding,  and  proper  temper- 
ature. During  its  existence  the  worm 
changes  its  skin  four  or  five  times  in  regu- 
lar periods.  The  time  between  these  molts 
is  called  an  age,  and  is  usually  divided  as 
follows  :  First  period,  five  to  six  days; 
second  period,  four  to  five  days;  third 
period,  about  five  days;  fourth  period,  five 
to  six  days;  fifth  period,  from  eight  to  ten 
days,  when  spinning  commences.  When 
moiling  is  about  to  take  place,  the  worm 
ceases  eating,  fastens  itself  firmly  by  its 
hind  legs,  erects  its  body,  and  remains 
motionless  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  it 
casts  oft'  its  old  skin;  during  this  time  it 
should  be  undisturbed.  When  about  to 
molt  the  worms  become  of  a  dirty  yellow 
color;  these  must  not  be  mistaken  for  sick 
ones,  which  they  somewhat  resemble.  In 
molting,  the  new  head  is  first  freed  from 
the  old  skin,  which  is  gradually  worked 
back  until  it  is  entirely  cast  off.  This  pro- 
cess is  repeated  until  the  fourth  or  last 
molt,  when,  after  eight  or  ten  day's  feeding, 
it  will  be  ready  to  spin .  The  spinning  oc- 
cupies from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  if  ths 
silk  of  the  cocoons  is  needed  for  reeling 
they  must  be  baked  or  stifled  in  an  oven  at 
a  temperature  of  about  200  degrees,  or  they 
can  be  stifled  or  choked  with  dry  steam. 
This  is  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  moth, 
which  would  otherwise  cut  its  way  out 
of  the  cocoon,  and  render  it  unfit  for  reel- 
ing. The  cocoons  from  which  the  moths 
are  allowed  to  cut  their  way  out,  are  called 
"  pierced  "  cocoons,  which  are  sold  among 
the  w'aste  silk  to  be  carded  and  spun.  Each 
cocoon  contains  from  300  to  600  yards  of 
silk  in  one  continuous  thread,  but  it  is  so 
fine  that  it  takes  from  four  to  six  combined 
strands  to  form  the  staple  thread  of  com- 
merce. The  moth,  shortly  after  leaving 
the  cocoon,  commences  laying  her  eggs, 
which  work  is  completed  in  about  four 
days.  The  eggs  from  the  "first  crop' '  of 
worms  are  laid  aside  for  about  twelve  days, 
when  they  are  brought  to  the  hatching- 
room  prepared  for  the  second  crop,  which 
in  its  turn  is  completed  by  the  formation  of 
the  cocoon,  in  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  crop  enough 
moths  only  are  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
cocoons  as  may  be  wanted  for  seed.  The 
firmest  and  best  cocoons  are  to  be  set  apart 
for  this  purpose — the  size  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  eggs  are  then 
placed  in  a  tin  box  to  prevent   the  ravages  I 


of  insects,  and  hung  up  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees,  for 
the  Winter.  Cold,  and  even  freezing  does 
not  affect  the  eggs,  but  heat  will  cause  them 
to  hatch  before  their  food  is  ready  for  them. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  Spring  to 
place  the  box  of  eggs  on  ice  to  prevent  pre- 
mature hatching.  The  eggs  are  brought 
out  about  the  first  of  May,  if  the  season  is 
favorable,  from  the  wintering  place  at  40 
degrees  gradually,  to  hatching-room  at 
75  degrees,  when  the  process  before  de- 
scribed is  gone  through  with.  Constant 
feeding,  cleanliness,  an  even  temperature  of 
75  degrees,  and  plenty  of  pure  air  will  re- 
ward the  raiser  (if  his  stock  is  good)  with 
a  return  of  beautifully  colored  cocoons  of 
natural  silk  for  the  labor  and  time  expended. 
The  male  cocoon  is  distinguished  from 
the  female  by  being  smaller  pointed  at  the 
ends,  and  having  a  depression  around  the 
center.  An  equal  number  of  each,  male 
and  female,  are  retained  for  seed.  Three 
hundred  cocoons  are  set  aside  to  produce 
an  ounce  or  40,000  eggs.  Each  female 
lays  from  200  to  400  eggs.  The  moths  do 
not  eat  anything  during  their  short  life  of 
from  four  to  eight  days,  neither  do  they  fly. 
This  work  of  silk-raising  is   well  calculated 


to  add  to  the  income  of  thousands  of 
families  in  the  United  States,  and  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  young  and  aged 
members  of  the  family  who  have  no  othev 
particular  employment  for  their  time.  The 
industry  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  If  we  have  more  silk- 
raisers,  we  will  have  more  silk-mills  in 
operation  here,  thus  preyenting  immense 
amounts  of  money  from  leaving  this  country 
to  enrich  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
silk  goods  can  be  manufactured  in  this 
count!-}'  fully  equal  to  those  of  foreign  na- 
tions. There  is  no  such  word  as  "fall" 
among  us.  Those  not  wishing  to  enter 
into  silk-raising  as  a.  business,  but  who  take 
an  interest  in  nature's  wouderftil  works, 
should  raise  silk-worms  in  nmall  numbers  , 
for  the  sake  of  watching  their  habits.  Day 
by  day  as  they  grow,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  study .  So  short  is  the  life- 
of  this  iudustrio'us  creature,  that  nb  lover 
of  nature  and  her  mysteries  can  possibly 
tire  of  watching  its  rapid  growth.  Its  con- 
stant feeding,  day  and  liight,  its  prepara- 
tion for  its  final  worlc  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  then,  cdveriiig  itself  with  its 
silken  shroud,  disappearing  from  our  sight 
forever,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  nature 
which  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
every  one. 


NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS^- 

Per  P.  JM.  S.  S.  Co.'s  Str.  €oliina,.J>eveinbor  I,  188-1. 
TO    NEW    YORK. 


F  W  L,  New  York. 
TM,  Boston 


S,  In  Diamond,  New  York 

H,  in  Uiaraond,  New  York 

A  L,  in  Diamond,  New  York., 

L,  in  Diamond,  New  York 


E  H,  in  Diamond,  New  York. 

BD&Co.,  New  York 

M  L,  New  York  

S.  in  Diamond,  New  York 

M  O  Molinau,  New  Jersey  .... 
K&F,Ncw  York 


F,  in  Diamond,  New  York. 
B,  in  Diamond,  New  York. 

A  VCo.,  New  York 

G  Goenzin^er 

Lancaster 


W  W  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
S,  in  Diamond,  New  York 


Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 
Dresel  &  Co 


J  Oundlach  &  Co. . 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co. 


Kobler  &  Frohline 

S  Lachman  &  Co 

Walter.SchillingiCo. 


rACKAOES  AND  COXTKStS. 


2  casks  ^Vine 

aijhls  Wine 

l^lj  bill  Wine 

•i  quarter  cisks  Wine 

3  bhls  Wine 

1  bbl  Brandy 

(i  bbis  Wine 

8  quarter  casks  Wine 

*i  puncheons  Wine 

1  bl)l  Wine 

5  bills  Wine 

'Jo  bbls  Wine 

•25  bbis  Wine 

20  bbls  Wine 

10  bbls  Wine 

195  bbls  Wine 

2  bills  and  '7%  bbls  Brandy. 

28  bbls  Wine 

20  bbls  Wine 

80  bbls  Wine 

3  bbls  Wine 

1  octave  Wine 

2  octaves  Brandy 

4  casks  Wine 

0  bbls  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine... 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


118 
150  ) 

25  )- 

;w(i 

I'JO 
47 
27H 
341 
041 
47 
240 

1105 

1224 
083 
405 

8776 
276 

1212 
O.'jO 

3741 

141 

27 

53 

310 

42!) 


22108 
370 


TO  CENTRAl.  AMERICA 


A  li  &  C,  8  Jose  de  Guatemala. 

S  V  Storm,  " 

C  Guittas,  ** 

Lea  &  Glatz,  " 

V  Hermetzey,  '* 

J  W  &  Co.,  •' 

T  A  &  Co. ,  Punta  Arenas 

t^  O  H,  Punta  Arenas 

C  Pinto,  Punta  Arenas 


M  B  &  H,  Punta  Arenas. 


M  Rosenthal . . . 

Yates  &  Co 

Ooldtree  Bros. 


Hellman  Bros  &  Co.. 
Montealegre  &  Co. . , 
Bingham  &  Pinto. , . 


Horace  Davis  &  Co.. 


24  cases  Whiskey. 

5  cases  Wine 

2  Itbis  Wine 

7  cases  Whiskey-. . 

1  bbl  Wine 

10  cases  Whiskey. 

2  kcfjs  Port  Wine  . 
1  case  Wine 

6  ketfs  Wine. .  „  .. 
12  cases  Wine. . .. 
6  Dbls  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  41  cases. 


25 
00 


49 

■■46 

5 

87 

60 

206 


568 


137 
27 
48 
W 
16 
70 
40 
4 
44 
50 

196 


84  25 
263 


TO    PANAMA. 


C  B,  Panama 

J  Kevello,  Panama. 


Eugene  de  Sabla&  Co. 
Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co . . 


J  S,  Panama.. 


LF  Lastroto. 


20  cases  Wine. 
3  kegs  Wine.  . 
20  cases  Wine 
2  cases  Wine . . . 


Total  aniount  of  Wine  . 


100 

80 

00 

50 

100 

80 

10 

7 

S217 


TO    MEXICO. 


P  F  E,  Acapuico Urrnela  &  Urloste. 

A  Ei  Co,  Acapuico 


P  O,  Acapuico.. . 
P  F  E  Acapuico. 
A  V,  Acapuico. . . 
N  P,  Acapuico . . . 
E  L,  Acapuico... 


Moller,  Mautz  &  Co. 


P  Marsicano 

Redlngton  &  Co. 


2  casks  Jted  Wine.. 
10  cases  Whiskey. . 

20  cases  Wine 

1  bbl  Wine 

1  half  ca^k  Wine. . 

2  half  casks  Wine. 

1  cask  Claret 

2  bbls  Wine 

1  keg  Wine ;. 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey.  10  cases  . 


120 


100 
45 
30 
60 
45 
68 
10 

478 


40 
90 
70 
45 

14 
27 
16 

19 


$418 
90 


TO    WERMANT. 


Aug  Von  Oardt,  WolS  Elber- 
feld,  care  of  Eugene  Kuden- 
berg,  Hamburg,  Germany. , . 

K  &  K,  Hamburg 


Arpad  Haraszthy  *  Co 
W m  Hoelscher  tto  Co.. 


10  cases  Champagne. 

1  bhi  Wine 

><,  bbl  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  10  teases. 


48 
20 


140 
32 
20 
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SAIff    I'EANOISCO    MEKOHANT. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

or"ir»ic3E3  aa'7  Ttx.jA.n.TSL:Eirp  s a? XI. S3 :e3 M? . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


-MANUFACTUKES  THK  FOLLOWING  GRADES  OF- 


SUGAR    AND    SYRUF: 


,  A)    Peat  CUBE  SUGAK  iti^arrels  and  bags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barreU 

B'iue  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 

Dry  GE.VNULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


,0^NI4 


^j 


For  all  kinds 


O^ft 


,#^<? 


"^tV,^ 


GOLDEN  0  in  barrels 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALF  BARREL,  %  cent  more 
BOXES,  yi  cent  more  ) 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half.barrels. 
Do.    in  5  gallon  kegs] 
Do.      in  ting,  1  gallon  each 


The  PrcKluctsof  theCaiifornia.'.Sugar  Refinery  are  suaranteed  absolutely  pure  and  free  fromall  Chemicalsand 


Adulteratons. 
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REcousriTioir. 


Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  tlie 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Merchant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  April  5th : 

Ofllcial. 

Fresso,  Cal.,  April  6,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  Mbrchant.  —  Dear  Sir:  Below 
is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

liesolved— Thai  this  Association  recognize  the  San 
Francisco  Merchant  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aole  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
taken  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  agree  to  give  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  that  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  agricultural  implements  and  other  meichandisa 
who  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturists  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
visco  Merchant  on  a  sound  footing,  by  giving  it  a 
large  share  of  tneir  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
San  Francisco  Merchant  Publishing  Co.  for  past  fa- 
vors. C.  F.  Ilioos,  Secretary. 


It  was  our  intention  to  publish  the  re- 
port of  the  Third  Annual  State  Viticultural 
Convention  in  the  Merchant  as  similar  re- 
ports have  previously  been  published  and 
feat  gratuitously  to  our  subscribeis.  Full 
shorthand  reports  of  this  week's  sessions 
will  occupy  about  sixty  of  our  pages,  and 
the  expense  of  publishing  such  a  large 
paper  necessitates  that  a  special  charge  of 
fifty  cents  be  made  for  each  copy  of  this 
report  that  is  furnished  to  our  sub- 
scribers. It  will  be  published  in  the  same 
form  as  the  Mebceant,  but  in  a  special 
issue.  Orders  for  copies  should  be  for- 
warded at  once  that  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  number  to  be  printed. 


Extra  copies  of  the  Grape-Growers  Di- 
rectory, for  which  we  have  obtained  the 
Copyright,  can  be  obtained  at  this  office. 
Piice  to  subscribers,  fifty  cents  each  copy  ; 
to  non-subscribers,  one  dollar  each  copy. 


Subscribe  for  the  Mebchant;  only  three 
dollars  a  year. 


THE   VITieUl-TlIBAfc   CONVEXTIOK. 


The  gtcat  interest  taken  in  viticulture 
has  been  plainly  evinced  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Third  Annual  State  Viticultural  Con- 
vention now  in  session.  The  attendance  is 
larger  than  at  any  previous  convention. 
It  has  attracted  good  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  among  them  being 
several  ladies  who  are  wine  manufacturers 
and  viticultural  inspectors.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  four  hundred  varieties  of  wines 
have  been  sampled,  most  of  them  being 
made  from  imported  varieties  new  to  Cali- 
fornia, or  experimental  blends.  Samples 
of  the  raisins  manufactured  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  have  also  been  submitted 
and  compared  with  the  best  imported  article. 
We  were  pleased  to  hear  the  universal 
opinion  that  California  loses  nothing  by 
the  comparison.  The  merits  of  the  artifi- 
cial dried  as  against  the  sun-dried  fruit 
have  been  freely  discussed,  each  kind  hav- 
ing warm  advocates,  the  preponderance  of 
opinion,  however,  being  in  favor  of  the  sun- 
dried  fruit.  Raisin-makers  had  the  ojjpor- 
tunity  of  hearing,  from  representative  mer- 
chants, sound  advice  and  good  suggestions 
on  packing,  grading  and  branding.  The 
wine-makers  have  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  one  another,  of  tasting 
the  products  of  their  friendly  rivals  and  of 
hearing  and  partaking  in  instructive  de- 
bates and  acquiring  a  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation. They  know  that  they  have  yet 
much  to  learn,  and  all  are  anxious  to  ac- 
quire that  knifwledge  that  is  necessary  to 
ensure  success  in  their  industry.  The 
benefits  derivable  from  such  conventions 
are  very  great,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
present  session  is  a  healthy  sign.  One  and 
all  are  as  anxious  to  afford  information  as 
they  are  to  acquire  it,  and  now  fully  realize 
the  vast  onward  strides  of  the  viticultural 
industry  within  the  past  few  years,  also  its 
inestimable  value  and  importance  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
sessions  to-morrow,  those  gentlemen  con- 
nected officially  with  the  State  Viticultural 
Convention  and  the  State  University,  who 
have  worked  so  indef  atigably  to  achieve  this 
success,  may  rest  assured  that  their  labors 
will  be  productive  of  good  results  both  in- 
dividually and  to  the  State  at  large. 


I.1FE     INSIIBAIU'CE-ITS     COST     AND 
RISKS. 

Circulating  as  the  Merchant  does  very 
largely  in  the  rural  and  wine-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  and  accepted  as  a  guide 
and  authority  by  its  readers  on  questions 
discussed  in  its  columns,  it  becomes  its  duty 
to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  business 
of  life  insurance,  in  which  every  one  is  or 
should  be  interested.  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  very  little  is  known  by  the  public  at 
large  of  the  principles  of  life  insurance . 
People  insure  in  one  or  other  company  and 
pay  high  premiums  in  the  abiding  faith  that 
when  their  policies  mature  they  are  "as 
good  as  gold,''  and  that  every  promise  of 
the  companies  will  be  redeemed.  How 
many  blighted  hopes  there  have  been  and 
desolated  homes  in  consequence  of  this 
blind  faith  may  be  inferred  from  facts  at- 
tested by  incontrovertible  and  official  statis- 
tics. The  cost  of  management  is  enormous. 
In  twenty-seven  years  forty-five  old  line  life 
insurance  companies  in  this  country  col- 
lected in  premiums  $877,577,307,  and  paid 
in  death  losses  $21.3,326,566,  leaving  the 
immense  sum  of  $664,250,741  in  the  hands 
of  the  management,  a  percentage  being  in- 
vested, (he  balance  being  divided  among 


the  officers  and  agents  of  the  companies  in 
salaries  and  commissions.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  rate  of  insurance,  based 
upon  an  assumed  and  not  upon  an  actual 
death  rate,  as  revealed  by  the  life  insurance 
business,  is  far  too  high,  and  that  the 
thrifty  forethought  of  the  people,  in  pro- 
viding against  the  contingency  of  death  for 
their  families,  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  an  almost  indecent  extent  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  life  insurance  business. 

But  this  is  not  all .  No  fewer  than  sixty, 
five  old  line  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States  failed  since  1864,  absorbing 
no  less  than  $101,430,235  paid  to  them  by 
256,182  policy-holders,  who  were  thus  de- 
frauded out  of  their  money,  and  their  de- 
pendent families  out  of  the  provision  made 
for  their  future  support,  without  any  re- 
course or  redress.  Many  of  these  policy- 
holders, by  reason  of  their  advancing  years, 
others  by  reason  of  physical  infirmity  per- 
haps, and  others  from  want  of  means,  be- 
came unable  to  reinsure  their  lives,  and 
thus  incalculable  suffering  and  wrong  was 
done  to  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  peo- 
ple. Not  a  few  of  these  companies  stood 
high  in  public  estimation,  and  appeared  to 
be  as  sound  and  durable  as  any  existing 
company;  yet  they  succumbed,  not  through 
insuring  at  too  low  a  rate,  but  through  ex- 
travagant management  and  peculation. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  average  of  forty 
years'  experience  of  the  four  oldest  com- 
panies in  America,  shows  that  it  takes 
$10.32%  to  pay  the  death  loss  on  each 
$1000  insured,  and  that  the  companies 
charge  an  average  premium  for  all  of 
$39.52  per  $1000,  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going statement  will  be  admitted.  None  of 
the  defunct  companies  charged  less.  There 
is  thus  an  annual  income  of  $21.30  for  each 
$1000  insured  over  and  above  the  average 
death  loss  established  by  forty  years'  ex- 
perience, and  excluding  also  the  vast  reve- 
nue from  income  on  investments,  made  by 
the  old  line  companies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  death  losses  are  paid  out 
of  interest,  leaving  the  income  from  pre- 
miums to  swell  the  enormous  fund  ab- 
stracted from  the  people  in  premiums,  over 
which  policy-holders  have  no  control.  What 
may  become  of  it  under  possible  contin- 
gencies is  best  illustrated  by  the  death  rec- 
ord of  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
States,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded . 
The  figures  already  quoted,  however,  falj 
very  far  short  of  the  actual  loss,  as  it  repre- 
sents only  a  partial  list  of  such  failures. 

Our  point  therefore  is,  that  life  insur- 
ance as  a  business  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  understood  by  the  people 
for  their  own  protection .  One-fifth  of  the 
entire  adult  male  population  of  the  United 
States  is  insured,  besides  a  vast  number  of 
females.  The  grand  sum  insured  repre- 
sents about  one-twelfth  the  capital  wealth 
of  the  whole  country,  or  something  over 
$2,700,000,000.  Surely  such  a  vast  cash 
interest  in  the  business  of  life  insurance 
should  make  the  people  whose  money  is  at 
stake  take  a  lively  interest  in  it.  The 
Continental  held  eighty  million  dollars  as 
a  reserve  security  but  it  collapsed,  leaving 
the  policy-holders  out  and  injured.  The 
other  defunct  life  insurance  companies 
held  in  the  aggregate  many  millions  in  re- 
serve ;  but  their  officers  carried  off  these 
reserves — anyhow,  they  disappeared  like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaving  not 
a  dime  behind.  The  field  for  fraudulent 
exploiting  is  still  fallow  and  promising,  al- 
though we  by  no  means  say  that  such  a 
thing  will  be  attempted.  Still,  the  wise 
man  vemarks  :  "  what  has  been  will  be  and 


there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
The  officers  and  trustees  of  the  defunct  life 
insurance  institutions  were  all  honorable 
men,  and  that  :s  all  that  can  be  said  of  any 
of  the  eminently  respectable  citizens  pre» 
sently  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  bust, 
uess. 

Another  point  we  make  is  that  life  in< 
surance  is  too  expensive  on  the  old  linS 
tables,  as  already  shown.  The  figures  foU; 
lowing,  taken  from  the  official  returns  in 
the  Insurance  Commissioners  Bureau  of 
New  York,  still  further  illustrate  this  point.. 
Forty-four  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  Janu 
ary,  1883,  make  this  exhibit  : 

Assets  January  1st,  1883 $30,123,7 

Received  to  Jananry   Isl,  1883 1,685,098,64*" 


Total  receipts *l,616,121,i'7 


Paid  death  claims  and  endowments $408,610,1201 

Paid  dividends  to  policy-holders 227,060,6201 

Paid  lapsed  and  surrendered  policies      207,493,7151 

Paid  expense  of  management 247, 48,3, 180 1 

Paid  agents  on  January  1st,  1883 449,602,3471 

Amount  not  accounted  for.  76,871 ,994 

$1,616,121,876  ' 
We   have   therefore   the   astounding  fact ^ 
that  policy-holders  have   paid,  in  manage-  .' 
ment  and  leakage  in  forty-four  respectable 
old  line  insurance  offices   doing  business  in 
Now  York,  the  enormous  sum  of  $323,355,- 
174  in  the   twenty   years,  ended   December  ; 
31,  1882.     Furthermore,   management   and 
leakage — the  unaccounted  for  sum   above 
stated— came  within  $75,254,946  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  paid  for  death   losses  and 
endowments;  while  the  latter,  adding  $2o7,- 
498,715   paid   for  lapsed  and  surrendered 
policies,  fell  short   of  half   the  sum  of  the 
aggregate  income  by  $353,790,894,  or  $83,- 
297,159  in  excess  of  the  amount  ($270,493,-. 
715)  paid  to   policy   holders  in  dividends. 
It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  the  man- 
agement has  decidedly  the  most  profitable 
part  of   the   national   life  insurance  fund. 
We  may  return  to  this  subject  again. 


Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City  sends  us 
the  following  interesting  notes  as  the  result 
of  his  experience  in  wine-making  :  Car- 
menet  of  Medoc  is  the  California  grape  par 
excellence  to  give  wine  a  fair  and  beautifuj 
bouquet.  Sauvignon,  as  a  white  wine,  can- 
not be  beaten .  This  is  the  first  year  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  wine  with 
Petite  Sirrah,  and  I  will  know  more  about 
it  by  next  Summer.  Malbeck  and  Etraire 
de  I'adhai  I  find  splendid  bearers.  Pineau 
is  too  shy  a  bearer,  but  does  well  blended 
with  Carmenet.  Caserno  Noir  and  Poul- 
tare  seem  to  be  also  number  one  kinds  and 
early.  I  am  experimenting  with  Chauche, 
Semillon,  Merlot,  Grenache,  Aramon,  Ca- 
may, Gros  Rouge,  etc.,  and  will  subse- 
quently let  you  know  the  results. 


The  Pacific  States  Newspaper  Directory 
of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Rey  has  been  circu- 
lated. It  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  on  this  Coast,  and  is  a  most 
useful  and  creditable  publication.  Besides 
supplying  full  and  tabulated  information 
relative  to  every  paper,  it  also  contains  a 
brief  summary  of  the  most  important  points 
relating  to  each  county  and  State  ;  also  an 
accurate  and  interesting  description  of  the 
leading  and  most  attractive  features  in  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom. 


In  order  to  encourage  the  propagation  of 
fine  varieties  of  vines,  Mr.  J.  B.  J.  Portal 
of  San  Jose  is  offering  cuttings  at  one-half 
of  last  year's  prices.  He  has  a  quan-; 
tity  of  bis  special  PorW  pioussard  vines, 
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OKAAfOE    CH.TUKE    IX    FRESNO. 


So  tar  Fresno  has  not  been  considered  as 
an  orange  district.     But  this  need  not  be 
a  final  verdict,  and  is  indeed  no  criterion  at 
all,  that  oranges  wonld   not   do  well  there. 
Not  perhaps  everywhere,  nor  in  the  valley 
itself,  but  Fresno  county  is  so  large,  with 
such   a   varied   soil   and    climate,    that    it 
would  indeed  be  strange  if  orange  culture 
should  nowhere  prove  successful.     And  ex- 
perience will  prove  that  any  such  presump- 
tion is  correct.    The  traveler  may  in  vain 
look  for  orange   groves   similar  to  those  of 
Los  Angeles  and   Kiverside,  but  their  ab- 
sence can  with  more   reason   be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  none  so  far   have  been  plant- 
ed,   than  that  nature   and   climate   forbid 
their  growing.     What  now  can  be   said  of 
Fresno  couiity,  may  with  equal  reason  refer 
to   any   part  of   San  Joaquin  valley,  from 
Lathrop   to   Fort  Tejon.    The    climate   of 
the  valley  is  nearly  similar  along  its  whole 
length,  perhaps  slightly  increasing  in  tem- 
perature as  we  ascend  from   the  bay.     The 
middle  of  the  valley  is  slightly  colder  than 
the  portion  nearest  the  foothills,  and  it  is 
the   former  part   which   is   most   unfit  for 
citrus  culture,  and  faith  has  unfortunately 
so   ordained    that   it   was   just   in  this,  the 
most   unfit   part,    that    oranges    were    firet 
planted  and   condemned.     It  is  needless  to 
here   mention   all  the   failures;    we   know 
pretty  well  what  caused  them.     Both  in  the 
Central  Colony  and  in  the  Fresno  Vineyard 
Company's  place,  orange  orchards  were  set 
out  all  the  way  from  ten  to  a  few  years  ago 
The  county  was    at  that  time  not  protected 
from  heavy, eold,piercing  windB,and  the  trees 
perished.     These  trees  besides  were  all  of 
fine  varieties  budded  on  lemon  stock,  none 
of  the  trees   being  seedlings.     In  the  town 
of    Fresno,   where   it  is  not   any   warmer 
during  the   Winter,    but  where    decidedly 
more   protection   is   afforded   for  the  trees, 
ou  the  other  hand,  every  attemi>t  had  been 
successful,  except   in   one  or  two    instances 
where    the   orchards   were   exposed  to    the 
cold  northwest  wind.     There  are  especially 
three  places  which  attract  the  attention  of 
every  passer-by.     The  first  of   these  is  in 
the  garden  of  Dr.  L.  Leach.     We  here  find 
several    dozen    orange    trees    of    diftereut 
kinds,  both  seedlings  and  budded  trees,and 
also  a  few  lemons .    None  of  these  trees  have 
ever  been  hurt  by   the  frost,  and  they  have 
for  several   years  past  been    loaded  with 
fruit .     Judge  Fairmonville  has  also  several 
trees  in  his  garden   and  they   have  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  been  so  loaded  with 
large  ripe  fruit  that  they  really  were  break- 
ing down .    Mr.  Ferguson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Expositor,  has  done  much  for 
orange  culture,  and  we  believe  he  has  some 
fifty   trees   of   various  kinds,  budded   and 
seedlings.     Among   the  budded,  the   trees 
that  do  very  well,  we  noticed  the  following: 
Woolskills  best,  Portugal,   Mediterranean, 
Yalensuela,  etc.     The   finest   of   all  is  the 
Portugal.    The  following   do   well  but  are 
less  vigorous:    Du  Boi,  St.  Michel,  Cohna, 
and   Queen.      Several   of   Mr.  Ferguson's 
Siedlings    are    as    good    as    the    budded 
trees,    but    while     these    latter    are    very 
fine,  bear  well  and   abundantly,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  large  seedling  trees  are  those 
which   seem  most  at  home   and  give   the 
surest  but  most  regular   crops.      On   the 
Eisen  vineyard,  some   six  miles  nearer  the 
foothills,   there   are   several    dozen    trees, 
which,  protected  the  first  years,  have  since 
stood  the  Winters  well,  but   as   none   here 
are  ovej:  five  years  old,  they  only  this  year 
show   fl.ny  fruit,   tfeP^igh   several  bloomed 


last  Spring.  If  again  we  travel  nearer  the 
foothills  we  enter,  at  Centreville,  a  district 
more  suitable  for  orange  culture .  In  fact 
we  see  here  several  orchards  owned  by 
Burns,  Hazelton  and  Akers,  where  oranges 
are  principally  grown.  The  older  trees  are 
now  thirteen  years  old;  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years  they  have  borne  freely,  as  freely 
as  any  trees  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State .  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these 
first  planted  seedling  trees,  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers were  set  out,  but  to  improve  upon  them 
the  finest  budded  trees  were  selected,  and 
the  experiment  proved  more  or  less  a  fail- 
ure. Afterwards  these  latter  trees  had 
mostly  been  replaced  with  seedlings,  and 
these  have  proven  not  only  handy  but  good 
bearers  of  large,  fine  and  very  sweet  fruit. 
A  common  characteristic  of  these  oranges, 
grown  along  or  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra, 
is  that  their  color  is  exceedingly  brilliant . 
In  this  respect  they  eclipse  immensely  the 
Los  Angeles  or  Biverside  oranges,  so  much 
so  that  they  attract  general  comment  and 
admiration .  The  color  of  the  best  is  of  a 
redish  golden  of  the  greatest  brilliancy. 
In  the  tropics  we  have  never  seen  anything 
at  all  approaching  it.  In  taste  and  flavor 
these  oranges  are  very  good,  but  even  if 
ihey  were  bad  or  poor  they  would  bring,  as 
they  do,  the  highest  fancy  price  ou  account 
of  their  color  alone.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  foothills  of  Sierra  Nevada  up  to  600 
or  800  feet  or  more  in  the  frost  free  belt, 
we  meet  on  many  places  scattered  orange 
trees,  mostly  seedlings  of  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth,  and  hundreds  are  the 
places,  where  in  sheltered  nooks,  the  beauti- 
ful orange  and  Eureka  lemon  could  profit- 
ably be  grown .  It  was  said  some  time  ago 
that  a  country  that  produces  new,  valuable 
and  seedless  varieties  of  this  fruit  would  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  same.  If  this  is 
the  rule,  then,  indeed,  are  our  prospects 
good.  Up  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  in 
among  the  foothills  in  a  small  unpreten- 
tious orchard,  a  few  orange  seeds  were 
planted  some  ten  yeara  ago.  The  seed 
produced  trees  and  a  few  days  ago  we  ad- 
mired them.  The  trees  are  now  loaded 
with  the  most  delicious  oranges,  thin-skinned 
and  entirely  setdless,  in  every  respect  equal 
to  the  finest  imported,  and  in  some  points 
resembling  the  famous  "Naval." 

Another  instance  came  under  the  writer's 
personal  experience.  A  few  years  ago  a 
tree  of  the  small  leaved  and  small  fruited 
Mandarin  or  Tonquin  orange  was  brought 
from  Los  Angeles,  the  fruit  not  being  larger 
than  a  walnut.  This  tree.which  was  budded, 
was  killed  to  the  ground,  either  by  frost  or 
some  other  cause .  The  seedling  root  sent 
out  a  sucker  which  was  allowed  to  form  a 
tree ;  and  now  this  tree  bears  fruit  for  the 
first  time .  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is 
that  both  leaves  and  fruit  partake  both  of 
the  seedling  orange  and  the  Mandarin  for- 
merly budded  on  the  same.  The  oranges 
come  in  clusters  and  are  of  thrice  the  size 
of  any  Mandarin  orange  grown .  We  here 
have  an  entirely  new  variety,  formed  by 
bud  variation,  the  sap  from  the  Mandarin 
on  its  downward  passage  evidently  having 
caanj;ed  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  the  bud  which  produced  this  new  va 
riety. 

From  the  above  observations  we  can  draw 
a  few  conclusions,  aud  some  may  profit 
from  them.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
he  foothills  of  the  Sierra  and  the  prairie- 
adjoining  them  contain  a  belt,  where  seed- 
ling oranges  can  profitably  be  grown,  where 
the  fruit  is  of  exquisite  color,  of. good 
flavor  and  sweet.  In  very  sheltered  places 
even    budded    trees   jnay    be    attempted, 


but  such  places  are  very  few,  and 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them 
in  no  way  equals  the  risk  and  uncert 
tainty  of  their  raising. 

V1XE»1    AND    WIJTES. 


It  will  be  advisable  to  cut  out  the  follow- 
ing table  of  must  compositions  for  the 
scrap-book,  as  most  of  the  varieties  named 
in  the  list,  which  is  by  Professor  Dr. 
Reitlechner  of  the  Klosternenburg  (Enologo 
Pomological  Institute,  are  in  two  Cali- 
fornia nurseries,  and  their  fruit  will  in  the 
future  be  produced  in  the  State  : 

This  table  is  printed  in  the  Weinlaube, 
November  2nd . 


WHITK  MUSTS. 

Varieties. 

Saccharink. 
Babo's  Glv- 

COMBTER. 

Acids. 
Pkr 

Cent. 

20.20% 

19.10 

19.00 

19.00 

18.80 

18.20 

18.00 

36.80 

16.80 

16.60 

16.00 

16.40 

16.00 

15.60 

15.70 

6.80 

White  Burgundy 
Green  Sylvaner(Fi 

7.00 

-anken  Riesling^) 

8.50 
10.00 

6.60 

9.00 

Ortlieber                , 

7.00 

;.:....::..: 

8.20 



10.00 

5.10 

Welsh  Riesling 

8.50 
11.70 

."'         .. 

6.70 

Keil  Valtellina 

9.30 

Steinschiller 

8.50 

RED  MUSTS. 

21.20 
20.30 
20  00 
20.00 
19.00 
18.80 
18.80 
16,30 
19.90 

5.60 

7.20 

6.40 

Hlue  Portuguese. 

6.10 

620 

Blue  Wildbacher 
Teinturier 

11.20 

8.60 

Verdot  

8.70 

Ganiay  Liverdun 

8.30 

It  should  be  observed  that  [Babo's  must 
scale  has  3  per  cent  less  at  20  per  cent  of 
Balling's  scale,  which  latter  is  in  use  in 
California  cellars,  Babo's  reckoning  being 
presumed  to  be  the  correct  one. 

We  see  in  the  Weinlaube  that  Signor 
Voli,  a  lawyer  in  Italy,  has  found  that  by 
putting  sawdust  around  his  vines  the  ground 
had  remained  moist  all  the  hot  and  rainless 
Summer  of  1880.  His  vines  had  their 
leaves  fresh  and  green  in  August,  while 
others  not  so  treated  had  their  foliage  dried 
up  by  the  sun.  Down  to  a  certain  depth 
it  appears  that  sawdust  preserves  the  moist- 
ure in  the  ground,  absorbing  the  night 
dew  and  retaining  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soil  covered.  The  same  system  is  followed 
by  Dr.  Monti  in  Pavia,  Italy,  with  equal 
success. 

To  send  graft  scions  to  far  distances  it  is 
advised  to  put  them  in  bottles  that  are 
slightly  moistened  inside,  and  close  them 
with  loam.  This  is  considered  safer  and 
better  than  packing  them  in  sand  moss  or 
in  tins. 


THE     PRE.9IDENT*!!    MEMSAftE. 

The  annual  message  of  President  Arthur 
was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  1st  instant. 
It  is  a  conservative  document,  but  contains 
few  points  worth  comment  except  the  para 
graphs  appertaining  to  commercial  recijiro- 
city,  steamship  subsidies  and  coast  defences. 
The  President  recommends  the  extension 
of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  for  seven  years, 
as  suggested  by  the  Government  of  His 
Majesty,  King  Kalakaua.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  West 
India  treaties  of  trade  and  reciprocity, 
which  await  action  by  Congress,  it  is 
almost  a  'foregone  conclusion  that  the 
Hawaiian  treaty  will  be  extended  as  re- 
commended by  the  President.  It  will  be 
backed- by'all  the  interests  seeking  the  rati- 
fication and  enforcement  of  the  presently 
inchoate  instruments  referred  to.  When  it 
stood  alone  it  was  a  steep  enterprise,  but 
the  very  interests  which  fought  the  treaty 
in  the  past  will  now  be  ranged  on  its  side. 
Eastern  sugar  refiners  cannot  oppose  the 
Hawaiian  treaty  and  advocate  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  treaties  which  apply  like  con- 
ditions of  trade  as  have  been  embodisd  in 
the  former  instrument.  We  may  thus  con- 
gratulate our  Hawaiian  friends  uponja  suc- 
cessful settlement  of  the  tarifif  struggle  for 
at  least  seven  years. 

The  question  of  ^coast  ^defences  may  be 
passed  without  comment,  as  if  does  not^con- 
cern  us  materially;  but  in  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  pay  a  suflicientj^subsidy  to 
American  steamships  carrying  the  American 
mail,  it  has  our  heartiest],  approval.  This 
would  insure  the  continuance  of  the  Aus- 
tralian mail  service,  which  otherwise  must 
be  stopped.  It  will  also  insure  a  better 
Mexican  and  Central  American  service,  and 
stimulate  our  trade  with  China  and  Japan. 
The  effect  will  certainly  be  to  revive  the 
American  shipping  trade .  There  are  also 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  message  in  re- 
lation to  a  modification  of  the  shipping 
laws .  Congress  will  doubtless  apply  itself 
to  these  subjects  at  an  early  date. 

IMPOKT.1.KT    TO    C'AMFOKKIA, 

The  bill  to  reduce  the  tax  on  fruit  brandy, 
which  was  laid  over  last  session,  comes  up 
for  consideration  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  at  an  early  date.  It  should  be 
passed,  or,  better  still,  an  Act  abolishing 
this  tax  should  become  law.  The  revenue 
does  not  need  it,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  California  vignerous  and  brandy 
distillers.  We  commend  this  to  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation.  Mr.  Henley,  who  an- 
tagonized it  last  session,  may  make  amends 
this  one  by  securing  the  total  repeal  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  fruit  brandy. 


At  the  exposition  in  Turin,  Signor  Co- 
lombo, of  Novara  exhibits  corks  which 
may  be  used  repeatedly.  Inside,  the  cork 
contains  and  is  divided  by  a  small  iron 
spiral,  which  fits  into  the  corkscrew. 


Proprietors  at  Landeskron,  Germany, 
state  that  three  years  ago  the  phylloxera 
made  for  the  first  time  its  appearance  in 
that  locality,  but  that  they  vigorously 
fought  it,  digging  out  and  burning  affected 
vines,  digging  over  aud  disinfecting  the 
soil,  and  thus  doing  all  that  seemed  neces- 
sary. Last  year  there  was  not  a  trace  left 
of  the  vine  disease,  but  this  year,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
diseased  vines  have  been  detected,  causing 
considerable  uneasiness,  and  leading  to  a 
repetition  of  vigorous  measures.— /S(,  iottw 
Brtwer, 


Tb«  Wines  of  Caliroriiia. 

California  has  a  brilliant  future  before 
her  as  one  of  the  greatest  wine  markets  of 
the  world.  Her  rapid  progress  in  this  di- 
rection during  recent  years  has  the  active 
interest  of  the  whole  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  and  already,  though  as  yet  a  mere 
stripling  in  the  race  for  favor,  she  is  recog- 
nized as  a  most  formidable  element  of  com- 
petition .  Every  day  adds  some  new  fea- 
ture to  the  splendid  work  of  development, 
and  hourly  the  excellent  products  of  her 
vines  win  fresh  laurels  and  new-made  ad- 
mirers.—  Wine  and  Spirit  Review. 

♦-♦ 

Silk  Culture  iu  Hawaii. 

It  is  stated  that  a  Japanese  silk  merchant, 
having  found  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  suitable  for  silk-worm 
rearing,  proposes  to  proceed  thither  with  a 
quantity  of  silk-worm  eggs  aud  ssveral  per- 
sons skilJea.iB  n^xmUnve—Mfcammr, 
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VITICULTURE. 


Its  Possible   Extent  in   California. 


Prom  the  Annual  Report  of   Mr.  0.  A.  Wel- 

more,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 

State  Viticultnral  Commission. 


Climfttic  conditions  are  practically  the 
tests  of  possible  areas  of  arable  land  for 
viticulture  in  California.  In  a  few  cases 
the  chemical  constituents  and  physical  con- 
ditions of  soils,  and  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  water  for  irrigation  in  a  few  oth- 
ers, may  prevent  the  growth  ^and  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  vine,  where  the  climate  is  other* 
wise  favorable.  The  vine  flourishes  and 
bears  fruit,  as  Guyot  says  of  France,  in  all 
geological  formations;  in  the  lightest  sandy 
loams,  heaviest  black  adobes,  gravelly 
clays,  and  loams  of  all  shades  of  color 
known  to  the  farmer,  granitic,  volcanic, 
calcareous,  silicious,  sedimentary,  alluvial, 
etc.  Given  correct  climatic  circumstances, 
the  physical  conditions  to  be  ascertained  in 
determining  a  home  for  the  vine  are  good 
draiuage,  especially  of  the  subsoil,  eleva- 
tion above  the  line  of  severe  late  Spring 
and  early  Fall  frosts,  a  suface  soil  suffi- 
ciently retentive  of  moisture  which  involves 
the  question  of  depth  and  nature  of  sub- 
soil, as  well  as. of  chemical  composition: 
and,  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced, 
either  a  deep  friable,  or  penetrable  subsoil, 
or  rock  stratum  capable  of  maintaining  a 
reserve  supply  of  moisture,  or  such  rela- 
tions between  soil,  subsoils,  and  permanent 
surface  water,  not  tec  near  the  top,  as  shall 
maintain  moisture  with  proper  cultivation 
by  means  of  capillary  attraction.  Very 
shallow  soils,  overlying  substrata  of  clay, 
rock,  etc.,  impervious  to  roots,  and  espe- 
cially on  flat  lands,  where  drainage  is 
thereby  impeded,  are  most  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  rich  allu- 
vions with  permanent  water  near  the  sur- 
face, are  most  destructive  of  fruitfulness 
and  the  proper  ripening  of  fruit  and  new 
wood.  The  few  exceptions  of  soils,  with  re- 
spect to  chemical  constituents,  are  mainly 
comjirised  among  those  that  are  alkaline, 
or  i)oisoned  by  the  decomposition  of  certain 
roots  and  soured  by  want  of  proper  aeration 
and  drainage. 

The  essential  climatic  conditions  consist 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  regular 
annual  range  of  heat,  together  with  a  com- 
paratively dry  atmosphere,  especially  dur- 
ing the  period  of  vegetation.  Constant  at- 
mospheric humidity,  whether  from  rains 
and  conditions  preceding  them,  or  from 
fogs,  is  fatal  to  viticulture.  Either  the 
rainfall  must  be  sufficient  to  supply  loss  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  or  there  must  be  con- 
ditions to  supply  the  same  without  fail  in 
all  seasons  by  capillary  attraction,  or  seep- 
age from  watersheds,  or  the  deficit  must  be 
provided  for  by  artificial  irrigation.  The 
essential  quality  of  the  climate  of  Califor- 
nia, which  extends  the  limits  of  viticultural 
areas,  is  the  aridity  of  the  Summer  atmo- 
sphere combined  with  equable  temperature 
and  mild  Winters.  Where  sufficient  mois- 
ture is  maintained  in  the  soil,  the  more  arid 
the  atmosphere  within  the  viticultural  zone, 
and  the  more  equable  the  temperature,  the 
broader  are  the  viticultural  opportunities 
and  the  more  varied  the  resources. 

These  principles  being  understood,  any 
practical  observer  may  select  within  the 
iiiritcry  of  California  a  site  where  the  vine 


may  be  made  to  flourish  with  proper  culti- 
vation. The  area  of  possible  viticulture, 
tested  by  no  other  rules,  will  be  found  to 
comprise  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  arable. 
land,  or  many  million  acres.  The  resources 
of  the  State  with  regard  to  viticultural  area, 
are  practically  exhaustless — vastly  more 
than  those  of  France.  It  is  our  dry  Sum- 
mer and  broad  latitude  for  the  vine  that 
gives  this  State  an  advantage  over  all  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

SELECT  LOCATIONS  FOB  VITICULTURE. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  quality  of  products,  certain  soils, 
chemically  and  physically  considered,under 
peculiarly  favorable  climatic  influences, 
jjroduce  the  best  results.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  variety  of  vine  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  cultivated,  further  restrict  the 
selection  of  the  best  locations.  For  cer- 
tain results  the  area  for  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  some  varieties  is  comparatively  very 
limited,  while  it  may  be  very  extended  for 
others.  Different  varieties  of  vines  have 
certain  prescribed  homes,  and  within  their 
limits  their  qualities  mayi  so  vary  that  for 
certain  uses  their  limits  of  cultivation  must 
be  very  carefully  restricted. 

Peculiar  qualities  of  certain  varieties  of 
grapes  control  certain  corresponding  quali- 
ties, or  characteristics  of  the  products, 
whether  considered  in  the  state  of  nature, 
or  changed  by  industry  into  raisins,  wine, 
brandy,  etc.  Conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
may  modify  these  characteristics;  but  in  all 
caies  of  products  of  superior  quality  the 
first  essential  element  of  success  tending 
towards  any  desired  result  is  the  proper  se- 
lection and  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate 
of  the  appropriate  variety  or  varieties  of 
vines. 

Therefore,  in  considering  what  are  select 
locations  for  vineyards  within  a  broad  viti- 
cultural area,  we  must  determine  several 
questions. 

First — The  varieties  of  vines  that  will 
prosper  in  a  given  place. 

Second — The  various  possible  products 
that  may  be  obtained  from  either  one  or 
more  of  such  varieties. 

Third — Which  of  such  products  are  of 
superior  value. 

Following  this  method  of  determining  the 
areas  for  select  locations,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible achievements  may  be  estimated.  Gen 
erally,  however,  careful  vine  planters  have 
in  view  some  particular  type  of  products 
which  they  prefer  to  produce,  and  are 
already  owners  of  the  land  to  be  planted. 
In  this  case  they  may  have  a  select  location 
for  wine  grapes  but  prefer  to  cultivate  table 
or  raisin  varieties;  or  they  may  have  a  fine 
site  for  raisin  production  and  prefer  to  pro- 
duce a  wine  of  Burgundy  type;  or  they  may 
have  a  choice  place  for  fine  Burgundy  and 
prefer  to  make  sweet  ports  or  sherry.  In 
such  cases  they  might  fail  altogether  to 
produce  what  they  desire,  or  only  approxi- 
mate the  same  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point, while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
sacrificed  the  true  value  of  an  otherwise 
select  location  and  diminished  the  viticul- 
tuial  reputation  of  the  State. 

Others  may  desire  to  purchase  land  for 
the  cultivation  of  varieties  for  certain  pro- 
ducts, but  may  select  places  unsuited  to 
their  purposes.  These,  besides  depriving 
the  State  of  the  advantages  of  their  good 
intentions,  well  directed,  add  to  the  mis- 
takes of  the  preceding,  in  increasing  the 
production  of  inferior  goods,  and  still  fui- 
ther  injure  the  prospects  of  commerce . 

Others,  also,  ignoring  that  there  are  qual- 
ities ot    superiority    inherent  ia  different 


varieties,  may,  as  many  have  done,  esti- 
mate the  value  of  what  they  select  to  plant 
by  the  sole  test  of  quantity,  and  trust  to  the 
trade  to  find  use  for  their  crops.  This  class 
cannot,  with  few  exceptions,  avoid  falling 
into  errors  that  degrade  quality,  and  tend 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  commerce  by  disap- 
pointing or  disgusting  consumers. 

Admitting  that  viticulture  might  fall  into 
all  these  errors,  part  unintentionally,  part 
heedlessly,  the  result  would  be  that  practi- 
cally there  would  be  no  choice  vineyard 
locations,  and  competition  with  viticulture 
of  other  countries,  governed  by  experience 
and  intelligence,  would  be  impossible  in  all 
except  the  line  of  inferior  goods. 

Another  possibility  is  worth  reflection. 
Admitting  that  there  are  within  the  State 
many  millions  of  acres  on  which  viticult- 
ure may  'thrive,  of  which  only  a  part  is 
suited  to  produce  the  finest  results,  and 
that  the  demand  for  our  products  will  not 
justify  the  cultivation  of  more  than  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  entire  area 
in  vines,  it  might  happen  that  the  lands  se- 
lected for  vineyards  will  all,  or  nearly  all, 
be  of  inferior  quality .  In  that  case,  from 
a  brilliant  possibility  viticulture  would  de- 
scend to  the  level  of  an  unpromi.sing  fact. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  saying  that  in 
the  event  of  the  selection  in  all  cases  of  the 
most  favorable  locations  and  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  types  of  products  possible  of  at- 
tainment in  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, care  being  taken,  where  choice  is 
practicable,  to  avoid  over-production  in 
those  directions  where  markets  are  most 
limited,  viticulture  would  achieve  its  most 
brilliant  successes,  danger  of  over-produc- 
tion would  be  practically  avoided  profits 
of  producers  would  be  insured,  and  com^ 
merce  would  be  facilitated  by  the  popular- 
ity of  products. 

Having  reflected  on  these  possibilities, 
viticulturists  will  find  it  easy  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions  without  danger  of  be- 
ing considered  partisan  or  prejudiced: 

First — That  onlj'  a  portion  of  the  possible 
viticultural  area  of  California  can  within 
this  generation  be  profitably  cultivated  in 
vines. 

Second — That  for  certain  desired  pro- 
ducts only  comparatively  limited  areas  have 
special  advantages  for  the  production  of 
superior  quality,  and  in  some  cases,  where 
quality  can  be  assured,  there  are  economi- 
cal differences  as  to  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation and  labor  supply. 

Tliird — That  products  of  superior  quality 
will  command  the  best  prices  and  readiest 
sale,  as  compared  with  infi;rior  goods  of  the 
same  types. 

Fourth — That  so  long  as  profitable  prices 
are  paid  for  goods  of  superior  quality,  the 
progress  ot  plantation  in  districts,  where 
they  may  be  produced,  will  probably  con- 
tinue. 

Fifth — That  whenever  over-production 
occurs,  inferior  products  will  be  rejected 
by  commerce,  unless  ruinous  competition 
has  made  production  of  the  finest  articles 
unprofitable,  in  which  case,  all  will  8ufl"er 
to  some  extent. 

Sixth — That  owing  to  the  possibility  of 
over-production  of  inferior  goods,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  counsel  planters  to 
strive  to  produce  those  types  of  commercial 
value  which  will  find  the  readiest  markets 
and  for  which  their  lands  and  facilities  are 
best  adapted. 

To  accomplish  these  desirable  results; 
those  who  own  land  which  they  desire  to 
plant,  should  abandon  all  prejudices  as  to 
preferred  products,  which  they  have  least 
fhances   of   attaining,  and   either  abandon 


viticulture  or  devote  their  resources  to  theij 
best  probable  advantages .  And  those  who* 
desire  to  purchase  laud  for  the  purpose  offl 
engaging  in  the  production  of  certain  pra^ 
ferred  types,  should  be  careful  to  select  lo3 
cations  most  favorable  to  the  culture  dem 
sired,  facilities  for  transportation  and  IhborJ 
as  well  as  soil  and  climate,  being  con:j 
sidered . 

THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  SOILS. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  history  of  viticultur 
in  California  to  pretend  to  classify  the  soil| 
best  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  fiiu  st ; 
results   from   the   standpoint  of   chemical^ 
analysis.     No  general   rule  for  close  appU^ 
cation  can  be  deduced   from  the  expt  rienc«B 
of  other  countries,  and   our  own  exporieucw 
is  yet   too    limited.       Chemistiy    does   notV 
even  reveal  the   secrets   which   control  tha' 
marked   diflference   of    quality  between  the 
wines  of  many  neighboring  vineyards  in  the 
old  world,  where  the  question  of  cause  has 
long  been  mooted. 

The  planter  should  dismiss  entirely  from 
his  mind,  so  far  as  he  is  controlled  by  prac- 
tical desires,  the  notion  of  attaiiung  the  dis- 
tinction of  remarkably  fine  and  locally 
celebrated  wines.  His  practical  aim  may 
be  to  produce  a  type  of  fine  average  exr.  I- 
leuce  within  a  given  district  of  geiii  lal 
a'Verage  conditions.  The  happy  Sflccliuu 
of  a  spot  destined  to  be  celebrated  may 
partly  be  due  to  his  own  careful  study  of 
analogies,  but  will  be  mainly  due,  with  re- 
spect to  other  apparently  equally  fine  lo- 
calities, a  matter  of  chance.  Careful  selec- 
tion may  bring  him  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  lottery  prizes,  but  his  may  net 
prove  the  highest  on  the  list. 

It  is  mbre  than  probable  that  the  chi  m- 
ioal  constituents  of  soils  have  less  to  do  in 
causing  the  fine  distinctions  that  aro  notice- 
able to  connoisseurs  in  wines  of  neighbor- 
ing growth,  than  the  varying  physical  con- 
ditions, such  as  di;pth,  drainage,  elevation, 
shelter  from  or  exposure  to  certain  atmo- 
spheric influences,pre-organic  history  of  the 
humus  and  vegetable  mold,  and  slightly 
varying  proportions  and  sporting  develop- 
ments of  the   varieties  of  vines  cultivated. 

Chemistry,  together  with  careful  obsi  rvii 
tion  of  soils  and  local  climatic  oouditions, 
may  indicate  the  general  features  of  a  wine 
district  capable  of  producing  a  general 
average  result,  similar  to  some  desired  local 
average  product.  For  instance,  there  is 
sufficient  common  resemblance  within  each 
class  of  the  local  wines  of  the  Medoo, 
Sauterno,  Burgundy,  Xeres,  the  Khine,  the 
Champagne  district,  Koussillon,  and  the 
brandies  of  Cognac,  notwithstanding  the 
fine  distinctions  drawn  between  those  of 
different  vineyards,  to  constitute  what  we 
may  call  local  district  typos.  In  th.i  same 
attempt  to  reproduce,  or  appoximate,  or 
rival  any  one  of  them,  we  may  derive  some 
advantage  from  the  chemical  analysis  of 
soils. 


A  new  enemy  to  vines  has  appeared  this 
year  in  the  Department  of  the  Indre, 
France,  in  a  manner  so  threatening,  not  to 
say  overwhelming,  that  the  most  energetic 
measures  have  had  to  be  taken  to  subdue 
and  annihilate  it;  I  mean  the  "calocoris'' 
bug,  belonging  to  the  "hemipterae' '  order 
of  insects.  It  is  black,  and  measures  sevi  n 
millimeters  in  width.  The  "calocoris'' 
only  attacks  the  young  grapes  by  drilling  a 
hole  into  them,  which  stops  growth  as  soon 
as  made,  and  the  slightest  wind  or  touch 
causes  them  to  drop.  In  portions  of  the 
department  this  pest  has  destroyed  between 
(wothirds  and  three-quarters  of  the  crop. 
— St.  Louis  Brevier . 
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As  hiTetofore  stated,  the  plan  of  work  in 
the  viticultural  laboratory  is  based  npon 
the  obvious  fact  that  "among  the'  first 
necessities  of  the  present  situation  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  in  the  world's  market,  is  the 
establishment  of  more  definite  qualities 
and  brands,  resulting  from  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  qualities  of  each  of  the  promi- 
nent grape  varieties,  and  of  their  influence 
upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  wine,  in 
blending  before,  or  as  the  case  may  be, 
after  fermentation  ;  of  the  treatment  re- 
quired by  each  in  the  cellar,  during  the 
time  of  ripening  ;  and  finally,  of  the  difler- 
euces  caused  by  difference  of  location,  cli 
mati,  etc.,as  well  as  by  different  treat- 
ment of  the  wines  themselves." 

"In  the  wine-producing  countries  of 
Europe  this  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
by  long  experience  ;  and  chemical  investi- 
gation has  subsequently  in  a  great  measure 
ascertained  '  the  natural  conditions  upon 
which  the  attainment  of  certain  results  in 
wine -making  depends.  The  principles 
thus  evolved  can  be  applied  to  new  condi- 
tions, such  as  those  existing  in  California, 
and  thus  save  to  a  great  extent  the  labo- 
rious and  costly  experimenting  which  has 
been  gone  through  heretofore,  by  formu- 
lating into  generally  intelligible  rules  the 
knowledge  which  otherwise  usually  remains 
the  trade  secret  of  a  few  experts. " 

"It  should  be  fully  understood  and  re- 
membered that  while  peculiarities  and  de- 
fects shown  by  analysis  are  perfectly  defin- 
ite indications  as  to  the  conditions  that 
viust  be  fulfilled  in  a  successful  blend,  yet, 
analysis  cannot  as  yet  take  cognizance  of 
the  delicate  and  almost  intangible  flavors 
or  "bouquets,"'  which  must  likewise  be 
made  to  harmonize,  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
cultivated  palate.  To  that  extent  the  de- 
t  rmination  of  the  proper  blends  must 
always  remain  with  the  expert  wine  taster  ; 
but  the  work  of  the  latter  is  immensely 
facilitated  by  being  informed,  through  the 
analysis,  of  the  prominent  chemical  pecu- 
liarities, whicli  in  any  case  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  which  ordinarily 
are  left  to  laborious  and  more  or  less  blind 
guessing  and  experimenting." 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  in  past 
years  a  number  of  the  more  prominent 
grape  varieties  already  cultivated  in  the 
State,  have  been  made  into  both  red  and 
white  wines  each,*  and  each  thereafter  sub- 
jected to  the  test  both  of  chemical  analysis 
and  taste.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  work 
liave  been  given  to  the  public  in  previous 
reports,  as  well  as  in  the  series  of  bulletins 
btgun  this  year  ;  and  the  importance  of 
this  method  of  determining  in  advance  the 
'  probable  outcome  of  heavy  pecuniary  in- 
v<  stments,  has  seemed  so  obvious  as  to  in- 
duce not  only  numerous  individual  requests 
for  the  examination  of  grapes  from  differ- 
ent localities,  but  also  the  offer  on  the  part 
of  the  Natoma  Water  and  Mining  Co.,  at 
Folsom,  to  supiily  to  the  Laboratory  ex- 
perimental lots  of  each  of  a  large  number 
of  newly  imported  grape  varieties,  now 
f .uited  for  the  first  time  in  this  State,  and 
also  to  furnish  proper  packages  for  treating 
the  same  ;  in  order  that  definite  results  as 
t  >  the  wine-making  qualities  of  these  va- 
rieties might  be  elicited  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  public  benefit  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  Company,  a  considerable  share 

"In  the  case  of  white  grapes,  of  course,  "  red  "  im- 
p  ies  simpl.v  the  mode  of  treatment,  viz  :  Fermenting 
un  the  sliins  as  in  the  making  of  red  winea  properly 
so  called. 


of  whose  vineyard  is  yet  to  be  planted,  the 
choice  of  vines  for  the  same  depending 
largely  upon  the  outcome  of  these  experi- 
ments. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  alludejhere  to  a 
common^prejudice  on  the  part  of  vintners, 
to  the  effect  that  small-scale  experiments  in 
wine-making  can  but  remotely  lead  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  results  to  be  ex- 
pected on  the  large  scale,  and  that  they 
frequently  mislead  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  grave  financial  losses.  Were  this 
true,  of  course  there  would  be  little  use  for 
laboratory  experiments  on  the  small  scale 
of  ours. 

What  is  true,  however,  is  that  small-scale 
experiments  do  not  lead  to  correct  results 
when  made  in  large  cellars  alongside  of  the 
large  quantities  there  treated.  This  cannot 
bo  otherwise,  from  precisely  the  same 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal abandonment  of  the  immense  tanks 
used  in  the  older  wineries  of  the  State,  in 
favor  of  those  not  exceeding  much  the 
capacity  of  2,000  gallons.  If  the  10,000 
gallon  tank  yielded  poor  results  when 
placed  in  the  same  conditions  as  the  2,000 
gallon  ones,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must 
be  a  similar  difference,  at  least,  between 
the  2,000  gallon  tank  on  the  one  hand  ani 
the  5  or  10  gallon  experimental  keg  on  the 
other. 

These  differences  are  due  in  the  main  to 
the  different  temperatures  under  which  the 
fermentation  takes  place.  When  the  fer- 
menting masses  are  large,  the  temperature 
will  often  rise  so  high  as  to  actually  check 
fermentation,  making  it  difficult  to  revive 
it,  and  leading  to  the  ultimate  setting  in  of 
abnormal  fermentations,  resulting  in  "milk- 
sour  "  wines.  AVhen  the  masses  are  very 
small,  on  the  contrary,  the  regular  course 
of  the  fermentation  is  liable  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  such  small  variations  of  tem- 
perature in  the  fermenting  rooms  as  will 
leave  masses  of  proper  amount — say  1,000 
to  2,000  gallons,  almost  unaffected.  Hence, 
a  10  gallon  keg  in  a  cellar  and  temperature 
adapted  to  the  proper  fermentation  of  large 
packages,  can  only  accidentally  furnish  re- 
sults correctly  representing  large  scale 
operations. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  in  a  cellar  of  which 
the  temperature  can  be  regulated  at  will, 
and  with  special  adaptation  to  small  pack- 
ages ;  when  the  latter  will  furnish  wines 
closely  corresponding  to  those  that  will  be 
produced  under  correct  practice  on  the 
large  scale.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  temperature  must  be  kept  higher  than 
would  be  admissable  in  a  cellar  containing 
2,000  gallon  packages,  which  would  under 
such  circumstances  be  liable  to  the  same 
inconveniences  as  those  met  with  in  the 
use  of  very  large  tanks . 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  vary 
somewhat  the  cellar  temperature  for  differ- 
ent wines  during  '^their  first  fermentation  ; 
but  as  there  was  only  a  single  room  at  com- 
mand, an  average  was  struck  in  maintain- 
ing the  thermometer,  as  a  rule,  between  68 
and  70  degrees,  day  and  night.  It  was 
found  that  under  these  conditions  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  fermenting  musts  were 
about  the  same  as  usually  found  in  the 
2,000  gallon  tanks,  and  that  the  fermenta- 
tions were  completed  within  about  the  same 
average  times. 

The  size  of  the  fermenting  kegs  varied 
from  one  to  ten  gallons,  in  consequence  of 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  tho  same 
amount  of  grapes  in  all  cases.  It  would  be 
desirable  that  the  quantity  of  must  or  murk 
should  never  fall  below  five  gallons,  and 
not  exceed  ten,  in  any  one  paabage. 


In  every  case  wine   was  made  of  each 
variety    of    grapes    separately,   and    each 
must  was  analyzed  on  the  day  it  was  press- 
ed; but  whenever  feasible,  blends  of   sever- 
al kinds   promising   good   results  when  so 
combined,   were  also   made   prior    to  fer- 
mentation, since  in  that  case  the  union  be- 
comes more  perfect  and   sometimes  the  re- 
sults differ  materially  from  those   obtained 
when  the   wines,  ready  made,  are  blended' 
In  making  thi.se   blends  two  points   were 
kept  in  view.     One,  the   production  of  the 
best  results  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished demands  of   the  market,  irrespective 
of  the  grape   varieties  now  existing  in  the 
vineyards  of  the  State;  second,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  blends  on  the  basis  of  those 
varieties  of  which  a   large  proportion   has 
already  been  planted  in  our  vineyards,  and 
the   conversion  of    wh  ch  into  marktt-ible 
tyijes  adapted   to    the  established  taste  is  a 
matter  of  grave  interest  to  those  concerned. 
Prominent    among    such    varieties   is   the 
Zinfandel,  which  is  believed  to  form  nearly 
half  of  the  planting  done  in   the  State,  and 
yet,   unblended,  does   not  altogether  meet 
the  apiiroval  of  the   consumers  of   clarets. 
Of  this  grape,  therefore,  quite  a  number  of 
blends  have  been  tried,  both  before    and 
after  fermentation. 

The  following  table  shows  in  summary 
form  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  work 
done  this  season,  and  the  contributions  re- 
ceived from  the  various  sources. 


found  that  among  the  new  varieties  from 
the  Folsom  vineyard  there  is  a  number  of 
the  highest  merit  and  promise,  whethtr  by 
themselves  or  for  blending  purposes,  main- 
taining precisely  the  position  assigned  to 
them  among  European  vintners,  and  prov- 
ing conclusively  that  the  attainment  of 
high  standards  of  quality  in  our  wines  is 
merely  a  question  o(  a  proper  selection  of 
varieties  and  of  intelligent  management. 

The  elaboration  of  the  results  of  this 
season's  work  will  of  necessity  delay  the 
publication  of  the  full  report  on  the  same 
beyond  the  usual  time;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
for  the  coming  season,  a  more  liberal  pro- 
vision of  means  and  appliances  will  be 
made  by  legislative  appropriations,  as  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  same  amount 
of  voluntary  assistance  can  be  secured 
every  season.  E.  W.  Hilgaed. 

Berkeley,  Nov.  20,  1884. 


White 

Grapes. 

T2 


Red. 

Contributor.  Grapes. 

Natoma  W.  &  M.  Co.,  Folsom.. 2'Z 

C .  W.  Howard,  Lower  Lake 1 

H.  A.  Pellet,  St.  Helena 2 

Wni.  Scheffler.St.  Helena 1 

J.  L.  Block,  Livermore 1  1 

P.  W.  Butler,  Penryn 1  1 

K.  B.  Smith,  Martinez 1 

J .  T.  Doyle,  Mountain  View 1 

H,  Mel,  Glenwood 1 

H.  Hagen,  Napa 1 

Stern  ac  Rose,  San  Gabriel 1  1 

H.    Langenberger,  Anaheim 1 

Geo.  West,  Stockton 1 

L .    P.  Berger,  I^keport     1 

Wm .   Ffetter,  Gul)8crvillc 3 

H.  W.  Crabb,  Oakvillc 2 

R.  Barton,  Fresno 1 

The  wines  made  were  ; 

Of  Claret  and  Burgundy  types 36 

Dry  White,  Sauterne,  etc It) 

Ports   5 

Sherries     7 

Total  wines  of  single  varieties 67 

Grape  blends,  viz 

Red,  Ckaretand  Burgundy  types 15 

Dry  >Vhite,  Sauternes 2 

Ports , 2 

Total  grape  blends 19 

Total  wines  made 86 

As  may  be  well  supposed,  the  making  of 
and  caring  for  these  eighty-six  wines  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  single  assistant 
usually  employed  in  the  viticultural  labor- 
atory. For  several  weeks  Mr.  Jaffa  was 
constantly  assisted  by  the  assistant  in  the 
general  laboratory,  Mr .  Morse,  and  by  Mr. 
F.  Pohndorff,  Jr.,  as  volunteer;  besides  a 
laborer  for  about  two  weeks.  For  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  the  work,  and 
more  especially  in  the  determination  of  the 
blends,  Mr.  F.  Fohndorff,  Sr.,  the  distin- 
guished wine  expert,  has  given  a  generous 
proportion  of  his  time  throughout  the  vin- 
tage season;  and  the  measure  of  success 
with  which  so  large  a  number  of  different 
wines  and  packages  has  been  handled  un- 
der the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  limited 
means  at  our  command,  is  largely  due  to 
his  intelligent  direction.  Under  the  same, 
samples  of  all  the  wines  made,  and  of  ad- 
ditional (wine)  blends,  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  inspection  at  the  coming  viticul- 
tural convention;  and  the  more  important 
ones  are  being  analyzed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  aid  of  an  additional  tempor- 
ary assistant  furnished  by  the  Viticultural 
Commission  for  the  emergency.     It  will  be 


EXAmlNATIOX  OF  ORAPK-KROWIX6 

[University  Bulletin,  No.  24  ] 
No.  799.  Valley  soil — taken  on  a  creek 
heading  near  Nun's  canyon,  on  Onkville 
and  Glen  Ellen  road,  Napa  county .  *  The 
valley  is  a  narrow  one,  of  a  briskly  flowing 
stream  on  the  Napa  side  of  the  divide .  It 
is  not  under  cultivation  near  the  point 
where  the  sample  was  taken,  but  the  spot  is 
remarkable  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  wild 
grape  vines,  which  cover  not  only  the  bot- 
tom but  run  up  high  on  the  hillsides.  The 
opportunity  seemed  a  good  one  for  ascer- 
taining just  what  kind  of  soil  the  California 
wild  vine  delights  in,  thus  giving  a  clue  to 
the  proper  selection  of  soils  on  which  it  is 
to  form  the  stocks.  There  is  apparently 
little  change  in  the  soil  for  12  or  18  inches; 
it  is  of  a  gray  tint,  stifhsh  and  bakes  very 
hard  when  dry,  untilled;  a  light  adobe  or 
claj'  loam.  For  want  of  tools  for  digging, 
the  soil  was  taken  to  the  depth  of  eight . 
inches  only.  It  contains  no  coarse  malerial 
save  a  fragment  of  slate  here  and  there.  Its 
anylasis  resulted  as  follows: 

VALLET  BOIL,  SONOMA    MOl^NTAINS. 

Insoluble  matter 63..'»-'3  >  oq  ..q 

Soluble  Silica 5.34)'"''-^ 


Potash. 

Soda ■ 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Br.  Oxide  of  Manganese. . . 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

Alumina 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Water  and  Organic  Matter . 


3.6(5 

.22 
.60 

1.114 
.11 

4.01 

13.71 

.17 

.(17 

7.(>8 

99. .-).-• 

2.1(5 

.4!) 

7.78 


Total 

Humus 

Avaiiat'le    Inorganic 

Hygroscop,  Moisture 

Absorbed  at 15°  C 

The  analysis  shows  a  good  cause  for  the 
preference  of  the  vine  for  this  soil,  which  is 
an  unusually  rich  one  in  all  the  elements  of 
plant  food.  Its  potash  percentage  is  the 
highest  thus  far  observed  in  California, out. 
side  of  all  alkali'lands.  Its  supply  of  lime 
is  not  unusually  large,  but  still  abundant; 
its  phosphoric  acid  percentage  is  among  the 
highest  thus  far  found  in  the  State,  as  is, 
outside  of  marsh  soils,  that  of  humus.  In 
fact,  any  plant  whatsoever  might  hi  well 
pleased  with  such  a  soil;  and  the  facts  show 
that  the  native  vine  can  be  a  rank  feeder 
when  opportunity  is  offered.  These  vines 
seemed  to  be  young  and  had  little  fruit  set; 
but  whether  the  latter  point  was  an  accident 
of  the  season,  or  whether  the  soil  is  too  rich 
for  full  bearing,  requires  further  observa- 
tion to  determine .  If  the  latter  be  true, 
the  remedy  in  such  cases  would  lie  in  the 
use  of  lime  around  the  vines. 


*On  the  occasion  of  a  tour  of  observation,  made  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Viticultural  Commission,  Oct- 
ober, 1884. 

E.  W.  HlLCAEB. 
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AN  INTERESTING  PAPER. 


Comments  on  the  Relative  Merits  of 

Different  Varieties  of  Grapes 

for  Wine-Making. 


By  F.  POHNDORPF. 


Bead  Before   the  Third   Annual    State  Viti- 
oultural  Convention. 


The  grape-grower  may  well  give  a  thought 
to  the  question,  and  for  every  successful 
grower  it  is  an  important  question,  "  AAThat 
is  an  ideal,  a  model  wine  for  general  con- 
sumption ?' '  To  reply  to  it  we  have  to 
search.  According  to  climate  the  produce 
of  a  grape  region  is  shaped,  and  so  is  the 
habit  of  consumption  of  the  same.  The 
countries  enabled  by  the  nature  of  their 
climate  and  soil  to  produce  perfect,  light, 
white  wines,  give  the  preference  to  these. 
And  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  ancestors 
of  the  producers  of  the  light  delicious  wines 
from  the  bunks  of  the  Khine,  Moselle  and 
Danube  have  tried  over  and  over  many 
varieties  of  wines  at  their  command  be- 
fore adopting  such  that  have  proved  to  be 
suited  best.  Where  the  white  wine  pro- 
duce turns  out  fiery,  heavy,  generous — as 
in  the  meridional  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain — 
the  conaumption  leans  towards  light  re- 
freshing wines,  mostly  of  wines  grown  in 
other  regions.  The  preference  in  those 
centers  of  rich  white  wines,  so  desirable  in 
appropriately  prepared  form  for  the  colder 
north  of  Europe,  and  America,  will  be 
found  to  be  strictly  for  red  wines,  not  ex- 
actly of  strong  and  spirituous  composition, 
but  light  vinous  red  wines,  or  if  tnose  most 
accessible  happen  to  be  of  a  full-bodied, 
richly  spirituous  nature,  they  are  consumed 
diluted.  France,  the  grape  country,  par 
excellence,  grows,  and  her  inhabitants  de- 
light in  red  wines;  and  they  want  them 
light  and  refreshing.  The  alcoholic  con- 
tent in  those  wines  is  eschewed  for  the 
nutritive  and  health-giving  elements  in 
them,  pleasant  fruit  acids  and  amiable 
taste.  Where  both  kinds  are  produced, 
and  people  can  have  their  choice,  the  light 
white  wine  will  be  drank  in  the  day,  the  red 
later  on,  and  in  the  evening  as  the  day, 
and  they  are  right,  for  the  benefit  ot  the 
blood.  We  may,  therefore,  reply  shortly, 
light  wines,  red  and  white,  are  the  ideal 
wines  for  general  consumption. 

Happy  the  country,  happy  the  nation, 
where  light  wines  are  the  accepted  family  ta- 
ble drink.  The  task  to  grow  such  wines  is  a 
noble  one.  He  who  in  California  is  en- 
gaged in  their  production  is  a  benefactor  to 
the  nation,  the  unsound  and  shoi-tsighted, 
arrogant  assertion  of  a  minority  of  de- 
luded theoreticians  who  dare  to  heap  ridi- 
cule upon  America  by  their  ideas  about 
wine,  that  clash  with  the  experience  of  ages 
and  of  nations,  numbering  hundreds  of 
millions,  notwithstanding.  He  who  will 
excel  in  growing  wines  that  unite  the  virtue 
of  lightness  with  those  of  perfection  in  all 
vinous  qualities,  will  not  have  to  fear  the 
dread  of  over  production,  and  he  will  reap 
honor.  Asking  the  further  question,  "  Do 
we  grow  light  wines,  the  ideal  wines  in 
California':"'  The  reply  will  be.  We  try  to. 
More  than  one  may  disagree  with  me,  and 
substitute  a  round  ' '  Yes  ''  for  my  answer. 
I  cannot,  in  conscience,  consider  myself  in 
the  wrong.  We  ought  to  acknowledge  our 
foibles,     Compliments  are  due  to  many   a 


one,  who,  through  a  superior  variety,  has 
accomplished  more  than  the  generality  of 
us.  We  have  been  trying,  we  are  trying 
and  are  going  to  attain  our  object.  Treas- 
ures of  varieties  we  possess  that  have 
yielded  us  liquids  which,  after  some  years 
of  nursing,  are  delicious.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  for  years  vines 
the  produce  from  which  go  near  to  good 
models,  will  warm  the  blood  gently  and  not 
confuse  our  faculties  when  rationally  im- 
bibed. But  then,  you  will  concur  with  me 
in  saying  that  the  bulk  of  our  produce  is 
not  yet  of  such  a  nature  to  allow  with  im- 
punity abusing  of  them.  Our  vineyards  are 
too  rich,  yet  of  vulgar  varieties.  We  know 
it,  and  because  we  know  it  we  are  here  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  to  improve. 

With  due  respect  for  the  acquired  taste 
which  places  our  noble  Zinfandel  in  a  high 
place,  and  judging  from  a  standard  below 
deservedly  so,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  can  do  better,  and  that  actually  we 
have  varieties  now  already  bearing  abund- 
antly, which  at  least  rank  on  a  level  with 
that  favorite.  One  great  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  of  Zinfandel  wine, 
who  compares,  is  that  you  are  too  soon  at 
an  end  of  the  enjoyment  of  your  potations. 
One  desires  its  splendid  flavor  and  excel- 
lent fruity  expression  combined  with  milder 
and  lighter  elements,  that  would  cheer  and 
cause  greater  pleasure,  and  we  are  acting 
upon  that  desire.  We  try  to,  at  least,  and 
we  shall  no  doubt  find  that  that  noble 
grape,  forming  now  the  majority  of  our 
plants  in  the  vineyards,  will  constitute  a 
most  favorable  factor  in  the  wines  of  the 
State,  when  united  with  the  other  homo- 
geneous grapes  of  kinds  now  under  exam- 
ination. Particular  attention  should  be 
practically  paid  to  the  good  unions  of  va- 
rieties to  the  Zinfandel  in  the  future  vint- 
ages to  produce  a  model  wine  of  quality. 
We  are  on  our  march  to  attain  this  end. 
We  know  that  it  will  not  be  diffiicult;  but 
in  working  for  the  result  of  producing 
quality  to  please  all  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  march  is  a  long  one;  that  we  have 
to  work  unitedly,  and  not  be  drawn  away 
too  soon  by  apparent  success,  which  after 
some  years  may  be  considered  failures. 
We  have  freed  ourselves  to  a  degree  from 
the  shackles  of  self-satisfaction  with 
achievements,  of  superabundance  of  low- 
grade  vines,  imperfect  habits  of  vinifioa- 
tion  and  others  that  impeded  a  more  rapid 
progress.  Some  of  the  foremost  among 
us  have  readily  provided  the  means  prac- 
tically to  start;  upon  what  will  be  found  su- 
perior. Sluggards,  that  still  cling  to  what 
ought  not  to  have  been,  and  even  in  1884 
have  planted  varieties  others  are  glad  to 
get  rid  of  by  grafting  it  over,  will  find 
themselves  the  worse  off  when  a  few  years 
more  quality  will  be  the  only  goal.  Those 
who  observe,  compare  and  make  up  their 
mind  to  put  in  the  ground  only  what  can 
stand  the  test  of  superiority  will  not  be  de- 
luded. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  has  for  some 
years  urged  upon  us  the  propriety,  and  I 
hope  it  is  felt  by  all  now  as  a  necessity,  to 
unify  our  production.  We  can  judge  by 
our  trials  these  mornings  of  the  firstlings  of 
the  varieties  that  in  France  yield  the  de- 
licious type  of  the  white  Sauterne  wines,  a 
type  that  may  vie  with  great  advantage 
with  our  Bhenish  types  of  white  wine.  Mr. 
Drummond  could,  three  vintages  back, 
show  us  a  sample  of  the  chief  grape  enter- 
ing into  the  Sauterne  wines,  the  Semillon. 
His  1882  Semillon  proved  to  us  success  in 
Califorai*  with  that  grape.    Last  year  the 


repetition  of  his  small  crop  from  that  grape 
confirmed  that  fact .  We  know  now  for  a 
certainty  that  that  grape  and  its  wine  are 
more  than  desirabla,  they  are  indispensa- 
ble for  us.  The  Sauvignon,  belonging  to 
the  grape  blend  for  the  Sauterne  type, 
shows  by  itself  a  good  liquid,  fermented 
from  its  juice.  Samples  of  wine  of  the 
two  grapes  jointly  pressed  are  ready  for 
your  examination .  These  two  grapes  be- 
long together,  and  the  third  in  the  blend, 
the  Muscadelle  du  Bordelais,  in  two  grades 
or  species,  supplies  us  the  beauty  of  its  ex- 
quisite gentle  fragrance  and  savor,  and  will 
render  our  future  white  wines  of  the  type 
mentioned  a  guaranty  of  coming  forth 
with  a  light  white  table  wine,  that  may  go 
near  to  the  French  type .  Should,  in  cer- 
tain soils  in  the  State,  the  wines  from  that 
combination  of  three  grapes  result  of  a 
fiery ness  that  is  not  in  the  French  whites, 
we  have  more  than  one  quantity-grape  of 
comparative  mellow  qualities  for  our 
choice  that  will  amalgamate  to  advantage 
and  render  the  blend  soft. 

The  Sauterne  types  which  may  be  grad- 
ually determined  by  application  with  them 
of  the  white  grajjes  of  the  Hermitage,  the 
Koussanne  and  Marsanne  or  the  Clairette 
Blanche  or  others,  or  the  utilization  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  3  Sauterne  grapes  in 
blends  with  one  or  more  of  the  before- 
named  grapes,  will  very  likely  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  careful  growers,  as  these 
French  whites  differ  notably  from  the  noble 
Rhenish  types,  in  being  less  frizzy,  less  pro- 
nounced in  their  ethers  and  fine  acids,  but 
on  the  other  hand  gentle  and  soft,  at  the 
same  time  rounded  and  pleasant  in  their 
expression  on  deglutition.  These  types,  or 
gradually  a  unification  of  several  blends  of 
homogeneous  grapes  of  this  nature  as  a 
popular  style-wine,  will  be  acceptable  and 
become  popular  as  a  light  table-wine.  The 
eventual  merging  of  the  fittest  of  those 
grapes  must  result  in  credit  to  the  grower. 
Such  a  wine,  or  several  grades  of  them, 
will  conduce  to  a  more  rapid  generalization 
of  our  wines  in  the  Union.  With  equal 
certainty  it  may  be  supposed  that  proper 
treatment  of  wines  thus  properly  combined 
at  the  press,  will  be  creditable  to  our  in- 
dustry on  the  side  of  good  wines  of  similar 
nature  from  the  Old  World.  We  shall  de- 
velop good  wines  of  superior  quality  by 
ageing  of  such  types  for  the  cellar  and 
table  of  the  gourmet. 

With  reason  it  may  further  be  taken  for 
granted  that  our  white  wines,  from  the 
Biesling  and  Chasselas  varieties,  of  which 
the  first  has  been  and  will  ever  be  a  high 
class  wine,  may  be  varied  improvingly  by 
blends  to  be  experimented  with  in  the  next 
years,  with  one  or  the  other  varieties  of 
French  origin. 

In  this  regard,  allow  me  to  remark  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  Kiesling — the  only, 
the  true  white  Kiesling — should  be  the  par- 
ticular object  of  those  growers  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  it  successfully 
those  wines,  which  are  so  scarce  and  so 
abundantly  in  demand.  That  excellent 
grape  yields  us  a  wine  which  probably  in 
years  back  upheld  our  reputation,  or 
made  it,  when  the  copious  supply  from  the 
coarse  Mission  grape  did  its  best  to  run  the 
California  produce  down  in  the  eyes  and 
palates  of  patriotic  Americans.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  development  into  a 
truly  high-class  wine  of  a  wine  from  the 
white  IJiesling-grape  by  keeping  and  nurs- 
ing it  for  years.  I  can  testify  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  parcel  of  Kiesling  of  eight  years 
of  age,    But  we  suppose  (a;i^  probably  it 


has  been  tried)  that  a  combination  of  Bies- 
ling grapes,  with  others  of  delicate  high, 
class  juice,  not  overwhelming  in  its  ele. 
ments  the  virtues  of  the  Kiesling,  ma, 
create  a  wine  that  is  more  perfect  than  that 
grape  by  itself  produces.  Probably  u^it 
vintage  we  may  have  grapes  from  grafts 
from  a  collection  of  Austrian,  Huugariaii 
and  Northern  Italian  varieties  of  white 
grapes,  among  which  the  Natoma  Company 
and  Mr.  Chas.  Krug  possess  some  that 
abroad  are  distinguished  by  their  fine 
qualities.  These  may  afford  then  the  facil- 
ities of  merging  their  juice  in  Riesling 
juice;  or,  as  I  said  before,  one  or  the  other, 
that  may  have  affinity  with  it,  from  France 
will  be  of  service  for  heightening  the  bt  anty 
of  taste  and  fragrance  of  the  Riesling. 

Analogous  amalgams  of  grapes  may  raise 
the  quality  of  Chasselas  or  other  white 
grapes  of  merit  among  our  old  acclimatiza- 
tions. 

Our  vaunted  Burger  grape  is  at  least  only 
a  quantity  grape.  Its  coarse,  if  in  some 
portions  of  the  State  comparatively  light 
taste,  when  compared  wit-h  other  grapes, 
propagated  before,  or  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  newest  introductions,  of  which 
the  samples  of  their  wines  can  be  judged  in 
this  hall,  will  not  entitle  it  to  greater  niult- 
plication.  West's  Prolific  I  should  in  any 
case  prefer.  The  Folle  Blanche,  with  its 
somewhat  gross,  but  mellow  taste,  will  be 
preferable.  The  Clairette  Blanche,  which 
seems  also  to  be  a  quantity  grape,  would 
have  given  more  delight  had  itbetn  grown 
as  long  as  the  Burger  in  the  State,  its  wine 
been  aged  for  a  few  years,  and  in  the  bottle 
taken  the  place  of  the  Burger  wine,  whose 
grape,  nevertheless,  on  high  locations  pro- 
duces a  really  acceptable  wine.  But  we 
want  something  better  than  what  is  held  as 
good  thus  far,  judging  from  a  standard  be- 
low. We  must  and  shall  try  to  produce 
what,  when  in  the  bottle  together  with  a 
wine  from  Europe  on  one  table,  will  not  be 
relegated. 

None  of  the  grand  varieties  from  Southern 
Europe  will  be  combining  medii  for  any  of 
the  gentle  wines  that  are  to  be  the  beverage 
of  the  true  friend  of  temperance,  that  are 
to  be  the  table  drink  of  the  United  States 
with  the  same  right  as  of  other  grape-grow- 
ing countries.  The  fiery,  generous  produce 
of  Europe's  South, Aaia's  West  and  Africa's 
North,  may  be  mellowed  by  an  injectioi 
the  grapes  of  the  temperate  region 
Europe,  but  it  would  unnecessarily  ren^B  ' 
our  efforts  of  producing  light  wines  vaw 
were  we  to  try  to  utilize  any  of  the  Span^ 
or  Portuguese  varieties  of  white  grapes  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  produce  wines  of 
the  nature,  which,  through  age  and  with 
proper  seasoning,  are  the  beverage  for  the 
cool  zones,  or  for  the  Winter  in  milder  j;«> 
gions,  generous  wines  that  are  to  be  met^ 
ured  by  the  small  glass  and  not  to  be  drunli 
from  the  tumbler.  There  are  samples  of 
wines  from  the  2  year  grafts  from  the  Audd- 
lusian  sherry  district  and  from  the  islaudol 
Madeira.  The  collection  of  the  Natona 
plantation,  to  be  examined  here  to-morrow 
morning,  is  a  very  complete  one  and  the 
vines  have  found  in  the  red  soil  of  NatoBU  | 
congenial  food,  and  in  its  climate  the  pro- 
per impulse  for  prosperity  and  fruit,  thai 
shows  remarkably  well  in  its  ferment* 
juice.  The  grapes  from  four  of  the  sherrj 
variety  grafts  (having  yielded  six  monthi 
after  landing  in  California)  which  wen 
sent  to  me  from  Folsom,  and  pressed  ano 
fermented  in  ,1883,  have  proved  the  easj 
acclimatization  of  the  sherry  varieties-  1 
had  treated  the  small  samples  in  the  saffli 
way  in  bottle  an4  vial,  as  they  are  tieatei  | 
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in  Spain,  leaving  considerable  ullage.  No 
acidification,  no  degeneration  is  observable. 
The  change  of  temperature  in  the  loosely 
corked  small  bottles  has  done  no  harm  to 
the  samples .  We  may  rely  on  our  ability 
to  grow  readily  the  fruit  that  yields  the 
wines  of  Jerez  in  our  soils.  It  is  age  and 
care  in  nursing  the  wines  that  brings  their 
grand  qualities  out.  That  we  may  obtain 
from  these  plants  similarities  of  those  grand 
qualities,  time  must  show.  But  we  know 
that  we  have  in  these  plants  the  means  of 
growing  the  fruit  that  supplies  wines  of 
merit,  and  may  they  not  be  equal  to  the 
highest,  a  reform  in  the  production  of  sher- 
ries, instead  of  having  to  resort  to  the  irra- 
tional artificial  ageing  by  heat  of  any  white 
wine,  which  is  yet  our  only  way,  can  soon 
be  initiated.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
early  expressiop  of  generous  ethers  is  pre- 
sented in  the  sample  of  Boal.  The  grapes 
were  gathered  early,  not  at  all  at  full  ma- 
turity, and  the  fact  shows  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the-  early  oxydation  of  the 
etherous  elements  in  the  juice  of  that  grape 
the  instant  of  gathering  was  rightly  chosen, 
I  may  infer  from  experience  that  calca- 
reous soils  rather  than  those  composed 
hiefly  of  iron  oxydes  will  be  productive 
if  higher  quality  in  the  sherry  varieties, 
;iud  proprietors  who  have  both  combined 
might  do  just  as  well.  Where  there  is  a 
;:irge  amount  of  heat-degrees,  as  in  the  hot 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  the 
planting  of  the  sherry  varieties  might  be  of 
particular  interest.  At  the  same  time  for 
what  this  observation  may  be  worth,  I  can 
state,  that  the  sandy  soils  near  Jerez  are 
not  capable  of  growing  grapes  of  quality 
equal  to  what  calcareous  soils  produce 
there  on  the  sherry  vines.  The  difference 
in  value  of  grapes  of  the  same  varieties  on 
calcareous  soils  in  Spain  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  value  of  the  sand-soil 
grapes,  and  the  same  as  that  of  the  wines 
from  them. 

Turning  to  the  red  wines,  I  shall  mention 
that  the  taste  of  the  world  is  satisfied  and 
acceptable  to  all  palates  what  Bordeaux 
grows  and  sends  everywhere  from  the  va- 
rieties Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Cabernet  franc, 
Malbee,  Veidot  and  Merlot.  The  medium 
of  a  white  grape,  mostly  the  Folic  Blanche, 
enters  in  the  grape  combination  for  the 
production  of  the  well-known  Clarets.  This 
example  we  may  safely  follow.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  French  cannot  be  suspect- 
ed. They  know,  and  their  forefathers 
knew,  what  is  worth  doing  relative  to  vine- 
yard and  cellar.  The  varieties  mentioned 
grow  in  our  soil.  At  Natoma  they  are  not 
generous  bearers  as  far  as  can  be  judged. 
The  samples  of  wines  of  each  of  these  va- 
rieties are  in  the  Hall  and  you  can  judge 
yourselves  of  their  quality.  You  can  judge 
albo  when  comparing  these  samples,  what 
we  may  hope  from  them.  And  you  may 
form  your  opinions  about  how  the  wines 
will  look  which  in  locations  that  are  con- 
sidered productive  of  the  mellowest  and 
lightest  of  wines,  can  be  grown  from  these 
lledoc  varieties.  Our  studies  in  this  re- 
gard should  be  carried  on  assiduously  and 
in  many  locations,  and  with  discernment 
by  many  of  our  growers.  We  cannot  go 
wrong  in  adopting  these  varieties  or  any  of 
them  together  with  what  may  prove  as  ac- 
cejjtable  and  as  contemporaneous  in  ma- 
turity as  the  choices  of  the  Medoc.  There 
are  other  varieties  that  can  advantageously 
be  molten  up  with  the  chief  ones.  Mr. 
Drummond  shows  surprising  qualities  from 
the  Gros  Manoin  and  St.  Macaire,  relations 
probably  of   the   Cots   or   Malbeps,      Tb? 


Italian  district  where  the  most  similar  types 
are  grown  Asti  adopted  the  Cabernets,  Mal- 
bee and  Verdot;  they  utilize  besides  our 
Barbera  some  others  not  yet  in  California 
there.  Only  a  small  vial  pot  even  full 
shows  from  two  small  bunches  of  grapas 
grown  by  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  at  Mountain 
View  what  a  delicious  and  deep  tinted  wine 
we  may  grow  from  the  Barbera  grape. 

All  our  efforts  will  have  to  be  to  reach 
a  soft  vinosity,  fragrance  in  a  mild  and 
gentle  shape,  liquidity,  an  appropiate  pro- 
portion of  the  astringent  matter,  blend  acids 
well  melted  in  the  general  smooth  taste. 
Thus  far  we  have  striven  to  let  our  most 
perfect  wines  be  analogies  to  Burgundy 
types,  and  certainly  it  was  the  easiest  way, 
nature  pointing  in  our  produce  generally 
towards  a  similarity  with  them.  Then 
Pinots,  doing  well  here,  facilitated  matters. 
The  same  direction  may  and  should  be 
followed,  for  we  can  boast  to  a  degree  of 
success.  But  such  wines  are  not  for  the 
masses.  We  require  the  kinds  of  wines 
that  are  not  heavy,  and  for  the  masses  we 
may  produce  even  of  the  noblest  kinds  of 
red  grapes  in  proper  amalgams,  and  chiefly 
by  handling  the  vines  as  to  pruning  and 
tying,  as  they  ought  to  be  handled  for  their 
legitimate  and  natural  production;  for  you 
will  be  aware  that  blunders  in  this  respect 
are  to  be  commended  everywhere; 

A  number  of  varieties  of  merit,  possess- 
ing color,  astringency,  quality  and  quan- 
tity are  at  our  command,  which  can  be 
utilized,  in  order  to  obtain  in  blends  types 
of  wines  that  will  satisfy  every  one,  and 
which,  after  a  due  period  of  trials  can  be 
reduced  to  a  unity  for  a  general  ordinary 
type.  This,  by  aid  of  utilization  of  prolific 
varieties  may  be  a  cheap- priced  type, which 
could  become  the  means  of  a  rapid  fami. 
liarity  of  Americans  with  wine,  becoming 
accessible  to  and  being  desired  by  all 
classes.  The  Aramon  grape,  the  prolific, 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  for  such  pur- 
poses. There  are  among  the  new  varieties 
the  Mondeuse  and  the  Petite  Syrah,  both 
possessing  quality,  color,  astringency,  and 
excellent  taste.  For  both  communicating 
their  grand  color  and  astringency,the  Petit 
Bouschet,  the  Alicante  Bouschet  having 
high  quality  combined  with  color;  the  Tan- 
nat,  possessing  with  all  other  virtues  that  of 
great  keeping  quality,  there  are  the  Cinsant 
of  lovely  flavor  and  taste,  the  Mourastel, 
our  Lenoir,  Carignane,  Gross  blaue,  our 
trusty  Mataro  or  Mourvede,  which  latter 
three  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  given  the 
ascendency  of  the  wines  therefrom  in  Napa 
county  over  other  red  wines,  the  Trousseau 
which,  if  you  prune  it  rightly, will  give  you, 
like  the  Mataro,  any  amount  of  bunches, 
and  Crabb's  Black  Burgundy.  You  may 
choose  from  them  and  will  find  more  than 
one  of  them  filling  all  your  needs  to  satisfy 
the  dealer  and  the  consumer.  Natural 
colorers  and  rich  in  the  most  precious 
vinous  principles,  you  can,  with  more  than 
one  of  them,  improve  what  of  former  times 
is  good,  as  well  as  inferior,  but  has  to  re- 
main in  your  vineyard,  because  there  it  is. 
And  you  may  reach  those  results  of  vinifica- 
tion  of  types  by  their  aid  in  connection  with 
other  new  varieties.  The  Bordeaux  style, 
the  Hermitage,  and  the  Burgundy  types  or 
an  amalgam  of  an  appropriate  nature  in 
different  grades,  caring  first  for  the  higher 
qualities  for  future  bottling  and  the  good 
ordinary  light  table  claret,  ready  to  drink 
undiluted,  as  the  best  hygiene  means  of  a 
sound  digestion  and  prevention  of  enfeeb. 
ling  the  blood  for  all  ages.  These  may  be 
what  wjU  haye  to  be  looked  to  for  plspting 


in  correspondence  with  it.  And  in  tasting 
with  scrupulosity  that  fine  number  of  var- 
ieties to  choose  from,  every  doubt  vanishes 
in  the  possibility  of  the  highest  success  ip 
California  viticulture . 

We  may  regret  that  a  very  few  of  the 
Asti  choices  of  Italian  varieties  have  not 
yet  given  fruit,  and  that  one  or  the  other 
desirable  is  not  in  the  State.  That  region 
which  honors  Italian  grape-growing,  be- 
cause the  wines  which  thence  are  sent 
abroad  are  perfect,  has,  in  the  last  two  de- 
cades, effected  the  reform  of  their  grape 
varieties  in  so  thorough  a  way,  that  we  may 
well  take  their  proceedings  for  our  guidance. 

Our  California  ports  were  chiefly  made 
and  still  are  being  made  from  the  Mission 
and  Malvasia  grapes.  A  small  proportion 
of  Zinfaudel  juice  blended  might  give  zest, 
but  certainly  this  grape  is  uuadapted  to  a 
sweet  Eed.  From  Malvasia  grapes  of  the 
Southern  counties  aged  ports  oxydized  have 
merit,  but  then  comparison  with  Oporto 
produce  from  more  suited  grapes  will  prove 
an  inferiority  of  the  former.  The  Trousseau 
grape  has  shown  a  vast  superiority  in  its 
application  for  sweet  reds,  and  doubtless 
that  grape  answers  the  purpose  well.  It 
may  be  a  useful  participant  in  the  merits 
of  a  well  proportioned  and  well  selected 
blend  with  the  Oporto  varieties,  we  see  now 
samples  from  several  of  the  principal 
varieties  to  grant  us  success  in  that  regard. 
The  subject  is  of  great  interest  for  Califor- 
nia vineyards,  for  port  wines  of  true  quality 
and  well  developed  find  o  ready  market 
and  are  not  over-produced,  so  that  we  may 
eventually  concur  with  Portugal  in  the  prt- 
duction  of  that  class  of  wines.  We  shall 
have  to  defer  our  judgment  yet  for  want  of 
proper  specimens,  about  which  of  the 
Oporto  varieties  from  Natoma  are  the  most 
successful  ones  for  propagation.  But  we 
may  judge  to  a  degree  of  the  properties  of 
the  Tinta  Cav.,  Moreto  and  others. 


PRODUCE    MARKET. 


FLOlJ  K 
Receipts  of  fortnight  278,565  qrsks. 
During-  November  the  exports  by  sea  aefgregated 
130,650  bbl8,  valued  at  $501,465.  The  principal 
shipments  were  destined  as  follows  :  Great  Britain, 
96,494  bbls;  China,  18.650;  Central  America, 
5314;  Hawaiian  Islands,  50.S0:  British  East  Indies, 
1070;  Panama,  1500:  Japan,  84   ;  Tahiti,  619 

Owinir  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  material  the 
Flour  market  shows  more  stren^^th,  but  at  present  no 
important  advance  in  prices  has  been  made. 

Extra,  »4  00@  4  75;  Superfine.  SS2  25  (a  3  50. 
Country  ditto,  $2  2o(S'S  25;  Interior  Extra,  $3  75@ 
4  25  per  bbl  for  jobbing  parcels  to  local  consumers. 
WHEAT— 
Keceipts  of  fortnight,  703,270  ctls. 
Exports  by  sea  during  November  amounted  to 
1,419.200  Otis,  valued  at  81,809,100.  Of  this 
amount  1,299,100  ctls  werede>tined  for  Great  Brit- 
ain; 68.890  for  Belgium;  47,320  for  France,  and 
3243  for  Central  America. 

During  the  past  week  Eastern  and  European  mar- 
kets have  shown  increased  strength,  and  prices  there 
show  a  hiaterial  advance,  amountin^^  in  England  to 
about  Is  per  quarter  for  cartiifoes  atloat. 

The  local  market  has  been  quite  active,  both  ship- 
pers, millers  :\nd  speculators  having  been  a^ti^e  pur- 
chasers at  higher  figures. 

Atpresent  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  justifiable  cause 
for  the  recent  advance  in  Great  Britain.  So  far  as 
pnblic  advices  go  no  decrease  in  the  world's  supply 
has  been  noted,  and  a  fortnight  sinte  holders  in  the 
United  states  were  quite  despondent,  and  had  appar- 
eutly,  for  the  most  part,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  only  some  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  occur- 
rence wonld  enhance  the  value  of  their  grain.  What- 
ever the  cause  may  be  the  result  is  very  satisfactory 
to  the  holders  in  this  State,  and  they  are  now  shy 
sellers,  and  note  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  a 
lartre  number  of  ships  have  recently  been  chartered, 
and  that  exporters  are  ready  bidders  for  desirable 
parcels  of  Wheat.     Vt   I 

In  the  sample  market  No.   1  White  is  wanted  at 
$1  27i^@l  30.  as   to  quantity  and  location,  and  yes- 
terday about  200  tons  were  sold  for  Port  Costa  de- 
livery at  81  31J^.    No.  2  is  quotable  atabout  $1  25; 
extra  choice  Milling,  61  32'!tj@l  35.     On  call  yes- 
terday the  bidding  prices  for  No.    1   White  were: 
Buyer  season,  81  40%;  buyer  season,  citv,  $1  41^*2; 
buver'84,  SI  29^^;  buyer  '84,  city,  «1  30^2;  seller 
■84,  city,  8  '29^. 
BARht^i  — 
Receipts  of  fortnight,  27,785  ctls. 
The  export*  by  sea  during  November  amounted  to 
11,500  ctls,  over  one-haU  of   which  was  destined  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islands 

During  the  past  fortnight  the  receipts  have  been 
exceedingly  light,  several  days  having  passed  when 
less  than  100  tons  came  to  hand.  This  has  worked 
favorably  for  the  Jongs  in  the  iP^rHet,  and  pricffs  are 


consequently  higher.  With  conttnaed  light  arrivaU 
it  would  look  as  though  the  shorts  will  have  a  lively 
time  of  it  prior  to  January  1st,  putting  up  more  mud 
and  adju.sting  prices  for  settlement  purposes  on  seller 
and  buyer  '84  contracts. 

In  the  sample  market  No.  1  Pearl  is  sold  at  95@ 
97V;  No.  2.  iX)(a92V.  Brewing,  $1  O^y^ii^l  12»*^; 
Chevalier,  81  25(rpl  40  for  good  to  choice,  and  81  2* 
((*!  40  for  common  to  fair.  Bids  for  No.  1  Feed  on 
call  yesterday  w«re:  Spot,  99c:  spot,  old,  92i4c; 
seller  season,  99».i2c;  buyer  season,  81  13%;  buyer 
'84,  §1  Ol^t;  seller,  '84,  99J4c  per  ctl. 
OA'IS— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  30,246  centals. 

Stocks  are  large,  and  market  exceedingly  dull  and 
weak.  No  1  Feed,  81  20(efl  26;  No.  2,  81  05@ 
*1  12i;(|;  Black,  $1  05(^1  10;  Extra  Choice,  for 
fancy  feed  and  milling,  81  35@1  40;  Washington 
Territory,  81@81  I234  per  ctl. 
CORN  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  5693  sks. 

Large    Yellow.   81  OSCt^l  10;    Small    do,    81  15; 
Large  White,  §1  12V,@1  15;    Small  do,  $1  per  ctl. 
No.    1    is    freely    offered  in    call,    seller  season,   at 
SI  17^  per  ctl,  but  such  offerings  find  no  takers. 
RYE— 

The  British  ship  Loch  Torridon,  for  Antwerp,  car- 
ried 16,639  ctls  of  Rye,  the  same  having  been  taken 
on  board  at  Port  Costa,     The  nominal   quotation  is 
$l(rtl  07  for  fair  to  choice. 
MILLSTUFFS— 

We  quote:  Ground  Harley.  821  50@22  50  per  ton, 
Middlings  are  selling  at  S17  50  @  §19  00  ; 
Bran.  818  00^19  00  per  ton;  Oil  Cake  Meal, 
830  00;  Feed  Corn  Meal,  27  50^0  00;  Cracked 
Corn,  S27®50  per  ton;  Rye  Flour,  83  per  bbl;  Rye 
Meal,  83^4  per  hl)l;  Buckwheat  Flour.  iS<^3hiC  per  lb; 
Pearl  Barley.  5(rt6c  per  lb;  Eastern  Oat  Meal,  v8  00 
per  bbl;  Cracked  Wheat,  3^3\ic  per  lb. 
HAY— 

Receipts  of   fortnight  3269  tons. 

Choice  Wheat  and  Wild  Oat.  616@17;  Fair  to  Good 
do.,  S10(ffl4;  Barley,  89@12;  Stable,  810(wl3;  Al- 
alfa,  8L2@14;  damaged,  83@8  per  t^n. 
STRAW  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  83  tons. 

Quotable  at  o0(«60c  per  bale. 
BUCKWHEAT— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  982  ctls. 

Arrivals  have  been   large  and    the  market   is  off. 
Good  can  be  had  for  §1  65(g:l  70  per  cental. 
jEEUS— 

Flax  quotable  at  $'2  50@2  75^  ctl;  Canary,  4\(^ 
5c;  Alfalfa,  12J^C(*13c^  lb;  Timothy,  7((»7*^c  for  na- 
tive and  8((*9e  for  imported;  Mustard,  choice  Brown, 
83  0U(ct3  50  ^  ctl;  White,  Sm'Sy^c;  Hemp,  ^^^(^ 
oc,  l!ape,  3crt3ic 
BEANS- 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  45,366  sks. 

Our  quotations  are,   for  round  lots  from  the  wharf 
Small    White,    81    50{(»1    80;    Pea,  $2  00;    Bayos, 
Sl%@82;    Pinks,    81%;  Reds,   2c;   Butters,  81  75; 
Limas,  83  25. 
FRLITS  - 

We  quote:  Domestic  —  Strawberries,  86^8  per 
chest;  Pears,  5t),al  50  a  box;  Apples,  50c^81 
a  box,  Figs,  25t(575c  a  box. 

Tropical— Lemons,  §6  00^8  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  81(«'2  per  box;  Limes  814'gl6  per  box 
for  Mexiam:  Tamarinds,  12(rtl3c  per  lb;  Bananas, 
82  00(rt82  50  per  bunch;  Grapes,  Muscat,  60(«85; 
Rose  Peru,  50(ct75c. 
NUTS— 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  86(fle7  ^  1 00;  Cali- 
fornia Walnuts,  10c  ^  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  Al- 
monds, hard  shell, 6itt8c:  soft  shell,  13;  Filberts, 
13»*^@14c;  Pecan,  12tal3c;  Peanuts,  9(^c;  Brazil 
Nuts,  — («10e;  Hickory  Nuts,  7(s9c. 
EGGS— 

We  quote:    California    Eggs,    Choice  Ranch,  40  ^ 
42J^c  ^  doz;  Eastern.  30(*"32^c. 
DAIRY  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Reyes,  35  &>  37^tic; 
fair  and  choice  30  @  32'iiiC  ;  inferior  lota 
from  country  stores  16  *  18c;  firkin,  21  @ 
22c  for  new;  Eastern,  lo(tti7c;  Cheese,  California^ 
ll(rfl3c  good  to  choice;  9(<«10c  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Gilroy,  in  drums,  16c;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17@ 
18c;  Western,  8y*9c. 
POTATOES— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  55  2 19  sks. 

Our  (|uotaion8  are  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf: 
tiarly   Rose.   50@60c;    River   Reds,  45@61lc;    Chili 
Garnets,  65(*70c;  Peerless,  70(a80c;  Petalumas,80@ 
90c. 
POULTRY- 

We  quote:  lurkevs,  18@20c;  Live  Gobblers,  16@ 
20c  per  lb;  Turkey  Hens.  20(flc21c;  Dressed,  23c; 
Young  Roosters,  H  0O(a6;  Old  Roosters,  36@6J, 
Hens,  86*Ai@8;  Broilers,  83(^4^  according  to  |size; 
Ducks,  $5  50@8  ^  doz;  Old  Geese,  82.00  per  pair; 
Go8ling8,82  25te82  50  per  pair, 
VEGETABLES— 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25@35c|»sk;  Turnips,  60@81; 
Cauliflower,  50(g75c  %i  doz;  Cabbie,  60c  ^ 
ctl;  Garlic,  2@2J^c  ^  It.;  Celery  50c  %*  doz;  Drie 
Okra,  30e  ^  lb:  Dried  Peppers,  25^37j^c  ^  lb 
String  Peppers,  30@37^2C  per  lb;  Artichokes,  10c 
^  do/;  Beets, 50(c£65c  ^  ctl;Par8nip8,  SlC'cl  26  ^  ctl; 
Marrow  Fat  Squash,  825^  ton;  Mushrooms,  6@ 
8c  ^  lb;  Cucumbers,  @25c  per  box;  Toma- 
toes, 30c  @  75c  per  box  ;  Green  Peas,  2  @  ^^^c; 
Siring  Beans,  lVi((t2Vt2c;  Summer  Squash,  25c@ 
50c  a  box.  Green  Peppers,  25@81  00  per  box. 
Green  Corn,  10(g20c  a  dozen;  Green  Okra,  5@10c. 
HIDES.  SKINS.  ETC. 
Receipts  of  fortnight,  6524. 

Heavy  Salted  Steers,  over  55  lbs,  10c  per  lb; 
Medium  Salted  Cows  &nd  Steers,  60(a55  lbs,  7V2@ — 
Light  Salted  t'ows  and  Steers,  30(jt50  lbs,  7^ 
per  lb.  Salted  Kips,  9@—  c  per  lb.  Salted  Veal  10@ 
—  c  per  lb.    Salted  Calf,  12J,i2<rtl5c  per  lb. 

Dry    Hides,    usual    selections,    17(oc c    per  lb; 

Dry  kips,  do,  17@ c  per  lb.  Dry  C*lf,  do,  20(a—  c 

per      Ih.        Sheep     Skins,      Shearlings,     10i320c. 
each;  Medium  Wool,  60tg70c,  do;  Short  Wool,  30@, 
50c  do;  Long  Wool,90c.     Beeswax,  26c.  Best  Tallow 
6c. 
HONEY. 

Light  Extracted,  A^^(a>5c;  Dark  Extracted,  4^4^ 
6V2C;  Comb,  10@12c;  Beeswax,  27c. 
BAGS— 

Standard  Calcutta  Wheat  Bags,  importation  of 
1884,  are  held  a.  5%@5i^c;  Potato  Gunnies,  10J^@ 
Jliic;  Wool  Bags,  3&@40c  as  to  weight, 
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SEASON  OP   1884-85. 


Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 

The  planting  and  grafting  season  of 
1881-5  ohould  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  vineyards  of  California.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serre  as  studies  to 
guide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deficiencies .  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  vines  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippers  of  table  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
cases  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  eolor.tannin,  quality, 
etc .,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable  stocks. 
In  making  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Paris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  raodels,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  "what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "  what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape  ?  "  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  slated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  local  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "  best 
crape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  win«- 
maViug,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities .  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are  successful . 
Each  vineyard  should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices. 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
dealers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands. 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold.  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  difficult  to  leain; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same .  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 
correct  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines . 


There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 
really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade.  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study. 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  the  coming  season  will  be  varied 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  as  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  sto«ks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten 
tion  is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment" 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  bj'  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
alsii,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  application  by  mail  to 
this  office. 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Tlie   Phylloxera. 


cold  weather  that  it  could  not  be  applied, 
and  the  cost  of  heatiixg  it  again  was  con- 
siderable. Several  vine-growers  tried  to 
liquefy  the  mixture  by  adding  15  per  cent 
of  turpentine,  but  this,  when  applied,  killed 
the  vines  altogether.  M.  Balbiani  tried 
several  fresh  experiments,  among  others  a 
mixture  of  oil;  naphtha,  quicklime,  and 
water.  This  mixture  has  been  tried  upon 
a  very  large  scale  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
Lot-et-Garonne  and  the  Loire-et-Cher,  and 
it  possesses,  according  to  M .  Balbiani,  the 
double  recommendation  of  being  effectual 
and  cheap,  as  the  cost  is  under  a  franc  for 
a  hundred  stocks. — Scientific  American. 


showing  clearly   that   a   great  advauce  hu 
been  made  in  the  business  of  viue-growinj' 
and  that  still  greater  improvements  w  i    i 
made  in  the  future. — Los  Angeles  Hern  ■;, 


How    to   Plant   Ramie. 


A    Minister's  ViewH. 

Dr.  Stebbins  in  his  sermon  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  said,  as  reported  in  the  § .  F . 
Bulletin  :  "There  is  one  view  of  the  growth 
of  our  Commonwealth  which  we  shall  all 
do  well  to  ponder.  It  is  that  feature  of  our 
production  which,  unless  it  is  wisely  man- 
aged will  put  us  face  to  face  with  the  in- 
creasing moral  sentiment  of  society.  I 
mean  the  production  of  wine  and  its  cog- 
nate stimulating  driuks .  It  will  be  but  a 
short  period  before  our  wine  product  will 
reach  one  hundred  millions  of  gallons  per 
annum;  and  but  a  short  peiiod,  then,  be- 
fore it  will  reach  twice  that  amount.  It 
will  be  our  duty  to  show  as  a  practical  fact 
that  the  wines  of  California  do  not  increase 
the  drunkenness  of  mankind,  but  on  the 
contrary  tend  to  reduce  it.  I  am  neither  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I 
think  I  see  clearly  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  a 
rising  social  and  moral  sentiment  concern- 
ing intemperance  and  its  secondary  causes, 
a  principle,  fair  daughter  of  liberty  and 
law,  that  will  not  submit  to  the  terrible 
wrongs  that  drunkenness  inflicts  on  human 
society.  And,  in  my  opinion,  no  State 
whose  business  and  wealth  and  enterprise 
are  devoted  to  increase  the  fiery  floods  of 
human  degradation  and  woo,  can  long  hold 
a  place  in  the  enlightened  respect  of  man- 
kind. It  should  be  so .  And  this  puts  upon 
us  the  conspicuous  obligation  to  show  that 
the  product  of  the  vine  in  our  valleys  and 
upon  our  hills  and  mountain  sides  that  gush 
with  purple,  gives  gladness  and  health  to 
the  countenance  and  cheer  and  strength  to 
the  heart  of  man.  To  do  that  is  an  hon- 
orable vocation,  and  a  service  of  good  to 
the  human  race . 


M .  Balbiani,  professor  at  the  College  de 
France,  was  commissioned  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  Minister  ot  Agriculture  to  report 
upon  the  best  mode  of  destroying  the  win- 
ter eggs  of  the  phylloxera,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  in  this  way  the  progress  of 
the  parasite  is  very  materially  checked.  M. 
Balbiani  reports  that  three  methods  have 
been  employed — the  mechanical  destruction 
of  the  eggs  by  barking  the  vines,  boiling 
water,  and  rubbing  the  vines  with  prepara- 
tions calculated  to  burn  up  the  eggs.  The 
first  named  of  these  methods  has  been  tried 
in  several  vineyards  near  Bordeaux,  the 
workmen  rubbing  the  stocks  with  a  chain 
steel  glove,  but  the  results  are  not  satis- 
factory, as  it  is  only  the  old  wood  which 
can  be  treated  in  this  way .  The  use  of 
boiling  water  would  produce  excellent  re- 
sults but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  open  more 
than  any  other  process  to  carelessness  in 
application,  and  that  neutralizes  all  its 
good  effects.  The  rubbing  of  the  vines 
with  a  preparation  composed  of  nine  parts 
of  coal  tar  to  one  of  oil  was  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  coal  tar  got  so  thick  in 
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TUe     Wine    Tratle    of  I.oi>    Anifeles. 


The  market  continues  good  and  ship- 
ments are  steady  to  the  Eastern  and  inte- 
rior cities.  Mr.  E.J.  Baldwin,  last  week, 
shipped  to  New  York  10,000  gallons  of  his 
Santa  Anita  wines,  and  Stern  &  Eose  are 
making  regular  shipments  to  Chicago,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  B. 
Dreyfus  &  Co,  are  steadily  shipping  to 
New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  San 
Gabriel  winery  is  doing  a  good  trade  at 
satisfactory  rates.  Other  houses  are  also 
sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the  trade. 
This  cheerful  state  of  trade  is  very  encour- 
aging to  vineyardists,  and  plans  are  already 
laid  to  plant  a  large  number  of  vines  during 
the  coming  winter.  Mr.  J.  DeBaith  Shorb, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Muuroe 
in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  alone,  will  plant 
500,000  vines  during  the  coming  winter- 
This  is  but  a  part  of  the  plant  of  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles  for  1885,  which,  with  a  fair 
rainfall,  will  aggregate  2,000,000  vines, 
mostly  of  foreign  varieties.  It  is  also  very 
pleasant  to  notice  that  the  young  wines 
made  from  foreign  vines  are  most  excellent. 


From  New  York,  where  a  very  decj.  naj 
systematic  interest  in  ramie  culture  si  em, 
to  prevail,  we  have  received  some  practioil 
information   as  to   the  proper  method  5; 
propagating  this  most  valuable  plant      it 
seems  that  the  ramie  cannot  be  convtiiiiui- 
ly   raised   from   the    seed   on   the    avi  rag. 
plantation.     The    seed   is   exceedingly   n::- 
nate,  and  requires  very  careful  prod  r  1 ,; 
from  the  sun,  involving  methods  and  a 
ances   not   always   at   the    disposal  of 
ordinary  farmer.     The  right  way,    i;    r 
fore,  is  to  obtain  and  plant  the  roots      i 
ground  should  be  prepared  by  a  thor 
plowing  and  harrowing,  a  good  pulvi!i.:Mi. 
machine   being   desirable.      This   iiius!   i 
done  both  ways,  so  as  to  leave  the  gi   !.;.. 
flat.     Then   mark  off  the  squares  in  .!ii;;. 
three  feet  apart  and  three  or  four  iiirln; 
deep,  in  which  set  out  the  roots  very  thick. 
This  plant  seems  to  be  like  cane  in  tin;  re- 
spect of  thriving  in  proportion  to  tli-  In 
sity  of  the  stand.     In  the  case  of  >:.,!! 
cane,  the   plant  grows  faster  and  bid nm 
heavier  in  proportion  as  the  staud  is  ihiik, 
und   in  the   case   of   ramies  the   still  1  -  :; 
straighter  and  the   fiber    iiner   and    :  .  ■• 
valuable . 

It  would  appear  that  the  best  way  to 
start  a  ramie  field  is  to  prepare  one  or  two 
acres  in  the  manner  mentioned,  and,  after 
procuring  and  planting  the  roots,  to  i)iopa- 
gate  from  that  start.  Each  plant  miikes  a 
great  number  of  roots,  which  can  he  de- 
tached and  used  to  increase  the  area  of  the 
ramie  plantation.  During  growth,  and 
when  the  plant  has  attained  the  height  o( 
about  one  foot,  it  is  better  to  pass  a  light 
double-shovel  cultivator  between  the  rows, 
throwing  the  dirt  lightly  to  the  drill.  Iti» 
also  advisable,  in  case  of  protract(<l  dry 
weather,  to  water  the  stalks  a  little. 

Ramie  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  after 
being  well  established,  grows  continuously, 
giving  three  or  four  crops  a  year  in  this 
climate,  and  requiring  but  little  utt^  nlion 
and  yielding  large  returns.  It  only  re- 
mains to  secure  a  favorable  and  n  liiible 
market  for  the  product  in  order  to  make 
the  industry  at  once  popular  and  profltaWe, 
at  least  in  those  sections  where  the  clima' 
and  the  soil  are  adapted  to  its  success! 
prosecution. —  -Veto  Orleans  Timis  Jieimr 
crat 


FOR    SALE. 

100,000  Rooted  Vines 

—  AND  — 

500,000   Cuttings, 

—FROM    THE— 

EDGE       HILL      VINEYARD 

ROOTED    VINES. 

Cabernet,  Malbeck.  Orenache,  Moiiiiloi 
Koir,  Cnrlsrnan,  Macaro,  ZinlHiiiUI 
Cnaiiclie  Noir,  f'ranken  KlOHliiiS! 
Orleaner,  Snnvijfnon  Vert,  and  Hei 
beiuont. 

Cuttings  ot  M  the  above  varieties,  also  ot  Teintu 
ricr,  Lenoir,  Ciiauche  Oris,  Pinot  Blanc,  Cintai  »» 
Golden  Cliasselas. 

Orders  received  until  February  1st,  188.5. 


St.2Helena. 


W.BSCHEFFLEE, 

Napa  Co..  Cal. 


)ecember  5,  1884 


SAK   PRAl^OISOO    MERCHANT. 
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^SALIFORNIA   VINEYARDS. 


TI«P  lollowiiiir  ar«'  soiiio  of  our  I.pikI- 
nir  Wine  Proiliicer.s  and  Itranily  J>is. 
illers.  with  Post  OBIce  Address : 


[J  Fresno  ,Cal. 

Producer   of    fine   wines   and    brandies, 
roin  the  choicest  varieties  of  grapes. 


KBl'W    <:HAKI-BS, 
Kruj;  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
X     Froducer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


H 


K: 


_'.  WEINREKGER,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 

St.  Helena. 

W.  CKAlUi,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillerj',  Oakville, 

,     Napa  County. 


M.  WHEELEH,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Bello 
,     Station,  St.  Helena. 


H.  MoCORO,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  Bello 
Station,  St.  Helena. 


w 


p.  WEAKS,  .Manufacturer  of  Winss,  near  Bello 
,    Station,  St.  Helena. 


UOLSTE  JEANHO.SOD,  Manufacturer  of  Wines, 

L    Oakville,  Napa  county. 


w. 


W.  LYMAN,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  St. 
Helena. 


SCHRANZ,    Wine   Grower   and     Distiller,    St. 
,     Helena. 


PIONEER  WINE  CELLAR,  MANUFACTURER 
atid  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  California  wines  ami 
brandies,  i*.  Eschelbach,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City, 
Los  Anijeles  Co.,  Cal. 


IT 


PA  *  SONOMA  WIKE  CO. 

E.  C    PRIBER,    President 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


DRALKR     IS 


OALIPORNA     WINES     AND      BRANDIES 


IFANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR    RED. 


M.^TARO, 


SHHIAZ,  DON  ZELINHO, 

CABERNETSaUVIGNON. 


FOR    WHITE. 

TEIIPRANO,  PALOMINO, 

DORADILLA,  VERDEHO, 

PEDRO    XIMENRZ. 


SULTANA, 


FOR  RAISIN. 

GORDO  BLANCO. 


FOR    TABI,E. 

SABAL    KANSKI. 
The   finest  of    all  shipping   grapes— the  Imperial 
g^rape  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 


The  WItite  Fis  of  Commerce  for  drying. 
The  White  Adrintic.  By  special  .irranRcment 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  hoUlin};  any  genu- 
iiie  stock  of  this  celebrated  fig:,  besides  the  importer. 

The  Pnpershell  Poinejjrrauate,  and  other 
general  nursery  stock.  Roses  a  specialty.  CatalOKues 
free.        Address : 

GUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


California  s  Finest  Production. 

THE    "JARVIS 

RIESLING    GRAPE 


This  Brandy  was  distilled  in  1877  from  Clioice 
Riesling  Grapes,  grown  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
1800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
and  nutty  taste,  a  fine,  fragrant  bouquet,  and  mure 
nearly  resembles  a  good  cog-nac  than  any  article  of 
Brandy  yet  made  in  the  State.  Experts  and  connois- 
seurs pronounce  it  fine,  but  its  crowning  excellence  is 
its  demonstrative  purity. 

The  renowned  chemist  and  assayer,  Dr.  Chas.  Price, 
says  ;  "  I  have  submitted  your  Brandy  to  a  most 
searching  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  free  from  any 
adulteration;  no  trace  of  fusil  oil;  and  it  constitutes  a 
remarkably  pure  article." 

lia.  Ask  your^  Grocer  or  your  Druggist  for  the 
JAa^iS  BRANDY. 


lant. 


The  safest,  best  and  most  noble  stimu* 

G.  M.  JARVIS  A  to., 

DISTILLERS, 

Snu  Jose,  Cal. 


AMPELOGRAPHY. 


Varieties  of  Vines  Knowa  in 

California  and  Choice 

of  Localities. 


WINE   RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 


By  C.  a.  WETMOKE. 
chief  executive  vitic'vi,tvrai, 

OFFICER. 


Keproduccd  and   revised  from   the  S.    F 
M  EBCHANT,  of  Jan.  4th  and  11th,  1884. 


For  Sale  at 


THE    "MERCHANT"    OFFICE. 

Single  Copies 25  cts 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING 


WITH    ILLUSTEATIONS. 


Read    Itel'ore  the    State   Ilorticnitnral 
Society,  February  29,  1884.  by 

FRED.  POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  jlERcnANT  on  reeeipt  of 
50  eents  in  one  or  two-cent  postag-e  stamps. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Send  for  Catalogue  of 

Fruit  Trees,  (irape  Vinen,  I>h.ylIoxera. 

RcsiMtiiij;  Orape  Vines,  Etc. 

COATES  &  TOOL, 

Napa  (  ity,  Cal. 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGEil  OF   WINES    AMD    SPIRITS 

(Established  1851.) 

©•FFICE— 323    FROUTT    ISTREET. 

San  Francisco. 


iLOOMINGTON  ?Tittlf  ^'n^ 
NURSERY  CO.  ^rort'^"^- 


p 

UbLOOMINGTON,  ILL.Se'U  IZ 

-»"*-  stock  ijf  every  description  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
•r-r-  mental  Trees,  i  atajogue  for  Fall  of  1884  now 
"•'"»"  ready  and  mailed  on  application.  600  Acres. 
"•"-^  13  Orceulioiises*. 


for  the  Fall 
Trade 


J.  OUKDLACH. 


C.  BDNDfiCHU. 


J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO., 

SOKOIHA,  CAI.. 

^ACTy 


WINE  VAULTS  AND   OFFICE, 

Cor.  MARKET  (A    SECOBTD    JSTREETS. 

San  Franciseo,  Cal 


600,000 

GRAPE  CTTTTINGS 

AND 

ROOTED  VINES 

or  nearly  all  the  Principal  varieties 
or  grapes  tor  RED  WINES  and  Table 
Use,  Inclutlinijr, 

ZINFANDEL,  MATARO,  CABF.RNET,  CHAUCHE 
NOIR,  PLOU,SSARD,  GKENACHE,  CARIONANE 
PETIT  PINOT,  CHARBONO,  VERDEL,  MUSCAT  OF 
ALEXANDRIA,  CHASSELAS  -  FONTAINBLEAU, 
BLACK  HAMBURG,  Etc.,  also,  LENOIR,  HEKBE- 
MORTand  RIPARIA. 

Cuttinp-s  being  made  from  our  own  vineyards,  and 
past  experience  m  handling  and  shipping,  guarantees 
fresh  and  perfect  cuttings  to  purchasers . 

Prices  furnished  on  application.  Reduction  given 
on  large  orders. 

R.  T.  PIERCE, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 


-BY- 


CHARLES    A.   WETMORE. 


SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Nalc  at 

THE     "MERCHANIT"      OFFICE. 

PBICE  25  CENTS. 


OLARIFYINa  &  PRESERVING-  WINES. 

The  undersijj^ned  having-  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  BOAKE  &,  CO., 
Stratford,  Fny.,  for  their  renowned 

LiaUID     ALBUMENS, 

Bet?  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  tlie  following  articles,  the  superior  merii 
of  which  has  been  confirmed  Vi}'  Sil\er  Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
Paris  1878,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  1883;  viz: 


LIQUID  ALBUMEN  FOR  RED  WINES, 

CLARET,  BURGUNDY  and  PORT. 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE  WINES, 

HOCK,  bAUTERNES,  SHERRY  and  MADEIRA,  also  fob  DISTILLED 
LIQUORS  ;  BRANDY,  WHISKY,  GIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

FOR  PRESERVING  THE  BRILLIANCY  OF  THE  WINES. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

FOR  CORRECTING  THE  ROUGHNESS  OF  YOUNG  WINES. 

VWINE    RESTORER, 
FOR  RESTORING  BADLY  MADE  OR  BADLY  TREATED,  HARSH 
AND  TART  WINES. 
A  trial  according  to  directions  will  pro^  e  the  superior  qualitv  of  these  finings.  For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

C3  ZX.^X1.3Li:E2S  ]V[£3H^:E30:]K.3E3    c«3  oo., 

SoleAarenls.     314  l«A«:RAMEI«TO  ST.,  S.  F. 


THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 

AHU  THE 

SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR    ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation 

BY 

JOHN  J.  BLEASDALE,  D.  D,,  F.'C.  S 
For  Sale  at 

THE      "MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 


FRESNO. 

THE    PKOGRKSS    OF   THE 

TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Reproduced  and  revised  from  the  S.  F.  Mekcdakt,  oI 
March  14th,  and  following  numbers. 

FOR   SALE   BY   THE 

"SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT." 


FOR    SALE. 

A  LARG-E  BAKERY 

—  AND  — 

CONFECTIONERY     BUSINESS 


This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  ever 
offered  to  the  p,ublic.  The  premises,  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  the  business  part  of  Honolulu, 
are  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machin- 
ery, most  of  which  is  new,  that  is  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful continuation  of  a  well-organized 

Baker's  and    Confectioner's 

Business.  The  property  for  sale  consists  of  a  lot 
126ftxl24ft  with  buildings  thereon,  some  of  which 
are  I^easefl  for  Five  Years,  at  a  rate  which 
will  almost  Repay  the  Ptirchase  Money,      . 

Good  will.  Stock,  Boilers,  Engines,  Carts,  Horses, 
Stable,  Dwelling  House,  Store-rooms,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  or  two  young 
men  experienced  in  the  business.  The  owner  wishes 
to  retire  on  account  of  old  age,  but  he  is  willing  to 
remain  and  introduce  purchasers. 

Energetic  men  can  increase  the  business  which  is 
the  oldest,  best  known  and  best  established  of  its  kind 
in  Honolulu. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  th 
"  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


SILK     CULTURE. 


My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
Price    Twenty-Five    Ceuts    per    Copy, 

Silk  Worm  Eggs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc., 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

THERMOMETER     AND     BAROMETER     COMBINED, 

For  use  of  Silk  Raiser?. 

Free  by  Mail.  oiily^75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  to  correspon  d 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  stamp 
for  reply. 

Specimeu  Boxes  of  Cocoons  aud  Reeled 
Silk,  *25  cents. 

None  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER, 

Practical  Silk  Oultorist. 


Burlliii 


;toii  Co.,  Tievf  Jersey. 


i3"  Also  a^ent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope  "  only  60 
cents  per  year  in  advance. 
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JOBBERS'  PRICES. 

Tne  followinfr  Prices  are  those  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocers  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
trade  and  are  corrected  fortniahtly. 


Staple  Groceries. 

SUGAR. 

A  inencan  Sugar  Kefinery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Sujfar,  in  bbls & 

(A)   Crushed,  in  bbls  » 

(A)  Loaves  in  bales 8= 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbls 8; 

F>wdereo,  in  bbls 8' 

Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbls 10 

l>:y  Oranulatwl,  in  bbls 8ii 


X  X  Dry  Granulated. 
U  jnfectioners'  (A)  ** 
Ettra  Golden  C,  ' 
Eldorado  C  " 

Gulden  C. 


221*, 
IS 

5  50 
7  00 

6  00 


75 
95 
2.'> 
20 
37Hi 


8S 
8 

Hail  bbla  and  100  lb  boxes  ic,  and  other  boxes  % 

higher. 

du^'ars  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
vies, and  on  sixty  days  time  for  the  outside  quot.itions 

SYRUP. 

California  Refinery. 

In  barrels 

In  half  barrels 

Five  gallon  kegs 

Tins  l-gallon  screw  top 

A  merican  Refinerv, 

American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls 35 

"       in  hif  bbls 3T4 

•  •  "  "      in  5-jrall.  kgs 42^ 

Golden  Syrup,  in  tins,  1  gal.  each 52^5 

Golden  Drips,       "       1        "        

Eastern  Syrups. 

Sugar  house  irips,  in  gal  tins 65@     67M 

••         "         "      in  kegs,  »  kg... 2  75    @3  00 

"      in  bbls,  *  gal (ft     521^ 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup. 
Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  ^  lb . . . 
ilaple  sugar,  2  and  4  lb  cakes. ..  16 

Maple  syrnp,  J  gal  1  doz,  S  case.    8  00 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga  ,  J  doz,  do 6  75 

Maple  syrup,  quarts.  1  doz  do — 

MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbls. 

New  Orleans,  in  1  gal.  tins 

Sandwich  Islands,  Extra 22@ 

Sandwich  Islands,  Common 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  kegs. . 

RICE. 

Chma  No.  1    50  lb  niat  per  100  lbs 5  75®' 

China  Mixed.new  50  lb  Mat.  per  100  a  8.4  10  <« 

Hawaiian  Islands,  100  tt)  bags 5    (g5Vi 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  00@950 

STARCH. 

Km^nford's  fjxwecto  Marches, 

Pure  Starch,  in  41  and  12  lb  boxes 7'ii 

Pure  Starch,  40  lb  boxes.  1  lb  packages 7V2 

Pure  .Starch,  in  barrels 7 

Silver  Gloss,  0  lb  boxes,  12  in  crate 9i|i2 

Silver  Gloss,  5  lb  paper  boxes 91^ 

Silver  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  1  lb  packages 9 

Silver  Gloss,  in  bbls 81^ 

Oswego  Corn  Starch  20  and  40  lb  boxes 9@9>4 

Duryeas'  Starch. 

Superior,  40  and  12  lb  boxes,  bulk 8 

Superior,  40  lb  boxes,  1  lb  papers S^j 

Satin  Gloss,  all  styles  of  packages 9S4 

Improved  Corn  Starch  in  20  and  40  lb  boxes...   9 
Uufato  Grape  Sugar  Co.' s  Starch. 

People  s,  38  and  42  lb  boxes 6 

People's,  12  lb  boxes ii\ 

Laundr}',  48  and  42  lb  boxes 614 

Laundry,  12  lb  boxes OV4 

Laundry,  crates,  12  6-lb  boxes  each (i% 

Laundry,  bbls 5Vj 

M".or  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  bulk 7 

Sairror  Gloss,  12  lb  boxes 7V4 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  crates,  12  boxes,  6  lbs  eaci, 1\ 

Mirror  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  1  lb  packages 7*4 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  bbls (>% 

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  lb  boxes,  1  lb  nackages.    7*4 
C  Gilbert's  Bufalo  Starch. 

Laundry,  38,  42  and  12  tt.  boxes IV^ 

Laundry.  6  Itj  boxes,  m  crates,  12  toxes  each  . ..   m^ 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  rti  boxes,  in  bulk 7% 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  12  tb  boxes 7'5 

Patent  Gloss  Staich,  6  tt>  boxes,  in  crates 9^2 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  lb  boxes,  8  5-tb  boxes. . .   VH^ 
Patent  Gloss  Starch,  'M  tt)  boxes,  ly^  and  \\ 

lb  packages  or  assorted —  10^2 

packages,  assorted     91,^ 

Com  Starch,  40  and  20  lb  boxes,  1  lb  packages.  M% 
Geori/e  fox^s  Starch. 

Superior,  35  lb  boxes,  6  packages GV^ 

Superior,  12  lb  boxes,  2  packages H^ 

Silken  Gloss,  48  Ri  boxes,  3  It*  cartoons 10 

Silken  Gloss,  30  Tt.  boxes,  5  tt.  cartoons 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  in  bulk  (lumps). ...  .10 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  lib  papers 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  O  lb  bxs  (wood)  m  crts,  72  lb. .  ,10 

Refined  Corn,  40  tb  boxes,  1  lb  papers 10 

Refined  Corn,  20  lb  boxes,  1  tt.  papers 10 

Barrels— Pearl,  for  Manufacturers 6il 

Barrets  —Superior,  for  Laundry Or 

Barrels— Pulverized  Corn,  Coufections 7v. 

Ottumwa  Starch.  « 

Pure  Laundrv,  40  tt.  bxs 7i/ 

"  "     ■  12  tt.  bxs 7S 

I41y  Gloss,  40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers iS. 

"       40  lb  bxs,  16  3-lb  papers cS 

Slbwoodhxs  sliding  cover  cnXet 


I.ily  Corn,  20  and  40  tt.  bxs,  1  tt.  papers IV, 

'*        Pulverized  Corn  Starch  in  barrels.  ..   6J4 
Palmetto  Starch.  6 

1  'alraetto,  40  to  46  tt.  bxs  (8  bundles) 

do       40  tt.  bxs.  1  tt>  papers 6 

Peerless  Starch 

I'L-erless  Gloss,  12  tt.  bxs 7 

"  "      40  tt>  bxs,  16  paper  bxs,  2^1,  tt)8 

each 7 

"  '*     40  tb  bxs,  1  tt)  paper  pkgs 8 

**  "        6  tt)  b.cs  slide  lids,  in  crts  of  12 

bxs 8 

Peerlees  Corn,  40  lb  bxs,  1  and  2%  tb  papers 8 

"  '*      in  barrels 6 

Julius  J.  Wood  &  Co.'s  Starch. 

Com  Starch,  20  and  40  tt.  bxs 7'«i@7%i 

Gloss    do      1  tt.  pkgs,  40  tt)  bxs 1^, 

do     do      6  lb  bxs,  12  in  crate 8 

Fruit  of  the  Field,  3-lb  pkgs,  20  in  crate 8 

CANDLES. 

Werks  Stearic,  16  oz 

Works  Stearic,  14  oz 

Sperm,  6s  and  8s,  in  6  lb  cartoons,  6  in  c. 
ParafUne,  12s,  69  and  43,  in  6  lb  cartoons . 

Harkness 

Grant  &  Co.'s 

-Vlau's  Imp.  Wax,  14-oz 

.Mau's  Imp.  Wax,  16-oz 

Bonanza  Wax,  14-oz 

Brsnanza  Wax,  16-oz 

Proctor  k  Gamble's  14  oz,  Ex  Adamantine 
Proctor  &  Gamble's  12  oz,  Ex  Adamantine 
P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid  16  oz,  full  weight. . . 

P.  &G.  Stearic  Acid,  14  oz 

P.  &G.  Miners'  Wax 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Hotel  Candles 

-Mitchell's  14  oz 

Mitchell's  16  oz 

U.  S.  Combination  Co.'fl  10  oz 

Schneider's  10  oz 

Schneider  s  12  oz 

Daylignt,  12oz 

Daylight,  14  oz 

Christmas  Candles,  Parafllne,  Vj  And  1  lb 
Christmas  Candles,  Paraffine,  4»  and  68. 

Schaefer's  12  oz 

Rope's  11  oz 

Rope's  14  oz 

Silver  Light 

Edison,  13-oz *. 

Comstock,  16-oz 

Comstock,  14-02 .,.,, 

SOAP. 

STANDARD  "Best,"  100  oars,  per  case. 
"      Chemical  O.ive,  2U  (.akes  <pbx. 

"      Pale*  lb  

'      'A'  Borax,  20cakes  Wbx..  .. 

'  B       "      20  "        

C       ••      20 

"  White  "      20  •'        

**      Thomas'  Coo  Water  Bleaching 

cakes,  %<  bx 

•'      Kate's   Condensed,    -;0  cakes 

»  bx 

**      Roman  Kitchen,  Snow  White, 


18 
16 
25 
20 
17^1 
13 
16 
18 
16 
18lij 
13!< 
H21*, 
18% 

17J<2 

17><, 
16i.lj@17 
16    (c«18 

18 

9^ 

llj' 
12^4 
13 
27 
215^ 
11    @11>.5 

11V> 

13 

14 

118 
16 


5  00 

85 
6M, 
1  50 
1  00 

so 

80 

1  25 
1  20 


3  60 
6 

■JH 

1  50 

5  50 

6  50 


11 

"      Portman  Chemical     Olive,    20 

cakes,  Wbx 78 

**      Challenge  Chemica    Olive,  20 

cakes,  W  bx 70 

"      I  X  L  Chemical  Olive,  '10  cakes, 

W  bx 60 

**      Jersey  Lily,  1.^  I  r.  24  lbs  in  bx, 

m  bx 3  00 

"      Eagle  Chemical  Olive,  'ZQ  cakes, 

«  bx 50 

"      Portman  Pale,  S  lb.  (M^ 

Pearl,  100  brs,*!     box:   6  00 

Purity,  100  bars  box 6  50 

"      La  Belle  Savon,  zu,  40  and  100 

cakes  in  bx,  full  weighv,  ifi  ft,-  7 

"     Petroleum   Bleaching,     20,  40, 
100  bars  in  bx,  full  weight, 

*  lb 

"      Mai(nolia(CottonSeedOil),48tt), 

*  bx 

"      Marine  Soap,  *  tb 

'•      Grocers'  Soap,  ex  qual'y,  ?*  lb . .     7^5 

Thomas'  Patent   Glycerine,  20 

and  30  cakes,  ^  bx 

True    Blue    (for    bleaching  and 
blueing)  100  cakes,  75  lb.... 
White  Persian,  100  brs,  ^  box 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  bbls  ¥  Id 

In  1,  2  and  3-lb  tins,  4u  lbs*  case..  3  80 

GEYSER  SOAP 7 

CRAMPTON'S,  ¥  tt. ei<, 

Colgate's  CO,  18  and  .M  ft.  boxes.  »  lb. .      8@      8i.li 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Extra  Olive 

P.  &  G.  Amber 

Troxell  s  Pride  of  Kitchen  80  cakes  bxs. 

WASHING  POWDER,  BLUING,  ETC. 

standard  Washing  Powder,  *  gross 12  50 

(Eureka J,  t^  gross  ..." 10  50 

"      Challenge),  <f  gross 8  50 

Pacific  Soda    Co.  s  Washing  Crystals ,  1  lb 

papers,  ^    ross  6  00 

Ammonia    in  glass,  Vj  gals,  %*  aoz    . .  *»  -.0 

Ammonia  quarts.  ^  aoz 2  00 

Ammonia   pints,  ^  doz                3  00 

Nuhrembergs     Ultramarine   Bluing,   '-iOO 

Hi-%  boxe.  in  case 24@40 

German  Ultramarine,  200  ^  tt)  boxes  in 

case    20M00 

Bluacateo  Soda 2  00 

Western  Lve,  per  casejof  4  doz 

Taylor's,    " 4  00 

F.nglish,         ' .  4  00 

American      *'        "         '*         .. 

FARINACEOUS    GOODS 

CAPliOL  MILLS,  Cut  Oat  Meal,  per  bbl.... 
Schumacher's  Akron  O. )  Oat  Meal,  per  bbl. 

Graham     I'leur     (101b  aks.; 

Rye  Flour 


Buckwheat  Flou 
Rice  Flour 
Rye  Meal 
Corn  Meal 
Oatmeal 
Oat  Groats 
Buckwheat  Groats 
Hominy,  large 
Hominy,  small 
Farina 
Cracked  Wheat 


8  50 

9  76 
3 

3l(, 
51<, 

10 
3 
3 
5 
6^ 

f*^ 
4'*, 

4Vl 

71.1, 


Pearl  Barley,  No.  1  (25  and  50ft..  boxes). 
Pearl  Barley,  No.  2  " 

Pear!  Barley,  No.  3  " 

Split  Peas 


6 

5 
6 


Teas,  CofTees,  Spices. 


30 
60 
70 

20  @ 
37^1,® 
55  @ 

40 
60 

15  @ 
20  @ 

'2'^^t@ 

40  @ 

47'.ij@ 

20  (S 
30  ® 
35  @ 
42  @ 
45  @ 
65  @ 

60  m 


TEAS. 

TouT\g  Hyson. 

Common  to  Fair 

Superior  to  Fine 

tCxtra  Fine  to  Finest 

Conaotts  and  Souchongs. 

Common  to  Fair 

Superior  to  Choice 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial. 

Superfine  to  Fine 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 

Oolongg. 

Canton,  ^-Ib  papers 

Koochow,  ^-Ib  papers 

Foochow,  in  bulk 

Formosa,  in  bulk 

*•         choicest 

*/apan. 

Common  to  Good  Common 

Medium 

Good  Medium 

Fine ••■• 

Finest 

Choice 

Kxtra  Choicest 

COFFEES. 

(rreen. 

Costa  Rica,  prime 12    Q 

Guatemala,  prime 12    r«$ 

Salvador 10i<, 

Rio 13    @ 

Old  Government  Java 16    (g 

Mocha 25    @ 

Manilla,  good 11    & 

Ce.vlon 14    @ 

Colima 20    @ 

Roasted. 

Costa  Rica 14    ® 

Guatemala 12    @ 

BestO.  G.Java 23    @ 

Acetosa,  in  1-lb  pkgs <^ 

Senorita,  do ^  ...  ^ 

Arbuckle's 

Dilworth's 

Arabian 

Grownd. 
Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented) .. 

Acme  brand,  do "        

lava  brands,  do    various  manufactures  . . 
Medium "  •*        

CHICCORY. 

German,  In  casks 

California,  in  barrels 

Granulated,  in  boxes 

Roll  Chiccory,  per  doz  packages. 


40 
65 
76 

30 
45 

70 

50 

75 

20 
32 
50 
45 
62>.lj 

27 

32>.lj 

371.1, 
45 
50 

67 

65 


12i.4i 

121.1, 

11 

131.^ 

18 

27 

12 

16 

25 

17 

17 

27 

16« 

17 

18 

la 
20 


27 
20 
13 
11 


.61.1,' 


6 

6M, 


SPICES. 

Wnole 
China  bl  Pep'r    17@19      I  Cey.Cinnamon40  @45 


White  Pepper.     24@2o 


I  Cochin  Ginger  16  @  18 
I  African  Ging'r  10    (all 

I  Nutmegs 55@60 

I  Mace 45«50 

I  Borneo  Gingerl6    @ 


Allspice 8-^10 

Cassia 839 

Cloves 15(^17 

Ground. 

Cloves,  ¥  doz.  In  bottles  .  .„ 90    @ 

Black  Pepper  in  bottles 90 

White  Pepper,  i J  bottles 1  10 

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  bottle* 1  00 

Allspice,  in  DOttlea @       5 

Cinnamon,  in  Lotties 75 

Ginger,  in  bottles 80    @     90 

Mace,  in  bottles 1  16 

Nutmegs,  In  bottles « 1  15 

Cloves,  in  1  ft.  tins *  lb        25 

Black  Pepper,  in  1  tt.  &  2  lb  tins 15 

White  Pepper,  in  1  tt)  tins    "    22 

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  1  tt)  tins  *'  ...,^     25 
Allspice,  in  1  tt)  tins  '*  ..15 

Cinnamon,  in  1  tt)  tins  *'  ..15 

Ginger,  in  1  It  tins  **         ..14 

Nutmegs,  in  1  ft.  tin! 60 

-Mace  in  1  lb  ..ins 60 

MUSTARDS. 

Calfornia  Mustard,  in  bottles •    @ 

Colman'8  English 60 

French 2  10 

Domestic  French,  pots @1  10 

do  bbls (al  00 

do  bbls  No.  2 @     90 

Guittard's  Gem,  1,  V2    ^nd  14  lb 

(gold  medal) 30,   32,  35 

Oirardelli's  Peerless,  14,  V^  and  1  9) 

tma....„ 37,  40.46 

HERBS 

In  Vi  and  1  {!>  Tins. 

Sage,*  ft. 

Savory 

Thyme 

Sweet  Ifarjoram . . ... . , 


CHOCOLATES. 


Guittard's  Vanilla,  Sydney  Gold  Medal,  *  ft... 

Guittard's  Double  Vanilla  "    

Guittard's  Triple  Vanilla  **   

Guittard's  French  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Guittard's  Prepared  Cocoa,  J  lb  papers,  12  lb.. 
Guittard's  Premium,  in  1  tt.  papers,  not  sweet. 

Guittard's  Eagle  brands,  do 

Guittard's  Eureka  brand 

Broma  or  pow'ed,  ^Ib  papers,  121b  tins 

Guittard's  Homcepathic  Cocoa,  4  lb  tins,  ^  lb. . 
Confect'r's  Cocoa  in  10  lb  cakes.  '200  lbs  in  cs  . . . 
Ghirardelli's  Eagle,  12  and  24-tt)  bxs 

*'  "        Ji-tb  papers,  12-Ib  bxs. .. 

"  "        ?<-».      "         " 

**  Ground,  14-tt.  bxs 

"  Premium,  not  sweet,  12-tt)  bxs. 

"  Vanilla,  12-tt)  bxs 

"  "    Pulv.  i-tt)  tins  net,  12-tt... 

Baker  s. 

Eagle,  *tt) 

Premium,  No  1 

German  Sweet 


20 
28 
35 
30 


375^ 

60 

60 

50 

35 

30 

20 

24 

28 

37 

27 

21 

21i<, 
22i 
23i 

50 

25 
33 
23 


Vanilla,  Stt) V,H 

French  Sweut,  W  tt) 2;! 

Confectioners',  in  ICIO-tt)  cases 2!* 

Broma 37 

Cocoa ;  {-i 

Breakfast  Cocoa..., 47 


Preserved  Goods. 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED    GOODS 

fable  Fruits. 

AB».2i-B)Cn8,$2  15@2  25[Blackberrlesdo210(a2  .50 
Peaches,  do.. 2  2.5(32  50  Gooseberries  .2  2.5(ff2  50 
BartlettPears,225C<s2  55 1 Strawberries,  2  85{a:!  00 

Plums.do 2  00(32  251  Apricots,  do.  .2  ()0(ii2  25 

(Juinces,  do 2  50|.Muscat Grapesl  90(S;2  20 

Apples,  do...l  75(32  50|Red  Curranto.2  25(s}2  50 
Jellies 


Currant,  2tt)  *  dz.  2i4(?«2i<, 
BiaCttberry,  do..  *2^/iia'l\i 
Strawberry,  do . .  l^ifi'Z'^i 
Raspberry,  do.. .  21/4(1121*, 
Gooseberry,  do..  '2\i;t'2\/2 
ns. 

Peach,  do 2@2  .W 

Apricot,  do. .  .  214(3*2  50 
Damson,  do...  2i4@2  .50 
Currant,  do..  .2!i(a2  50 
Assorted,  do...2i<i@2  50 

erves. 

Damson,  do  3  00 

Cherries,  do '.i  00 

Tomatoes,  do 3  tX) 


Plum,  do '2\i@'2Ht 

Quince,  do 2i4@2i.ij 

Cataw.  Qrape8,do  2i4@2i.i, 

Lemon,  do 2i4@2i*, 

Orange,  do 21^(32  >4 

Blackberry  2tt)*dz(a2(<e2i<, 
Strawberry,  do..  2i(33 
Gooseberry,do       2i^(d)2% 

Raspberry,  do 3(3  31^ 

(Juince,  do.    . .  '2'/i^<2\ 

Plum,  do 2iii,  (82% 

Pres 

Plums,  2tt.,  en  *dz.     3   00 

pie.  do  3     00 

Peaches,  do 3     00 

Pears,  do 3    00 

Pie  Fruits. 
Assorted  2ilb  cans,  *  dz,  li@15:gal,do.  4  00(35  50 

Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  Cher- 
ries, Grsen  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  -rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can  ob- 
tain same  by  ordering. 

Veqetahles. 

Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2    lb  cans,  *  doz 1  30@1  .'  • 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do 1  40(t?l  ?i> 

String  Beans,  do 1  20@1  40 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60(^1  75 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00(32  25 

Asparagus,  2J^  lb  cans,  do 2  00(«2  25 

Tomatoes,  do 90(3100 

"  Gallons 3  00Ca3  '26 

CANNED    MEATS. 

California. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2tt>tin8.3  75@4  00 
Coutpressed  Cooked  Corned  Beei,4  tt)  tins.6  0OC.t6  50 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  tt..  .7  00(38  00 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  lb  tins 4  00 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  tt>  tins 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins , 2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  J^  ft.  tins    .-.  .2  25(32  75 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins 2  '75 

EASTERN  CANNED  GOODS. 

Cherry  Stone  Oysters,  1  and  2  tt)  cans. .  .1  50(32  37 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 140 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  2  %  cans 2  20 

Golden  Star,  1  and  2  tt. 1  4J(32  4j 

Monumental,  1  and  2  n> 1  30(32  00 

""■"■■'■■  "  1  50 

2  50 

@  1  50 

(3  2  50 

1  50 

2  50 

\22H 

'.'.'.'.'.  2  25 

1  25 

3  00 

2  45 


Blue  Point,  1  tb  cans,  Extra. 
Blue  Point,  2  lb  cans.  Extra. . 

Seaside  Ex 

Seaside  Ex 

York  River  Oysters,  1  lb 

2  a> 

Field's,  1  lb  cans 

Field's,  2  ft.  cans 

C.  B.  Oysters,  2  lb  cans 

C.  B.  Oysters,  1  lb  cans...... 

Bonanza  Oysters 

W.  P.  &  Co.'s  Extra 

Rocky  Point,  1  and  2  lb  cans 1  40@2  40 

Saddle  Rocks 2  70 

Extra  Select  Saddle  Rocks, 375 

Lobsteis,  1  lb  cans , @1  90 

Lobsters,  2  ft.  cans (32  90 

Little  Neck  Clams,  2  tt.  cans 2  25@2  85 

Spiced  Oysters,  Itbcans 176 

Spiced  Oysters,  2  tb  cans 275 

Portland  Sugar  Corn,  ¥  doi 2  10 

Camden  Sugar  Corn 1  5C(31  60 

Green  Corn,  J.  Winslow  Jones,  do 1  60 

Green  Corn  Yarmouth,  Sugar,  do 155 

La  Croix  Corn 1  60 

Succotash,  2  lb  cans,  S  doz,  ace  to  brand. 1  37(^2  60 
Royal,  2  tt.  cans 2  25 

SAUCES. 

Wincestershire,  ^ij-pint 2  00  @2  25 

Wincestershire,  pint 4  00  (34  50 

Westininstel    hall  pint  ^  doz 2  00  (32  50 

Westminster   ^gallon  1  60 

Worcestersl-.iie,  halt-p  nts 3  00  @3  12i» 

Worcestershiie,  pints 5  10  @6  20 

Copeland's 310 

Batty's  Nabob  Sau  :c,  half-pints 3  36 

Hatty's  Nabob  Sauce,  pints 5  38 

Pepper  Sauce 110 

Cutting's,  pints 3  76 

Cutting's,  half-pints 2  25 

Windsor 3"™  g4  00 

Chile  Colorado  Sauce,  ¥  doz 6  60 

Chutnee 8  00  @10  00 

Tomato  Catsup,  quarts,  ^  doz 1  60  (31  75 

Tomato  Catsup,  pints,  do 1  2f 

Tomato  Catsup,  5  gal.  kegs 3  0( 

Tomato  Catsup,  3  gal.  kegs » .  2  6(1 

Tobasco  sauce 4  76 

VINEGAR. 

.Pacific  Vinegar  Works. 

Strength,  Barrel 

grains,  per  ga 

XXXTripleWinc 90  45 

XX  French  Wine "70  40 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 60  35 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 50  30 

No.  1  Pure        '              40  25 

No.  2  Pure       " 35  20 

Sonoma             "              30  15 

XX  Concentrated  Cider 60  35 

No.  1  Pure        '              40  25 

No.  2  Pure        '              25  20 

Petaluraa          "              30  15 

Apple                •'             40  2S 

2c  extn  (or  b(  bbls. 
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lERCHANT 

^..IS    THE  ... 

RAPE- GROWERS 


...IT    REPKE.SENTS.... 

ITICUL.TURE, 

OLIVE    CULTURE, 

SERICULTURE, 

....AND   OTHER.... 

'roductions  and  Manufactures 

....OF    THE....  • 

Pacific  coast. 


Che  Mbbchant  is  published  semi-monthly 

and  contains  a  careful  digest 

of  all  matters  of 

interest   to 

The    G-rape  -  G-rower, 

besides 
carefully    pre- 
pared and  instructive  infor- 
mation which  is  of  practical  utility  both  to 

THE     BEGINNER 


THE     WINE    MAKER. 


The  MERCHANT    is   the  only    VitI 

cultural  Paper  in   California, 

and   publishes  full  reports 

of  the  State  and  District 

Viticultural  ;Con- 

ventions. 


SUBSCEIPTION  : 

Three     Dollars      a     Year! 

Which  can  be   remitted  by  P.  O .  order,  or 
through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  to 

OFFICE :      323    FRONT    STREET,  S.  P. 
P.  O.  Box  S366. 


TEA' 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 

lots  to  suit. 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 


I 


204  and  206  Sansome  St 


American  Sugar  Refinery 

Man-'acturers  of  the  Celebrated 

CUBE  SUGAR 

Supplies   only  Exporters  and 
the  Jobbing  Trade. 

This  Company  Manufactures  all  the  Grades  of 
IIAED  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND  SYBUP8[||j 
Special  attention  Given  to  the  Making  "I" 

and  Packing  of 
LOAF  SUGAR  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO..  Asents.  208  California  Stree 


Orown     j^rand    Pickles ! 

The  Only  Successful  Rival 

Of     Ixxi.r>ox*t©ca.     I*iolx.l©s. 

With  the  Best  Vegetables  Crown, 

Double  Strength  Malt  Vinegar, 
The  Purest  Spices,  a  Delicious  Flavor, 
Packages  of  Unsurpassed  Excellence. 

iNo  Goods  can  Keep  Longer  or  Please  thi  Taste  Better  than 


The 


CROWN 
BRAND  OF 


Picldes 


PRICES: 

QUARTS,  $2  50  Per  Dozen.  HALF-GALLONS,  $3  no  Per  Dozer, 

EKGI.IMII   PICK  l,E!i)— Same  Style  and  ^nallty  ; 

QUARTS,  ^1  00  Per  Dozen.  HALF-GALLONS,  $6  75  Per  Dozen 

£^  Note  the  Difference  in  Prices. "Si 

Sold  by  all  Jobbers. 


•THE- 


HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

is  THE  BEST 

ADVEETISIKG  MEDIUM 

—  I»   TUB  — 

HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 


> 
D 
m 


•s  ? 


DOANE     &    CO., 

Plantera  ana  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRESH,  SHELL  AND  CANNED  OYSTERS. 

No.    04    CALIFORNIA    MARKET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


50    I 


=  •  a. 

Ins 

s  >  • 

r  c  « 

S  IT  ^ 

3-     ■•  (t 

a  <0  S 

o  ^ 


0 


0 
9) 
0 

0 


SAVE    TIME,    LABOR    AND    EXPENSE 

THE  "FARMERS  FRIEND," 

3,  4,  or  S.PI.OW    fSAJiti. 


For  Large  and  Small  Racches,   Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

Will  plow  More  I^auti  in  a  single  day  and  do 

It  better  than  any  plow  in  America.  Scat  furnished 
if  desired.  Prices  and  our  descriptive  catalogue  of 
agricultural  implements  sent  upon  application, 

C3rG>0.    IBvill    c«3    OO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 
,21  A  23  MAlSr  STREET,  S.  F. 


THE    COCOA    CROP    IS    SHORT! 

I.ook  Out  for  Aflnltcratlons, 

BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   be  Sure  of  Securinc 
the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Goleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


"  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  for  the  Wine-maker  and    tub  Ckllar- 
Man. 

By  E.  H.  Rixford. 


[St.  Helena  Star.] 
**  A  (fiance  through  it  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  about  wine-making,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  *  *  ♦  *  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  our  people  shouM  be  especially  informed, 
and  we  trust  that  the  author's  efforts  in  that  direction 
may  meet  with  liberal  encouragement." 

[S.  F.  Daily  Evknixq  Bulletin.] 
"The  most  timely  California  book  of  the  season  *  *  • 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work  adapted  to  California 
wine-making  and  wine-keeping,  which  has  yet  been 
published  is  at  all  approachable  to  the  volume  under 
consideration.  The  arrangement,  classification,  and  in- 
dexing  shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  The  in- 
dexing is  so  thorough  and  the  classification  so  perfect, 
that  the  person  desiring  to  consult  its  pagis  for  any 
particular  information  desired,  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cial subjects  of  which  it  treats,  can  readily  refer  to  it. 

DAILY  CALL,    OCT.    18,    1883. 

Tire  Wine  Press  and  the  Cellar.— A  manual  fo. 
the  Wine  Maker  and  the  Cellar  Man,  is  the  title  of  a 
work  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Rixford. 
The  work,  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  is  the 
result  of  research  by  himself,  chiefly  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  in  going  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wine  making,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  th: 
English  language  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  wine  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statistics  of  the 
California  wine  product  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
face, the  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  em- 
bracing a  distinct  subject  relating  to  the  mannfac- 
tures  of  the  various  wines  and  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
ket ;  defects  and  diseases  of  the  liquor  ;  mixing  wines; 
analysis,  etc.,  with  forty-two  illustrations  in  all. 
The  processes  begin  with  the  gathering  of  the  grape, 
following  each  step  and  the  processes  attending  it,  in 
the  manufacture  ;  treating  of  the  various  qualities 
and  the  causes  upon  which  these  various  differences 
depend.  The  book  contains  2-10  pages,  and  is  thor, 
oughly  indexed. 

Hold  by 

THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     MERCHANT 

323  Front  Street. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 


CHINA,  EAST  INDIA  AKD  GENEEAL 

COMMISSION    MEECHANTS. 

aos    CaLMbrnla   Street,  San    Franclseo; 
42  Oxdar  Street,  New  York. 
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SAK   rRANOISOO    MERCHANT. 


December  5,  1 884 


ECOKSrOX-XJUTJ 


THE  HONOLULU  MARINE 

RAILWAY, 

BMilt  in  1882  for  the  Hawaiian   Oovernment  by  8 
G.  WILDER,  and  openoil  January  1,  1883.    H. 
'.  CliANDALL,  ISnsiiieer. 

Has  a  capacity  for  taking  up  a  ves- 
sel of  1/00  tons  in  Light  Ballast 


Havinji  leased  this  property,  and  placed  the  same 
n  charge  of  MR.  J.\MES  LYLE,  a  Competent  En- 
gineer and  Master  Shipwriffhi,  I  am  prepared  to 

Uanl  Vp  aiKl  Kp|>alr  niiy  Vessels  t«  the 
Slaxiinuiu    TouuaKe 

4s  above.    Charges  for  the  use  of  tlie  Railwi  y— 50 
^nts  per  registered  ton  for  the  first  24  hours;  lay 
lays.  20  cents  per  ton  each  day. 
Repairs  as  per  arrangement. 

M.  <j.  WILI>EK.  Honolnin,  II.  I. 


3Ea:c:>3>rox.TJijiXJ 


THE 


HAWMAN  HOTEL 


Honolulu,  H.I- 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO. 

SUGAB  FACTOKS  AND 

COMMISSION  AGENTS, 

IlOllOltllll,    11.    I, 


■  A0EXT8  FOR- 


Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Homiapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilca  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui ; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

A;;'eiifs  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Ilonolnln,  H.  I. 

AGENTS   FOB 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO.,  , 

THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


GKO.   W.  .MACFAKI-ANK. 


H.    R.  .MACFARI.ASK. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE-PROOF     ISIILDING,  oi    QUEEN    STREET, 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 

AOE.VTS  FOR 

The  Waikapu  Suj^r  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  .Su^ar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Hclia  Su'.far  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Huelo  8ui,'ar  Company,  MaUi. 
Huelo  Sutjar  .Mill,  Maui. 
Punloa  Sheep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurlees,   Watson   &  Co.,  Suj;ar  Machinery,  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  &  (Jo's   .Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Leeds. 
The  UlasKow  and  llonolulu  Une  o(  Packeta. 


This    House  has  bceu   Entirely   Renov- 
ated ak.<l  Kxteuaed,  anil  nuder 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT 

Will     be    Conilucteil    With    Particular 
reference   to  .the  ' 

Comfort    and    Convenience 


■a?  O  XJ  R.  I JS  T  s 


o . 


.  n.. 


A^The  hotel  is  most  delijjhtfully  situated,  and 
THE  Cl'lSIXE    I.S    EaVAI. 

To  that  of  the   Leading:  Metropolitan  Hotels  of  the 
United  States. 

CEO.  H.  FASSETT, 

Manae;er. 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 


Merchants. 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  Islands. 


F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  l*tlau<ls. 


H.    A.    P.    CARTEK. 


P.    C.    JONES,    JE 


C.    BREWER    &   CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


llouolnin. 


Hanaiiaii  IiHlands 


wiLL  W,  HALL, 

President. 


L.   C.  ABLKS, 

Sec'ty  and  Treaa. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(Limited.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cnli.ornla    I>cather,    PalntH    and    Oil.s 
Cooking:  Stoves,  Kanifes,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard 
ware,  Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  anfl  King:  Streets, 

Honolulu.  Hawaiian  Islands. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN   CONSUL 

—    -AND  — 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

:il«  California  St., 
Room  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  M.    HINTO.N. 


WM.  M.  HINTOS,  ,IR 


WM.  M.  HINTON  &  CO. 

STEAM    PRINTERS, 

536  CLAY  STREET.  San  Francisco 

Pamphlets  and  printing  ot  every  description  executed 
at  lowest  ratea. 


QUICK    TIME    AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Oities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Hail  Routes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

OK 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   B.  R. 

Daily  Express  nnd  Einijfrnnt  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  Kast, 

CONNFCTIS'O    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAwS 

with  the  several  Mteamer  Lines  to 

ALL     EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN   PALACT~SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


THIRD  -  €I.ASS      S  1^  K  E  P  I  9r  (>}    1  AK!§i 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 
Xo  additional  cliarg'e  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

ifS'  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  an^l 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  applicatioh  at  the  Com- 
pany's Otfices,|where  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOK  SALE  ON  E^ASONABLE  TEEMS 


Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROMK  MADDEN, 

Land  Ag:ent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.   CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Q.  H.  «  S.  A.  RY.,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  Sr.TOWHiE.  T.  II.  «OOI»MASf, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 


Patented  in  the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium,iRussia,  Creat  dritain, 
France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  Best  Boiler  in  Use  where  Economy  of 
Space  and  Fuel,  Safety  at  High  Pressures,  Per- 
fect Aooessihility  for  Inspection,  Positive  ircu- 
lation  and  Prevention  of  Scale  are  Considera- 
tions. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive 
Works, 

San  Feancisoo.  AGENTS. 


Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co. 

Shipping  and  Commission 

IMC  :E3  XI O  XX  .^  INT  a?*  s . 


21  Market  St., 

San  Francisco. 


75  Beaver  St., 

New  York. 


32  JKiver  Street, 

Chicago. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW  YORK. 


S    XI   I   3R    I*   I   I>r   Gr. 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  3.000  ton  Steamships  will  U;ive 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison 
s'reets,  at  three  o'clock   p.   m.; 


ALAMEDA  • 
MARIPOSA 


Dec.   15th 
-    Jan.  2d 


E.XCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

For  freight  orpas,sage,  having  superior  cahin  acioiii 
inodations,  apply  to 

J.  B.  SPKE1-KEI.S  A  BROS.  A«rc[il>', 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremont 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  sts., 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and   IKINGKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  tor  Shanghae. 

STEAMER.  rnoM  SAK  KRAKCISCO. 

SAN  PABLO THURSDAY,    DEC.     ]8th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN   ^en,  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


ESBERC,   BACHMAN&CO. 

IMPOr.TEES  OP 

('hewing:.  Smoking  *  I.,ear  Tobacco. 

HAVANA  CIGAKS  AND  LEAF. 

•225,  227  &  229  CaUfornia  St.   and  122,    124 

&  126  Battery  Street. 

SAN    FKANCISCO. 
And  Nos.  7   &  9  NORTH  FRONT  ST., PORTLAND. 


J.  P.  THOMAS, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  E.\change 

Produce     and     Commission 

CONSIGNMENTS   SOLICITED 

SAN  FJtANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 

H    O    IF*    S   ,      A    SI'KCIAI.TY' 

Shipping  and   Commission. 

I.,ibcral  advances  on  consignments. 
303   California  St.,  Knii  l'>aiiciN<'0,  €nl. 


OLIVES !     OLIVES ! 


I  have  a  large  number  of  young 
or   THK    MISSION    TAEIETY, 

Ready   for   Planting  This    Season. 


Full  particulars  as  to  price  and  any  information  a 
to  their  culture  will  be  given  on  application  to 
W.,  A.    HAYNE.    Jr, 

Snnta  Barbara,  Val. 


THE    ONLY    VITICDLTIRAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  Sericulture  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XIII,  NO.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  DECEMBER  19,  1884. 


PRICE  15  CENTS. 


VITICULTURE. 


Third    Annual     State    Con- 
vention. 

Held  Under  the  Auspices   of    the 
State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners. 


A  Sommary  of  the  Frooesdings. 


FIFTH    BAT. 

Thursday,  December  4th. 
The  large  number  of  samijlea  of  wines 
and  brandies,  submitted  for  examination, 
necessitated  a  continuance  of  the  sampling 
beyond  the  morning  session  until  3  p.  M., 
•when  Mr.  Mclutyre,  of  Kutherford,  was  in- 
troduced and  discussed  the  subject  of 

WINK    CKLLARS. 

These,  he  said,  should  be  well  ventilated, 
scrupulously  clean  and  of  an  even  temper- 
ature. To  ascertain  when  fermentation 
was  finished  he  used  a  lighted  taper  which 
would  not  burn  if  carbonic  acid  gas  were 
present.  The  cellar  should  be  built  with 
double  walls,  whether  of  stone,  wood  or 
concrete.  When  fermentation  stopped  too 
suddenly  the  must  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  in  separate  tanks,  which  should 
be  filled  with  freshly  crushed  grapes.  He 
preferred  this  method  to  the  use  of  yeast. 

Mr.  Wetmore  said  that  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
plan  was  that  in  general  use  in  the  South 
of  France,  but  sometimes  fresh  must  could 
not  be  obtained . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Drummond  of  Glen  Ellen, 
Sonoma  County,  then  stated  that  he  had 
been  experimenting  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering what  varieties  of  grapes  were  best 
adapted  to  certain  soils  for  the  production 
of  good  wines.  Some  had  been  sampled 
and  the  verdict  was  favorable.  He  advo- 
cated that  united  action  should  be  taken 
against  the  taxation  of  vineyards. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Weber  spoke  of  his  fermenta- 
tion experience,  in  which  he  found  that 
atmospheric  heat  had  no  effect  upon  the 
process.  Fermentation  was  accomplished 
in  from  five  to  seven  days. 

Mr.  I .  DeTurk  agreed  with  the  previous 
speaker  about  fermentation.  He  had  some- 
times bad  trouble  in  separating  the  wine 


from  the  pomace,  the  seeds  clogging  up  the 
faucets.  He  thought  that  the  size  of  the 
tanks  made  little  difference,  though  they 
should  not  exceed  a  certain  depth.  Too 
much  depth  would  keep  the  carbonic  acid 
back.  Pressing  out  grapes  with  the  feet, 
certainly  yielded  a  superior  wine,  because 
the  crushing  and  agitation  was  so  complete. 
It  might  not  suit  the  tastes  of  the  day,  but 
a  mechanical  apparatus  to  do  the  same  work 
had  not  yet  been  constructed.  The  Span- 
iards and  Italians  stuck  to  the  barefoot  pro- 
cess to  this  day.  Steam  was  the  best  means 
of  cleaning  out  tanks.  It  was  much' better 
than  lime,  leaving  no  small  behind.  His 
tanks  were  made  of  redwood,  which  gave 
no  taste  whatever  to  the  wine  if  w^;ll 
steamed. 

APPHOPRIATIONS. 

E.  W.  Maslin,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  spoke  about  secui- 
ing  appropriations.  He  thought  that  the 
sums  appropriated  are  not  half  what  they 
should  be .  He  would  do  anything  he  could 
to  assist  in  securing  a  larger  sum.  He  said 
that  the  very  best  lobbyist  he  had  ever  met 
was  Charles  A.  Wetmore.  He  had  got 
money  out  of  Legislatures  at  the  mere  looks 
of  which  he  himself  had  despaired. 


TRAFFIC  IN  WINES. 

General  Francis  Darr  said  that  in  New 
York  he  had  found  it  very  difficiilt  to  ob- 
tain good  California  wine,  since  all  the  best 
varieties  were  sold  under  foreign  labels. 
He  thought  the  wine-maker's  greatest  diffi- 
culty existed  after  his  wine  was  made.  e 
had  that  evening  had  it  brought  to  his  notice 
in  dining  with  a  hosjutable  friend.  We  did 
not  drink  our  own  wine.  The  prejudice 
was  not  founded  altogether  upon  non-ap- 
preciation of  a  domestic  wine,  but  upon 
false  pride  as  well. 

He  thought  that  if  the  restaurant  and 
hotel  proprietors  could  be  induced  to  pur- 
chase and  furnish  their  guests  with  Califor- 
nia wines,  a  taste  for  them  would  soon  be 
developed .  If  America  consumed  the  same 
amount  of  wine  in  proportion  to  territorial 
extent  as  France  does,  a  supply  of  1,800,- 
000,000  gallons  would  be  needed. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  said  that  in  this 
country  wine  was  a  luxury,  while  in  Europe 
it  was  an  article  of  necessity.  From  this 
reason  Americans  wanted  only  the  very  best 
wine,  but,  fortunately  for  some  producers 


many  of  our  Eastern    friends  don't  know  a 
good  wine  when   they  taste  it.     They  first 
buy   fashionable  French   wines,  and  there- 
after purchase  by  the   label  of  the  bottle^  . 
and  not  by  what  is  inside. 

We  should  not  be  too  proud  to  learn  our 
business  of  wine-making  from  the  Europ- 
ean producers.  We  cannot  expect  to  dis- 
cover in  a  decade  what  the  French  have 
been  a  thousand  years  in  learning.  The  area 
planted  in  Zinf andel  was  too  large .  It  was 
a  good  variety  and  would  make  a  good  wine, 
but  the  best  quality  could  never  be  made 
from  it.  Many  of  us-  would  see  the  time 
when  there  would  not  be  a  Zinf  andel  in  our 
vineyards.  This  grape  was  almost  unknown 
in  Europe.  To  drive  away  foreign  wines 
we  "must  make  better  wines  ourselves. 
Wine  producers  should  not  shun  the  shy- 
bearing  vines.  The  best  wines  were  made 
from  them.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  of  vine- 
yards producing  eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre, 
and  considered  this  a  blow  at  the  wine  in- 
dustry. There  are  no  glutted  markets  for 
good  wines.  It  is  only  the  common  brands 
of  which  there  is  a  larger  supply  than  de- 
mand. 

DISPOSAL    OF    WINKS. 

Mr.  F.  Pohndorff  said  that  we  must  look 
to  northern  countries  for  markets  for  our 
products — climates  where  the  people  need 
"warming  up"  occasionally.  England  was 
j)ar  excellence  the  market  for  everything 
good,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  and  next 
comes  Russia,  the  patrician  classes  of  which 
resemble  the  English  in  their  tastes.  At 
present  they  both  use  the  European  pro- 
duct .  We  cannot  yet  hope  to  supplant  this 
foreign  supply  in  these  markets,  but  in  a 
few  years  may  hope  to  do  so,  thanks  to  the 
increasing  excellence  of  our  productions  If 
we  cannot  exactly  manufacture  the  fancy 
wines  produced  in  Sicily  and  upon  Neapoli- 
tan soil,  we  can  at  least  hope  to  approach 
them  very  nearly. 

Mr.  Scheffler  of  St.  Helena  did  not  claim 
to  have  a  very  great  deal  of  experience  in 
the  matter  of  wines,  since  he  dealt  chiefly 
in  his  own  production.  He  thought  all  our 
wines  would  in  time  find  a  market  if  they 
were  properly  made.  We  have  many  which 
are  so,  but  there  is  little  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient age.  The  sending  of  wines  which 
are  too  "young"' to  the  East  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  the  ill-favor  with  which  our  pro- 
ducts are  regarded  abroad.  On  this  account 
he  considered  over-production  a  blessing, 
since  it  compelled  tbe  wine  to  be  kept  until 


it  acquired  some  age,  but  he  was  sorry  that 
the  burden  of  keeping  it  rested  principally 
upon  the  producer.  The  speaker  de- 
nounced the  high  rate  of  freight  charged  on 
some  lines  of  railroads.  He  said  that 
wine  could  be  shipped  to  some  parts  of 
Texas  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  or  even  New 
York,  cheaper  than  direct.  At  least  such 
was  his  own  experience. 

Mr.  De  Turk  thought  that  the  United 
States  must  be  the  market  for  our  wines. 
He  doubted  whether  we  would  ever  live  to 
see  a  profitable  shipment  of  any  size  to 
Europe.  The  statement  that  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  California  wine  had  been  shipped 
abroad  and  afterward  imported  again  as 
foreign  wine,  he  denounced  as  an  impossi- 
bility. There  was  no  use  expecting  to  re- 
ceive fancy  prices  for  our  product.  It  is 
better  to  work  for  the  million — produce  a 
good,  cheap  wine,  which  everybody  can 
and  will  buy.  Better  a  reasonable  profit 
and  steady  trade  than  high  and  fluctuating 
Ijrices,  ending  too  often  in  a  crash  and 
general  demoralization . 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore  said  that  merchants 
should  unite  with  the  producers  in  endeav- 
oring to  find  out  what  varieties  of  wine  can 
most  profitably  be  produced  and  sold.  He 
criticised  the  merchants  for  their  failure  to 
do  their  duty  in  this  respect.  He  thought 
Mr.  Estee  was  wrong  in  advising  vine- 
yardists  to  aim  at  the  higher  grades  of 
quality  at  the  expense  of  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction. He  asserted  that  the  question  of 
securing  a  large  market  for  wine  in  America 
rested  with  the  women.  If  they  would 
consent  to  use  it  at  the  table  the  consump- 
tion would  increase  to  1,000,000,000  gallons 
a  year. 
The  session  then  adjourned. 

SIXTH    DAY. 

Friday,  December  5th. 
The  morning  was  devoted  to  a   continu- 
ation of  the  wine  sampling,  but  there  was 
no  session  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners held  their 

SEMI-ANNUAL    MEETING. 

There  were  present  Arpad  Hjvraszthy,  Com- 
missioner for  the  San  Francisco  district  ; 
I.  DeTurk  of  the  Sonoma  district;  George 
West  of  the  San  Joaquin  district;  L.  J. 
Bose  of  the  Los  Angeles  district;  G.  G. 
Blanchard  of  the  El  Dorado  district;  and 
Charles  A.  Wetmore  for  the  State  at  large. 
Absent,  Commistioners  Krug,  Blowers  and 
Sborb 
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SAN   PEAXOISOO    MEROHAKT. 


December  19,  ISSi 


After  transacting  routine  business,  the 
following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Bose  : 

Whebeas,  The  manufacture  of  spurious 
wines  and  brandies,  has  assumed  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Union  immense  proportions, 
and,  in  fact,  overshadows  in  quantity  the 
pure  products  of  the  grape,  doing  more 
harm  to  the  true  wine  interest  than  all 
other  causes  combined  ;  and 

■Wheeeas,  This  condition  of  trade  is  in- 
jurious to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare 
of  the  people  ;  and 

Wheeeas,  The  Titicultural  industries  are 
now  very  important,  and  becoming  greater 
in  extent,  employing  many  honest  families 
who  are  beautifying  and  enriching  our 
country  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
our  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress to  labor  for  the  enactment  of  a  general 
law  compelling  all  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  genuine  or  imitation  wines  and  bran- 
dies, whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  pro- 
duction, to  set  forth  on  all  packages  and  on 
all  labels  for  bottles  the  true  names  of  the 
makers  or  compounders,  and  places  of  pro- 
duction, together  with  a  statement  of  all 
ingredients  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  penalties_for  not  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  such  law  shall  be 
stringent,  including  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  heavy  fines. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  I.  de  Turk  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  vine  interests  of  this 
State  would  be  injured  by  the  removal  of 
the  tax  on  spirits  made  from  wine,  or  other 
materials,  and  that  this  Commission  desires 
to  urge  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  pending 
bill  for  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  fruit 
brandy;  and 

Resolved,  That  our  best  interests  would 
not  be  favored  by  any  material  reduction  in 
the  taxations  of  spirits,  except  as  hereinafter 
stated: 

Resolved,  That  the  Internal  Bevenue  tax 
on  spirits  of  all  kinds,  should  be  based  on 
consumption  and  not  on  production;  but 
that,  if  any  limit  be  placed  to  the  bonding 
period,  it  should  be  so  extended  as  to  give 
producers  ample  time  to  seek  customers 
after  their  goods  are  Moperly  matured, 
which  term  should  recognize  five  years  as 
necessary  for  maturing  good  spirits,  and 
three  years  at  least  as  reasonable  time  to 
dispose  of  the  same,  or  eight  years  at  least 
as  the  limit  of  the  privilege  of  bonding;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
protect  consumers  against  the  unwholsome 
effects  of  new  spirits  by  granting  a  rebate 
of  at  least  10  per  cent  on  the  tax,  for  each 
year,  not  exceeding  five,  that  the  spirits  re- 
main in  bond;  and  that  further  facilities  be 
granted  for  refilling  packages  in  bond  un- 
der distillers'  stamps. 

Mr.  Blanchard  offered  the  following  re- 
solutions, which  were  also  adopted  without 
dissent  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Com- 
Mission  that  the  use  of  sugar  at  any  time  in 
fermenting  grape-juice  should  be  discour- 
aged and  treated  as  an  adulteration ;  and 

Resolved,  That  any  use  of  sugar  in  fer- 
menting grape-juice,  or  pomace,  for  distill- 
ing purposes,  is  a  fraud  within  the  cogniz- 
ance of  the  Internal  Bevenue  officers;   and 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this 
Commission  be  instructed  to  procure  in- 
formation as  to  any  use  of  sugar  in  fer- 
menting grape  products  that  may  at  tima 


be  practiced,  and  to  report  the  same  to  this 
Board . 

Mr.  Bose  offered  the  following  which 
were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Commissien  is  op- 
posed to  all  reciprocity  treaties  which  tend 
to  the  injury  of  any  industry  of  this  country, 
by  throwing  our  producers  and  working- 
men  into  ruinous  competition  with  peon, 
coolie,  serf  or  degraded  labor;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  do  request  our  Senators 
and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  to  oppose 
with  all  their  influence  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  to  put  into  operation  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  with 
Mexico,  which  endangers  alike  the  indust- 
rial interests  of  California,'  Lousiana  and 
other  States,  as  well  as  the  promising 
growth  of  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  West  asked  that  the  resolutions  of  a 
previous  meeting  be  re-affirmed,  which  were 

Resolved,  First — That  the  duty  on  fer- 
mented drinks  be  rated  according  to  alco- 
holic strength,  so  that  spirit  used  in  Europe 
to  fortify  sweet  wines  shall  not  be  untaxed, 
while  our  producers  may  have  to  pay  ninety 
cents  per  gallon  on  spirits  for  similar  pur- 
poses. Second- — That  pure  grape  spirits 
may  be  used  by  our  wine-makers,  in  fortify- 
ing sweet  wines  to  preserve  them,  without 
tax,  this  privilege  not  to  be  extended  to 
the  use  of  other  spirits  ;  wines  so  fortified 
not  to  exceed  twenty-two  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol. 

EVEHriKG    SESSIOHr. 

besistant  vines. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore  exhibited  specimens 
of  Besistant  Vines  that  had  been  planted 
in  phj'Uoxerated  spots  and  were  proved  to 
be  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease. 
He  explained  where  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  had  been  planted;  also 
exhibited  specimens  preserved  in  spirits 
and  showed  the  marks  of  the  attacks  of  the 
insects  where  the  wounds  could  not  pene- 
trate too  deeply  and  had  healed  up.  He 
held  that  the  Cnlifornica  was  proved  to  be 
resistant,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  re- 
cently thrown  upon  it.  He  dealt  at  length 
and  exhaustively  with  every  point  bearing 
upon  this  most  important  fact — resistance 
against  the  phylloxera  pests. 

Professor  Hilgard  corroborated  Mr.  Wet- 
more  concerning  the  resistant  qualities  of 
the  Calif ornica  variety  of  the  grape.  He  re- 
lated his  experiments  with  the  variety  and 
added  that  the  pulling  up  of  phyUoxerated 
stocks  does  not  rid  the  soil  of  the  insect 
for  at  least  three  years.  He  considered  re- 
sistance completely  proved .  Blue  mass  he 
pronounced  to  be  an  effective  means  against 
the  pest  on  non-resistant  vines.  Dr .  Bauer 
had  tried  it  with  good  success.  There  was 
absolutely  no  danger  in  its  use .  The  im- 
pression still  seemed  to  exist  that  phyllox- 
era was  but  a  passing  evil — an  epidemic. 
But  that  was  a  mistake.  It  had  come  to 
stay.  In  California  it  had  found  a  con- 
genial home,  and  this  year  it  had  again 
spread  enormously.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  to  check  the  increase  was 
to  insist  upon  the  disinfection  of  all  cuttings 
from  infected  districts.  This  should  be 
done  under  a  law.  It  was  certainly  crimi- 
nal in  any  person  to  bring  infected  vines 
into  a  district  still  unaffected  and  the  law 
should  declare  it  so . 

Professor  G.  W.  Morse  said  that  the  blue 
mass  was  distributed  about  the  stem  and 
the  earth  covered  over  it.  He  gave  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  with  this  treatment 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  His  calcula- 
tion wa«  that  the  cost  was  about  $10  an 


acre.  Hie  strong  point  of  the  method  was 
that  it  afforded  lasting  relief.  Dr.  Bauer 
had  discovered  the  merits  of  the  mercurj' 
treatment  and  so  far  nothing  better  had 
been  found. 

Charles  A  .Wetmore  stated  that  the  French 
Government  had  not  yet  given  up  its  search 
after  remedies,  but  as  far  as  he  had  been 
informed,  nothing  had  been  found  as  yet. 
Sulphide  of  carbon  was  still  said  to  give 
satisfactory  results. 

E.  W.  Maslin  spoke  on  the  value  of  the 
Califomica  as  a  resistant  vine,  sajang  that 
there  was  no  doubt  about  its  virtues  in  this 
respect. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

SEVEnrru  day. 

Satubday,  December  6th. 

H.  P.  Livermore  of  Folsom,  W.  McPher- 
son  of  Sonoma  and  W.  P.  West  of  Stockton 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  reductions  in  railroad  freights  on 
California  products  to  the  East. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  on  the  part  of  the  Viti- 
cultural  Commissioners  tendered  thanks  to 
every  one  connected  with  the  Convention. 

Dr.  Stillman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  visit  the  University  laboratory,  reported 
that  there  were  now  130  varieties  of  grapes 
awaiting  examination,  six  months  at  least 
being  necessary  to  complete  the  work  and 
prepare  it  for  publication.  The  inefficient 
apparatus  was  referred  to,  and  high  enco- 
miums passed  upon  the  gentlemen  who  had 
so  tbly  and  successully  conducted  the  ex- 
periments. The  report  closed  with  a  reso- 
lution that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  ap. 
propriate  $10,000  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
interest  of  the  University  Viticultural  labor- 
atory, and  $3,000  yearly  for  the  support 
thereof.  Also  that  a  Committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  of 
securing  such  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  before  the  question  of  the 
resolution  was  put,  read  from  the  State  law 
certain  passages  showing  that  the  necessary 
legislation  had  a'aeady  been  secured,  the 
only  thing  now  being  to  see  that  the  funds 
were  not  lacking.  The  resolutions  were 
then  adopted,  the  members  of  the  visiting 
committee  being  reappointed  to  act  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  F.  Pohndorff  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wines,  stated  that  three  speci- 
mens of  high  class  California  wines  were 
arranged  for  shipment  to  three  well-known 
European  authorities  for  examination. 
These  gentlemen  were  Dr.  Birsch  of  Vienna, 
Baron  von  Babo  of  Klosternenburg  and  Dr. 
Blankenhorn  of  Karlsruhe. 

John  T.  Doyle  spoke  upon  the  moral  ef- 
fects of  viticulture.  He  stated  that  all  the 
information  he  had  been  able  to  gather, 
together  with  his  own  experience,  went  to 
prove  that  wine-inaking  and  wine-drinking 
people  were  the  most  free  from  intoxica- 
tion. Drunkenness  could  not  be  eradicated 
by  absolutely  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicants,  but  a  far  better  method  was 
to  encourage  the  production  of  a  stimulant, 
which,  mild  in  its  character,  would  do  good 
instead  of  harm,  and  drive  out  the  inju- 
rious beverage  now  used  by  persons  whose 
appetites  craved  something  different  from 
"  Spring  Valley." 

The  University  was  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural college,  everything  in  the  records 
going  to  show  this;  but  nevertheless  the  re- 
ports indicated  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
dollars  had  been  spent  for  something  else 
than  instruction  in  agriculture.  During 
the  time  of  my  connection  with  the  manage- 


ment of  the  agricultural  department  that 
department  stood  literally  upon  two  legs, 
since  it  had  but  one  pupil. 

Hon.  Horace  Davis  stated  that  he  had 
begun  to  notice  with  regret  the  fact  that, 
year  after  year,  the  strength  of  California's 
fertile  soil  was  being  exhausted  by  wheat- 
raising.  He  thought  then,  though  a  wheat 
and  flour  dealer,  that  some  other  order  (■f 
things  must,  and  should  be  inaugurated, 
and  when  viticulture  began  to  take  its  pres- 
ent place,  he  saw  the  answer  to  his  pro- 
blem. As  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  saw  nothing  to  be  objected  ti^ 
Because  a  certain  proportion  of  the  grajin 
jjroduct  found  its  way  finally  into  brandy 
was  no  more  reason  for  objecting  to  grap.- 
culture  than  the  fact  that  "hard  cider"  is 
manufactured  from  apples  is  an  argument 
against  cultivating  and  raising  that  fruit. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Doyle  that  the  produc- 
tion of  a  stimulant,  mild  in  character  and 
effects,  was  a  benefit  to  a  community  rathi  r 
than  an  injury.  A  wine-drinking  popula- 
tion was  not,  as  a  rule,  an  immoral  one,  at 
least  as  regarded  drunkenness.  He  had 
been  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  July,  "  Bastila 
Day,"  when  the  entire  population  was  cele- 
brating, with  all  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  wine-drinking,  etc.;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  saw  no  disorder  whatever. 

Dr.  Stebbins  stated  that  he  was  not  a 
total  abstinence  man.  He  did  not  believe 
that  absolute  prohibition  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  intoxication. 
Americans  were  a  conglomerate  stock, 
possessing  varying  tastes.  Nevertheless 
the  average  American  wants  strong  drink — 
"  something  that  will  kill  at  forty  rods." 
The  grape  producers,  in  wishing  to  intro- 
duce wine-drinking  instead  of  whisky  con- 
sumption, were  proposing  to  turn  loose 
"rivers  of  grace  and  beauty  "  upon  a  whis- 
ky-drinking community.  It  was  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  society  would 
not  much  longer  suffer  the  great  wrong  of 
the  present  prevalence  of  intoxication,  that 
which  ruins  families  and  drives  them  down 
to  misery,  degradation  and  shame.  There 
was  a  whisky  shop  for  about  every  nineteen 
votes  in  this  city.  We  did  not  need  over 
fifty  drinking  places  "  with  here  and  there 
and  apothecary  shop."  But  now  for  the 
cure.  Perhaps  viticulture  will  furnish  it. 
The  human  mind  was  the  last  and  grandest 
work  of  the  Creator.  It  could  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  methods  one  might  use  for 
the  guidance  of  brutes.  It  needed  other 
modes  of  treatment.  Supplj-ing  a  mild . 
and  harmless  stimulant  must  be  beneficial. 
He  was  not  prepared  at  present  to  go  into 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  question,  but 
would  like  to  do  so  at  some  future  time. 
He  advised  moderation  in  discussion  as  in 
consumption. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  claimed  that  the  morality 
of  the  wine  question,  as  regards  intoxica- 
tion, was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  had  gone  away  in  any  degree 
' '  off, ' '  from  the  meetings  of  this  conven- 
tion, though  wine  had  been,  figuratively 
speaking,  flowing  all  the  time. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent  stated  that  France 
produced  annually  about  $300,000,000  worth 
of  wine.  What  might  not  California  do  in 
this  direction?  He  had  traveled  extensively 
throughout  Europe,  but  it  was  in  England 
and  Scotland  where  he  noticed  intoxication 
to  be  most  prevalent,  much  worse  than  in 
America.  In  these  countries  the  common 
drinks  were  whisky  and  brandy.  In  France, 
where  he  had  found  that  wine-drinking  was 
universal,  he  noticed  no  drunkenness  at  all> 
comparatively  speaking.     Sometime*  on  an 
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exceptional  occasiou,  a  higher  degree  of 
hilarity  than  usual  might  be  noticed,  but 
there  were  none  of  the  disgraceful  ' '  knock- 
downs" and  "drag-outs,"  which  are  so 
common  here.  He  believed  that  the  Titi- 
culturists  were  engaged  in  a  beneficial  busi- 
ness, one  much  more  likely  to  help  on  the 
cause  of  temperance  than  any  prohibition 
movement. 


an  honorable  calling  and  needed  no  apology. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wetmore's  ad- 
dress, the  Third  Annual   State  Viticultural 
Convention  adjourned  sine  die . 


MORALITY    OF    VITIC0I.TURE. 

Prof.  Hilgard  asked  if  there  were  any 
reasons  for  believing  American  wines  to  be 
more  intoxicating  than  foreign  wines .  He 
stated  that  the  fact  of  some  varieties  need- 
ing the  addition  of  alcohol  to  fortify  them 
puts  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists. There  is  no  denying  that  our 
wines  have,  either  naturally  or  through  ar- 
tificial means,  a  larger  percentage  of  alco- 
hol than  those  used  in  foreign  countries. 
This  results  because  we  made  our  first 
brands  with  the  object  of  having  them 
equal  in  alcoholic  strength  to  those  import- 
ed here,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  al- 
cohol was  added  to  these  in  order  that  they 
might  bear  transportation .  Thus  our  stand- 
ard of  taste  was  formed.  "We  should  not 
claim  that  the  use  of  •fl'ine  promoted  the 
cause  of  temperance  without  qualifying  it 
with  the  proviso  that  such  wine  should  not 
be  over  a  certain  strength.  There  was  a 
vast  difference  between  drinking  wine  which 
contained  five  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  that 
which  contained  from  ten  to  twelve,  which 
is  the  minimum  strength  of  our  native  wines. 
The  inclination  of  this  people,  generally 
speaking,  was  to  partake  of  strong  drink  to 
excess.  In  other  countries  it  was  not  so. 
Spain  was  an  instance .  Since  our  people 
will  partake  of  stimulants  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  the  production  of  some 
milder  beverege  than  the  strong  drink  now 
so  generally  used.  A  light  dry  wine  should 
not  have  more  than  six  or  seven  per  cent  of 
alcohol  in  it,  with,  say,  five  or  six  of  acid. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow  stated  that  he  had 
not  come  to  the  meeting  to  make  a  speech, 
though  he  had  some  intention  of  complain- 
ing that  he  had  not  before  been  invited  to 
be  present.  The  question  pertaining  to 
viticulture  would  come  up  in  Congress,  and 
the  members  thereof  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  it,  and  should  therefore  have 
facilities  extended  to  them  for  acquiring 
knowledge .  He  had  taken  great  interest  in 
viticulture  for  sometime  past,  and  should 
like  to  be  able  to  qualify  himself  to  be  able 
to  state  distinctly  and  correctly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  when  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary, particularly  in  his  labors  in  Con- 
gress. He  alluded  to  what  he  termed  the 
marvellous  ignorance  prevalent  in  the  East 
as  to  California  interests  and  industries. 
He  declared  himself  anxious  to  efficiently 
aid  all  California  interests.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  tax  on  brandy  should  be  re- 
moved, and  thought  also  that  the  bonded 
period  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmare  congratulated  the 
members  of  the  Convention  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  their  sessions .  There  had  been  the 
best  of  decorum  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
wine  had  been  standing  around  everywhere. 
He  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  some  of 
the  remarks  made  during  the  afternoon 
upon  the  question  of  the  morality  of  wine- 
making.  He  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
industry  was  to  be  tolerated  only  as  the  least 
of  a  number  of  evils.  He  did  not  claim 
that  the  viticulturists  as  a  class  had  any 
better  morals  than  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, though  he  did  think  they  had  a  little 
piore  intelligence .    They  were  engaged  in 


The    Wlne-Gruwers. 

One  good  point  was  raised  by  one  of  the 
vineyardists  present  at  the  late  Convention : 
That  a  superior  quality  of  «fine  was  made 
by  the  small  grape-growers  than  the  large 
growers.  The  great  wealth  produced  in 
France  from  the  production  of  wine  comes 
mainly  from  the  numerous  small  wine- 
growers. The  largest  vineyards  in  that 
country  do  not  exceed  150  acres,  while  the 
exceedingly  large  majority  of  wine-growers 
there  cultivate  from  two  to  ten  acres  of 
vineyard.  Small  vineyards,  like  small 
farms,  are  a  source  of  greater  general  pros- 
perity to  a  people  than  otherwise.  France, 
with  its  five  million  land  owners  to  its 
thirty-seven  million  people,  has  created  a 
general  prosperity  among  its  sons  worthy 
the  emulation  of  the  people  of  America. 
And  this  idea  substantially  carried  out 
would  result  in  temperance.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Maslin,  who  is  possessed  of  a  little  ranch 
jn  El  Dorado  county,  on  which  he  has  a 
small  vineyard,  related  his  experience  as  a 
vineyardist  in  many  words,  which,  without 
doubt,  proved  of  value  to  his  listeners . 
Regarding  raisins  of  commerce,  discussion 
was  raised  concerning  weight  of  packages. 
Several  suggested  that  the  California  stan- 
dard of  twenty  pounds  be  raised  to  the 
Malaga  standard  of  twenty-two  pound 
boxes.  We  agree  with  the  suggestion  for 
various  reasons,  and  mainly  btcause  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  splendid 
and  superior  California  raisfns  will  find  a 
large  foreign  market.  We  have  tasted 
Malaga  raisins  produced  in  our  beautiful 
county  of  Contra  Costa  which  were  sun- 
dried,  and  several  of  our  store-keepers  have 
signified  a  desire  to  sell  them  in  preference 
to  the  best  imported  Malaga,  as  they  were 
fresh,  well-flavored  and  thin  skinned. — 
Concord  Sun. 


Phylloxera  lu  dermany. 


Prof.  A.  Fischer  of  Stellenbosch,  writing 
under  date  of  October  30,  1884,  in  the 
Wynberg  Times,  says  :  "  Specimens  of  the 
winged  form  of  the  vine-bug  (Phylloxera 
vastatrix)  have  again  been  discovered  in  the 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Ahr,  a  tribut- 
ary of  the  Rhine .  As  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  experts 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  have 
decided  that  all  the  vineyards  to  the  value 
of  about  £250,000,  in  the  villages  of  Heim- 
ersheim  and  Lohrsdorf,  shall  be  imme- 
diately destroyed,  and  the  soil  thoroughly 
disinfected .  Should  the  bug  appear  in  any 
other  ot  the  neighboring  vineyards,  the 
same  radical  measures  will  be  at  once 
adopted,  in  order  to  save  Germany  from 
this  new  danger.  As  the  winged  form  of 
the  phylloxera — the  most  dangerous  form 
of  the  vine-bug — has  hitherto  been  observ- 
ed in  Germany  only  on  the  warmest  days  of 
the  year,  it  is  evident  that  its  recent  ap- 
pearance in  the  middle  of  Summer  (25th 
August)  supports  the  opinion  that  the  pre- 
ventative measures  hitherto  adopted  in 
Germany  have  been  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  disease  there  only,  because  the  winged 
specimens  of  the  bug  require,  for  their^de- 
velopment,  such  a  high  temperature  as  can 
be  obtained  only  on  a  very  few  days  of  the 
year  in  Germany.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
continuously  dry  and  warm  climate  of  the 
Cape  would,  without  doubt,  iavor  to  a  very 


high'degree,  the  development  of  this  danger- 
ous kind  of  phylloxera,  and  in  a  very  few 
days,  as  was  the  case  in  France  and  lately 
in  Spam,  the  disease  would  be  propagated 
over  many  miles.  The  news  of  this  out- 
break in  Germany  ought  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  the  necessity  for  the  most 
stringent  application  of  the  Phylloxera  Act, 
if  we  wish  to  prevent  the  Colony  from  being 
completely  ruined,  as  far  as  its  wine  in- 
dustry is  concerned . '' 

•  * ' — 

The  Preservation  of  Wine. 

M.  Pasteur  is  believed  to  have  solved  the 
question  of  the  preservation  of  wine,  which 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
in  France,  and  for  which  salicylic  acid  was 
used  until  it  was  prohibited  as  a  penal 
offense.  Now,  however,  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Pasteur  have  shown  how  wine  may  be 
safely  preserved  without  the  addition  of 
any  chemical  whatsoever.  After  minutely 
studyiag  the  microbes  which  cause  the  fer- 
mentation in  wine  or  the  deterioration  of 
its  quality,  notably  the  microbe  that  im- 
parts a  bitter  taste  to  Burgundy,  M.  Pas- 
teur discovered  that  all  mischief  could  be 
prevented  by  simply  warming  the  wine  for 
a  few  minutes.  Boiling  is  not  necessary — 
a  heat  of  132  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  is 
sufficient;  but  of  course  the  wine  must  be 
kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  no  air  allowed 
to  approach.  For  private  persons  who  are 
doubtful  about  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  carry  out  this  method. 
If  the  bottles  are  well  corked,  it  suffices  to 
emerge  them  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water, 
which  must  be  gradually  warmed  up  to 
about  150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  will 
completely  destroy  the  germs  within  the 
wine,  without  in  any  way  injuring  its  flavor 
or  quality.  But  in  dealing  with  large 
quantities  more  expeditious  means  had  to 
be  devised.  Several  inventors  competed 
with  each  other  in  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down.  Messrs.  Tellier  and 
Rossignol,  M.  Terrel  des  Chenes,  and  M. 
Toudart,  have  all  given  apparatus  for 
warming  wine.  One  of  these  will  warm  as 
much  as  ten  hectoliters,  or  220  gallons,  in 
an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  about  three  pence.  It 
runs  in  and  out  automatically.  The  tubes 
that  bring  the  cold  wine  are  warmed  by 
being  placed  close  to  the  tubes  that  bear 
away  the  hot  wine.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  the  wine  enters  M.  Toudart's  appa- 
ratus at  the  usual  summer  temperature  of 
54  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  is  warmed 
up  to  about  140  degrees,  when  it  reaches 
the  hottest  part,  but  is  cooled  down  again 
to  64  or  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  before  it 
has  completed  its  journey.  During  all  this 
time  the  wine  is  carefully  protected  from 
air  contact.  By  [this  [economical  system  a 
large  proportion,  even  of  the  cheapest 
wines,  now  retailed  in  Paris  for  seven 
pence  and  eight  pence  a  liter,  are  saved 
from  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  warm 
shops  and  apartments  where  they  are  often 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time.  What 
can  be  done  with  such  cheap  wines  will 
succeed  with  greater  certainty  when  dealing 
with  dearer  vintages;  and  the  initiation  of 
this  most  effective  and  innocuous  method  of 
preservation  will  constitute  not  the  least 
among  M.  Pasteur's  many  claims  to  public 

gratitude. — London  World. 

— »  » 

Raisins. 

The  Riverside  raisin  crop  this  year  has 
been  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  80,000 
boxes.  The  hail  storm  of  last  August  pro- 
bably did  enough  damage  to  the  crop  to 
bring  the  estimates  down  to  the  lower  fig- 
nres. 


The  prices  of  raisins  this  year,  until  re- 
cently have  been  very  low .  The  Riverside 
Froit  Company,  B.  D.  Burt,  Manager,  en- 
tered the  market  early  in  the  Fall,  offering 
four  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  quality  of 
raisins  in  the  sweat  boxes,  and  three  and 
a-half  cents  per  pound  for  the  poorer 
crops.  At  these  figures  they  bought  raisins 
enough  to  pack  from  30,000  to  35,000  boxes. 
Recently  prices  have  advanced,  and  the 
company  are  now  paying  a  better  figure ; 
and  there  is  a  prospect  that  they  will  make 
on  the  crop  alread  y  in  their  hands  enough 
to  balance  the  losses  of  last  year. 

A  visit  to  the  cannery  shows  eighty  hands 
at  work  packing  raisins.  They  are  puttiiig 
up  about  500  boxes  per  day,  and  expect  to 
increase  this  work  to  1000  boxes  per  day 
soon.  They  are  putting  up  London  Lay- 
ers, Layers,  and  Loose  Muscatels,  of  three 
grades — large,  medium  and  small.  They 
are  also  putting  up  a  two-and-a-half  pound 
package  of  fine  London  Layers,  in  paper 
boxes,  for  the  holiday  trade  in  New  Tork, 
having  received  an  order  for  10,000  such 
boxes. 

The  raisin  crop,  on  account  of  the  hail- 
storm and  other  causes,  is  not  of  so  good  a 
quality  on  the  whole  as  it  has  been  in  former 
years,  but  the  curing  and  packing  are  bet- 
ter this  year  than  ever.  Year  by  year  the 
work  fis  better  learned  and  more  system- 
atized. Whatever  mistakes  may  have  been 
made  heretofore  by  the  Riverside  Fruit 
Company,  they  are  certainly  doing  a  good 
thing  for  the|  settlement  this  year  in  their 
raisin  deal.  It  is  true  that  they  bought 
the  crop  at  a  low  figure,  but  they  paid  all 
the  market  would  stand  at  the  time,  and 
the  advance  in  price  is  their  good  luck. 
But  the  price  is  not  the  most  important 
item.  The  proper  packing  and  putting  of 
the  crop  on  the  market  in  an  attractive 
shape  so  as  to  bring  up  the  credit  of  the 
Riverside  crop,  is  the  most  important  item 
in  the  count. 

It  is  stated  that  the  importation  of  raisins 
to  the  Unit^  States  from  Europe  for  the 
season  up  to  November  1st  this  year,  was 
only  92,000  boxes,  as  against  300,000  boxes 
to  the  same  date  in  1883,  and  600,000  in 
1882.  This  shows  a  scarcity  of  this  article 
and  a  probability  of  high  prices.  Mr.  H. 
B.  Everest  writes  from  New  York,  that  rai- 
sins no  better  than  the  Riverside  brands 
were  selling  November  10th  at  $2.50  per 
box  in  that  city  at  auction.  It  looks  as 
though  high  prices  were  likely  to  be  real- 
ized.— Riverside  Press  and  Horticulturist. 


New  Bagasse  Burner. 


Colman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis,  of  Nov. 
27th,  says  :  "Mr.  J.  C.  Semones,  owner  of 
the  patent  bagasse  burner  which  bears  his 
name,  made  us  a  call  recently,  when  on 
his  way  to  New  Orleans.  He  visits  that 
city  with  the  view  to  exhibiting  his  burner 
to  the  sugar  cane  growers  of  the  South,  and 
will  have  it  on  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition  from  the 
opening  until  the  close .  Our  fellow  cane 
growers  of  the  South  will  find  nothing  mag 
nificent  either  in  the  man  or  the  burner; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  both  are  very 
simple  and  commonplace,  yet  deserving  of 
attention  and  a  very  careful  consideration . 
To  compete  with  th«  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  syrup,  cane  growers  and 
manufacturers  have  to  employ  the  latest 
improved  and  the  best  machinery,  and  hus- 
band all  their  resources.  In  a  measure  this 
can  be  done  by  using  the  bagasse  burner 
for  fuel,  as  shown  by  the  burner  herein 
mentioned,  and  our  Southern  readers 
will  do  well  to  see  it  on  exhibition  and 
examine  it." 
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CAI^IFORNIA'S    6RAPE    ANU    WIKE 

IBradstrect's.) 
The  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  (or  winp,  brandy,  raisins  and 
table  purposes  in  California,  has  been  very 
remarkable  within  the  past  few  years. 
Laud  which  went  a  begging  for  purchasers 
six  or  seven  years  ago  at  $5  an  acre  now 
finds  ready  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $50 
to  $.')00  an  acre,  according  to  location  and 
proved  Value  for  grape-growing.  Many 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  planted  in 
raisiu  grapes,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been 
definitely  settled  as  to  where  are  the  best 
locations.  Raisins  of  prime  quality  have 
been  cured  in  southern,  central  and 
northern  California.  The  California  Raisin 
Company  is  operating  on  a  large  scale  in 
Placer  county,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierras,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  frost 
and  snow  in  winter;  private  enterprise  is 
successful  in  the  same  line  at  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino  county,  and  at  various 
places  in  Los  Angeles  county  and  elsewhere 
in  the  "  sunny  south,"  -while  the  largest 
and  most  successful  raisin  makers  perhaps 
in  the  State  are  in  Tolo  county,  in  the  great 
Sacramento  valley.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  range  for  raisin  grapes  in  Cali- 
fornia is  a  very  wide  one,  because  raisins 
are  also  successfully  made  throughout  the 
San  .Joaquin  valley  and  in  several  coast 
counties. 

At  first  the  raisins  put  up  in  California 
were  not  a  success,  but  with  more  care  in 
handling  and  a  proper  selection  of  fruit  a 
very  superior  article  is  now  marketed.  The 
Muscatel  raisin  of  California  is  quite  equal 
to  the  best  imported  Malaga  raisins. 
Marked  attertion  is  being  paid  to  its  culti- 
vation, it  having  been  demonstrated  that  it 
is  the  only  variety  that  can  successfully 
compete  with  the  Malaga  product.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  by  care  and  skill,  it  may 
be  stated  that  Mr.  T.  C.  White  at  the  Rais- 
iua  Vineyard,  Fresno  county,  marketed 
4,000  two  and  a  half  pound  boxes  of  raisins 
in  this  city  at  50  cents  per  .box  for  firsts. 
The  fruit  was  pronounced  the  finest  ever 
-.en  in  the  market.  This  was  from  twenty 
,  I  ores,  and  of  course  first  raisins  did  not 
represent  the  entire  crop,  because  only  the 
best  was  put  up .  They  certainly  equaled 
the  best  imported  Malagas. 

Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  table  grapes  for  shipment  East,  and 
were  it  possible  to  ship  freely  by  railroad  at 
moderate  charges,  California  would  soon 
be  able  to  supply  all  possible  demand.  As 
it  is,  being  handicajjped  with  very  onerous 
freight  charges,  a  good  deal  is  done  in  this 
direction,  but  the  cost  at  the  marketing 
point  is  too  high  to  admit  of  the  general 
public  purchasing.  This  checks  produc- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  deprives  the 
working  classes  east  of  the  Rockies  of  a 
wholesome  food  and  table  delicacy.  Cheap 
transportation  can  only  be  hoped  for  when 
the  competition  for  overland  freight  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  is  as  keen  as  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York.  Until  then 
the  railroad  monopoly  will  retard  progress 
in  viticulture. 

This  last  remark  applies  also  to  Cali- 
foraia  wine  and  brandy,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  drawbacks  incident  to  high  wages, 
high  caskage  and  high  freights,  have  to 
compote  with  spurious  compounds  manu- 
factured in  New  York  and  distributed  cither 
in  competition  with  California  wine  or  under 
that  designation.  A  meeting  in  regard  to 
lbs  latter  point  was  b«ld  in  S»n  Franoisoo 


recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Viticul- 
tural  Commission,  at  which  the  subject  was 
fully  discussed  and  counsel  engaged  to  en- 
force section  3,328  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
This  section  is  as  follows  :  "  On  all  wines 
made  in  imitation  of  sparkling  wine  or 
champagne,  but  not  made  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  United  States,  but  produced 
by  being  rectified  or  mixed  with  distilled 
spirits  by  the  infusion  of  any  matter  in 
spirits,  to  be  sold  as  wine  or  as  a  substitute 
for  wine,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
a  tax  of  10  cents  per  bottle  or  package  con- 
taining not  more  than  one  pint.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  [shall  cause 
to  be  affixed  to  each  bottle  or  package  con- 
taining such  merchandise  a  special  stamp 
denoting  the  tax  herein  imposed." 

This  law  is  a  dead  letter,  however,  but 
an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  enforce  it. 
Some  time  ago  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  decided  that  imitation  cham- 
pagne composed  of  still-wine  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  instead  of  being  made  by 
natural  fermentation  in  bottles,  did  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
and  several  houses  in  New  York  having 
connections  here  do  a  very  profit- 
able trade  in  this  line  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. That  a  fraud  is  committed  on  the 
public  is  undoubted,  and  that  the  mock 
champagne  is  injurious  to  health  is  also 
past  a  doubt,  but  owing  to  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Raum's  interpretation,  I  believe  it 
was,  the  public  are  without  protection. 
There  are  also  some  fifteen  houses  in  New 
Y'ork  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  imita- 
tion wines  generally  who  have  been  taken 
under  the  protecting  skirts  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department.  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans  have  others.  Because  a 
little  genuine  wine  is  used  to  mix  with  the 
chemicals  and  water  it  is  held  that  the 
above  quoted  section  does  not  apply.  Y'et 
the  stuff  costs  about  10  cents  a  gallon  to 
make,  and  is  sold  to  saloons  and  restau- 
rants at  about  17  cents  by  druggists  who 
have  engaged  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Wetmore, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer,  read  a 
letter  from  New  Y^ork  to  the  meeting,  which 
stated  that  there  were  two  leading  concerns 
in  that  city,  one  on  Second  Avenue  and  one 
on  Broad  street,  which  made  a  business  of 
doctoring  wine.  One  of  these  sent  out  an 
average  of  15,000  gallons  a  month.  These 
facts  are  well  known  to  the  wine  trade. 
They  are  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
wine-making  interest  of  California  and  must 
also  seriously  interfere  with  the  wine-mak- 
ers of  Ohio  and  the  Hudson  valley .  If  the 
law  does  not  meet  the  case,  Congress 
should  pass  a  bill  that  would.  We  have 
been  protecting  everything  except  honest 
production  in  this  country,  and  it  is  about 
time  that  the  producers  of  wholesome  na- 
tive wine  and  brandy  were  protected  against 
fraudulent  imitations,  whether  of  home  or 
foreign  manufacture.  Free  trade  is  good, 
fair  trade  is  better,  but  honest  trade  is  best 
of  all .  It  may  be  added,  to  emphasize  this 
point,  that  the  President  of  the  Viticultural 
Commission,  Mr.  Haraszthy.  stated  that  he 
had  seen  circulars  issued  in  the  East  and 
sent  to  liquor  dealers  here  giving  instruc- 
tions how  to  make  wine  at  12  cents  a  gal- 
lon. This  is  ruining  the  wine  trade  even  in 
•ur  local  market . 

Mr.  Wetmore  in  his  annual  report  also 
dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
consumption  of  wholesome  native  wine  by 
bringing  the  consumer  and  producer  nearer 
together.  High  retail  prices,  false  labels 
and  the  refusal  of  hotels  and  restaurants  to 
plac«  wine  in  the  same  category  with  re- 
upect  to  profit*  m  tea,  coffee  and  milk,  are  \ 


great  obstacles  lying  between  the  producer 
and  consumer.  Concerted  ettbrts  should 
be  made  to  overcome  these.  The  people 
should  be  constantly  advised  as  to  the 
prices  for  which  they  can  obtain  good  sound 
wine .  They  should  be  taught  everywhere 
that  wine  at  60  cents  a  gallon  when  bottled 
represents  only  12  cents  for  a  bottle  and  6 
cents  for  a  half  bottle  or  pint.  Bottles 
should  not  be  charged  by  hotels  or  restau- 
rants any  more  than  tea  and  coffee  cups, 
water  pitchers  and  glasses.  If  this  were 
generally  understood  the  consumption  of 
wine  at  table  would  become  general,  and 
those  who  preferred  drinking  it  to  tea  or 
coffee  should  have  it  served  as  these  bever- 
ages are,  without  extra  charge.  It  costs 
no  more  to  the  hotel-keeper,  if  he  under- 
stands his  business,  than  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  does.  Mr.  Wetmore  thinks  that  the 
hotel-keeper  who  does  not  entertain  his 
wine-drinking  guests  as  liberally  as  he  does 
those  who  prefer  tea,  coffee  or  milk  at  their 
meals  should  be  fought  as  an  enemy  of  the 
wine-grower.  The  guest  who  pays  a  fixed 
price  for  his  meal  should  not  be  forced  to 
drink  tea  if  he  prefers  wine .  The  railway 
traveler  has  a  right  to  demand  six  cents' 
worth  of  wine  —a  pint  bottle  of  good  claret 
—  with  his  fifty  or"  seventy  cent  dinner. 
There  is  no  hbtel  or  restaurant  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  adds,  that  cannot  affora  to  fur- 
nish a  pint  of  good  claret  in  place  of,  or  at 
the  same  price,  as  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 
These  are  very  material  points  for  consider- 
ation by  the  public.  The  increased  con- 
sumption of  wholesome  native  wine  would 
tend  to  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  and 
crime,  while  it  would  add  proportionately 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Speaking  of  wine  production  and  the 
danger  of  overdoing  it,  the  conclusion  all 
practical  men  have  come  to  without  jire- 
judice  is  that  there  is  no  fear  of  over-pro- 
duction. The  subject  is  very  exhaustively 
treated  by  Mr.  Wetmore  in  his  annual  re- 
port, and  it  may  be  added  that  he  is,  per- 
haps, better  qualified  to  formulate  an 
opinion  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
He  assumes  that  out  of  our  population  of 
between  .50,000,000  and  00,000,000,  30,000,- 
000  are  without  prejudice  against  the  tem. 
perate  use  of  wine,  and  of  these  fully  10,- 
000,000  would  consume  wine  in  preference 
to  beer  or  spirits  if  it  could  be  procured 
cheap  and  of  uniform  quality.  Assuming 
a  consumption  of  thirty  gallons  per  capita 
yearly,  wich  is  less  than  the  average  con- 
sumption of  France,  the  home  demand 
would  be  300,000,000  gallons  per  annum. 
But  our  ))resent  yield  in  California  is  only 
15,000,000  gallons,  although  the  State  is 
capable  of  producing  1,000,000,000  gallons 
of  wine  annually,  xilus  brandy.  There  is 
no  danger,  therefore,  of  over-production. 
But  producers  must  not  throw  the  entire 
cost  of  cellerage  and  storage  upon  mer- 
chants. A  multiplicity  of  wineries  and 
cellars  for  maturing  wine  would  give 
stability  to  prices  by  avoiding  a  glut  of 
supply  at  shipping  points.  Men  who  culti- 
vate grapes  should  make  and  store  wine, 
thus  dividing  the  risk  with  capitalists  and 
insuring  in  the  long  run  better  prices. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  viticultural  in- 
terest of  California.  The  Merchakt  has 
c(>mpiled  a  Viticultural  Directory,  which  is 
admittedly  inaccurate.  It  gives,  however, 
a  list  of  2,936  vine-growers  in  Califorma, 
but  probably  1,000  names  should  bo  added. 
Taking  397  vineyards  at  random  from  four 
or  five  counties,  we  have  a  total  of  13,251 
acres  in  bearing  vines.     This  would  aver- i 


age  33  acres  to  each,  which  is  under  the 
actual  figure.  Mr.  Wetmore  estimates  that 
there  are  nearly  4,000  vineyards  in  this 
State,  and  at  least  140,000  acres  under 
grape-vines.  The  present  selling  value  of 
these  vineyards  and  improvements  is  about 
$60,000,000.  It  is  further  estimated  that 
each  vineyard,  indirectly  and  directly,  pro- 
vides employment  for  ten  men  the  year 
round,  or  a  total  of  40,000.  This  is  a  great 
industrial  fact,  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  40,000  men  represent  a  producing 
population  of  at  least  150,000  people,  be- 
cause'the  Chinese  labcr  element  is  being 
gradually  eliminated  from  the  wine-making 
and  allied  industries  of  California.  These 
are  facts  which  should  be  generally  known 
in  the  Eastern  States,  which  must  provide 
the  best  market  for  California  wine.  The 
Third  Annual  State  Viticultural  Convention 
of  California  will  open  at  San  Francisco  on 
November  29th,  when  much  interesting 
matter  will  be  discussed. 


t'lntagre   Kcports. 


The  reports  from  Bordeaux  concerning 
the  vintage  are  quite  contradictory,  but  it 
appears  from  sifting  them  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  must  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  Blaye  wines  are  said 
to  be  taking  on  a  good  dark  color,  and  the 
correspondents  say  that  they  will  be  better 
than  the  '82' s  and  '83's,  but  not  up  to  the 
1881's.  From  the  Palus  and  the  M^doc 
the  reports  are  better.  In  some  localities 
the  new  vintage  shows  a  good  color,  enough 
body,  softness,  and  bouquet,  and  is  com- 
pared to  1875;  in  other  places  some  of  these 
qualifies  are  lacking  ;  the  color  is  light 
where  there  was  mildew  before  the  grapes 
were  quite  ripe,  and  elsewhere  the 
excessive  heat  of  August  affected  the 
fruit  so  as  to  give  an  especially 
disagreeable  taste  to  the  wine.  The 
quantity  will  not  be  sensibly  larger 
than  last  year.  In  Burgundy  business  has 
not  yet  commenced,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
quality  were  divided.  The  quantity  is  of 
course  small.  In  the  South  the  vintage  is 
weak  in  alcohol,  running  down  as  low  as 
six  degrees.  Prices  vary  from  14  to  20 
francs  the  hectolitre,  the  latter  for  a  wine 
showing  eight  degrees.  The  best  point 
about  these  wines  is  their  brilliancy,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  quotations  will  be 
lower. — Bonfort's  Wint  and  Spirit  Circular, 


Spes  bona  !  the  wine  industry  in  this 
colony  is  bound  to  improve  henceforth 
every  year.  The  wine  farmer  has  reached 
the  bottom  of  his  misery,  and  like  the  sen- 
sible man  he  is  he  will  take  advantage  of 
the  severe  lessou  he  has  been  taught  by 
long  suffering  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Next  season,  and  even  after,  the  wine 
farmer  will  look  to  the  quality  first,  having 
abandoned  the  erroneous  idea  that  quantity 
brings  most  grist  to  his  mill.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  wine  farmers  at  the  Paarl,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  final  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  the  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  Cape  wine  industry  at  the  Ant- 
werp Exhibition,  we  conversed  with  some  of 
the.  leading  farmers,  who  expressed  their 
determination  to  bestow  the  utmost  care  on 
their  wines  throughout  all  the  stages  of  its 
production.  We  are  delighted  to  find  that 
Dr.  P.  Daniel  Hahn's  lecturers,  letters,  and 
personal  advice  given  to  many  farmers,  has 
borne  fruit,  and  that  our  wine  farmers  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  wines  can  be  produced  at  the  Cape 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  finest 
vineyards  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.— • 
Wynhag  Tzntg. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 


orT"ioE:  327  ]\a: .^ XI. zs. £3 a?  srp] 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


^iJEl'JC  i 


-.uani;facxi;j;i;h  thk  j-oj.lowing  ghades  of- 


(A)    Pent  CUBE  SUGAR;;in'barrels  and  bags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barrelb 

Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrelp 

Dry  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrsls 

Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


SUGAR|^A;ND    SYRUF: 


For  all  kinds 


VjsjstSO' 


GOLDEN  C  in  barrela 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALF  BARREL,  Ji  cent  more 
BOXES,  y,  cent  more 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half^barrels. 
Do.    in  5  gallon  kegs] 
Do.      in  tins,  1  gallon  each 


The  Produc^ts^ofjhe  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  euaranteed  absolute^  pure  andlfree  from  all  Chemicals  and   | 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 


We  offer  no  apology  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  our  subscribers  to  the  fact 
that  their  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Mek- 
CHANT  are  overdue  and  still  remain  unpaid. 
It  is  impossible  to  publish  a  paper  for  noth- 
ing. Our  business  transactions  have  always 
been  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  and  we  in- 
tend in  future  to  continue  this  system  that 
we  have  adopted.  We  have  endeavored  to 
publish  a  good  paper  and  believe  that  we 
have  succeeded.  Our  subscription  list  has 
increased  largely  since  Jtily,  and  daily  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Our  subscribers  will  no 
doubt  be  surprised  to  learn  that  nearly 
$2,500  is  owing  to  this  office,  and  mainly 
from  our  country  friends.  We  believe  that 
when  their  accounts  are  received  they  are 
thoughtlessly  laid  aside.  "This  can  be 
paid  when  we  go  to  town,"  is  a  very  common 
expression,  and  no  further  thought  or  heed 
is  given  to  the  trifling  accounts,  which  ag- 
gregate such  a  large  total,  and  are  necessary 
to  a  continuance  of  our  business.  We 
anxiously  await  a  speedy  response  to  our 
appeal  and  trust  that  those  who  have  care- 
lessly or  thoughtlessly  laid  aside  their 
subscription  accounts,  and  forgotten  to  pay 
them,  will  promptly  forward  the  smounts. 
We  work  faithfully  in  your  interests,  and 
naturally  expect  immediate  returns  from 
your  individual  small  support.  Failing  the 
realization  of  our  expectations  our  atten- 
tion will  be  diverted  into  other  channels. 


It  was  our  intention  to  publish  the  re- 
port of  the  Third  Annual  State  Viticultural 
Convention  in  the  Merchant  as  similar  re- 
ports have  previously  been  published  and 
sent  gratuitously  to  our  subsoribeii.  Full 
shorthand  reports  of  this  week's  sessions 
will  occupy  about  sixty  of  our  pages,  and 
the  expense  of  publishing  such  a  large 
paper  necessitates  that  a  special  charge  of 
fifty  cents  be  made  for  each  copy  of  this 
report  that  is  furnished  to  our  sub- 
scribers. It  will  be  published  in  the  same 
form  as  the  Merchant,  but  in  a  special 
issue.  Orders  for  copies  should  be  for- 
warded at  once  that  an  idea  may  be  /wiBed 
ei  the  number  to  be  printed. 


The  battle  of  the  Treaties  has  begun  in 
t'ongress,  and  vested  interests  have  opened 
their  heaviest  batteries.  The  Hawaiian 
Treaty  has  been  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  awaits  Congressional  action.  The 
Spanish  West -Indian,  Mexican  and  San 
Domingo  Treaties  stand  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  to  add  to  the  consternation  among 
those  who  control  profitable  monopolies 
through  the  agency  of  the  Custom  House,  a 
treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  has  also 
been  negotiated  with  Canada.  This  is  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.  Instead  of  absorbing 
the  Dominion  it  threatens  to  absorb  the 
United  States.  Indeed  there  is  some  dan- 
ger that  San  Domingo,  the  "  Colored  Ke 
public,"  which  occupies  an  elbow  of  the 
little  island,  famous  since  Columbus'  time, 
may  swamp  American  industries,  put  out 
its  furnace  fires  and  compel  it  to  "  shut  up 
shop,"  as  it  were. 

All  this  would  be  very  absurd  were  it  not 
so  intensely  mischievous.  The  argument 
against  these  treaties  is  that  we  are  giving 
the  other  contracting  parties  the  amount  of 
the  duty  that  might  be  collected  upon  their 
produce  entering  into  consumption  in  this 
country.  This  is  not  the  case.  These 
duties  are  paid  by  the  home  consumer  and 
not  by  the  foreign  producer.  We  cheapen 
the  price  to  consumers,  however,  and  make 
a  better  market  for  the  producer,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  purchase  more  liberally 
from  us.  If  the  Hawaiian  Treaty  did  not 
cheapen  sugar  here,  it  was  because  the 
supply  was  not  co-extensive  with  the  de- 
mand, but  with  free  sugar  from  Hawaii, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Bico  and  San  Domin- 
go, the  conditions  of  supply  will  be  changed, 
and  uniform  prices  prevail.  That  is  inevit- 
able; wherefore  opposition  to  the  Hawaiian 
Treaty  should  cease  on  the  ground  of  high 
price. 

We  observe  that  the  Calt  has  wheeled  into 
line  and  now  vigorously  opposes  Recipro- 
city. It  regards  the  Hawaiian  Treaty  as 
injuring  this  country,  and  wants  no  kind 
of  Reciprocity  which  does  not  give  the 
United  States  exclusive  command  of  the 
foreign  market,  of  course  compeling  the 
foreigner  to  pay  whatever  our  citizens  may 
please  to  demand .  Such  a  plea  for  exclu- 
sive advantages  on  behalf  of  the  most  pros- 
perous, the  richest,  the  most  inventive,  and 
progressive  country  in  the,  world  is  sheer 
nonsense .  But  it  is  the  kind  of  political 
economy  which  is  dished  up  to  Californians 
in  their  daily  and  weekly  press .  No  wonder 
their  views  of  public  policy  are  perverted. 
No  wonder  trade  is  deserting  us  and  going 
elsewhere.  Why  is  it  in  this  home  of 
liberty  that  everything  should  be  free  ex- 
cept trade  ?  The  Merchant  holds  that 
anything  which  promotes  international  ex. 
changes  must  be  beneficial.  The  Hawaiian 
Treaty  does  this  and  is  therefore  eminently 
profitable  to  the  people  on  this  Coast. 


The  Natoma  Water  and  Mining  Com- 
pany exhibited  at  the  late  Convention,  some 
imported  Spanish  Almeria  grapes  which 
had  been  packed  in  kegs,  filled  with  cork 
dust.  The  kegs  were  made  of  oak  wood, 
were  15  finches  high  and  15%  inches  in 
diameter.  The  imported  fruit  were  placed 
for  comparison,  by  the  side  of  the  same 
variety  of  fruit  grown  at  Stockton,  by  Mr. 
George  West. 


Extra  copies  of  the  Grape-Growers  Di- 
rectory, for  which  we  have  obtained  the 
Copyright,  can  be  obtained  at  this  office. 

Price  to  Bubscribers,  fifty  cents  each  copy  ;  j  protected  and  high-priced  patented  articles 
to 80B.»Hb»criber»,  one doJlw escb  cppy.    'or  wnnfftcture  i»  fbit  ponntry,    Why 


THE  PRESIDENT  AXII  THE  '•  VHRUJT- 

ICIiE"  ON  THE  HAWAIIASr 

TKE.4TY. 

The  Merchant  makes  no  apology  for 
again  adverting  to  the  Hawaiian  Treaty, 
which  is  being  almost  daily  assailed  in  the 
CUronicle.  In  our  last  issue  we  showed  the 
very  substantial  service  this  Treaty  has 
been  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  in- 
dustries of  this  Coast.  We  might  have 
gone  much  further  and  included  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State  in  their  va- 
rious aspects  ;  but  our  agricultural  readers 
know  full  well  that  Hawaii,  since  the  treaty, 
has  been  a  very  good  customer  for  domestic 
animals  and  farm  products,  and  that  before 
this  instrument  went  into  operation  the 
island  Kingdom  was  of  little  or  no  value  to 
them.  The  Chronicle,  in  pursuance  of  a 
blind  policy  of  commercial  isolation,  would 
destroj-  this  market,  and  throw  our  farm 
producers  back  upon  the  home  demand, 
which  is  of  very  little  value,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  almost  purely  local,  except  in  the  items 
of  wheat,  barley  and  wine,  and  one  pro- 
ducer 18  competing  with  each  other. 

President  Arthur,  in  his  annual  message, 
takes  the  correct  view  of  the  question.  He 
says  :  "  The  Government  of  Hawaii  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  continue  for 
seven  years  the  provisions  of  the  Recipro- 
city Treaty.  Such  continuance  should,  in 
my  Judgment,  be  favored .' '  This  Executive 
statement  has  excited  the  Chronicle  past  all 
reason,'  and  some  of  its  statements  in  the 
way  of  comment  have  been  unwarrantable 
and  absurd.  It  argues  that  because  the 
imports  of  1883  from  Hawaii  exceeded  the 
exports  thereto,  the  Hawaiian  planters  took 
the  difference,  $2,500,000,  to  "buy  and  pay 
for  European  goods."  This  is  one  of  the 
very  absurd  statements  of  our  contemporary . 
Of  course,  it  goes  down  as  very  good  logic 
with  clean-cut  Protectionists,  but  any  busi- 
ness man  can  detect  the  fallacy.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  in  the  Merchant  that 
the  difference  between  imports  and  exports, 
or  "  the  balance  of  trade,''  as  it  is  called,  is 
not  the  true  equation  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  Before  a  true  balance  can 
be  struck  there  are  hundreds  of  calculations 
of  profit  to  be  made,  and  were  this  done  in 
the  present  case  it  would  be  found,  we  have 
no  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain's 
foreign  trade,  that  the  larger  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  the  more  prosperous 
it  is.  In  other  words,  the  more  we  import 
from  Hawaii  the  more  we  will  sell  to  it; 
and,  as  we  do  all  the  carrying  trade  and 
furnish  nearly  all  the  islands  consume,  it 
follows  that  the  item  of  difference  between 
imports  and  exports  is  adjusted  under  other 
heads. 

The  Chronicle  also  objects  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Treaty  because  sugar  is  cheaper 
in  New  York  than  in  San  Francisco.  This 
is  no  reason  whatever.  Why  did  it  not  ad- 
vocate the  abolition  of  patent  rights  on 
barbed  wire  and  sewing  machines  for  ex- 
ample, when  these  very  essential  articles 
cost  three  times  as  much  in* this  country  as 
they  did  in  England,  France,  South  Amer- 
ica or  Australia  ?  An  American  sewing 
machine  could  be  bought  in  Australia, 
13,000  miles  away,  after  passing  through 
several  hands,  paying  two  or  three  commis- 
sions and  two  or  three  separate  freight 
charges,  for  one-fourth  what  it  cost  an 
American  citizen  next  door  to  the  place  of 
its  manufacture.  Now,  if  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  argument  of  price  as  applied 
to  sugar,  it  applies  equally  to  the  highly 


should  American  citizens  be  compelled  to 
pay  four  prices  for  any  commodity  and  thus 
enable  the  "  protected  "  producers  of  it  to 
almost  give  it  away  to  foreigners,  and  so 
encourage  them  to  use  the  product  of 
American  inventive  genius  to  compete  upon 
most  advantageous  terms  with  the  products 
of  American  labor  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
the  Chronicle  be  at  all  sincere  in  its  point 
against  dear  sugar,  here  is  a  field  for  indus- 
trial and  economic  reform  to  which  it  should 
apply  its  energies. 

I3ut  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
price  of  sugar  argument.  Our  contempor- 
ary should  know,  if  it  does  not,  that  supply 
and  not  the  tariff  regulates  prices.  There 
happens  to  be  a  very  abundant  supply  of 
sugar  all  over  the  world  and  prices  have 
gone  down.  The  production  of  beet  sugar 
in  Europe  has  been  stimulated  by  bounties 
and  close  protective  tariffs  until  there  is  a 
surplus,  wherefore  that  market  is  shut 
against  cane  sugar  and  there  is  only  Eng- 
gland  and  the  United  States  to  look  to  for 
consumption.  The  area  of  cane  sugar  pro- 
duction has  largely  increased  of  late  years 
and  is  extending  rapidly.  The  tendency 
therefore  is  towards  lower  prices.  The 
Eastern  States  must  feel  the  effect  of  this 
upon  prices  sooner  than  we  do  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast,  because  our  supply  comes 
almost  exclusively  from  Hawaii.  When 
the  Mexican  Treaty  is  vitalized  by  legisla- 
tion there  will  soon  be  a  large  surplus  of 
unrefined  sugar  in  the  market  and  prices 
will  be  correspondingly  reduced;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  range  will  be  as 
low  as  in  the  East,  which  will  have  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  to  draw  from  under  the 
Spanish  treaty  in  addition  to  Mexico.  We 
make  these  points  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  press  which  followed  the  Chronicle 
in  its  raid  on  the  Hawaiian  treaty .  We  do 
the  latter  paper  the  justice  of  saying  that  it 
knows  better,  whatever  may  be  its  motives 
in  fighting  that  instrument .  It  is,  however, 
engaged  in  an  impossible  task.  The  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  age  is  against  it.  The 
Republican  Administration  and  party  in 
Congress,  despite  their  strong  "protective'' 
policy,  kept  steadily  undermining  it  by 
treaties  of  commercial  reciprocity.  In  this 
the  Republican  leaders  were  wise  because 
they  were  rendering  an  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  possible ;  but  they  deceived  the  people 
in  their  platform  and  speeches  last  election . 
The  Chronicle  must  see  this  and  should 
abandon  a  losing  cause.  The  progress  of 
the  age  cannot  be  arrested  at  its  bidding. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Our  contem- 
porary says  that  President  Arthur's  "re- 
putation would  have  stood  higher  with  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  States  had  he  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  himself  about  the 
working  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  before  he 
made  a  recommendation  on  the  subject." 
This  is  precisely  what  he  did  do.  At  the 
instigation  of  Eastern  sugar  refiners,  back, 
ed  by  the  Chronicle,  a  special  Commission 
innimical  to  the  treaty,  was  appointed  by 
President  Arthur.  It  went  to  Hawaii, made 
a  thorough  examination,  and  reported  ad- 
versely to  all  the  charges  of  fraud,  etc., 
which  it  was  expected  to  prove.  It  demon- 
strated the  advantages  to  this  countrj-  of 
the  treaty,  of  course  recogniziug  that  Ha- 
waii also  profited  by  it.  What  further  in- 
formation was  the  President  to  look  for  ? 
This  impotent  conclusion  shows  that  the 
Chronicle  has  been  driven  to  its  last  ditch. 
It  has  not  got  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Let  it 
therefore  display  the  manliness  and  fairness 
of  which  it  is  capable,  and  admit  once  for 
(jir  that  its  opposition  to  the     Hawaiian 
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to  facts  and  policy.  When  it  does  that  the 
Merchant  will  absolve  it  for  its  past  sins 
and  take  it  into  its  favor  and  confidence. 

The  petition  recently  sent  to  Senator 
Miller  and  signed  by  over  a  hundred  of  the 
principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
San  Francisco,  representing  every  branch 
of  trade,  should  be,  and  will  be  to  every 
unbiassed  person,  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  great  importance  to  this  Coast  of  the 
enormously  increased  trade  with  the  Ha 
waiian  Kingdom  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Our  country  con- 
temporaries would  do  well  in  future  to 
ponder  over  facts,  before  following,  bliud- 
'  folded,  in  the  wake  of  the  notoriously,  and 
purposely,  narrow-minded  Chronicle.  The 
petition  was  prepared  and  signed  entirely 
without  the  knowledge  of  Colonel  Spreckels 
or  any  member  of  his  family. 


4»IR    UUBTOLVL,!;    I.ETTER. 


AVSTRAI.IAUr     MAILS. 


For  the  past  few  weeks  the   attention  of 
people  here  has  been  largely  diverted   from 
Islandjaifairs  and  mainly  engrossed  with  t: 
same  great  question  that  has   exercised 
people  of  the  United  States — the  Presj 
ial   election.     The  major  part  of  th^po^u 
lation  of  these   Islands  is  American,  and 
most  of  those  who  are  not  American — Brit- 
ish,   German,   and  others — are  thoroughly 
Americanized  in  their  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings.    In  fact,  most   foreigners  who  have 
money  invested  here,  whether  in  business, 
plantations   or   otherwise,    whatever    their 
nationality,  look  upon  the  United  States  as 
a  kind  of  foster-mother,  and  San  Francisco 
as   an   embodiment  of  the   United    States. 
Their  outside  dealings  are  chiefly  with  San 
Francisco — there   they    send    the    bulk  of 
their   produce  and  from  there  they  procure 
the  bulk  of    their    supplies.     When    they 
leave  the  Islands  forj  a  little  rest  or  recrea- 
tion   they  usually    go   to   San    Francisco. 
Moreover,    it     is    generally    conceded    by 
foreigners   of  all  nationalities  that  in  the 
event  of  this  little   Kingdom  losing  its  in. 
dependence    and    becoming    a    possession 
of    any  of  the  Great    Powers,  the   United 
States  has  the  first,  the  strongest,  and  the 
best    claim    to    possessorship.     Indeed,  if 
annexation  to  some  foreign  nation  were  im- 
perative, and  the  choice  of  nationality  were 
left  to  the  foreign  population  of  the  Islands, 
I  think  I  am  correct  in   saying  that  almost 
every  white  man  in  the  country  woiild  vote 
for  cession  to  the  United  States.  The  strong 
American  feeling,  as   exhibited  by  those  of 
other  than  American  nationality,  undoubt- 
edly owes  its  existence   mainly  to  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty.     I  have  made  this  little  di- 
gression for    the    purpose   of  showing  vfjtiy 
the  people  here  have  taken  such  a  deep  in- 
terest in   your   Presidential    election,     pt 
course,  we   are  naturally   divided   betweelji 
the   two   great  parties,  some   favoring   the' 
Republican  side  and  others  the  Democratic. 
The  arrival  of  the  "Alameda,"  which   was 
to  bring  the  news  of  the  election,  was  look- 
ed   for    with  keen    interest.     Republicans 
were  confident  that  their  man  was  elected, 
and  Democrats  were  equally   confident  of 
the  success  of  theirs.     As  the  steamer  near- 
ed  the  wharf  it  was   announced   from  her 
deck  that  Cleveland  was   President, 
publicans  were  naturally   disappointed  and 
Democrats  as  naturally  jubilant.     The  first 
feeling  of    disappointment,  however,  soon 
yielded  to  the  better  feeling  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Amerioan  to  acquiesce  in  the 
choice  of  the  majority,  and  should  the  mail 
now  overdue  bring  a  confirmation  of    the 
previous  news,  we   shall   gracefujly  accept 
the  situation.  Cobb, 

goNOLULu,  December  1,  1884, 


For  years  past  we  have  devoted  attention 
to  the  Australian  mail  service,  well  know- 
ing the  great  importance  that  its  mainten- 
ance confers  on  the  manufacturing  interests 
especially  of  this  Continent.  Since  the 
clause  in  the  Shipping  Bill  which  set  apart 
a  certain  amount  annually  for  transporta- 
tion of  mails  was  rejected,  we  felt  timorous 
as  to  the  action  of  the  Colonists  in  the  near 
future.  Notwithstanding  all  the  promises 
that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  both  by 
the  British  and  American  Governments  to 
aid  the  enterprise,  the  entire  responsibility 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  Colonies  for  up- 
wards of  nine  years,  and  most  nobly  has 
the  burden  been  borne.  Their  patience  hav- 
ing become  exhausted  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  has  given  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  its  support,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  United  States  has  violated  its 
ges,  and  in  no  way  contributed  to  the 
udertaking. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city 
recently  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Colon- 
ists expressing  a  hope  that  the  present  mail 
steamship  service  with  New  South  Wales 
and  New  Zealand  may  be  permanently  con- 
tinued for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  com- 
munities concerned,  and  pledging  itsslf  to 
exercise  every  possible  influence  with  Con- 
gress to  obtain  a  grant  towards  its  support . 
Relying  upon  this  representation,the  Colony 
of  New  Zealand  has  bravely  stepped  into 
the  breach  and  renewed  the  contract  on  it> 
own  responsibility  for  a  further  period  of 
twelve  months .  Time  and  again  when  the 
Shipping  Bill  was  before  Congress  we  im- 
plored of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  aiid  citizens  generally,  to 
press  upon  the  California  delegation  at 
Washington'  the  necessity  of  exerting  them- 
selves in  that  direction,  but  with  little 
effect.  Now,  however,  as  the  danger  is  felt 
to  be  imminent  and  they  perceive  that  the 
line  is  likely  to  be  discontinued  unless 
Americans  do  their  part  of  the  good  work, 
traders  and  manufacturers  have  been 
aroused  from  their  lethargic  state  at  which 
we  rejoice,upon  the  well-recognized  principle 
—  "better  late  than  never." 

We  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1872  when  a  subsidy  to  the  Webb  line 
of  steamers  was  under  discussion  in  Con- 
gress, Senator  Chandler  then  stated  that 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  subsidize 
the  line,  whenever  vessels  of  the  tonnage 
and  power  that  have  been  for  years  running 
were  placed  in  the  service.  That  pledge 
has  never  yet  been  redeemed,  but  the  con 
trary,  and  a  gross  imposition  has  been 
practiced  on  the  Colonists,  by  excessive 
charges  for  the  carriage  of  English  Austra- 
lian mails  across  the  Continent  of  America. 
It  is  indeed  humiliating  that  a  country  such 
as  the  United  States  with  fifty  millions  of 
people  should  memorialize  a  Colony  of  a 
few  thousand  to  continue  a  line  of  steamers 
bj'  which  our  trade  derives  such  vast  ad- 
vantages as  shown  by  the  Customs  returns 
which  are  increasing  monthly.  For  the 
honor  of  the  country  we  trust  we  shall  be 
spared  such  humiliation  in  the  future . 


AUr    ITNDEBHAKDieADIE  DEFEATED. 


Although  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment evinced  its  displeasure  in  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  course  taken  by  Congress  in 
rejecting  the  subsidy  clause,  still  it  was 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
to  arise  from  a  continuance  of  the  contract, 
and  accordingly  a  private  arrangement  was 
entered  into  with  the  contractors  by  which 
that  Colony  bound  itself  to  contribute 
£11,000  annually  towards  the  line,i)rovided 
"Sydney  was  continued  as  the  final  port  o' 
arrival  and  dispatch . ' '  This  arrangement 
was  made  without  the  consent,  or  concur- 
rence of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
and  on  its  becoming  public  the  Executive  of 
that  Colony  repudiated  the  transaction,  and 
properly  insisted  that  as  New  Zealand  had 
renewed  the  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  on  its  own  responsibility,  any 
money  paid  by  another  Government  should 
come  directly  to  the  former  and  be  entirely 
under  its  control.  We  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  the  columns  of  the  Meechant  that 
New  Zealand  would  hold  the  controlling 
power  when  once  it  reached  the  position  it 
now  occupies,  and  we  specially  directed  at 
tentiou  to  what  might  and  now  has  actually 
taken  place.  The  Sydney  people  are  afraid 
that  Melbourne  will  be  selected  by  the  New 
Zealanders  as  the  terminus  of  the  route, 
hence  arises  the  act  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Executive  in  contributing  its  share  of  the 
subsidy  which  the  Legislature  was  evidently 
unwilling  to  sanction . 


THE  MERCHANTS  A  WD  THE  TREATY. 


Imitation  is  the  sincerest  kind  of  flattery. 
The  Merchant  therefore  cannot  feel  other 
than  gratified  at  the  signal  proof  of  appre- 
ciation of  its  advocacy  of  the  Hawaiian 
Treaty  by  leading  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  evidenced  by  their  memorial  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  which  appeared 
in  the  press  despatches  this  week.  This 
memorial  is  taken  bodily  from  editorial 
articles  in  the  Merchant,  the  phraseology 
being  only  slightly  altered  in  some  cases. 
The  figures,  comparative  statements  and 
points  of  value  are  all  the  work  of  this 
journal.  As  we  have  already  said  this 
fact  is  gratifying  to  us,  but  our  sense  of 
gratitude  would  have  been  increased  if  the 
source  of  information,  deemed  important 
enough  to  be  telegraphed  for  presentation 
to  the  Senate,  had  been  acknowledged.  It 
cost  us  considerable  time,  labor  and  money 
to  prepare  and  publish  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion, and  as  we  receive  but  scant  support 
in  a  business  way  from  the  gentlemen 
appropriating  our  work,  it  would  have 
looked  better  on  their  part  to  have  credited 
us  with  the  statement  and  argument,  and 
appended  thereto  a  simple  endorsement. 
Of  course  we  hope  that  the  memorial  will 
do  effective  work.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  have  pleased  us  better  if  our  services 
had  been  recognized,  as  they  should  have 
been. 


A    MARKED     INJUSTICE. 


For  years  past  the  American  mails  have 
been  conveyed  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  San  Francisco  without  any 
charge  whatever.  I'et  the  British  Govern- 
ment without  consulting  New  Zealand,  con- 
sented to  allow  Americans  at  least  $100,000 
a  year  for  the  carriage  of  the  English  por- 
tion of  the  mails  arriving  by  the  Australian 
steamers,  across  the  Continent  of  America, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  Colony  that 
has  in  so  spirited  a  manner  started  and  fos- 
tered this  grand  national  undertaking.  We 
trust  that  Congress  will  see  the  manifest 
injustice  of  this  change,  and  cause  it  to  be 
remitted  at  an  early  period. 


While  speaking  of  this  subject  we  will 
also  refer  to  the  practice  of  some  few  jour- 
nalists in  the  East  and  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  California  of  appropriating,  and 
publishing  without  credit,  original  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Merchant.  We 
trust  that  such  dishonest  practices  will 
cease. 


FREDERICK    MARRIOTT. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CONVEHTTIOX. 


samples  of  wine,  exhibited  at  the 
Third  Annual  State  Viticultural  Conven- 
tion, have  been  packed  and  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing authorities  for  critical  examination  : 
First,  to  Dr.  Blankenhom  of  Karlsruhe, 
Germany;  Second,  to  Baron  Babo  of  Klos- 
ternenburg;  Third,  to  Professor  Dr.  Birsch, 
of  Vienna .  The  opinions  of  these  gentle- 
jnen  vvjU  be  anxionsly^  looked  for, 


It  is  necessarj',  in  order  to  further  the 
viticultural  interests  of  California,  that  the 
full  short-hand  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Third  Annual  State  Viticultural  Con- 
veiition,  together  with  the  papers  read  and 
resdlotions  submitted  and  passed,  should 
be  i|nblished  and  widely  distributed.  It  is 
impbssible  that  this  work  can  be  done  by 
the  >  State  Printer.  Hitherto,  similar  re- 
ports of  Conventions  have  been  published 
by  the  San  Francisco  Merchant,  the  ex- 
pense in  connection  therewith,  falling  upon 
the  proprietor.  It  is  considered  only  just 
that  a  proportion  of  this  expense  should  be 
borne  by  the  viticuiturists  themselves,  and, 
wit^  that  object  in  view,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlwnen  have  individually  subscribed  for  a 
Cjjfrtain  number  of  copies.  Should  any  viti- 
«ilturists  who  were  not  present  at  the  Con- 
tention, or  who  had  left  San  Francisco  be- 
fore the  circulation  of  the  list,  feel 
disposed  to  assist  in  an  early  and 
satisfactory  publication  of  the  report  of 
these  proceedings  they  will  confer  a  favor 
by  kindly  communicating,  without  delay, 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  S.  F.  Merchant, 
informing  him  of  the  number  of  copies  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  subscribe.  The 
original  list  was  circulated  through  the 
kiudness  of  Mr.  George  West  of  Stockton, 
the  price  of  each  copy  being  flxed  at  fifty 
1  cents, 


We  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  of  the  death, 
on  IGth  inst.,  of  Mr.  Frederick  Marriott, 
the  late  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  Letter,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
Mr.  Marriott  was  born  in  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex, England,  on  July  10,  1805 .  Prior  to 
his  arrival  in  California  in  1849,  he  had 
passed  a  few  years  of  his  life  in  India,  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  engaged  in  journalism  in  London 
and  was  publisher  of  the  first  illustrated 
paper  in  the  world,  the  London  Weekly 
Chronicle,  which  contained  cuts  depicting 
the  scenes  in  the  Greenacre  murder.  This 
was  so  successful  that,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  Mr.  Marriott  started 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  When  in 
California  he  first  went  to  the  mines  and 
subsequently  was  engaged,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  real  estate  business .  In  July, 
1856,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
News  Letter,  as  a  small  four-page  sheet  of 
letter  paper,  the  middle  pages  being  left 
blank  for  correspondence.  This  journal 
has  since  been  continued  with  uninterrupt- 
ed success  by  Mr .  Marriott,  and  it  stands 
to-day  as  the  most  popular  weekly  journal 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  deceased  gentle-  ' 
man  leaves  a  widow,  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  who  have  our  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  affliction. 


The  imports  of  raw  silk  at  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  for  the  month  of  November, 
1884,  were  2,656  bales,  valued  at  $1,516,- 
186;  imports  of  waste  silk  and  pierced 
cocoons,  etc.,  in  same  period,  394  pkgs,  val» 
lied  at  $83,877, 
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VITICULTURE. 


SoUs  of  the  Old  World. 


From  the  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Wel- 

more,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 

State  Viticultural  Commission. 


For  the  sake  of  camparisou  and  general 
information,  I  will  give  descriptions  of  the 
soils  and  physical  characteristics  of  some  of 
the  vineyards  of  the  Old  World,  where 
celebrated  commercial  types  are  produced. 

BURGUNDY. 

The  Department  of  Cote  d'Or,  France, 
comprises  the  true  Burgundy  district,  al- 
though commercial  Burgundy  types  em- 
brace also  wines  from  neighboring  districts, 
more  or  less  blended  with  heavj'  wines 
from  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  cele- 
brated vineyards  of  Volnay,  Pommard, 
Clos  de  Vougeot,  Chambertin,  etc.,  are  in 
the  Cote  d'Or. 

The  fine  wines  come  from  the  slopes  of 
the  rolling,  calcareous,  oolitnic  hills,  sni' 
rounded  by  tertiary  alluvion,  and  overlying 
calcareous  gravelly,  marly,  and  sandy  allu- 
vial subsoils.  The  ordinary  wines  come 
from  the  surrounding  alluvions.  The  fol- 
lowing are  analyses  of  the  soils  of  three  of 
the  important  vineyards  : 


Soil  Contents. 


Mon- 
traehet. 


Komanee- 

Conti. 


Cnamber- 
tin. 


Alkaline  HatU 

Carbonate  of  Ihiie. 

Na;;nesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  acid . . . 

Alumina     

Soluble  silica 

Orj.'anic  matters  . . 
Insoluble  residue  . 

Totals 


O.H73 

1.034 

1.7.V2 

7.934 

0.821 

0.987 

9.349 

7.392 

0  321 

0.257 

3.tJ72 

3.476 

0  567 

0.871 

2.034 

2.785 

80.511 

75.264 

100.00 

100.00 

0.931 
2.127 
2.298 
2.961 
0.235 
2.063 
0.110 
1.973 
87.302 


Analyses  of  the  matters  contained  in  the 
rocks  show  from  55  to  96  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron  in  small 
proportions . 

Some  similarity  in  appearance  and  geo- 
logical formation  may  he  traced  between 
the  hills  and  slopes  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Arroyo  del  Valle,  near  Livermore,  in  this 
State,  and  those  of  the  Cote  d'Or  ;  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are,  however,  different,  for 
in  Burgundy,  only  very  hardy  vines  can  be 
cultivated,  and  late  ripening  grapes  could 
not  be  matured.  Eain  also  falls  in  the 
Summer  there,  while  cloudless  skies  pre- 
vail over  the  Livermore  Valley.  Experi- 
ments, however,  with  vines  in  my  own  vine- 
yard show  great  vigor  and  disposition  to 
fertility  with  Burgundy  stocks  ;  the  future 
will  test  the  quality  of  the  wine. 

THE    CHAMPAONK   COUNTBT. 

The  Department  of  the  Marne,  including 
the  famous  champagne  vineyards,  lies  east 
of  Paris,  and  on  the  northern  limit  of  viti- 
culture. Only  early  ripening  and  hardy 
varieties  can  be  grown  there,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  wine  stronger  than  ten  to  ten 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  alcohol,  even  with 
the  Pinot  varieties,  which  are  cultivated. 
Fermentation  is  checked  by  the  cold  weath- 
er, and  resumes  the  next  Spring.  Efforts 
to  keep  new  wines  in  bottle  caused  the  in- 
vention and  perfection   of  sparkling  wine. 

The  surface  soil  is  shallow;  the  subsoil  is 
calcareous  and  chalky.  Analysis  of  the 
subsoil  shows  carbonate  of  lime,  80  ;  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  2;  clay,  or  silica,  18. 
Analysis  of  surface  soil  at  Ay,  shows,  alka«> 
line  salts,  0.985;  carbonate  of  lime,  28.862; 
magnesia,  1.401;  oxide  of  iron,  4.545;  phos- 
phoric acid,  0.147;  alumina,  0.849;  soluble 


silica,   0.095;   organic   matters,   3750;   in- 
soluble residue,  59.366. 

COTE-ROTIE. 

The  wines  of  Cote-Kotie  are  produced  in 
the  Department  of  Cotes  du  Khone,  from 
granitic  slopes,  with  southwest  exposure. 
The  climate  is  comparatively  arid,  resemb- 
ling that  of  Southern  California  in  many 
respects.  The  varieties  cultivated  are  the 
Serine  (now  recognized  to  be  the  Fetite- 
Syrah),  a  red  wine  stock,  and  Vioynitr 
(white). 

Analysis  of  soil  shows :  Alkaline  salts, 
0.940;  carbonate  of  lime,  1.384;  magnesia, 
0.497;  oxide  of  iron,  10.00;  phosphoric 
acid,  0.259;  alumina,  2.326;  soluble  silica, 
0.940;  organic  matter,  6.551;  insoluble  res- 
idue, 77.103. 

HKKMITAOE. 

The  Hermitage  wines,  from  the  same 
department  as  the  preceding,  are  made 
from  the  same  red  wine  variety  ( P elite- Syrah, 
blended  with  Rmissanne  (white)  princijially. 
The  soil  aualj'ses  show  essentially  the  same 
characteristics  as  that  of  Cote-Kotie,  with 
the  difference  of  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  in  greater  proportions,  viz  ;  2.65 
in  portions  where  minimum  quality  is  pro- 
duced; 35.52  where  medium  quality  grows; 
5.56  where  the  best  wine  is  recognized. 
Ten  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thous- 
andths of  iron  characterizes  the  soil  of 
lowest'  grade;  3.53  that  of  medium;  4.04 
that  of  the  best.  The  best  grade  shows  the 
largest  percentages  of  organic  matter  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

Such  comparative' analyses  as  are  made 
of  different  parts  of  the  Hermitage  soils 
demonstrate  that  the  Sfcrets  of  fine  dis- 
tinctions cannot  be  traced  by  the  chemist. 
Hermitage  eoils  are  all  granitic,  as  the  soils 
of  the  Cajon  Valley  are  in  this  State,  and 
appear  to  vary  by  the  admixture,  more  or 
less,  of  loose  granitic  debris,  with  a  kind  of 
red  pastry  granitic  alluvium,  similar  to  thi 
subsoil  of  the  Cajon.  As  these  proportions 
vary,  as  explained  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the 
test  tube,  the  quality  of  wine  varies.  An 
acre  of  the  so-called  granitic  part  of  the 
Hermitage  is  valued  at  from  $2,500  to 
$3,500;  while  thac  which  has  more  mix- 
ture of  the  soil  formations  is  worth  almost 
double. 

FRONTIGNAN. 

The  famous  Frontignan  Muscat  wines 
were  made  from  the  Muscat  blanc  variety, 
known  here  as  Frontignan,  in  the  south  of 
France,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Soil  cal- 
careous, mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  and 
washed  gravel;  percentage  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  42.85;  alkaline  salts,  0.57;  magnesia, 
0.10;  oxide  of  iron,  2.25;  phosphoric  acid' 
0.13;  organic  matters,  6.50;  alumina,  1.49; 
soluble  silica,  0.30;  insoluble  matter,  45.81. 

The  Lunel  Muscats  came  from  gravelly 
calcareous  clay  in  the  same  district. 

EOUSSILLON. 

The'wines  known  as  Koussillons  in  trade 
come  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
France,  towards  the  Spanish  border.  The 
varieties  are  Mataro,  Carignan,  and  Gren- 
ache,  Mataro  predominating.  The  general 
characteristic  of  the  country  is  granitic 
schist,  yellowish  and  reddish.  The  greater 
part  of  the  best  vineyards  is  on  steep  hill- 
sides, where  the  soil  is  supported  by  ter- 
races. Analysis  of  soil  at  Banyuls-sur-mer 
shows,  alkaline  salts,  1.235;  carbonate  of 
lime,  0.909;  magnesia,  0.882;  oxide  of  iron, 
10.746;  phosphoric  acid,  0.109;  alumina, 
5.02;  soluble  silica,  0.963;  organic  matters, 
4.478;  insoluble  residue,  75.658. 

Other  analyses  show  practically  the  same 
results.  This  is  a  country  for  fine  sweet 
wines  as  well  as  heavy  dull  reds. 


UADIIiAN . 

The  Madiran  wines,  valued  in  Paris  for 
their  firmness  for  blends,  their  tannin  and 
color,  owe  their  main  properties  to  the 
Tannat,  which  I  procured  for  this  State 
through  Mr.  Stanislas  Baron,  of  Paris, 
three  years  ago.  It  is  now  sustaining  its 
French  record  for  tannin  by  actual  experi- 
ment here.  It  produces  its  valued  product 
at  Madiran,  in  the  upper  Pyrenees,  on  an 
alluvial  deposit,  mixed  with  clay  and  sili- 
cious  sand  frbm  the  mountains,  with  an 
abundance  ot  washed  gravel,  with  some 
calcareous  matter  and  marly  subsoil. 

The  Landes. — Wines  of  good  quality 
are  produced  in  the  Department  of  Landes, 
south  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  Atlantic,  near 
Spain.  At  Cape  Breton,  vines  are  cultiv- 
ated on  the  east  slopes  of  the  sand  dunes 
along  the  seacoast.  These  sand  dunes  are 
similar  in  aspect  to  those  along  the  coast 
near  San  Francisco.  Analysis  shows  98.80 
of  silicious  sand  and  1.20  of  fragments  of 
shells,  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Traces 
of  sea  salt  are  found  by  washing  the  sand. 
The  vines  are  protected  against  the  moving 
sands  andthe  sea  breezes  by  palisades. Spaces 
about  the  vineyards  are  left,  where  sand  is 
obtained  ^to  renew  the  soils  (?)  with  new 
elements.  These  vineyards  are  known  to 
have  existed  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  comfort  from  the 
analysis  of  the  Cape  Breton  soils. 

Bobdbaux.— Bordeaux  wines  may  be  class- 
ified as  those  coming  from  rich  alluvial 
bottom  lands  along  the  Gironde,  Garonne, 
and  Dordogne,  called  vins  de  Palus  (bottom 
land  wines,)  and  the  graves,  which  come 
from  gravelly,  sandy  loams,  overlying 
sandy  clay  or  a  conglomerated  ferruginous 
layer  of  impervious  gravel,  called  alios. 
The  claret  vineyards  of  the  Medoo  are  on 
gently  undulating,  gravelly  slopes,  with  a 
general  easterly  inclination  towards  the 
Gironde,  which  is  practically  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  This  narrow  vine-bearing  slope  is 
limited  on  the  west  by  sand  dunes  a  few 
hundred  feet  high,  the  only  shelter  from 
the  Altantie  breezes.  The  Medoo  vine- 
yards have  salt  water  on  both  sides  and  the 
climate  is  decidedly  fresh.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  wear  an  overcoat  while  I  was 
there  watching  the  vintage. 

The  analysis  of  the  soil  at  Chateau 
Lafitto  is  as  follows:  Smooth- washed  quartz 
pebbles,  62.90;  fine  sand,  28.30;  pure  silica, 
6.22;  total  silicious  elements,  97.42;  humus, 
1.28;  alumina,  0.754;  lime,  0.04;  oxide  of 
iron,  0.086. 

The  soil  at  Chateaux  Margaux  shows  : 
Potash  and  soda,  1.291;  carbonate  of  lime, 
0.891;  magnesia,  0.263;  oxide  of  iron, 
3.341;  phosphoric  acid,  0.147;  "alumina, 
1.59;  soluble  silica,  0.38;  organic  matter, 
6.67;  insoluble  residue,  85.427. 

At  Chateau  Yquem,  further  inland,  alu- 
mina shows  4.675,  making  a  firmer  soil.  In 
other  respects  the  analysis  is  practically 
the  same  as  at  Chateau  Margaux.  Yquem 
products  the  finest  Sauterne;  Margaux,  one 
of  the  four  highest  graded  clarets. 

Nothing  could  be  deduced  from  the  com- 
parison of  soils  at  Margaux  and  Yquem  as 
to  the  essential  differences  between  soils  for 
fine  white  and  red  wines.  Margaux  is, 
however,  too  near  the  sea  to  properly  ripen 
Sauterne  grapes,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Mddoc  claret  gaapes  produce  their  best  re- 
sults under  the  influence  of  salt  sea  breezes. 
Here,  again,  is  an  instunce  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  studying  climatic  influences. 
Moreover,  it  seems  that  fine  clarets  with 
certain  varieties  of  vines  may  be  looked  for 
from  light  sandy  soils  in  moist  seacoast  at- 


mospheres, a  good  proportion  of  iron  am 
potash  being  present. 

Cognac. — The  soil  of  the  cognac  brandy 
vineyards  may  be  described  as  generally  a 
light  calcareous  clay  or  sand,  overlying 
chalk  or  oolithic  deposits.  The  climate  is 
unfavorable  to  the  good  maturity  of  wine 
grapes;  the  Folk  Blanche  produces  well, but 
makes  a  wine  that  will  not  keep  six  months 
— from  five  to  seven  per  cent  in  alcoholic 
strength.  Cognac  may  be  described  as  dif. 
tilled  from  greenish  wine,  produced  over 
chalk  beds. 

Cahors. — The  wines  of  Cahors,  valuable 
in  blending  Bordeaux  clarets  with  light 
white  wines,  come  from  calcareous  slopes 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lot;  clay  and 
sand  are  associated  with  the  lime.  The  win 
is  finest  where  the  sand  predominates. 

Alsace. — In  Alsace  the  Zahnacker  winei 
are  produced  on  soils  having  87.58  insol 
uble  matter;  2.049  organic  matter;  2.5 
alumina;  4.65  oxide  of  iron;  1.34  of  lime; 
0.973  alkaline  salts. 

Spain. — The  greater  part  of  the  vines  of 
Xeres,  Son  Lucar,  and  Trebugena — sherry 
varieties — are  planted  in  albar'issa  soil, 
which  contains  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with  clay  and  a 
little  sand  and  magnesia. 

In  Malaga,  the  vines  are  mostly  on 
benches  and  steep  hillsides,  soil  is  slaty 
clay,  traversed  by  quartz  veins.  Don  Simon 
Koxas  Clemente  records  that  the  wines  of 
Malaga  vary  in  quality  inversely  as  to  quan- 
tity, and  that  as  soon  as  the  bottom  lauds 
were  irrigated  and  given  over  to  other  cul- 
tures, the  vines  ascended  the  uuirrigated 
hills  and  quality  of  product  was  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Sicily. — The  best  and  most  durable  Mar- 
salla  wines  come  from  red  gravelly  soils. 
The  porous  rich  soils  yield  stronger  wine 
and  greater  quantity,  but  less  agreeable  to 
drink  and  frequently  spoiling  easily. 

Germany— Johannisberg  wine  is  made 
from  a  southeasterly  and  southwesterly  ex- 
posure on  a  hillside,  with  subsoil  of  clay 
schist  mixed  with  gravel.  The  surface  soil 
shows:  humus  2;  carbonate  of  lime,  9;  alu- 
mina, 12;  silica,  73;  organic  debris,  3; 
magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  traces. 

Liebfraumilch shows:  Potash,  3.86;  soda, 
5.49;  lime,  3.11;  magnesia,  1.90;  oxide  of 
iron  and  manganese,  7.25;  alumina,  8.30; 
silica,  67.90. 

Deideshi  im  shows  94  per  cent  silica  and 
no  lime . 

Madeira. — The  best  wines  occupy  the 
south  slopes.  The  soils  are  generally  rock, 
mixed  with  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  sometimes 
pure  volcanic  cinders,  gray  or  black.  The 
sandy  and  rooky  soils  bear  the  best  vine- 
yards. 


! 


Keceipta  of 4'aliforiiin  Wliie^and  Brandy 
111  Sew  York. 


A  recent  telegram  from  New  York  says . 
Bonfort's  Wine  Circular  gives  the  follow- 
ing staticsticK.  The  number  of  gallons  of 
California  wine  arrived  at  this  port  via  the 
Isthmus  during  November  was  61,565, 
against  114,834  last  November.  Total  for 
the  eleven  months,  1,014,000  against  1,- 
107,000  for  the  same  period  in  1883.  The 
receipts  of  California  brandy  were  9,285 
gallons,  against  J, 369  in  November  last 
year.  Total  for  the  eleven  months,  31,750 
gallons,  which  is  14,000  gallons  less  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 


Subscribe  for  the  Meecbant;  only  three 
dollars  a  year. 
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OLIVE  CULTURE. 


PHUNING  THE  OLIVE  THEE. 

The  requiremeut  of  a  good  shape  is  the 
same  in  the  olive  tree  as  iu  any  other  fruit 
tree.  All  di.seasej  or  dead  wood  should  he 
removed;  all  unnecessary  growth  cut  back. 
The  top  of  the  tree  should  be  allowed  free 
circulation  of  air  in  its  center,  and  the  head 
be  well-balauoed.  In  locations  exposed  to 
high  winds  the  stem  of  the  olive  tree 
should  be  kept  l^w  and  shaped  shrub-like. 
This  has  th.;  advantage  of  allowing  picking 
by  liand  without  using  a  ladder.  To  shape 
the  tree  right,  begin  in  its  youth,  when  it 
has  reached  live  feet  in  height,  by  cutting  off 
the  lower  laterals,  and  allowing  only  the 
upper  three  or  four  laterals  to  develop;  cut 
oti'  the  head  just  above  the  top-most  laterals. 
The  year  after  cut  off  the  central  shoot  of 
the  principal  branches;  prestrve  the  less 
horizontal  branches.  The  third  year  cut  off 
the  central  shoot  of  each  branch  above  the 
laterals  best  developed.  The  subsequent 
years  cut  the  centrals  in  a  way  that  the 
upper  laterals  expand  and  thus  shape  the 
crown  spherical.  The  pruning  operations 
should  be  done  early  in  the  Spring.  Do 
not  allow  any  superfluous  shoots  from 
branches  at  any  time,  nor  any  suckers.  Cut 
with  a  sharp  knife;  cut  early  while  the 
shoots  are  yet  soft,  as  thus  the  wounds 
will  easily  heal.  A  rule  given  by  the  French 
author  Contance  is  to  leave  six  or  eight 
branches  for  forming  the  head.  If  cereals 
are  to  be  grown  between  the  olive  trees,  he 
considers  five  feet  a  convenient  bight  for 
the  stem.  F.  Pohndoeff. 

In  all  countries  of  semi-tropical  climate 
in  the  old  world,  the  olive  takes  the  place 
of  butter  and  even  meat.  Kancid  butter 
to  an  Italian,  accustomed  to  the  delicate 
flavor  of  the  olive,  is  the  sum  of  all  abomi- 
nations. A  dozen  olive  trees  are,  to  the  Ita- 
lian laborer  and  his  family,  what  a  cow  is 
to  the  poor  families  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries, the  source  of  half  their  living.  The 
olive  preserved  iu  brine  is  palatable  and 
wholesome  as  food.  As  oil  it  enters  into  all 
the  delicacies  that  butter  does  in  a  northern 
climate.  It  is  free  from  animal  taint,  will 
retain  its  virtues  longer  and  is  every  way 
superior  to  butter;  so  says  the  child  of  the 
olive  land.  The  olive  flourishes  best  in  a  dry, 
rocky  soil,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will 
grow,  and  when  planted  lives  for  centuries 
without  care,  yielding  annually  large  crops 
of  fruit.  The  first  planters  of  the  olive, 
like  those  of  the  grape,  sought  the  low, 
moist  gi'ouuds  with  the  like  result,  i.  e. 
failure.  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
has  a  grove  of  several  thousand  on  dry 
hills  which  is  now  the  source  of  consider- 
able income.  The  hills  around  Los  Gatos, 
from  the  best  accounts,  are  eminently 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  olive.  It  is 
of  slow  growth  but  a  dozen  years  will  see  it 
in  good  bearing.  Every  family  should  set 
ont  a  few  trees .  They  will  be  young  and 
brar  when  grape  vines  planted  at  the  same 
time  would  be  old  and  useless.  They  will 
add  year  by  year  to  the  value  of  the  home, 
and  are  better  to  leave  children  than  money 
or  stocks. — Los  Gatos  Mail. 

A  short  time  ago  a  statement  was  made 
iu  one  of  the  papers  of  Santa  Barbara  that 
the  olive  oil  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  that 
county  commanded  a  better  price  in  the 
New  Orleans  market  than  that  brought 
from  abroad.  This  is  not  a  matter  for  won- 
4  rment  since  Mr.  Cooper's  oil  is  unadult- 
erated whereas  that  brought  from   foreign 


ports  is  largely  mixed  with  the  oil  of  the 
cotton  seed  and  other  vegetable  oils.  Every 
planter  in  Southern  California  should  de- 
vote some  portion  of  his  land  to  the  culture 
of  the  olive.  All  the  products  of  the  tree 
meet  with  a  ready  demand  at  remunerative 
prices  all  over  the  wor'd.  The  man  who 
will  plant  and  properly  care  for  ten  acres  of 
olive  trees  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  for- 
tune not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  chil 
dren's  children. — Los  Aiigeks  Herald . 

The  olive  crop  this  year  in  most  places 
where  the|trees  have  received  proper  care 
is  quite  heavy,  and  the  picking  and  pack- 
ing process  has  commenced,  some  having 
already  been  prepared  for  the  market  and 
bring  $]  per  gallon.  The  Kimball  Broth- 
ers having  prepared  some  for  the  New 
Orleans  exhibit,  and  those  we  have  ob- 
served from  the  fruitful  trees  of  Prof.  Rice 
aud  Mr.  Scholl,  not  only  look  fine,  but  give 
evidence  that  the  olive  crop  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  profitable  for  this 
section  to  be  found  in  all  the  fruit  catalogue. 
The  olive  orchards  of  W.  C,  Geo.  L.  and 
F.  A.  Kimball  are  the  most  extensive  of  any 
we  know  of  in  this  portion  of  the  county, 
but  many  other  trees  look  well,  and  are 
heavily  laden,  especially  those  of  Mr. 
Swayne  up  Paradise  valley,  and  many 
young  trees  and  orchards  are  making  fair 
promise.  Olive  culture  certainly  deserves 
more  attention  by  most  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers. —  National  City  Record. 

This  subject  is  of  such  importance  to 
horticulture  that  it  should  by  no  means  be 
lopt  sight  of  by  our  friends.  We  know  of 
no  olive  orchard  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
cannot  assign  any  reason  for  the  omission 
on  the  part  of  our  orchardists,  unless  it  is 
through  oversight  or  want  of  information 
iu  regard  to  the  value  of  olives.  If  the 
olive  has  been  tried,  however,  and  failed  to 
give  promise  of  success,  we  trust  our 
readers  will  not  omit  to  apprise  us  of  the 
fact  for  publication.  We  must  strive  to 
give  all  publicity  to  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  even  if  it  records  an  honest 
failure.  The  olive  has  been  propagated  in  our 
State  by  seeds  and  cuttings.  Experiments 
with  seeds  were  made  in  the  grounds  of  the 
State  University,  at  Berkeley,  in  1880. 

The  seed-beds  were  prepared  with  con- 
siderable sand  and  the  seeds  covered,  in 
April,  with  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
soil.  All  through  the  Summer  they  kept 
coming  up,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  about 
half  of  the  seeds  had  started.  Next  year  a 
few  more  plants  appeared  above  the  ground, 
and  through  an  accident  the  rest  of  the 
seeds  were  probably  lost.  In  the  month  of 
March  the  young  seedlingii  were  moved 
and  planted  in  nursery  rows,  3  feet  apart, 
2%  feet  from  each  other.  The  growth  was 
small  and  apparently  made  during  the  Fall. 
The  young  trees  showed  a  strong  tendency 
to  form  a  bush,  but  by  removing  the  side 
shoots  several  times  they  took  kindly  to 
the  standard  form.  The  best  method  of 
cultivation  is  light  irrigation  and  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  soil  around  the  young 
trees.  The  common  and  preferred  method  of 
propagation  is  by  cuttings ;  and  here  it 
would  be  well  for  the  horticulturist  to  ex- 
pect a  large  percentage  of  failures.  We  would 
prefer  nursery  culture  at  first,  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  orchard.  Mr. 
Frank  Kimball,  of  National  City,  who  has 
been  very  successful  in  olive  propagation, 
recommends  the  following  treatment  for 
cuttings  :  The  cutting  should  be  set  about 
three    inches    below    the    surface    of    the 


ground,  the  cutting  being  in  the  center  of  a 
basin  about  three  inches  deep  and  two  feet 
across.  These  basins  should  be  filled  with 
water  three  or  four  times  during  the  Sum- 
mer, breaking  the  ground,  after  each  water- 
ing, very  fine  with  a  hoe,  leaving  the  basin 
all  ready  for  the  next  irrigation.  The  earth 
should  be  trod  very  firmly  around  the  cut- 
ting from  top  to  bottom.  Too  much  moist- 
ure is  worse  than  too  little,  for  if  planted 
late  and  neglected,  many  of  them  will  start 
the  next  year  from  the  effect  of  the  Winter 
rains.  In  one  instance  the  cuttings  were 
known  to  remain  dormant  for  five  years  ! 
Mr.  Kimball  has  cut  limbs  in  every  month 
from  July  to  December  and  found  little 
difference  in  results .  Cuttings  for  the  nur- 
sery should  not  be  made  more  than  ten 
inches  long,  and  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Mr.  EUwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara 
another  authority  on  the  subject,  recom 
mends  taking  cuttings  from  the  trees  dur- 
ing December  and  January.  They  should 
be  neatly  trimmed,  without  bruising,  and 
carefully  trenched  in  loose,  sandy  soil .  They 
should  be  planted  in  nursery  or  permanent 
sites  from  20th  of  February  to  20th  of 
March,  depending  on  the  season.  The 
ground  should  be  well  prepared,  sufficiently 
dry  and  the  weather  warm.  About  three- 
fourths  of  all  planted  may  be  expected  to 
grow.  Mr.  Cooper  places  his  cuttings  in 
the  ground  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
the  top  to  the  north  barely  covered.  The 
cuttings  will  first  throw  up  numerous  shoots, 
all  of  which  should  be  left  to  grow  through 
the  first  year,  as  any  disturbance  of  the  top 
affects  the  growth  of  the  roots.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Spring,  when  the  ground  is  warm 
and  sufficiently  dry,  all  sprouts  excepting 
the  one  to  be  preserved  should  be  carefully 
removed,  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  cut- 
ting. The  top  end  of  the  cutting  should 
also  be  removed  by  means  of  a  sharp  saw 

The  longevity  of  the  olive  tree,  its  beauty 
and  value,  cannot  be  too  highly  prized. 
Our  climate  is  undoubtedly  adapted  to  its 
growth,  if  we  may  judge  from  other  local- 
ities where  the  tree  flourishes.  If  any  have 
tried  it  in  Fresno  we  trust  to  hear  from 
I  them. — Fresno  Democrat. 


TEESNO    otiVES. 

St.  Helena,  November  4,  1884. 

G.  Eisen,  Esq. — Deab  Sik  :  I  louud,  on 
my  return  to-daj',  your  package  of  olives, 
and  your  letter  stating  these  to  be  the  fruit 
from  the  olive  trees  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Fresno. 

The  variety  seems  identical  with  olives 
sent  me  last  year  by  Mr.  Kimball  of  San 
Diego  from  trees  of  his  which  belong  to  the 
Mission  variety.  I  regret  you  did  not  send 
some  leaves,  and  beg  you  to  send  some 
now,  for  identification  would  be  more  cer- 
tain by  comparison  of  also  that  element  for 
ascertaining  the  variety. 

I  sent  the  olives  to  both  Professor  Carn- 
son  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa  and  Don  Jose  de  Hidalgo 
Tablada  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  have  the 
opinion  of  these  two  authorities,  and  shall 
let  you  know  their  opinion  of  the  fruit. 

Comparing  the  Fresno  olives  with  others 
growing  at  Mr.  Krug's  ranch  here  and  some 
I  brought  eight  days  ago  f  ron  Mr.  Gallegos' 
Mission  San  Jose  ranch,  I  must  state  that 
the  development  ofjjyours  is  far  ahead  of 
the  others.  There  are  some  ripe  ones 
among  Mr.  Ferguson's,  and  those  yet  rosa- 
colored  and  green  are  in  size  already  larger 
than  the  most  advanced  ones  of  the  Mission 
San  Jose.    The  small  leaves  on  one  of  your  j 


olives  are  identical  with  some  of  the  above 
named  Mission.  The  stone  is  of  exactly 
the  shape  of  olives  from  the  two  places  of 
comparison .  Thus,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
while  the  trees  of  Mr.  Ferguson  seemed 
poorly  trimmed  and  neglected,  the  proof 
exists  that  at  least  the  composition  of  the 
soil  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ferguson  favors 
the  fruit  indeed.  The  stones  seem  largo. 
I  only  compared  one  of  yours  with  the  St. 
Helena  and  Mission  San  Jose  olive  seeds. 
You  have,  doubtless,  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances iu  your  soil  and  climate  there 
for  a  comparatively  early  maturity,  and 
seem  to  be  in  that  regard  on  an  equality 
with  San  Diego.  Mr,  Kimball  stated  last 
year  that  in  some  spots  maturity  was  even 
more  than  a  month  earlier  than  in  others. 
This  may  result  from  location  where  more 
or  less  heat  degrees  are  concentrated  ani 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  development  of  the 
fruit.  The  garden  of  Mr.  Ferguson  is 
shady.  This  would  be  rather  an  obstacle  to 
rapid  maturity,  except  that  in  the  hottest 
time  the  heat  actiug  upon  the  sap,  is  kept 
in  suspense,  shade  notwithstanding.  Like 
all  regions  of  the  State  you  had  a  late 
Spring  and  interruptions  of  heat  of  Summer 
by  cool  days  and  nights.  Is  it  therefore  re- 
markable that  this  year,  which  was  com- 
paratively cool,  the  olives  were  so  early 
ripened,  as  five  to  six  weeks  from  now  may 
be  the  termination  of  maturing  olives  in 
other  parts  of  California  on  the  Mission 
tree? 

All  this  would  indicate  that  the  great 
possibilities  of  fruitfulness  of  Fresno  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  certainty  of  success  with  a 
product  that  is  not  second  to  grajies,  and 
upon  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  too 
humble,  and  in  no  way  fine,  specimens  of 
olive  trees,  I  should  say  to  Fresno  planters, 
don't  neglect  to  follow  the  hints  of  nature; 
plant  olive  trees  and  your  property  will 
gain  in  value. 

It  will  be  wise  to  ascertain  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soil  down  to  a  great  depth  of 
Mr.  Ferguson's  olive  spot,  and  those  who 
have  the  counterpart  of  that  soil  may  pro- 
ceed next  Sjjring  to  set  out  olives.  At  the 
same  time  it  wilt  do  no  harm  to  plant  a 
few  for  trial  in  other  soils.  Mr.  White's 
olive  tree  proves  that  the  prosperity  of  wood 
and  foliage  is  sure  there,  and,  doubtless, 
fruit  will  also  succeed  on  that  tree . 

Now,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  its 
oil  contents  and  taste,  that  matter  can  be 
treated  later,  when  the  cultivation  ot  the 
olive  tree  will  be  a  little  more  generalized. 
Nothing  may  deter  any  one  from  propa- 
gating the  Mission  olive,  which  I  believe> 
as  stated,  is  the  variety  of  Mr.  Ferguson's 
trees,  for  fruit  of  good  shape  and  size  can 
be  obtained  from  it,  and  there  will  be  al- 
ways time  to  graft  a  desired  variety  on  that 
variety.  If  all  your  planters  were  as  glad 
as  I  am  of  this  success  there  with  olives, 
and  the  hopes  engendered  thereby,  there 
would  be  active  planting  in  Fresno  vine- 
yards for  trial  along  the  roads  and  on  the 
borders  of  property.  There  is  money  in 
olives. — F.  Pohndorff  in  Fresno  Eepublican, 

The  Picholine  olive  that  is  deemed  so 
valuable  for  oil  in  Spain,  and  so  extensively 
used  in  pickling  in  France,  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mesas  in  South- 
ern California.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  of  this 
eity,  brought  in  from  Pasadena  recently,  a 
fine  sample  of  this  valuable  fruit,  which 
was  plucked  from  the  fifteen-acre  orchard 
of  C.  T.  Hopkins  in  Pasadena.  This  or- 
chard is  but  two  years  old,  but  from  the 
yield  this  year  it  is  evident  it  will  be  a  huge 
success. — Los  Angeles  Herald . 
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THE    SII.K    IXDt'STBY. 


Its  Present  fStaliiN  In  the  IJutteil  States. 

From  time  to  time  we  read  iu  American 
and  European  papers  alleged  statistics  of 
the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States.  Ee- 
cently  a  German  wool  paper  had  an  article 
referring  to  the  production  of  American  silk 
manufacturers  in  which  the  production  for 
188rt  is  estimated  as  being  worth  $60,000,- 
000.  This  amount  is  in  all  probability 
about  §15,000,000  too  high,  for  last  year 
(1883)  the  production  amounted  to  $44,- 
000,000,  and  since  January  1st  the  produc- 
tion has  been  greatly  restricted  and  will 
hardly  overreach  that  of  1883.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  restx'ietion  are  severely 
felt  -in  all  the  large  silk  producing  points, 
especially  at  Patterson,  ly .  J.,  where,  it  is 
said,  about  5,000  silk  operatives  are  idle. 
The  predominance  of  velvet,  velveteens  and 
plushes  for  ladies'  dresses  in  place  of  silk, 
and  the  tendency  of  fashion  toward  the 
English  lustrous  goods,  as  silk  warp  Henri- 
ettas, have,  to  a  large  extent,  interfered  with 
the  production  of  American  dress  silks. 
Eibbons,  which  iu  prior  years  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  American  silk  manufact- 
ure, are  only  produced  in  limited  quantities, 
most  of  the  mills  now  working  only  three- 
quarter  time .  The  importation  of  silk  goods 
for  the  fii-st  nine  months  of  1884  where  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  imports  of 
velvet  and  plushes,  and  probably  the  im- 
ports for  1884  will  excel  the  total  of  last 
year. 

A  Germany  trade  paper  recently  said 
that  the  English  silk  manufacturers  could 
no  longer  compete  with  the  ribbon  mills  of 
Patcrson,  N.  J.,  and  the  broad  goods  of 
Manchester,  Conn.  In  the  same  article  it 
is  pretended  that  the  American  working 
classes  prefer  costly  silk  dresses  to  other 
goods,  and  that  the  consumption  of  silks 
had  reached  such  dimensions  that  the  pro- 
duction of  France  is  not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  American  consumption.  True,  the 
United  States  consume  proportionately  a 
greatev  amount  of  silks  than  any  other 
country  (China  perhaps  excepted).  The 
amount  may  be  estimated  at  $110,000,000, 
including  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  the 
true  value  of  the  imported  goods,  of  which 
$05,000,000  represents  the  foreign  and  $45,- 
000,000  the  American  production. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  —  that 
France  is  not  able  to  supply  the  American 
market — it  might  be  concluded  that  the 
French  silk  manufacturers  have  so  many 
orders  from  America  that  they  cannot  fill 
them;  while  in  reality  the  French,  German 
and  Swiss  manufacturers  are  loudly  com- 
plaining of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
orders  from  the  United  States  and  conse- 
quent stagnation  of  the  silk  trade.  The 
American  silk  manufacturers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  also  complaining  of  the  de- 
pression. 

The  subjoined  figures  are  intended  to  en- 
able the  European  papers  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  expansion  of  the  silk  industry  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  at  present  447 
silk  manufacturers  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing those  engaged  in  throwing  and  weaving, 
of  which  number  173  are  in  New  York  (city 
and  State),  120  in  New  Jersey,  67  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 36  in  Connecticut,  38  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 9  in  California,  6  in  Illinois,  5  in 
Maryland,  4  in  Ohio,  2  in  Utah,  1  in  Dela- 
ware, Louisiana,  Maine,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  each.  The 
largest  weaving  establishments  are  at  Man- 
chester, Conn.,  in  New  York  city.  West 
Poboken  and  Patersop,  N.  J,    fl^eta  we 


131  mills  producing  dress  goods,  satins, 
handkerchets  and  ribbons;  the  remainder 
manufacture  sewing  silks,  machine  twists, 
dress  and  cloak  trimmings.  Sewings  and 
twist  mills  are  found  principally  in  the  New 
England  States ;  trimming  manufacture  r.s  are 
mostly  located  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  other  large  cities.  Although 
these  mills  produce  about  $40,000,000  worth 
of  goods,  the  imports  since  1882  have  not 
materially  decreased  in  the  volume  of  goods, 
for  prices  two  years  ago  were  from  15  to  20 
percent  higher  than  at  present.  Taking 
the  imports  for  1882  at  $41,400,000  and 
those  of  1883  at  $35,100,000,  a  difference  of 
$6,300,000  is  apparent  on  the  invoice  value, 
but  this  is  fully  equalized  by  the  shrinkage 
of  prices;  in  other  words,  we  imported  for 
$35,000,000  about  as  many  yards,  etc.,  of 
silk  goods  as  for  $41,000,000  in  the  previous 
year.  As  stated  above,  the  imports  for 
1884  largely  exceed  those  of  1883,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  situation  of  the  American  silk 
industry  is  not  very  brilliant  owing  to  the 
excessive  use  of  velvet. 

Why  with  477  mills  in  the  United  States 
the  raw  material  is  not  produced  here  is  the 
question  asked  by  the  foreigners.  Many 
attempts  have  been  and  are  still  being 
made  to  raise  silk,  but  the  product  is  in- 
variably so  high  in  cost  that  no  manufact- 
urer could  entertain  the  thought  of  using 
American  raw  silk.  The  almost  total  lack 
of  experienced  hands,  the  high  cost  of  labor, 
and  the  duty  on  imported  reeling  machin- 
ery, swell  the  cost  price,  and  if,  as  the  silk 
culturists  imagine,  $9  should  be  realized  for 
American  silk,  such  a  price  for  raw  material 
would  put  an  end  to  the  industry  in  this 
country.  What  influence  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  eggs  by  the  Government  will  have 
remains  to  be  seen. — Dry  Goods  Bulletin. 


Tlie  Silk   Culture  Station. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  California  Silk 
Culture  Association  was  held  in  this  city  re- 
cently, Mrs.  E.  B.  Barker,  President. 
After  a  few  remarks  on  unimportant  ques- 
tions, the  main  business  of  the  meeting 
was  laid  before  the  members,  and  Dr.  C. 
A.  Buckbee  was  asked  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  recent  action  taken  by  him  in 
regard  to  the  offer  of  money  made  by 
Congress.  Dr.  Buckbee  said  he  had  writ- 
ten a  letter,  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Silk  Culture  Association,  and 
all  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  was 
read  by  Dr.  Buckbee.  Then  followed  a 
general  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the 
matter  as  it  applied  to  such  organizations. 
The  Silk  Culture  Association  cannot  take 
the  offer  of  land  from  Mr.  Coleman,  of  San 
Rafael,  because  they  were  not  incorporated, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  to  be  under 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Silk  Culture. 
The  appropriation  offered  by  Congress 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sworn  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, and  could  be  applied  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the   two  associations  should  deem 

best. 

. ■  ■  ■ 

After  corresponding  with  recognized 
authorities,  some  of  whom  did  not  advise 
its  planting,  the  writer,  seven  years  ago, 
planted  five  hundred  olive  cuttings  of  the 
Mission  variety.  It  was  considered  an  ex- 
periment, as  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  would  not  yield  well  so  far  from  the 
coast.  Since,  they  have  had  the  same  care 
as  has  been  bestowed  upon  the|orange  trees, 
with  perhaps  a  little  less  irrigation.  At 
four  years  of  age  they  yielded.a  few  olives, 
and  increased  the  quantity  in  their  fifth 
^ear;  but  as  it  was  less  than  orchards  on 


the  coast  we  were  tempted  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  neighbors  and  replace  them  with 
oranges.  Determined  finally  that  the  ex- 
periment should  be  a  fair  one,  they  were 
pruned  and  cultivated  another  year,  when 
they  yielded  well,  and  last  year  they  gave 
an  average  of  over  ten  gallons  to  the  tree. 
One  of  the  trees  yielded  over  twenty  gallons 
of  fruit,  and  this  in  a  season  when  the  olive 
crop  in  other  sections  of  the  State  was  very 
light.  It  is  a  little  early  to  estimate,  but 
the  present  outlook  indicates  a  crop  more 
than  double  that  of  last  year.  From  our 
experience,  we  therefore  declare  our  belief 
that  under  favorable  conditions  the  olive 
will  yield  as  regularly  and  profitably  in  the 
interior  valleys  of  the  State  as  upon  the 
coast,  and  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
safest  trees  for  people  to  plant  who  can 
afford  to  await  for  profitable  returns. — Riv- 
erside Fruit  Grower. 


Orape  Culture  in  Mexico. 


[Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture.] 
The  grape  culture  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Mexican  in- 
dustries .  A  very  large  area  of  the  Republic, 
with  its  volcanic  soils,  will  be  found  most 
admirably  adapted  to  its  growth,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  grape  will  grow  in  every 
vail  .'y  and  place  that  can  be  irrigated.  The 
two  most  important  wine-growing  regions 
of  the  Republic  are  tributary  to  the  Mexi- 
can Central,  that  of  Paso  del  Norte  in  Chi- 
huahua, and  that  of  Durango  in  Coahuila, 
of  which  Parras,  in  the  latter  State,  a  name 
meaning  grape  vines,  is  the  best  known 
point.  The  wine  of  Parras,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  transportation, has 
gained  a  good  reputation  outside  of  Mexico. 
Connoisseurs  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  sherry.  The  old 
Mission,  or  Spanish  grape,  is  about  the  only 
kind  yet  grown  in  these  regions,  and  the 
wine  made  from  it  has  generally  a  resem- 
blance to  sherrj',  its  excellence  depending 
of  course,  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  vine 
culturist.  The  Mexican  Government  has 
purchased  during  the  last  two  years,  large 
quantities  of  grape  cuttings  of  the  finest 
varieties,  and  careful  experiments  are  now 
being  made  by  the  best  fruit  and  vine 
growers  in  the  Republic.  Graftings,  seeds, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  fruit  trees  and  plants 
have  been  distributed.  The  Mexican  oranges 
are  coming  into  use  as  a  rival  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  West- 
ern Texas,  and  even  Colorado.  The  in- 
suBicieney  of  transportation  and  the  ravages 
of  pestilent  fever,  yellow  and  spotted,  have 
greatly  retarded  the  Sonora  orange  trade. 
The  varieties  grown  in  that  State  are  among 
the  most  delicious  of  this  fruit  known  to  the 
palate. 

From  the  statistical  chart  of  Mexico,  by 
Bodo  von  Gulnser,  published  in  1883,  the 
following  figures  as  to  wine  product,  etc., 
are  quoted: 

from  the  grape  :  Value. 

Wines  and  other  liquors $3,803,692 

Brandy 114,453 

Cocoanut  wine 34,341 

Aguardiente  (sugar-cane  rum) 2,05*2,150 

Beer 708,703 

Total $6,573,339 

-. *~« 

The   Hawaiian   Treaty. 

A  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  Sandwich  Islands  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  Americans  on  this  coast,  and  at 
the  East;  and  will  be  ojjposed  by  no  one 
except  the  New  York  sugar  refiners  and 
their  paid  organs.  The  Sandwich  Islands 
are,  in  fact,  as  much  a  part  and  portion  o( 
the  American  Republic  as  if  their  anne^^a- 


tion  had  been  already  aecomplishad.  The 
whole  policy  of  the  Islands  is  American; 
and  American  influence,  American  customs 
as  well  as  American  spirit  prevails  and 
governs.  To  treat  Hawaii  as  a  foreign 
power,  would.be  like  ostracising  a  State  of 
this  Union.  It  should  be,  as  it  is,  the 
policy  of  this  Government  to  cultivate  not 
only  friendly  but  intimate  relations  with 
the  Islands,  as  a  prospective  State  of  the 
Republic.  The  business  of  Hawaii  it 
American,  conducted  by  American  citizeas 
of  this  Union;  its  trade  is  principally  with 
the  United  States,  and  is  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  interstate  trade  than  foreign,  and 
why  any  opposition  should  be  made  to » 
continuance  of  these  reciprocal  relations, 
virtually  between  American  citizens,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  ground  of 
individual  or  personal  interest,,  or  personal 
feud.  That  the  Senate  will  confirm  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty  we  have  not  a  doubt. 
It  does  not  conflict  with  a  single  American 
interest — in  fact,  not  even  with  the  sugar 
interests  of  Louisiana — unless  it  be  that  it 
gives  San  Francisco  a  chance  to  compete 
with  New  York  in  the  sugar  trade  of  the 
extreme  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast. 
And  right  here  is  where  all  the  opposition 
to  the  treaty  originates.  The  opposition 
will  be  powerless,  however,  for  evil,  and 
our  reciprocal  relations  will  continue  with 
the  Islands,  binding  them  closer  and  closer 
to  the  Republic,  until  at  last  Hawaii  Nei 
shall  be  a  sovereign  State  in  the  American 
Union. — Oakland  Tribune. 


SUUAR. 


Tlie  New  York  Shipping  List,  says:  E.\w  Suam— 
Except  that  the  market  is  weaker  and  lower,  the  situa- 
tion has  underurone  no  change  durinjf  the  past  three 
days.  The  few  sales  that  have  been  made  show  lower 
prices  but  the  demand  has  not  improved,  refiners  eti!! 
buying  closely  to  their  current  wants,  while  foreign 
advices  by  cable  continue  of  an  unfavorable  character, 
European  Feet  having  touched  the  low  quotation  of 
10  s.  AH^A.  Local  refiners  are  said  to  be  rrumiii^on 
'ess  than  half  time,  but  even  with  this  reduction,  sup- 
plies are  found  to  be  excessive.  The  stock  in  first 
hands  is  heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  alto- 
gether the  outlook  is  far  from  encouraging.  Further- 
more, the  trade  both  here  and  in  Cuba,  as  well  as 
Porto  Kico,  is  unsettled  by  the  probabilities  of  the 
new  Spanish  treaty,  which  makes  Sugar  practically 
free  from  these  islands,  aud  until  something  definite 
has  transpired  respecting  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  confirming  or  rejecting  this  conven- 
tion, the  trade  here  will  continue  more  or  less  un- 
s  ettled . 

ruiLipn.NE  Islands.- Cable  advices  to  December  1 
show  64,945  tons  had  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
and  4855  tons  for  Canada  since  .January  1,  against 
120,451  tons  for  the  United  States  and  2969  tons 
for  Canada  for  same  time  last  year.  There  are  now 
15,282  tons  afloat  for  the  United  States,  againrt 
52,794  tons  for  same  time  last  year.  December  1— 
Manila  Superior  £11  c.  &  f,,  and  Iloilo  Superior  £11 
10s  0.  i  f. 

The  stock  in  all  hands  November  1  was  131,-597 
tons.  The  receipts  in  November  were  59,494  tons. 
The  stock  in  all  hands  December  1  was  124,425 
tons,  making  the  actual  net  melting  of  raw  Sugar  for 
November  in  four  ports  66,606  tons,  against  74,671 
tons  last  year.  Taking  twenty-four  working  days  in 
November,  the  daily  deliveries  for  melting  average 
2778  tons  for  four  ports.  The  net  meltings  since 
January  1  are  953,524  tons,  against  8-42,623  tons 
for  same  time  last  3'ear,  or  say  13  per  cent  increase 
for  eleven  months.  The  average  daily  deliveries  for 
melting  in  four  porta  by  months  were  as  follows: 
January  3068  tons,  February  3352,  March  3694, 
April  2798,  May  3585,  June  .3236, -July  4101, 
August  3675,  September  4062,  October  3062,  and 
November  2778. 

Havana,  Nov.  29.— <per  Mail),— As  both  buyers 
and  sellers  entertain  the  belief  that  the  treaty  just 
signed  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is  to 
commence  ruling  on  January  next,  our  market  con- 
tinues deserted  and  sales  completely  paralyzed,  al- 
though some  32,500  tons, amongst  which  a  fair  num- 
ber of  desirable  parcels,  that  could  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms,  still  remain  tor  sale  at  tho  principal 
ports  0^  the  Jel»nd, 
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PRODUCE    MARKET. 

DurinK  the  past  two  duys  nearly  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  ol  the  State  ha»  been  favored  with  most 
aeceptJible  showers  of  rain.  This  fall  came  at  an  op- 
portune moment,  and,  at  present,  indications  are  fav- 
orable for  its  continuance.  The  usual  predictors  of  a 
"dry  Winter'  are  dismayed,  and  unwillinRly  put  up 
their  margins  on  purcha?e8  made  a  short  time  since, 
while  the  shorts  are  happy  and  the  husbandman  who 
aceepted  marliet  prices  for  his  grain  a  few  weeks  ago 
consritulatea  himself  on  his  judgment,  and  proceeds 
under  most  favorable  ci;eumstances  to  plow  and  seed 
his  lands  with  every  promise  of  reaping  a  bountiful 
harvest  as  the  result  of  his  labors. 

IFLOtK 

Keceipts  of  fortnight  135,525  qr  sks. 

The  export  demand  continues  active  and  local  con- 
sumers are  more  liberal  purchasers. 

Extra,  S4  ODia  4  80;  Superfine.  «2  50  @  3  50. 
Country  ditto,  32  25(a3  25;  Interior  E.\tra,  $3  75(8 
4  25  per  bbl  for  jobbing  parcels    to  local  consumers. 

WHEAT- 

(Keceipts  of  fortnight,  881,128  ctls. 

With  contiimously  declining  markets  in  the  East 
and  Europe,  and  the  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest 
here,  holders  are  more  ready  to  realize  and  accept 
lowerprices.  Shippers  are  not  anxious  purchasers, 
yet  take  desirable  parcels  when  tendered  at  acceptable 
rates.  Speculators  on  Call  who  were  long  on  the 
market  have,  within  the  past  two  days,  largely  filled 
their  contracts  and  increased  their  loss  account.  The 
shorts  are  happy  and  pocket  their  gains  with  an 
l-told-vou-so  sort  of  style. 

In  tiie  Sample  market  No.  1  White  is  quotable  at 

81  25  and  No.  2at«L  2tK<^l  22H1;  Extra  Choice 
Milling,  «1  30al32'«j.  On  Call  yesterday  during  the 
morning  session  4100  tons  of  No.  1  White  were  sold 
atgl  (ioftl  34=^  for  buyer  season,  and  §1  30i.4(d 
1  'M  buyer  season  city.  At  the  afternoon  session 
the.  market  was  weak,  with  sales  of  buyer  season  at 
jl  34 "ii,  and  buyer  season  city  at  $1  Soli  per  ctl. 
BABLtl  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  47,121  ctls. 

The'arrivats  here  have  been  exceedingly  light,  yet 
the  market  is  comparatively  quiet  and  weak— this 
owing  to  a  probable  increase  in  deliverits  and  favor- 
able prospects  for  a  large  crop  as  a  result  of  the  har- 
vest of  1  HSiy.  The  export  demand  is  light  and  local 
consumers  buy  sparingly. 

In  the  sample  market  No.  1  Feed  is  quotable  9lki 
092'<2,  No.  2,  do,  85®87'itiC;  Brewing,  SUal  12'*,; 
Chevalier,  nominal,  $1  20@1  27"^  for  good  to  choice 
bay.  At  the  close  yesterday  sales  of  No.  1  Feed 
were  made  on  call  as  follows:  Buyer  season,  81  OHipc 
1  06V, ;;  buyer  '84,  i)'i'>li(fi93\;  seller  season,  91@ 
9i;i  per  ctl. 
OAIS— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  '27,503  centals. 

The  market  is  exceedingly  quiet  at  unchanged 
prices.  No.  1  Feed,  « I  20i*l  25;  No.  2,  SI  ort<a 
41  12>,lj;  Black,  SI  05Cal  10;  Extra  Choice,  for 
fancy  feed  and  milling,  SI  35®1  40;  Washington 
Territory,  «l(aSl  12>4  per  ctl. 
CDRN- 

ReceiDts  of  fortnight,  5879  sks. 

Large  Yellow,  $1  Oiyiicrl  10;  Small  do,  81  loO 
1  26;  Large  White,  SI  12"iij@l  15;  Small  do,  81 
per  cental. 

RYE- 

Receiptsof  fortnight,  1161  ctls. 

Demand  light  and  market  entirely  nominal  at  Sl@ 
1  06  per  cental. 
MILLSTUFKS— 

We  quote;  Ground  Barley.  $21  .'>0(a22  50  per  ton, 
Middlings  are  selling  at  S17  50  @  S19  00  ; 
Fran.  .$18  00ial9O0  per  ton;  Oil  Cake  Meal, 
$30  00;  Keed  Corn  Meal,  27  50(g0  00;  Cracked 
Corn,  .i27(!}50  per  ton;  Rye  Flour,  83  per  bbl;  Kye 
Meal,  8314  per  bbl;  Buckwheat  Hour,  3<it3i4c  per  lb; 
Pearl  Barley,  .5^*60  per  lb;  Eastern  Oat  Meal,  ^8  00 
per  bbl;  Cracked  Wheat,  SaSiijc  per  lb. 
MAY- 

Keceipts  of  fortnight  2987  tons. 

Choice  Wheat  and  Wild  Oat,  S16(al7;  Fair  to  Good 
do..  812@15;  Barley,  S9@13;  Stable,  810@14;  Al- 
alfa,  $ll(<*13;  damaged,  S3(.!*8  per  ton. 

STRAW  — 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  182  tons. 

Quotable  at  50(*65c  per  bale. 
BUCKWHEAT— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  53  ctls. 

Quotations  are  largely  nominal  at  31  70@1  80  per 
cental.     Millers  take  only  petty  parcels. 
.JEEUS- 

Flax  quotable  at  8'-^  50@2  76  V  ctl;  Canary,  4»i,«* 
5c;  Canary,  imported,  5i/i(!«6c;  Alfalfa,  13(*14;^c  * 
lb;  Timothy,  7yT7^c  for  native  and  8(to9c  for  import- 
ed; .Mustafd,  choice  Brown,  S3  00@3  50  ¥  ctl;  White 
SsSiiiC;  Hemp,  m2<e5;  Rape,  3(a34c.  • 

FRCITS- 

We  quote:  Domestic— Pears,  81(32  a  box;  Apples, 
50c(*Sl  a  box. 

Tropical— Lemons,  86  00(^8  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  81«*2  per  box;  Limes,  812'fel4  per  box 
for  Mexican;  Tamarinds,  12(rtl3c  per  lb;  Bananas 

82  00(<t.?2  50  per  bunch:    Grapes,  Muscat,  60(a85; 
Rose  Peru,  50(g75c. 

NUTS— 

Wo  quote:  Cocoanuts,  86(a7  *  100;  Call 
fornia  Walnuts,  8c  ^  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  A.- 
mon(l8.  hard  shell,  6«t8c;  soft  shell,  10;  Filberts, 
]3Vj@14c;  Pecan,  12(813c;  Peanuts,  0@c;  Brazil 
Nuts,  — (alOo;  .Hickory    Nuts,  7(a9c. 

muss— 

We  quote:    California    Eggs,    Choice  Ranch,  Siy^c 
^  doz:  Eastern,  27  V*30e. 
DAIRY  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Keyes,  30  @  37i<jc; 
fair  and  choice  25  @'  27'iijc  ;;  inferior  dot* 
from  country  stores  16  <*  18c;  firkin,  21@ 
22c  for  new;  "Eastern,  l,5@17c;  Cheese,  California, 
ll(*17c  good  to  choice;  9(^10c  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Oilroy,  in  drums,  I60;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17@ 
18c;  Western,  8(ft9c. 
POTATOES— 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  41,320  sks. 

Our  quotaions  are  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf: 
Early  Rose.  60@75c;    River  Reds,  50@60c;    Chili 
Garnets,  70@75c;  Peerless,  80c(a81;  Petalunjas,  il& 
1  10c. 
ONIONS- 

Keoeipts  of  foctnigbt,  4531  sks. 
Onions  sejllijjf  t,t  il  OO,  _^» 


POULTRi  — 

We  quote:  Turkeys,  19@21c;  Live  Gobblers,  18(3 
20c  per  lb;  Turkey  Hens,  20@21c;  Dressed,  23c; 
Young  Roosters,  85  00(rt6^;  Old  Roosters,  86(^6^, 
Hens,  86^2  t*  8;  Broilers,  84C(e5  according  to  size; 
Ducks,  83  50(g8  S  doz;  Old  Geese,  82.00  per  pair; 
<;oslings,82  *2oiSii'2  50  per  pair. 
HOI'S- 

Reccipts  of  fortnight  907  bales. 

J.  T.  Cochran  &  Co.  report :  While  the  market  is  at 
a  standstill,  and  would  present  to  an  outsider  a  com- 
plete state  of  collapse,  still  it  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
bears  claim.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  month 
of  December  is  always  a  dull  one  in  England  with 
hops,  and  England  being  the  center  of  the  hop  mar- 
ket, dullness  there  makes  it  universal ;  the  chances 
are  that  no  movement  of  importance  will  take  plice 
there,  until  after  the  holidays,  then  we  look  for,  and 
expect  an  active  market;  but  meanwhile  the  situa- 
tion is  very  harrowing  to  growers,  who  are  obliged  to 
raise  money  by  selling  their  hops,  for  with  the  ofier- 
ing  of  their  growths,  prices  are  offered  them  which 
are  simply  ridiculous,  and  the  fact  that  some  cf  them 
are  obliged  to  accept  such  prices  would  niake  it  ap- 
pear that  they  were  all  they  were  wortli,  when  in 
reality  taking  the  amount  of  "hops  raised  this  season, 
and  the  amount  needed  before  18S5  hops  come  m, 
2.T  cents  should  be  the  least  they  should  sell  for  on 
this  coast.  At  preset  the  situation  is  critical,  but 
the  growers  hold  the  key  to  the  position  and  if  those 
wlio  can  hold,  will  fctand  firm  they  will  come  out 
largely  ahead. 

Our  report  from  New  Y'ork  city  of  late  date  is  v«ry 
blue,  but  we  have  reports  froiji  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  even  date,  which  are  just  the  contrary,  and 
sales  are  reported  as  high  as  '21^  cents,  it  looks 
to  us  as  though  a  hue  and  cry  is  being  raised  in  the 
city,  for  lower  prices,  while  the  same  parties  are 
quietly  picking  up  lots  in  the  interior.  The  Hop 
business  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  the  brewers,  by  their 
hand  to  mouth  policy,  will  find  it  out  to  their  sorrow 
before  1885  hops  come  in;  our  statistics  in  regard  to 
supplies  on  hand  September  1,  1884,  and  yield  of 
crop  for  1884,  as  published  heretofore,  still  remain 
unchanged,  and  uncontradicted,  from  the  fact  tnat 
they  are  correct. 

We  quote  this  market  nominal,  from  12  to  16c. 
BEANS- 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  54,637  sks. 

Our  quotations  are,  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf. 
Small  White,!  81  50c<»l  65;:  Pea,  81  00;  Bayos, 
821/4882!^;  Pinks,    81  85;  Reds,  2',iiC;  Butters,  5 Hd 

VEGETABLES— 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25@35c^sk;  Turnips,  60@81; 
Cauliflower,  50(a75c  ^  doz;  Cabbage,  50c  ^ 
ctl;  Garlic,  2(<«2J^c  »  Iti;  Celery  50c  *  doz;  Drie 
Okra,  30c  *  lb;  Dried  Peppers,  25(s37j^c  %!  lb 
String  Peppers,  30(oE37^>jc  per  lb;  Artichokes,  10c 
^  do/.;  Bcets,5l)@65c  *  ctl;Parsiiips,  S1(<?1  25  V  ctl; 
.Marrow  Fat  Squash,  825  S  ton;  Mushrooms,  6(fc 
8c  W  lb;  Cui:umbers,  (S25c  per  box;  Toma- 
toes, 30c  @  75c  per  box  ;  Green  Peas,  2  @  2^iC; 
String  Beans,  l^iidt'I^iC;  Summer  Squash,  25c(g 
60c  a  box.  Green  Peppers,  25(881  00  per  box. 
Green  Oki-a,  5;(*10c. 
HIDES,    SKINS,  ETC. 

Receipts  of  fortnight,  5547. 

Heavy  Salted  Steers,  over  55  lbs,  O^ijc  per  lb; 
Medium  Salted  Cows  itiid  Steers,  50((?55  lbs,  7V2@— 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  30(*50  lbs,  7'»jc 
per  lb.  Salted  Kips,  9(!}—  e  per  lb.  Salted  Veal  lOig 
—  c  per  lb.     Salted  Calf,  12'4(al5c  per  lb. 

Drv    Hides,    usual   selections,    17{« c   per  lb; 

Dry  kips,  do,  17@ c  per  lb-  Dry  Calf,  do,  20(<?—  c 

per      lb.        Sheep     Skuis,       Shearlings,     10,a20c. 
each;  Medium   Wool,  60..(t70c,  do;  Short  Wool,  30i*, 
60c  do;  Long  Wool,OOc     Beeswax,  26o.  Best  Tallow 
6c. 
HONEY. 

Light   Extracted,  4^i<a5e;  Dark  Extracted,  4®4S 
Sy^Q;  Comb,  10»Sl2c;  Beeswax,  27c. 
BAGS— 

Standard  Calcutta  Wheat  Bags,  importation  of 
1884,  are  held  a.  5%(a5ViC;  Potato  Gunnies,  lO'iifsc 
12c;  Wool  Bags,  3&i!j40c  as  to  weight. 


]K£BCIIA\-»ISE    MAKKET. 

COAL— 

The  arrivals  this  week  have  been  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Australia,  4,414  tons;  from  our  Coast  col- 
lieries 8,616  tons.  The  free  arrivals  again  this  week, 
combined  with  the  very  heavy  amount  of  undischarged 
coal  now  in  harbor,  serves  to  depress  prices;  hence 
business  is  very  unsatisfactory  for  the  moment,  but 
as  soon  as  the  present  rush  is  over,  and  the  cargoes  in 
port  cared  for,  there  will  ynquestionably  be  an  im- 
provement. There  is  some  dittioulty  in  getting 
Scotch  Splint,  West  Hartley  and  Higginsou's  Brymbo 
coals  shipped,  as  the  insurance  companies  are  dt- 
manding  double  last  year's  rates,  on  the  ground  of 
their  combustibility,  being  unadapted  for  \on,;  voy- 
ages, and  the  customs  authorities  should  permit  coal 
carriers  to  leave  their  hatches  open  on  arrival  here, 
as  there  is  no  question  but  that  certain  cargoes  have 
become  heated  through  lack  of  ventilation  after  th«*ir 
arrival  Cable  quotations  received  this  week  from 
Australia  indicate  a  small  advance  in  coal  freights 
from  that  section. 

importers'  prices  of  Coal,  Foreign  and  -American, 
to  arrive:  Australian,  87  00(rj7  1214;  Liverpool 
Steam,  87  0O(a)7  121^;;  West  Hartley,  $7  50@7  7fi; 
Scotch  Splint,  87  00(.t7  121,12;  Cardiff,  87  00(a7  26; 
Lehigh  Lump,  813  50(814  00;  Cumberland,  bulk, 
88  0>l(g8  25;  Egg  Hard,  81150(81175.  Spot 
prices  are  as  follows:  Australian,  87  00;  Liverpool 
Steam,  87  OO;  West  Hartley,  88  00;  Scotch  Splint, 
S7  26;  Cardiff,  87  25;  Lehigh  Lump,  817  50;  Cum- 
berland bulk,  88  00;  Egg  Hard,  812  00. 
IRON— 

There  have  been  a  few  sales  this  week,  showing  a 
slight  improvement ;  still,  the  general  consumption  is 
light.  Some  Scotch  arrived  this  week.  It  will  leave 
a  loss  of  82  00  per  ton  to  the  importer.  These  con- 
tinuous losses  on  this  article  have  caused  a  cessation 
of  orders,  unless  on  consumers'  account.  With  a 
year's  supply  on  hand,  business  very  slack,  and  spot 
prices  favoring  the  consumer,  it  is  needless  to  say  no 
orders  are  going  forward. 

Prices  to  arrive  are  as  follows;  Eglinton,  824  00; 
Glengarnock,  825  OO;  Shotts  No.  1,  826  00:  Clay 
Lane  Whi-ie,  822  00;  American  Soft,  No.  1,  825  50. 

Spot  prices  are  an  follows  :  Glengarnock.  8*23  00; 
Eglinton,  8'22;  Clay  Lane,  white  822  !< ;  Shotts  No  1, 
S'leOO;  American,  Soft  No.  1  827."  Clipper  Cap 
fioi.  1,  to  4,  »i!B  00(8830  00, 


NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS. 


Per  P.  91.  S.  8.  Vo.'s  f<itr.  San  Jnnn,  December  15,  1884. 
TO    NEW    YOKK. 


F,  in  diamond.  New  York.. 
B,  in  diamond,  New  York  . 
K,  in  diamond,  Brooklyn. . 
O  B,  Buffalo 


S  Lachman  &  Co. 


B  D  &  Co.,  New  York 

S  W  &  UCo.,  New  York 

Goetz  Bros.,  New  York.. 

H  Michaels,  Rochester,  NY... 

F  A,  New  York 

G,  in  diamond.  New  York 

E  L.  New  York 

C  W  &  Co.,  New  York 


AC,  New  York 

C  V  Co.,  New  York 

A  VCo.,  New  York 

P,  in  diamond.  New  York  . 

S,  in  diamond.  New  York.. 

k  &  F,  New  York  

F  J  P,  New  York 

P,  in  diamond.  New  York.. 
R  E  Taylor,  New  York 


FACK.\OES  AND  CONTEXTS. 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co. 


Lachman  &  Jacob!. 
J  Gundlach  &  Co. . . 


Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 
Walter,  Schilling  &  Co 


Kohler  &  Frohling . 
Williams,  Dimona  &  Co 


'2o  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

36  cases  Wine 

6  cases  Champagne 

2  cases  Brandy 

265  barrels  Wine 

.50  barrels  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

25  barrets  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

1  case  Champagne 

2  half  barrels  Wine 

2  half  puncheons  Wine  . 

70  barrels  Wine 

35  barrels  \Vine 

10  casks  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

215  barrels  Wine 

14  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

50  cases.  1  barrel  Wine. 
1  cask  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Brandy  

Total  amonnt  of  (Jhampagne,  7  cases. 


TO    .-WEXICO. 


B  F  Co. ,  Acapulco  . . . 
A  Mett,  Manzanillo.. . 
M  M*Co.,  San  Bias. 

EIu  F,  Manzanillo 

C  F,  Manzanillo 

q.  Port  Angel 


R  B,  Manzanillo  . 
CG,  San  Bias.... 


O  &  H,  San  Bias, 


RG  H,  San  Bias 

B  F  &  Co.,  Acapulco. . . 
P  D  &  Co  ,  Manzanillo  . 


A  Lachman 

Langley  &  Michaels. . 
MoUer,"  Mautz  &  Co  . . 

Redington  &  Co 

Thannhauser  &  Co  . . 
Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


W  Loaiza. 


1  barrel  Brandy  .. 

2  k  egs  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine. . 
4i;i2  barrels  Wine. 
4  barrels  Wine.. . 

8  cases  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

24  cases  Wine.... 
'24  cases  Wine 

1 12  cases  Wine 

24  cases  Wine., . . 
15  cases  Wine.. . . 

3  cases  Whiskey. , 

6  cases  Wine 

6  cases  Wine 

5  cases  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

3  cases  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

1  case  Whiskey  . . 
3  kegs  Wine..     .. 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine  .... 
Total  amount  of  Brandy. . . 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey . 


TO  CKNTKA1>  AMERICA 


C  C,  La  Union  

C  de  B,  La  Union 

A  G,  La  Libertad  

A  Puttgy,  San  Jose  de  G'mala. 

H  &  Co.,  San  Jose 

M  Rockwardt     

San  Jose  de  Guatemala 

F  V  S 

SL 

FS&Co 


Montealegre  b  Co. . . 
Urruela  &  Urioste. . . 


Goldtree  Brothers. . 


Parrott  &  Go  . . 
C  A  Low  &  Co. 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co. 


2  kegs  Wine 

5  kegs  Wine 

•2  barrels  Wine  ■ .  - 

2  kegs  Wine 

5  cases  Whiskey.., 

1  package  Wine  . . . 
30  cases  Whiekey. 

2  kegs  Wine 

1  keg  Whiskey  — 

12  cases  Wine 

1 2  cases  Wine 

3  kftgs  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey. 


TO  JilVEKPOOIi. 


Dr  Dunderson I  Williams.Dimond  &  Co|3  cases  Wine. 


TO    KEW    TOKK. 

Per  Sblp  Belle  of  Bath,  December  14. 


Mrs  G  O'Connor,  New  York..., 

H  Rich 

R  S  X  X 

J  PCrawforU 

H  Rich 


Stanuard  Express  Co. . 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co., 
Falkner,  Kell  &Co.... 

W  MSearby 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 


6  cases  Wine 

Hlj  barrel  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine  

4'iij  barrels  Brandy  . 


Total  amount  of  Wine. . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


SU  MM  AB  Y. 
Grand  total.— Wine,    433,442   gallons,    valued   at   $25,054. 
valued  at  $700. 


GALLOXS 

VALIB 

JljO 

8  490 

473 

215 

480 

245 

180 

245 

72 

10 

24 

12.^)55 

6750 

2468 

1650 

4927 

2200 

80 

125 

1215 

682 

1230 

519 

733 

430 

55 

55 

6 

6 

15 

50 

50 

213 

213 

3308 

16.M 

1649 

824 

1136 

568 

485 

'242 

9801 

5400 

662 

348 

25 

50 

290 

185 

40 

36 

431300 

823157 

35 

74 

87 

8  69 

38 

159 

■  75 

101 

33 

20 

74 

84 

90 

60 

132 

72 

36 

22 

21 

25 

8 

27 

7 

11 

41 

'28 

30 

81'208 
69 

47 


16 
.50 

110 
32 
40 
18 

196 
35 
50 
48 
48 
SO 


8387 
285 


151 


815 


30 

s   5 

'27 

1 

147 

7 

85 

6 

09 

22 

289 

8'200 

«a 

225 

Spirits,    395   gallons, 


Trade  Failures. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  reports  44  fail 
ures  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories,  for  the 
week  ending  December  5th,  as  compared  wit^  34 
for  the  previous  fortnight  and  35  for  the  correspond- 
ing fortnight  of  1883.  The  failures  for  the  past 
fortnight  are  divided  among  the  trades  as  follows  :  6 
saloons,  6  grocers,  1  books  and  stationery,  1  crockeryi 
2  drugs,  1  harness,  1  confectionery,  2  restaurant,  1 
furniture,  1  iron  works,  1  furnishing  goods,  1  cigars 
snd  tobaccp,  1  wholesale  millinery,  6  general  stores,  1 
booU  &ni?  »hoe»,  }.  rtoyfflwdflfl,  5L  box  (aotpiry,  8 


butchers,  1  livery,  1  jeweler,  2  hotels,  1  publisher, 
1  photographer,  1  Chinese  goods,  1  baker  and  1 
plumber. 

For  the  week  ending  December  12th,  18  failures 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  were  re- 
ported, as  compared  with  24  for  the  previous  week 
and  21  tor  the  corresponding  week  of  1883.  The 
failures  for  the  past  week  were  divided  among  the  trade 
as  follows:  3  saloons,  3  grocers,  1  confectionery,  1 
cigars  and  tobacco,  1  publisher,  1  manufacturer  lace 
goods,  1  general  store,  1  printer,  1  tanner,  1  crock 
ery,  J  bulljer,  1  lumber,  I  iry-goqis  ftnd  1  hotel. 


V6 


SAIs"    TEA^^OISCO    MEKCHAIsT. 


December  19,  1{ 


SEASON  OF  1884-85. 


Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 

The  planting  and  grafting  season  of 
188-1-5  bhould  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
tlie  vineyards  of  Culifornia.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serve  as  studies  to 
guide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deficiencies.  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  ^'iues  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippi-rs  of  tabic  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
cases  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color.tannin,  quality, 
etc.,  and  to  eliminate   undesirable   stocks. 

In  making  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  luost  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Ha%'re,  Paris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  "work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  ' '  what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape  ?  "  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  local  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "  best 
grape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  win»- 
makiug,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities.  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety  ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are  successful. 

Each  vineyard  should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices. 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine„  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
dealers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands . 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold.  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  difficult  to  leain ; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same .  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  giapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 
correct  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines. 


There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 
really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade.  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study, 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  the  coming  season  will  be  varied 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  as  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
importtd  stoi-ks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  distiict),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten 
tioa  is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  'stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  appUcadon  by  mail  to 
this  office . 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 

The    Vjtlo    Calll'ornlca. 

Messrs.  Wrey,  Nichols,  Mottier,  Lobree 
and  other  vine-growers  of  Lake  county 
have  tried  the  Californica  on  the  dry,  grav- 
elly soil  to  be  found  so  plentifully  in  that 
region  and  they  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
the  results  most  favorable,  and  indicating 
decided  superiority  in  strength  and  pro- 
ductiveness to  any  other  roots  they  have 
used  for  grafts.  The  experience  of  Messrs. 
Wheeler,  Maslin  and  many  other  eminent 
grape-growers  also  sustains  this  opinion .  In 
a  dry,  rocky  red  or  sandy  soil  the  Califor- 
nica where  te8ted|grows  to  immense  propor- 
tions and  from  the  grafts  thereon  there  have 
been  immense  results .  Any  man  who  has  ever 
witnessed  the  wild  Californica  vines  grow- 
ing on  the  most  rocky  and  barren  kind  of  a 
soil,  and  the  remarkable  height  they  attain 
even  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances, 
cannot  but  be  convinced  of  their  wonder- 
fully productive  power.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  noticed  in  the  vineyard  of  Prof.  Mottier 
on  a  Mataro  graft  on  a  Californica  seedling 
of  1882  fourteen  bunches  of  ripe,  luscious 
grapes  in  a  most  healthy  condition,  with 


^he  root  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  even 
from  grafts  of  1883  on  similar  stock  we 
noticed  this  season  quite  a  number  of  well 
developed  clusters  of  gi'apes.  In  Europe 
too,  the  experience  with  the  Californica  has 
even  been  more  remarkable.  Many  lead) 
ing  vineyardists  attest  that  it  is  by  all  odds 
the  safest,  best,  strongest  and  most  product- 
ive resistant  that  can  be  used,  and  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  use  any  other  on  many  soils 
there.  That  the  Californica  should  seem 
well  adapted  to  the  soil  of  our  State  would 
appear  natural,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
gentlemen  who  see  virtue  only  in  Kiparias- 
Eupestris  and  some  other  resistants,  not  to 
assail  the  merits  of  the  Californica,  for  in 
so  doing  they  will  find  their  opinions  con- 
fronted by  men  of  equal  experience  with 
themselves  who  have  tried  the  Californica 
on  various  soils  and  with  the  most  success- 
rul  results.^S<.  Helena  Times. 


NATIVE  WINES ! 


Kohler  &  Frohling 

1854 ESTABLISHED IS'oi 

626     MONTGOMERY     ST., 

—  AXD   — 

S.E.  Cor.  SUTTER  &  DUPONT  STS., 

S-IN    FEA^■CISCO, 

Take  }ileasure  to  inform  the  public  that 
they  have  established  A  DEPOT  AT  NO . 
6  BAKCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  and 
can  furnish  at  short  notice  any  of  their 
wKLL-KNows  BKANDs  of  OLD  AND  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  CALIFORNIA  WINES, 
in  small  or  large  quantities,  to  any  part  of 
the  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD,  for  FAMILY 
FESTIVALS,  BIRTHDAYS,  WEDDINGS. 


PHYLLOXEM-PROOF 

Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings: 

Riparia from  $4  per  M. 

Rupestris "     "     "     " 

Californica "     "     "     " 

Rooted  Cuttings. 

Very  strong.  Suitable  for  re-planting.  Stock  limited. 

Riparia $25  per  M. 

Rupestris $30  per  M. 

Seedlings. 

Californica $10  per  M- 


Seed. 

Riparia  (clean,  no  skin  or  pulp; 

every  seed  will  grow)  .$3.50  per  lb. 
Californica $1.50  per  lb. 

In  the  nursery  CALIFORNICA  CUT- 
TINGS have  rooted  as  well  as  Riparia,  and 
are  therefore  preferable  to  seedlings,  as  they 
are  large  enough   to   graft  the  second  year. 

The  above  cuttings  are  all  made  from 
young  vines  growing  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  are  carefully  covered  over  in  the 
ground  every  day. 

Special  rates  for  100,010  or  more. 

COATES   &  TOOL, 

aiAPA     CITT,  CAI,. 


FOR    SALE. 


100,000  Rooted  Vin| 

—  AND  — 

500,000  Cuttings," 


—FROM    THE — 


EDGE       HILL      VINEYAhI 

1 


ROOTED    VINES. 


Cnberiiel,  Malbeok.  Circiiache,  Alriiuh 
Noir,    Caris'iiaii,    illataro,    Ziiifaiid 
Cnaiichc    9roir,      t'raiikeii      RtesllJ 
Orleaiier,  [Saiivls'iioii  Tert,   aiiil  ] 
beiHoiit. 

Cuttinirs  of  all  tlie  obove  varieties,  also  of 
rier,  Lonoir,  Chauche  Oris,  Pinot  Blanc,   Cantl 
Golden  Chasselas. 

Orders  received  until  February  1st,  1885. 

W.  SCHEPFLBB 

St.  Helena.  ?rapa  Co..  Tal. 


Rooted  Vines  and  Cut 
tings  for  Sale. 


3  M    KiMitoil    Crnbb'K  Blaok    BurKnn<l 
(Pallet  Pine). 

2  >I  Ro4»leil  <'haiiehe  Uris. 

3  JI  Iluoteil  .SanvlK:i>»u-Verte. 


'O  n  Mattaro  CiittluarH, 
30  91>l<laek  Kiii-jiiintiy. 
10  }M|.^iaiivii;iioa  Verle. 

N,  IJ.— The  Rooted  Vines  and  Cuttings  propajfat 
from  Mr.  Crahb's  stock.  The  Rooeedil  Vines  gtgi 
on  sandy  loam  are  strong  and  healthy 


I*i*ioes     Xjo-\7v, 


ALSO,  GRAPE  STAKES  &  BOLTi 
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L.  H.  WAKEFIELD, 

CALIFORNIA    STREEl 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  ' 


QRAPE  CUTTINGI 


ROOTED  VINES. 

We  offer  For  Sale 

Cuttings  and  Roots  of  the  following  varieti 

Frnntig-nan,  moselle  Itleslin^.  wes 
Proline,  Troiifmuan.  Mataro.  «sri 
nan.  (Irenuche,  Folle  Blanelie,  Zi 
fanilel,  Muticatel,  Blaek  Prinee.  e* 
also 

Resistant   Stocks. 

I.euoir  Ciittinsrii  and  Koots.  and  Cai 
t'ornlea  and  KIparia  Scedlinsra. 

These   vines  are   grown  on  new  land  in  an  isoUl 
distriet  free  from  all  danger  of  Phyllo.vera 

Address : 
CHAS.     A.     WETMORE, 

204  Montgomery  St., 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


KOHLER.  WEST  4  MINTUIW 

MIXTrR'i, 

Fresno  Co.,  C 


WINERY  AND  DISTILLER 

FOR  SALE. 

On  account  of  liquidation  we  offer  our  WINE' 
AND  FRUIT  DISTILLERY,  located  in  the  flourish 
town  of  Fresno,  near  Railroad   Depot,  for  sale  cht 
and  to  responsible  parties  on  very  easy  terms. 
For  further  particulars,  address  ; 

I.EACH,  FBOELICII  &  CO,, 

FRESNO  CITY,  P.  O,  C*I 


ember  19,  1884 


SA¥   PEANOISCO   MEBOHAKT. 
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LIFORNIA   VINEYARDS. 

ilie  rolloniiitf  nrc  soiin-  of  our  I.oai|. 
'  Wine   Pro.lucors  bikI   llranily  !>•»- 
rs,  uUli  I'ost  OIHoe  Address: 


AMPELOGRAPHY. 


Fresno  ,Cal. 
ijroiUicer   of    fine   wines   and    brandies, 
1  the  choicest  varieties  of  grapes. 

ti «   ciiari.es.  „     ^  , 

KruK  Station,  St.  Helena,  K«paCo.,Oal. 
roducer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


;.  WElNBEltGER,  Manufactuier  of  Wines,  near 
St.  Helena. 


W.  CJl{.\BU,  Wine  Cellaraud  Distillery,  Oakville, 
,    Napa  County. 


M.  WlIEELlill,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Bello 
Station,  St.  Helena. 


3.  McCOllI^,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  Bello 
Station,  St.  Helena. 


'  P.  WEAKS,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  Bello 
Station,  St.  Helena.  


Varieties  of  Vines  Know.i  in 

California  and  Choice 

of  Localities. 


WINE   RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 


.1.  OCNDLACH. 


C.  B1IND8CHC. 


J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO., 

NOSiOIIA,  CAl 


By  C.  a.  WETMOKE. 
chief  executive  vitidtiiturai, 

OFFICEK. 


Reproduced  and   revised  from   tha  S.    F 
M  EECHANT,  of  Jan.  4.ih  and  11th,  1884. 


LJGIjSTE  JEAN.M0.\0D,  Manufacturer  of  Wines, 
Oakville,  Napa  county. 

r   W.  LY.MAN,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near  St. 
Helena. 

SCHRaNZ,    Wine  Grower   and    Distiller,    St. 
Helena. 

ONEEH  WINE  CELLAR.  MANUFACTURER 
•i.d  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  California  wines  ami 
idles.  P.  Eschelbaeh,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City, 
Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

APA  &  SONOMA  WIBTE  CO. 

K.  C    PRIBER,    President 

ST-    LOUIS,    MO. 

DEALKR     IN 

aPORNA     WINES     AND      BRANDIES 


For  Sale  nt 

THE    "MERCHAMT"    OFFICE. 

Single  Copies 25  cts 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING 


WITH    ILLUSTBATIONS. 


THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


WINE  VAULTS  AND   OFFICE, 

Cor.  MARKET  |&    SECOND    STREETS. 

■  San  Francisco,  Cal 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR    ITS 

Extanaiva  anl  ProfltiMa  Caltivation 

BV 

JOHN  J-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D.,  F-'C.  S 
For  Sale  at 

THE      "MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

PRIOE  2.T  CENTS. 


FRESNO. 


PCHER    CREEK 

^     NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR     REU. 

TARO,  SHTRAZ,  DON  ZELINHO, 

CABERNETSaUVIONON. 

FOR    -HlIITE. 

dPRANO,  PALOMINO, 

DORADILLA,  VERDEHO, 

PEDRO   XIMENEZ. 

FOR  RAISIN. 

:.TANA,  GORDO  BLANCO. 

FOR    TABE,E. 

SABAL    KANSKI. 
he   finest  of    all  shipping  grapes— the   Imperial 
pe  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 

he  White    Fig  of  Commerce    for  drying. 

Wblte  Adriatic.  By  special  arrangement 
are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding  any  gcnu- 

Btock  of  this  celebrated  fig,  besides  the  importer. 
be  Pnper»licll  Pomegranate,  and  other 
eral  nursery  stock.  Roses  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
i.        Address ; 

CUSTAV    EiSEN, 

FRESNO    CAL. 

ilifornia  s  Finest  Production. 

THE    "JARVIS 

MESLINa   G-RAPE 


Read    Before  tne    State   Horticultural 
Society,  February  29,  1884.  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  MERcn.<NT  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Send  for  Catalogue  of 

Fruit  TrcpH,  Urape  Tines,  I'lt.vlloxera. 

RcslstlMg:  <jirape  Vines,  Etc. 

COATES  &.  TOOL, 

Na|>a  <  Ity,  Cal. 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGEi^  OF   WINES    ANU    SPIRITS 

(Established  1851.) 

OFFICE— 333    FROKT    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 


B 


bed  1852,  by 
In- 


LOOMINaTONrfi?; 

IMTnjQirPV  on    lorporated    1883. 
IN  U  liO  J!jlt  I    UU.  \Vc  offer  for  the  Fall 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL.Sjfan'd  IZ 

-T"^  stouk  of  every  description  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
'▼"'^  mental  Trees,  t  atalo^iie  fur  Fall  of  1884  now 
•^•^  ready  and  mailed  on  application.  600  Acres. 
-''^  13  CireciKlioiise». 


600,000 

GRAPE  CUTTINGS 

AND 

ROOTED  VINES 

Of  nearly  all  the  Principal  varieties 
of  grapes  for  RED  WIXES  and  Table 
Use,  InclndinB, 

ZINFANDEL,  MATARO.  CABERNET,  CHAUCHE 
NOIR,  PLOLSSARD,  GKENACHE.  CARIUNANE 
PETIT  PINOT.CHARBONO,  VERDEL,  MUS'  \T  OF 
ALE.\ANDRIA,  CHASSELAS  -  F0NTA1NHLEAU, 
BLACK  HA.MBURG,  Etc.,  also,  LENOIR,  HERBE- 
MORTand  RIPARIA. 

Cuttings  being  made  from  our  own  vineyards,  and 
past  experience  m  handling  and  shipping,  guarantees 
fresh  and  perfect  cuttings  to  purchasers. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.  Reduction  given 
on  large  orders. 

R.  T.  PIERCE, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


THB   PBOQBKSS   OF  THE 

TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Reproduced  and  revised  front  the  S.  F.  Meechakt,  of 
March  14th,  and  following  numbers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

"SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT." 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 


-BY- 


CHARLES    A.   WETMORE. 


SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANIT"      OFFICE. 

PRICE  26  CENTS. 


"his  Brandy  was  distilled  in  1877  from  Choice 
alinj  Grapes,  f^rown  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
00  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
,  nutty  ta8t«,  a  fine,  fragrant  bouquet,  and  more 
jly  resembles  a  good  cognac  than  any  article  of* 
kndy  yet  made  in  the  State.  E-xperts  and  connois- 
,  pronounce  it  fine,  but  its  crowning  excellence  is 
demonstrative  purity. 

^e  renowneJ  chemist  and  assayer,  Dr.  Chas.  Price, 
**  I  have  submitted  your  Brandy  to  a  roost 
rching  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  free  from  any 
tlteralion;  no  trace  of  fusil  oil;  and  it  constitutes  a 
oarkably  pure  article." 

(^  Ask  your    Grocer  or  your    Druggist   for_  the 
(IS  BRANDY.     The  safest,  hest  and  most  noble  stimu- 

O.  BI,  JARVIS  A  CO- 
DISTILLERS, 

Hnn  Jose,  Cal. 


CLARIFYING  &  PRESERVING  WINES. 

The  uniersigned  having  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  BOAKE  &  CO., 
Stratford,  E.ig.,  for  their  renowned 

LiaUID     ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merii 
of  w  bicb  has  been  conflrnied  by  Sil\  er  Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  K.ihibitioiiB  of 
Paris  1878,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  1883;  viz: 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN  FOR  RED  WINES, 

CLARET,  BURGUNDY  and  POET. 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE  WINES, 

HOCK,  bAUTEKNES,  SHEKRY  and  MADEIRA,  also  fok  DISTILLED 
LIQUORS  ;  BRANDY,  WHISKY,  GIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

FOR  PRESERVING  THE  BRILLIANCY  OF  THE  WINES. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

FOR  CORRECTING  THE  ROUGHNESS  OF  YOUNG  WINES. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

FOE  RESTORING  BADLY  MADE  OR  BADLY   TREATED,  HARSH 
AND  TART  WINES. 
A  trial  according  to  directions  will  prove  the  superior  quality  of  these  finings.  For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

G  XZ.^XI.I1i:E3S»  lMC£:Xia£30ZS.3E:    eta  oo.. 

Sole  AKCUta,    311  SACBAnEKTO  ST.,  H.  F. 


■^r 
^ 

Y 
^ 

^ 


FOR    SALE. 

A  LARGE  BAKERY 

—  ASD  — 

CONFECTIONERY     BUSINESS 

IX     IIONOLIJX.tJ. 

■ o 

This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  premises,  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  eeriier  of  the  business  part  of  Honolulu, 
ai;e  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machin- 
ery, moat  of  which  is  new,  that  is  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful continuation  of  a  well-organized 

Baker's  and    Confectioner's 

Business.  The  property  for  sale  con3i?ts  of  a  lot 
126ft.\124ft  with  buildings  thereon,  some  of  whijh 
are  Leased  lor  Five  Years,  at  a  rate  which 
will  almost  Repay  the  Purchane  Money. 

Good  will,  Stock,  Boilers,  Engines,  Carts,  Horses, 
Stable,  Dwellin^j  House,  Store-rooms,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  or  two  young 
men  experienced  in  the  business.  The  owner  wishes 
to  retire  on  account  of  olJ  age,  but  he  is  willing  to 
remain  and  introduce  purchasers. 

Energetic  men  can  incri;ase  the  business  which  is 
the  oldest,  hest  known  and  best  established  of  its  kind 
in  Honolulu. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  th 
•*  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


SILK     CULTURE. 

My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  infonnation. 
Price    Twcuty-Flvc    Cents    per    Copy. 

Silk  Worni  Eggs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc., 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

THERMOMETER     AND     BAROMETER     COMBINED 

For  use  of  Silk  Raiser.^ 

Free  by  Mail.  only. 75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  to  correspond 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  stamp 
for  reply. 

Specimen  Baxes  or  Cocoons  andBeeled 
Silk.  S5  cents. 

None  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 


Address  all  coramunications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER, 

Practical  Silk  Culturist. 

STEW     lISBOJf, 

Burllngrton  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


4^  Also  agent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope "  only  50 
csats  per  year  in  advance. 
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J  OBBERS^  PRICES. 

Tne  tollowinjr  Prices  tae  those  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocers  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
tra<lo  and  are  corrected  fortnightly. 


7% 

7'/8 

7% 
714 

6 

5% 


Staple  Groceries. 

SUGAR. 

Cnlifoniia  Swjar  Rrfinery. 

(A)  Pat.  Cube,  in  bbls 

(A)  Crushed,  in  bbls        

Extra  Powiiered.  in  bbla 

FineCruiheJ.  in  bbls 

Dr.v  (Jranul  ited,  in    bbls 

Kxcra  Granulated,  in  bbls 

Extra  C,  in  bbls  or  ba^ 

G  olden  C,  in  bbls  or  bajfs 

^,  Half  bbls  *iic,  boxes  >^c,  50-Ib  bags  J^c  higher. 
A  ineiican  Sitgar  Kejinery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Suj^ar,  in  bbls 8 

(A)   Crushed,  in  bbls '. 7?^ 

<A)  Loaves  in  bales 8 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbls 7^ 

P)wdered,  in  bbls 7^g 

Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbls 9 

1)  -y  Granulat*'d,  in  bbls 7  !^ 

X  .\  Dry  Granulated 71,1, 

C  mfectioners'  (A)    **     , 7 

E  ttl-a  Golden  C,        "     ..  6% 

Eldorado  C  *'     6**^ 

OjldenC 6I4 

Half  bbls  and  100  tt)  boxes  ic,  and  other  boxes  y^ 
higher. 

du^rars  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
.^es,  and  on  sixty  days  time  for  the  outside  quot.4tions 

SYRUP. 

California  He/inery. 


In  barrels  . 

In  half  barrels 

Five  gallon  ke£<^ 

Tins  1-jfallon  bcrew  top 

A  merican  Refineni. 

American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls 

"  *'  "       in  hif  bbls 

"  '*  "      in  5.gall.  kgs.. 

Golden  Syrup,  in  tins,  1  gal.  each 

Golden  Drips,        "        1         •*         


35 

37i< 
42H. 
521^ 
521^ 

i    ei'A 

@3  00 
W     52'ii 

22S 

(8        16 

@  8  50 

@  7  00 

5  00 


Eastern  Syrups. 

Sugar  house  drips,  in  gal  tins 65( 

"         "  "      in  kegs,  Wkg  ...2  75 

"        "      in  bbls,  ^gal 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup. 
Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  ^  lb. . . 
Maple  sugar,  2  and  4  Iti  cakes. . .  16 

Maple  syrnp,  i  gal  1  doz,  ^  case.    8  00 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga  ,  i  doz,  do 6  75 

Maple  syrup,  quarts.  1  doz  do — 

MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbls. 75 

New  Orleans,  in  1  gal.  tins 95 

Sandwich  Islands,  Extra 22®  2.S 

Sandwich  Islands,  Common 20 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  kegs. .  37^ 

RICE. 

China  No.  1    50  lb  mat  per  100  lbs 5  7o@6i4: 

China  Mixed.new  50  lb  .Mat.  per  100  n.«.4  10<? 

Hawaiian  Islands,  100  lb  bags 6    ©5^4 

Carolina,  in  tierces 0  00(a9  50 

Duryeas'  Starch. 

Superior,  40  and  12  lb  boxes,  bulk 8 

Superior,  40  lb  boxes,  i  tb  papers 8% 

Satin  Gloss,  all  styles  of  packages 9% 

Improved  Corn  Starch  in  20  and  40  lb  boxes. . .   9 
liufcUo  ixrape  Sugar  Co.'s  Starcn. 

People  s,  38  and  42  lb  boxes 6 

People's,  12  lb  boxes 6I4 

Laundr}',  48  and  42  lb  boxes 6^4 

Laundry,  12  lb  boxes 6I4 

Laundry,  crates,  12  6-lb  boxes  each 6\ 

Laundry,  bbls 6Vj 

M^'ior  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  bulk 7 

Mirror  Gloss,  12  lb  boxes 7^ 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  crates,  12  boxes,  6  lbs  eacu 7*4 

Mirror  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  1  lb  packages 7^ 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  bbls 0% 

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  tb  boxes,  1  lb  packages.    7^ 
C  GUbert's  Bufalo  Starch. 

Laundry,  38,  42  and  12  lb  boxes 714 

Laundry.  O  tb  boxes,  in  crates,  12  toxes  each  ...   7*^ 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  tb  boxes,  in  bulk 734 

Patent  Gloss  Sta^ch,  12  tb  boxes 7*^ 

Patent  Gloss  Staich,  0  tb  boxes,  in  crates 9*^4; 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  tb  boxes,  8  5-tb  boxes. . .    9^ 
Patent  Gloss  Starch,  36   lb   boxes,  1*^  and  1*4 

tb  packages  or  assorted lO^it; 

packages,  assorted     tii^ 

Corn  St.arch,  40  and  20  lb  boxes,   1  lb  packages.   9y^ 
Geori/e  l^ox't  Starch. 

Superior,  35  tb  boxes,  6  packages ey^ 

Superior,  12  tb  boxes,  2  packages B^i^ 

Silken  Gloss,  48  lb  boxes,  3  tb  cartoons 10 

Silken  Gloss,  30  tb  boxes,  5  tb  cartoons 10 

Diamdnd  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  in  bulk  (lumps). 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  lib  papers 10 

Diamond  Gloss,  6  tb  bxs  (wood)  in  crts,  72  lb. .  ,10 

Refined  Corn,  46  lb  boxes,  1  lb  papers 10 

KeSned  Corn,  20  lb  boxes,  1  tb  papers 10 

Barrels— Pearl,  for  Manufacturers Q\, 

Barrels -Superior,  for  Laundry 61? 

Barrels— Pulverized  Corn,  Confections 72 

Ottumwa  Starch.  6 

Pure  Laundrv,  40  !b  bxs 7,/ 

12tt.bxs 7l1 

Uly  Gloss,  40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 7£ 

"       40  lb  bxs,  16  31b  paper» ,    aj? 

6  lb  wood  bxi  (Udioi;  c«r*r,  «niMf  j 


Lily  Corn,  20  and  40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 7^ 

'*       Pulverized  Corn  Starch  in  barrels .  ..   6J^ 
Palmetto  Starch.  6 

Palmetto,  40  to  46  tb  bxs  (8  bundles) 

do       40  tt)  bxs,  1  tb  papers 6 

Peerless  Starch 

Peerless  Gloss,  12  lb  bxs 7 

"         "      40  tt>  bxs,  16  paper  bxs,  1^,  lbs 

each 7 

*'  *'     40  tb  bxs,  1  lb  paper  pkgs 8 

"         •*        6  tb  bJts  slide  lids,  in  crts  of  12 

bx» 8 

Peerlees  Corn,  40  tt>  bxs,  1  and  ^Vs  tb  papers 8 

**         "     in  barrels 6 

Julius  J.  Wood  &  Co.'s  Starch. 

Com  Starch,  20  and  40  tt)  bxs 7'iij@7% 

Gloss    do      1  tt)  pkgs,  40  tt)  bxs 7>)5 

do     do      6  tt)  bxs,  12  in  crate 8 

Fruit  of  the  Field,  3-lb  pkgs,  20  in  crate 8 

CANDLES. 

Werks  Stearic,  16  oz 

Werks  Stearic,  14  oz 

Sperm,  6s  and  8s,  in  6  tb  cartoons,  6  in  c. 
Paratflne,  128,  6s  and  48,  in  6  tt)  cartoons. 

Harkncss 

Grant  &  Co.'s ; 

.Man's  Imp.  Wax,  14  oz 

Man's  Imp.  Wax,  16-oz 

Bonanza  Wax,  14-oz 

Bonanza  Wax,  16-oz 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  14  oz.  Ex  Adamantine 
Proctor  &  Gamble's  12  oz.  Ex  Adamantine 
P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid  16  oz,  full  weight. . . 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid,  14  oz. 

P.  &G.  Miners'  Wax 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Hotel  Candles 

Mitchell's  14  oz 

Mitchell's  16  oz 

U.  S.  Combination  Co.*s  10  oz 

Schneider's  10  oz ^ 

Schneiders  12  oz, 

Daylight,  12oz 

Daylight,  14  oz 

Christinas  Candles,  Paratllne,  Hi  And  1  lb. 
Christmas  Candles,  Paraffine,  4s  and  6s. . 

Schaefer's  12  oz 

Rope's  11  oz ,. 

Rope's  14  oz 

Silver  Light 

Edison,  13-oz 

Comstock,  16-oz , 

Comstock,  14-oz 

SOAP. 

STANDARD  "Best,"  100  uars,  per  case. 
**      Chemical  O.ive,  .•fuiAkes  <^bx. 

"      Pale*tt)    

'      '  A'  Borax,  20oakes  *  bx. .  . . 

'B        "      20  "        

C        "20  ■•         

"  White  "      20  •'        

'*      Thomas'  Coo  Water  Bleaching 

cakes,  %4bx 

"      Kai.e'8   Condensed,    -0  cakes 

*  bx 

*'      Roman  Kitchen,  Snow  White, 

"      Portman  Chemical     Olive,    20 

cakes,  ^bx 

**      Challenge  Chemica  .Olive,  20 

cakes,  ^  bx 

'*      I  X  L  Chemical  Olive,  '20  cakes, 

V  bx 

"      Jersey  Lily,  1-  l.r.  '24  lbs  in  bx, 

»  bx. 

*•      Eagle  Chemical  Olive,  '20  cakes, 

*bx 

"      Portman  Pale,  S  lb.     

Pearl,  100  brs,*!    box;   

Purity,  100  bars  box 

"      La  Belle  Savon,  2U,  40  and  100 

cakes  in  bx,  full  weighs,  #  Xt 
"     Petroleum  Bleaching,     20,  40, 
100  bars  in  bx,  full  weight, 

«  lb 

"      Magnolia  (Cotton  Seed  0il),48  tt), 

*bx 

"      Marine  Soap,  ^  Jb 

"      Grocers' Soap,  ex  qual'y,  ^  lb . . 
Thomas'  Patent    Glycerine,  20 

and  30  cakes,  ^  hoc 

True    Blue    (for    bleaching  and 

blueing)  100  cakes,  75  tt) 

White  Persian,  100  brs,  *  box 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  bbls  «l  to 

Inl,  2  and  3-lb  tins,  4.)  lbs  Vcase.. 

OEYSER  SOAP 

CRAMPTON'S,  W  lb 

Colgate's  C  O,  iH  and  .>6  tt>  lOxeg.  »  S>. . 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Extra  Olive 

P.  &  O.  Amber 

Troxell  s  Pride  of  Kitchen  80  cakes  bxs. 


18 

16 

25 

20 

I7141 

13 

16 

18 

16 

18Vj 

13"^ 

|12'*2 
18^ 
171^ 
17iij 
16>,i2@17 
16    (selS 
18 
9li 
9^ 
llj' 
12^, 
13 
27 
•21'A 
11    @11V^ 
HMj 
13 
14 

rs'A 

|18 
16 


5  00 

85 

1  50 
1  00 

80 

80 

1  25 
1  20 

11 

75 

70 

60 

3  00 

50 
51,!, 

6  00 
6  50 


6>,i, 

3  60 
6 

7(a       7M 

1  50 

5  50 

6  50 
3@6 
3  50 

7 

8@      81,1, 


'* 


WASHING  POWDER,  BLUING,  ETC. 

Standard  Washing  Powder,  ^  gross 12  50 

(Eureka J,  .  gross  ..; 10  50 

**       Challenge),  «*  gross 8  50 

Pacific  Soda    Co.  s  Washing  Crystals ,  1  lb 

papers,  %1    ross ' 6  00 

Ammonia  in  glass,  Hi  gals,  ^  aoz    . .     ...  0.^0 

Ammonia  quarts,  -^uoz 2  00 

Ammonia   pints,  ^  djz      3  00 

Nuhrembergs    Ultramarine   Bluing,  •20u 

Hi-tb  hoxer  in  case 24@40 

German  Ultramarine,  200  Ha  tt)  boxes  in 

case        20?n00 

BIcacatoo  Soda 2  00 

Western  Lye,  per  case  of  4  doz 

Taylor's,        '■        "     '   "        4  00 

Knglish.        "       "         "         4  00 

American      "        '*         **         

FARINACEOUS    CCOJS 

CAPl  lOL  MILLS,  Cut  Oat  Meal,  per  bbl. . .. 
Schumacher's  Akron  O.  /  Oat  Meal,  per  bbl . 

Graham     l-'leur     (AO  lb  aks.j 

Rye  Flour  

Buckwheat  Flou  ..         .^.,. 

Rice  Flour  *'         

Rye  Meal  '         

Corn  Moal  

Oatmeal  "  

OatOroats  '•         

Buckwheat  Groats  •*         

Hominy,  large  **         

Hominy,  small  ** 

Farina  "         ,, 

OrackedWhert  "        


8  50 

9  75 
3 

314 
51,1, 

10 
3 
3 
5 
5% 

^"^ 
4Hi 
4^) 


Pearl  Barley,  No.  1  (25  and  50tt).  boxes). . . 
Pcail  Barley,  No.  2  " 

Pear  (Barley,  No.  3  " 

Spht   Peas  " 


6 

5li, 

5 

6 


Teas,  Coffees,  Spices. 

TEAS. 

Toung  Bygon. 

Common  to  Fair 30    @  40 

Superior  to  Fine 50    @  65 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 70    @  75 

Conaous  Q.nd  Souchongs. 

Common  to  Fair 20    @  30 

Superior  to  Choice 37Ha@  45 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 55     @  70 

Gunpowder  and  ImperiaX. 

Superfine  to  Fine 40    @  50 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 60    @  75 

Oolongi. 

Canton,  ^-tb  papers 15    @  20 

Foochow,  J-tb  papers 20    @  32 

Foochow,  in  bulk 27':l2@  50 

Formosa,  in  hulk 40    @  46 

"  choicest 47*.ij@  &2Hi 

Japan. 

Common  to  Good  Common 20    @  27 

Medium.... 30    @  321,1; 

Good  Medium 35  @  37*,tj 

Fine 42    @  45 

Pinest 45    @  60 

Choice 66    @  57 

Kxtra  Choicest 60    (k  65 

COFFEES. 

Green. 

Costa  Rica,  prime 12    Of  llHi 

Guatemala,  prime 12    '*»  V2Hi 

Salvador 10i,4i  11 

Rio 13    @  13',l, 

Old  Government  Java 16    (^  18 

Mocha 25    @  27 

.Manilla,  good 11    O  12 

Cevlon 14    @  15 

Colima 20    @  25 

Boasted. 

Costa  Rica 14    ®  17 

Guatemala 12    @  li 

BestO.  O.Java 23    @  27 

Acetosa,  in  I'tt)  pkgs (d  16)i 

Senorita,  do ....  @  17 

Arbuckle's 18 

Dilworth's 18 

Arabian 20 

QrouTid. 

Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented) ..  27 

Acme  brand,  do *'        20 

Java  brands,  do    various  manufactures  ..  13 

Medium "  "         11 

CHICCORY. 

German,  in  casks 61,42  7 

California,  In  barrels 6 

Granulated,  in  boxes  QH) 

Roll  Chiccory,  per  doz  packages 

SPICES. 

WiwU 
China  bl  Pep'r    17@19      j  (Jey.Cinnamon40  @<15 
White  Pepper.     24@25      i  Cochin  Ginger  16  @  18 

I  African  Ging'r  10  {all 

Allspice 8'alO      |  Nutmegs 55@60 

~      ■  Mace 46(^50 

Borneo  Gin^erlO    @ 


8'alO 
8tf0 

Cloves 15iffl7 

Ground. 

Cloves,  ^  doz,  in  bottles  . .  ...^ 90    @ 

Black  Pepper  in  bottles 90 

White  Pepper,  i.i  bottles..,, 1  10 

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  bottles. 1  00 

Allspice,  in  bottles @       5 

Cinnamon,  in  Lotties 75 

Ginger,  in  bottles 80    @     90 

Mace,  in  bottles 115 

Nutmegs,  in  bottles 1  15 

Cloves,  in  1  lb  tins ^  lb  25 

Black  Pepper,  in  1  lb  &  2  lb  tins 15 

White  Pepper,  in  1  tt>  tins    " 22 

Cayenne  I'epper,  in  1  lb  tins  " 25 

Allspice,  in  1  lb  tins  '*  ..  15 

Cinnamon,  in  1  tb  tina  *'         ..  15 

Ginger,  in  1  !h  tins  *'         ..  14 

N  utmegs,  in  1  tb  tina UO 

■Mace  in  1  &  .liDS tfO 

MUSTARDS. 

Caifornia  Mustard,  in  bottles @ 

Colman's  English 60 

French , 2  10 

Domestic  French,  pots @1  10 

do               bbls (al  00 

do               bbls  No.  2 (^     00 

Guittard's  Gem,   1,   'jij    and  ^  lb 

(gold  medal) 30»    32,  35 

Girardelli's  PccrlesB,  Hi,  ^  an.l  1  !b 

tins 37.  40,  45 

HERBS 

In  ^jij  and  1  lb  Tina* 

Sage,«»  lb 

Savory  

Thyme 

Sweet  Marjoram 


CHOCOLATES. 


Guittard's  Vanilla,  Sydney  Gold  Medal,  $  tt).. 

Guittard's  Double  Vanilla  "     

Guittard's  Triple  Vanilla  "   

Guittard's  French  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Guittard's  i*repared  Cocoa,  J  lb  papers,  12  lb.. 
Guittard's  Premium,  in  1  tb  papers,  not  sweet. 

Guittard's  Eagle  brands,  do 

Guittard's  Eureka  brand 

Broma  or  pow'ed,  i  tb  papers,  12  tb  tins 

Guittard's  Ilomcepathic  Cocoa,  i  tb  tins,  ^  tb. . 
Confect'r's  Cocoa  in  10  tb  cakes.  200  tbs  in  cs  . . . 
Ghirardelli's  Eagle,  12  and  24-tt)  bxs 

**  "        K-lh  papers,  12-tb  bxs. .. 

"       Ji-tt)      'f         " 

"  Ground,  14-lb  bxs 

"  Premium,  notsweet,  12-tt)  bxs. 

"  Vanilla,  12-tt)  bxs 

"  "    Puly.  i-tt)  tins  net,  12-tt).. 

Baker  s. 


Eagle,  'Sib 

Premium,  No  1 . , 
Oemun  Sweet, , . 


20 
25 
36 
30 


37  !4 

50 

60 

50 

35 

30 

20 

24 

28 

37 

27 

21 

21i,f, 
22i 
231 

60 

25 
33 
93 


Vanilla,  *  tt) 

French  Sweut,  ^  tt) 

Confectioners',  in  100-lb  cases. 

Broma 

Cocoa 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


3S 

2a 

29 
37 
34 

47, 


Preserved  Goods. 


CALIFORNIA    CANNED    GOODS 


vabU  Fruitn. 

As8.2i-tt)  cn8,|2  15(32  25|Blackberriesdo210(32 
Peaches,  do.. 2  2.'5(a2  50  Gooseberries  .2  2.'i(ff2 
BartlcttPear8,225(g2  65 1 Strawberries,  2  86(d3 

Plums,do 2  0O<ee2  25 1  Apricots,  do.  .2  00(82 

Quinces,  do 2  SO]  Muscat  Grapesl  90@2 

Apples,  do...l  76@2  50 1 Red  Curranta.2  25®2 

Jellies 

Plum,  do 2  5^@2',lj  Currant,  2tt)  *  dz.  2Ht®i 

Quince,  do 2'hilfC2H2i  Biactbcrry,  do. .  25i(B! 

Cataw.  GrapeB,do2%@'2'^;Strawberry,  do..  •2'^^^'. 

Lemon,  do 214^21*2!  Raspberry,  do. . .  '2H4M', 

Orange,  do 2ii4@2J^  jGooseberry,  do. .  2>ii@! 

Jams. 


Peach,  do 2(^2 

Apricot, do..  .2'iiC"«2 
Damson,  do...  2Hi@2 
Currant,  do..  .2'/;'@2 
Assorted,  do...2>4®2 

erves. 

Damson,  do  3 

Cherries,  do 3 

Tomatoes,  do 3 


Blackberry2tt>*dz082C(«2V2 
Strawberry,  do..  2i@3 
Gooseberry, do      '2H2{a!*2% 

Raspberry,  do 3((*  3^4 

Quince,  do.    . .  2'A  &''2% 

Plum,  do 2H,  @2% 

Pres 

Plums,  2tt),  en  »dz.    3   00 

pie,  do  3    00 

Peaches,  do 3     00 

Pears,  do 3     00 

Pie  Fruits. 
Assorted  2itt)  cans,  S  dz,  li@l|;gal,do.  4  00@B 

Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Appl»'8,  A] 
cots.  Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  CI 
rif's,  Grsen  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can 
tain  same  by  ordering. 

i^egetables. 

Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2    lb  cans,  ¥  doz 1  30@1  _, 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do 1  40{fcl  75" 

String  Beans,  do 1  '20(al  401 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60(<*1  7& 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00^2  2^ 

Asparagus,  2'A  tt)  cans,  do 2  00(a2 

Tomatoes,  do 90al 

"  Gallons ....3  00c*3 

CANNED    MEATS. 

Catiromia. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2  tb  tins.S  75(g4  ( 
Couipressed  Cookisl  Corned  Beel,4  tb  tins.6  OOlgO  I 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  lb. .  7  OOtaS  ( 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  tb  tins 4  1 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  tt)  tins 3  1 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins 2  ' 

Deviled  Ham,  }^  tt)  tins    2  26@2  ' 

Deviled  Ham,  1  tt)  tins 2  ' 

EASTERN  CANNED  GOODS. 

Cherry  Stone  Oysters,  1  and  2  lb  cans. .  .1  60(^2  1 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 1 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  2  lb  cans 2  1 

Golden  Star,  1  and  2  ft) 1  45^ 

Monumental,  1  and  2ft> 1  30(82  1 

1 

2 

(3  1  . 

<a  2  I 
1 1 
2  I 

1  22K" 


2  2.'i 

1  2.5 

3  00 

2  45 


Blue  Point,  1  lb  cans.  Extra 

Blue  Point,  2  lb  cans.  Extra. 

Seaside  Ex 

Seaside  Ex 

York  River  Oysters,  1  lb 

2  tt) 

Field's,  1  tt)  cans 

Field's,  2  tt)cans 

C.  B.  Oysters,  2  tt,  cans 

C.  B.  Oysters,!  lb  cans 

Bonanza  Oysters 

W.  P.  k  Co.'s  Extra 

Rocky  Point,  1  and  2  lb  cans 1  A0<a2  40 

Saddle  Rocks 2  70 

Extra  Select  Saddle  Rocks ."i  75 

Lobsteis,  1  lb  cans Cai   iKi 

Lobsters,  2  lb  cans («'2  90 

Little  Neck  Clams,  2  »>  cans 2  25(a'2  86 

Spiced  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 3  It. 

Spiced  Oysters,  2  tt)  cans '2  7B 

Portland  Sugar  Corn,  *  do's 2  10. 

Camden  Sugar  Corn 1  5fi@l  61, 

Green  Corn,  J.  Winslow  Jones,  do 1  6C 

Green  Corn  Yarmouth,  Sugar,  do 1  5/ 

La  Croix  Corn 1  50 

Succotash,  2  tt)  cans,  ^  doz,  ace  to  brand.  1  37Ca'J  51 
Royal,  2  tt)  cans 

SAUCES. 

Winoestershire,  ',!j-pint 2  00 

Wincestershire,  pint 4  00 

Westminstei    half  pint  ^  doz 2  00 

Westminster   ^gallon  

Worcesterahiie,  half-p  nts 3  00 

Worcestershiie,  pints 6  10 

Copeland's 

Batty's  Nabob  Sau  :c,  half-pints 

Batty's  Nabob  Sauce,  pints 

Pepper  Sauce 

Cutting's,  pints 

Cutting's,  half-pints 

Windsor 3^C>0 

Chile  Colorado  Sauce,  ^  doz 

Chutnee 8  00 

'Tomato  Catsup,  quarts,  ^  doz 1  50 

Tomato  Catsup,  pints,  do 

Tomato  Catsup,  5  gal.  kegs 

Tomato  Catsup,  3  gal.  kegs «  . 

Tohasco  sauce  ,..„ 


2  2C, 


@2  2S 

(84  50 

@2  50 

1  50 

@3  V2H 

(g/5  20 

3  10 

3  35 

5  35 

1  10 

3  75 

2  25 
Ctf4  00 

5  60 

(glO  00 

(^1  75 

1  21 

a  o< 

2  611 

4  7& 


VINEGAR. 

.PaciHc  Vinegar  Works. 

Strength, 
grains. 

XXX  Triple  Wine 00 

XX  French  Wine 70 

X.\  Concentrated  Wine 60 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 60 

No.  1  Pure       '  40 

No.  2  Pure       "  35 

Sonoma  "  30 

XX  Concentrated  Cider 60 


No.  1  Pure 
No.  2  Pure 
Petaluma 
Apple 


2c  extn  tor  )if  bbla. 


40 
25 
30 
40 


Barrel 
per  aia 
46 
40 
36 
30 
25 
20 
IS 
3S 
25 
20 
IS 
2S 


member  19,  1884 


SAN   PEANOISCO   MEEOHANT. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MERCHANT 


.IS    THE. 


•RAPE -GROWERS 


i»-A.i»Ein. 


....IT    KEPKESEXTS..^ 

ITiCULTURE, 

OLIVE    CULTURE, 

SERICULTURE, 

....AND   OTHER.... 

'roductions  and  Manufactures 

....OF    THE....T 

:>ACIFIG    COAST. 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 

lots  to  suit. 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 


I 


204  and  206  Sausome  St 


American  Sugar  Refinery 

Man"'acturers  of  the  Celebrated 

CUBE  SUGAR 

Supplies  only  Exporters  and 
the  Jobbing  Trade. 

This  Company  Manufactures  all  the  Grades  ol 
IIAKD  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND  SYBUP8f< 
Special  attention  Given  to  the  Making 
and  Packing  of 
LOAF  SUGAK  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO..  Asents.  208  Callforria  Stree 


'he  Mekchant  is  published  semi-monthly 

and  contains  a  careful  digest 

of   all  matters  of 

interest   to 

The    G-rape  -  Grower, 

besides 
carefully    pre- 
pared and  instructive  infor- 
flation  which  is  of  practical  utility  both  to 

THE     BEGINNER 


THE     WINE    MAKER. 


Crown    ^rand    Pickles ! 

The  Only  Successful  Rival 

Of     Ii3a.i3ort©c3L     I»iclx.l©s, 

With  the  Best  Vegetables  Crown, 

Double  Strength  Malt  Vinegar, 
The  Purest  Spices,  a  Delicious  Flavor, 
Packages  of  Unsurpassed  Excellence. 

INo  Goods  can  Keep  Longer  or  Please  tha  Taste  Better  than 


The  MERCHANT    is   the  only    Viti: 
cultural  Paper  In  California. 


The 


CROWN 
BRAND  OF 


Picldes 


PRICES  s 

I  QUARTS,  S2  50  Per  Doien.  HALF-GALLONS,  $3  50  Per  Dozen 

EXCil^ISII   PICKI>E:!»-!iiaine  Style  and  Quality; 

I  QUARTS,  $4  00  Per  Dozen.  HALF-CALLOSS,  «6  75  Per  Dozen 

£W  Note  the  Difference  in  Prices. "SI 

Sold  by  all  Jobbers. 


SUBSCRIPTION  : 

Three     Dollars      a     Year! 

Which  can  be   remitted  by  P.  O .  order,  or 
through  'Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  to 

CHARLES    R.    BUCKLAND, 

EDITOR  AXD  PROPRIETOR, 

OFFICE  :      323    FRONT    STREET,  S.  F. 
P.  O.  Box  3366. 


THE 

HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

IS  TEE  BEST  • 

ADVEETISING  MEDIUM 

—  IN    THE  — 

HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 


DOANE     &    CO., 

Planters  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRESH,  SHELL  AND  CANNED  OYSTERS. 

So.    64    CALIFORNIA    MARKET, 
Sail  FrauclKco,  Cal. 
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SAVE   TIME,    LABOR    AND    EXPENSE 

THE  "FARMERS  FRIEND," 

3,  4,  or  S.PI.OW    «ANCJ. 


For  Large  and  Small  Ranches,   Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

Will  plow  more  I.niid  in  a  strgle  da.v  niKl  do 
It  better  tlian  an.v  plow  in  .America.  ISeat  furnished 
if  desired.  Prices  and  our  descriptive  cataIo<,^e  of 
agricultural  implements  sent  upon  application. 

C3-ec9.  :0-u.ll  cf3  Oo., 

SOLE  AGENTS. 
121  &  23  MAIIV   STREET,  S.  F. 


THE    COCOA    DROP    Is    SHORT! 

I.ook  Ont  for  Aflnlteraiions. 

BY   USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   be]  Sure  of  Securins' 
the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Goleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


''  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  for  the  Wise-maker  and    the  Cellar- 
Man,  j 

By  E.  H.  Rixford. 


[St.  Helena  Star.] 
"A  fflance  through  it  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
terestinif  information  about  wine-making,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  *  *  *  *  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  our  people  should  be  espeeiaMy  informed, 
and  we  trust  that  the  author's  efforts  in  that  direction 
may  meet  with  liberal  encouragement," 

[S.  F.  Daily  Evening  Bllletin.] 
"The  most  timely  California  book  of  the  season  *  *  * 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work  adapted  to  California 
wine-making  and  wine-keeping',  which  has  yet  been 
published  is  at  all  approachable  to  th*»  volume  under 
consideration.  The  arrangement,  classification,  ard  in- 
dexing shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  The  in- 
dexing is  so  thorough  ana  the  classification  so  perfect, 
that  the  person  desiring  to  consult  its  pagts  for  any 
particular  information  desired,  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cial subjects  of  w  hich  it  ti  eats,  tan  rtadily  lefer  to  it. 

.     f)AILY   CALL,    OCT.    18,   1883. 

The  Wine  Press  and  the  Cellar.— A  manual  fo- 
the  Wine  Maker  and  the  Cellar  Man,  is  the  title  of  a 
work  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Rixford. 
The  work,  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  is  the 
result  of  research  by  himself,  chit'fly  for  his  own 
laenefit,  and  in  going  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wine  nmkinir,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  th, 
English  languaue  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  wine  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statistics  of  the 
California  wine  product  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
face, the  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  em- 
bracing a  distinct  subject  relating  to  the  mannfac- 
tures  of  the  various  wines  and  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
ket ;  defects  and  diseases  of  the  liquor ;  mixing  wines; 
analysis,  etc.,  with  forty-two  illustrations  in  all. 
The  "processes  begin  with  the  gathering  of  the  grape, 
following  each  step  and  the  processes  attending  it,  in 
the  manufacture  ;  treating  of  the  various  qualities 
and  the  causes  upon  which  these  various  diffcrencea 
depend.  The  book  contains  240  pages,  and  ia  thor, 
oughly  indexed. 

Price    $1  50. 
Solrt  by 

THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     MERCHANT 

323  Front  Street. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  €^. 

CHINA,   KAST  Es'DIi  A^^>  GENJfiEAI. 

COMMISSION    MEEOHAKTS. 

20S    CaUfornia   Street,  Sau    Francisco; 
43  C^dar  Street,  Xew  Tork.. 


80 


SAK    EKANOISOO    JMEKCHANT. 


December  19,  18s-l 


■I 


DHiOKTOX-TJILiXJ 


THE  HONOLULU  MARINE 

RAILWAY, 

Built  in  1832  tor  the  Hawaiian   Government  by  S 
G.  WILDEK.  and  opened  January  1,  1883.     11. 
'.  CKANDALL,  Engineer. 

Has  a  capacity  for  taking  up  a  ves- 
sel of  1700  tons  in  Light  Ballast. 


HavinsT  leased  this  property,  ati'l  placed  the  same 
n  chance  ot  MR.  JAMES  LYLE,  a  t'>impetent  En- 
gineer and  Mooter  Shipwright,  1  am  prepared  to 

Haal  tip  ami  Repair  any  Vessel.^  u\  the 
IMitxiiuiiin    Toiiiiajrc 

\5  above.    Char^'es  for  the  use  of  tlie   Railw.'  y— 50 
;ents  per  registered  ton  for  the  first  24  houis;  lay 
lays,  20  cents  per  ton  each  day. 
Repairs  as  per  arrangement. 

S.  U.  WILDKR.  Honoluln.  II.  I. 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO. 

SUGAR  FACTOKS  AND 
COMMISSION     AGENTS 

IIouoliilii,  II.  I. 


•  AOEStTS  FOR- 


Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii ; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honuapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui ; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

Agents  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Hoiiulnlii,  II.  I. 

AGKNTS  FOH ^ 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


O  KT  O  I*  XT  X-  XT 


THE 


HAWAIIAN  HOTEL 


Honolulu,  H.i« 


This    Hoiiao  has  been  Entirely  Renov- 
atetl  aud  Kxteuded,  anil  under 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT 

Will     be    t'onilncteil    With    Particular 
reference    to  the 

Comfort    and    Convenience 


toxthists 


^^Thc  hotel  IS  most  dellghtfoUy  situated  and 
THE  CUISINE    IS   EQUAL 

To  that  of  the  Lea-ling  Metropolitan  Hotels  of  the 
United  States. 

CEO.  h! fassett, 

Mana&;er. 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 


Merchants. 


Honolulu. 


Itanaiiau  Islands. 


F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  Islanfls. 


H.    A.    P.    CABTEK. 


p.    C.    JONES,    JB 


C.    BREWER    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


o. 


n., 


SDa:iDF»I»I3\rC3^. 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Rail  Routes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R, 

OH 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   R.  R. 

Dail.v  Express  nnd  Eniinmnt  Trains  make  proirpt  ci-n- 
necttons  with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  Ea^t, 

CONNKCTINQ     \T 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAwS 

with  tlie  Mevoral  steamer  Linns  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE    SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trails. 

THIKO  .  CLAKS      KI.EEPIN<2     <AU 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 
No  additional  char^^e  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

X^  Tickets  «oId,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Coni- 
pany's  Offices, jwhere  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

POK  SALE  ON  KKASONABLE  TEKMS 

Apply  to,  or  address, 

W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROMU  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.   CO.,  SAK  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R,  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER.  G.  H.  t  S.  A.  RV.,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  N.TUWKE.  1.  H.  UOODJMAK, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 


Hoiioluln, 


Hawaiian  Islands 


WILIi  W.  HALL, 

President. 


L.  C.  ABLES, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas, 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(IJniited.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

luujorters  and  Dealers  in 

California    J,eather,    Paints    and    Oil* 
Cooliinar  Stoves,  Ranges,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard 
'    ware.  Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  and  Kin;;  Streets, 

Honolulu.  Hawaiian  Islands, 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  M.fHtO  t<.n  hu-amwhips  will  h 
:he  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuait  and  Hani 
»'  leeta,   at   flirue  oVIock    i\    m.. 


MARIPOSA    - 
ALAMEDA  -    - 


-    Jan.   2d 
-    Jan.   15th 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDICED  HATES 

For  freight  or  passage,  having  superior  cabin  accomi 
moOations,  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKEL,S  &  BROS.  Ajfeuts, 

327  Market  Street,  coiner  Premontl 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP! 

COMPAXY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  sti 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and   HOXGKONU. 

Oonnectin*^'  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shangha^iJ 
1884. 

STEAMER.  FROM  SAN  PRANCI8C03 

SAN  PABLO THURSDAY,    DEC.     IStS 

1885. 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  JAN.  2245 

ARAUIU   TUESDAY.  FEB.  SMl 

SAN   P-ABLO TUESDAV.KJIAKCH  lOlS 

OCEANIC THURSD.S Y,  APRIL  16tl|« 

ARABIC TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th' 

SAN   I'ABLO TUESDAY,  JUNE  2d 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  JULY  fith 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokoliama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Paspage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freiirht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  '202  Market  street.  Union  Block, 

T.  II,  GOODMAN   len.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  .STANFOKD    President. 


Patented  in  the  United  States,  Bel- 

gium,iRussia,  Great  ctritain, 

France  and  Cer- 

many. 

The  Best  Boiler  in  Use  where  Economy  of 
Space  and  Fuel,  Safety  at  High  Pressures,  Per- 
fect Accessibility  for  Inspection,  Positive  irct- 
lation  and  Prevention  of  Scale  are  Oousidera- 
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Preparation  of  Soil  Before  Planting. 


Prom  the  Annual  Report  of   Mr.  C.  A.  We'.- 

more,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 

State  Vitioultural  Commiesion. 

One  of  the  topics  in  connection  with  the 
cnltnre  of  the  vine,  which  should  be  more 
generally  discussed,  is  the  preparation  of 
soils  before  iilanting.  The  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia differs  materially  from  that  of  any 
other  well  known  vine-growing  country. 
The  rules  that  we  may  derive,  on  this  and 
other  operations,  from  experts  who  have 
had  experience  in  other  countries,  and  from 
French  and  German  works,  should  all  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  climates  of 
the  regions  where  they  prevail  in  practice . 
Sometimes  the  nature  of  soil  must  also  be 
taken  into  the  account  of  circnmstances. 
Just  as  we  can  only  in  special  cases  safely 
follow  the  rules  of  the  llhine.  Burgundy, 
and  Bordeaux,  in  respect  to  selections  of 
varieties  of  vines,  time  for  picking  fruit, 
duration  of  fermentation,  etc.,  so  we  must 
be  especially  guarded  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  and  cultivation  of  land  in  a 
country  where  we  have  a  rainless  Summer 
and  sometimes  a  season  of  comparative 
drouglit  in  Winter.  "With  proper  manage- 
ment of  our  soils  our  arid  Summer  becomes 
to  us  our  great  natural  advantage,  which 
insures  tlie  success  of  our  commercial  rival- 
ries by  diminishing  our  expenses  and  in. 
suriug  a  regularity  of  fair  vintages. 

To  illustrate  with  an  extreme  case  this 
necessity  for  caution  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
experienced, I   will  refer   to  the  plantation 
of  an   immigrant   from    Lorraine      in    tlie 
Livermore    valley.       He    was    a    genuine 
0l    Frencli  farmer  from   the    German  frontier, 
recognized  the  quality  of  the  land    he  pur- 
■     chased,  and    (during   the   early  Winter   of 
1882-3)  prepared  to  plant  his  vines.     I  ad- 
vised him  to  "do  as  we  do''  the  first  year. 
I      and  then  to  teach  us  something  the  next,  if 
■k     he  could  suggest  improvements.     The  land 
■.     he  had  purchased  had  been  left  to  volunteer 
a   crop  of  grain.     When   the   time  for  pre- 
paring land  arrived  he   saw  his  neighbors 
plowing  fourteen  and  sixteen  inches  deep, 
'■      with  strong  teams  of    horses  attached  to 


single  plows,  for  new  plantations,  and  cul- 
tivating to  remove  every  trace  of  wild  vege- 
tation, as  well  as  to  loosen  and  pulverize 
the  surface  among  the  young  vines  of  pre- 
vious years.  He  evidently  thought  that 
our  methods  were  evidences  of  American 
extravagance.  He  contented  himsc'f  with 
planting  cuttings  by  means  of  a  dibble,  or 
planting  bar,  without  plowing,  saying  that 
ho  wanted  to  save  the  green  fodder  {four- 
rage),  and  that  he  wouldkeep  the  soil  loose 
around  the  vines  by  hoeing  during  Summer. 
I  told  him  what  he  might  expect  to  happen 
— that  hia  fourrwjt  would  not  be  worth  cut- 
ting by  hand,  if  he  valued  his  labor,  and 
his  cuttings  would  perish  from  the  Summer 
drought.  It  was  in  vain  to  instruct  an  ex- 
perienced farmer,  who  knew  that  he  could 
raise  hay,  and  even  vegetables,  in  a  vine- 
yard in  the  "old  country."  The  result  was 
as  every  Calif omian  would  have  predicted ; 
the  season  was  comparatively  a  dry  one, the 
volunteer  grain  was  short  and  of  little  value, 
and  the  cuttings,  as  well  as  labor  and  time, 
were  wasted.  This  year  he  has  as  clean 
and  flourishing  a  young  vineyard,  after  the 
California  plan,  as  any  one  in  the  State. 

We  have  learned  some  things  in  this  State 
not  to  be  found  in  the  books,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  our  own  soils  and 
vines,  with  respect  to  our  own  climate,  we 
must  continue  to  perfect  our  methods 
through  intelligent  study  and  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  lessons  of  experience. 

In  cultivating  the  growing  vineyards  we 
have  all  learned  how  to  maintain  freshness 
in  the  soil  by  preventing  the  evaporation 
during  Summer  of  moisture  that  falls  in 
Winter,  or  that  rises  towards  the  surface  by 
capillary  attr(iction.  The  earlier  planters, 
however,  did  not  all  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  breaking  the  soil  deeply  before 
planting,  nor  fully  undersbmd  the  best  me- 
thods for  doing  so.  Many,  even  iiow,shrink 
from  the  expense  of  thorough  preparation 
and  are  satisfied  to  "take  their  chances, " 
after  the  usual  custom.  It  is  common  to 
see  estimates  of  the  cost  of  planting  and 
conducting  a  vineyard  published  in  connec- 
tion with  advertisements  of  land  for  sale, 
in  which  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that 
very  little  money  is  required  for  the  purpose, 
although  the  profits  proposed  are  enor 
mous. 

It  is  true  that  good  success  is  often  shown 
in  light,  sandy,  and  alluvial  lands,  with 
cheap  preparation  and  cultivation,  but  even 
then  most  of  them  rely  on  irrigation  to  save 


them  from  drought.  It  is,  however,  now 
becoming  better  understood  that  m  many 
places,  where  irrigation  has  been  practiced, 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by  proper 
preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
There  are  few  districts  in  the  State  where 
the  vine  will  not  flourish  without  irrigation, 
provided  that  the  subsoils  are  suitable  and 
skillful  culture  is  jjracticed.  The  excep- 
tions require  special  explanations. 

The  arable  regions  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  France,  notwithstanding 
rains  fall  in  snch  quantity  in  Summer  that 
they  would  be  considered  annoyances  to  a 
California  farmer,  are  called  arid;  relatively 
they  are  arid,  and  in  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion they  resemble  our  Southern  California. 
The  nature  of  their  soils  probably  would 
explain  their  arid  conditions  under  rainfalls 
that  would  be  considered  copious  here. 
There  they  have  learned  that  deep  stirring 
of  the  soil  before  planting  insures  root  de- 
velopment of  vines  that  protects  them 
against  drought.  Irrigation  is  not  practiced. 

Mr.  Pellicot,  in  his  work  (ie  Vigneron 
Proven<^al),  enters  into  many  details  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  soil  in  that  re- 
gion, and  shows  that  some  even  dig  the  land 
over  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  the  minimum 
for  good  results  being  twenty  inches.  Care 
is  taken  in  all  cases  not  to  injure  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  by  improperly  mixing  the 
different  layers.  Generally  speaking,  the 
surface  soil  should  not  be  turned  under  un- 
less the  subsoil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
improve  the  conditions  by  so  doing.  Where 
very  deep  work  is  done,  trenches  are  made, 
and  in  rtfilling  from  the  sides  the  different 
layers  are  placed  where  they  are  supposed 
to  belong. 

In  this  State  many  new  soils  are  very  com- 
pact and  have  been  rendered,,  by  long  years 
of  idleness,  practically  unfit  to  foster 
root  development.  All  farmers  know  what 
the  crust  is  that  underlies  suface  soil,  that 
they  have  cultivated  for  grain,  and  how 
it  often  resists  the  action  of  the  plow, while 
a  few  inches  deeper  a  mellow  earth  is  en- 
countered. After  this  crust  has  been  broken 
and  the  soil  is  stirred  deeply,  the  atmo- 
sphere operates  apparently  as  a  fertilizer, 
drainage  is  facilitated,  and  plant  life  flour- 
ishes with  great  vigor.  In  some  places 
farmers  object  to  breaking  the  crust,  be- 
cause they  say  the  grain  will  grow  too  lux- 
uriantly and  run  to  straw. 

The  aeration  of  soil  in  our  dry  climate 
seems  to  give  new  life  to  all  its  energies  and 


sweetens  its  properties.  It  renders  ^subse- 
quent packing,  before  the  roots  of  vines 
have  adjusted  themselves  accoijiing  to  their 
natural  tendency,  impossible;  assists  pene- 
tration, and  enables  the  fertilizing  rains  to 
carry  soluble  food  to  greater  depths  than 
formerly.  Fertilization,  without  such  pre- 
vious preparation,  becomes  less  effective. 

We  have  soils  such  as  loose  gi'avelly 
"brush"  lands,  where  root  developments 
have  already  accomplished  this  desired  pre- 
paration of  the  subsoil  and  permeated  it 
with  organic  matter.  In  such  places  vines 
grow  with  astonishing  vigor,  even  with 
shallow  preparation,  but  there  are  many 
vineyards  which  are  planted  where  the  sub- 
soil scarcely  shows  a  trace  of  even  the  root- 
lets of  native  gi-asses.  Those  who  have 
conditions  which  make  stirring  the  subsoil 
appear  unnecessary  may,  perhaps,  be  wise 
in  their  economy,  but  I  shall  need  further 
experience,  from  observation,  before  I  make 
any  exception  when  I  have  advice  to  give. 

I  have  seen  many  remarkable  proofs  of 
the  value  of  deep  plowing  (before  planting) 
during  the  last  four  years,  both  in  loose 
gravelly  loams  and  in  compact  clays  and 
granite  deposits.  In  a  few  cases  the  work 
has  been  thoroughly  done  to  a  depth  of 
eighteen  inches,  but  generally  the  limit  for 
deep  plowing  has  been  fixed  at  fourteen.  I 
am  now  so  convinced  of  the  advantages 
gained  thereby  that  I  shall  not  be  content 
myself  hereafter  with  less  than  twenty 
inches. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Figure  16  dP  the 
original  illustrations  to  this  volume  for  an 
explanation  of  the  theory  of  deep  plowing 
before  planting.  The  cut  shows  soils 
plowed  eight  inches  and  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  deep,  with  vine  cuttings  planted 
fourteen .  The  root  developments  from  the 
start  show  comparatively  the  merits  of  the 
systems,  and  explain  the  results  obtained 
by  practical  experience .  How  these  results 
are  affected  by  seasons  of  drought  must  be 
self-evident.  The  shallow  root  systems 
need  irrigation  in  certain  counties,  where, 
by  correct  planting,  the  vines  would  be 
vigorous  without  such  aid.  In  places  wher ) 
no  irrigation  is  thought  of,  frui  fulness  of 
the  vine  is  delayed  by  shallow  preparation 
of  the  soil ;  the  extra  profits  of  the  early 
crops  will  more  than  pay  for  all  extra  ex- 
pense in  proper  planting. 

In  deep  plowing  it  is  not  necessarj',  and 
generally  not  desirable,  to  turn  all  the  soil 
over.     If  your  plow  is  made  so  as  to  cut  a 
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narrow  land,  with  a  mold-board  properly 
and  slightly  curved,  you  will  cut  and  push 
the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and 
turn  over  only  the  top,  so  that,  while  work- 
ing fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  deep,  you 
will  leave  behind  an  open  furrow  only 
about  eight  inches  deep.  The  next  cut 
throws  the  top  soil  into  the  furrow  and 
breaks  up  that  beneath.  Plows  with  sub- 
soil attachments  work  very  well,  but  can- 
not so  thoroughly  stir  the  soil.  For  plowing 
fourteen  inches  deep  six  good  horses  are 
generally  sufficient,  even  in  compact  soil, 
unless  it  be  too  dry.  In  some  compact 
granite  soils,  although  they  work  very  mel- 
low, eight  horses  are  required. 

SPKING   AND   SUMMBK  CULTIVATION. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
culture,  but  refer  to  those  which  involve 
principles  peculiar  to  our  necessities.  In 
my  first  annual  report,  the  translation  of 
the  manual  of  Professor  Foex,  of  Mont- 
pelUer,  contains  all  needed  general  instruc- 
tion, subject  to  our  local  modifications. 

The  objects  of  Spring  and  Summer  culti- 
vation are  supplementary  to  those  of  Win- 
ter and  Spring  plowing.  They  do  not 
occur  until  after  the  necessity  for  plowing 
is  passed,  unless  an  open  and  comparatively 
dry  Winter  makes  it  necessary  to  keep 
weeds  from  gaining  ground.  The  word 
"  cultivation  "  in  this  connection  has  a  re- 
stricted and  technical  meaning,  and  refers 
to  the  operation  of  stirring  and  pulverizing 
the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
five  inches,  and  destroying  weeds.  Be- 
sides cleaning  the  land,  the  effect  of  the 
work  is  to  prepare  a  layer  of  finely  pulver- 
ized surface  soil,  loose  and  dry,  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  moisture,  to  receive  the 
penetrating  atmosphere  within  reach  of  the 
fine  surface  roots,  and  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  chemical  influence  of  solar  heat  for  the 
future  fertilization  of  the  land.  Evapora- 
tion is  prevented  by  checking,  at  the  dejith 
of  cultivation,  capillary  attraction  ;  desi- 
cation  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
of  the  underlying  layer  of  moist  earth  are 
prevented  by  the  exclusion  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  air — the  more  complete  the 
pulverization  the  more  complete  the  exclu- 
sion of  air  in  motion,  and  also  the  more 
readily  does  the  sun  act  on  the  particles. 
In  many  cases  also  the  maintenance  of  this 
loose  dry  surface  layer,  especially  it  it  be 
gravelly,  free  from  dampness,  will  assist  in 
ripening  the  fruit  by  maintaining  warmth 
at  nightfall. 

How  to  accomplish  this  Spring  and  Sum. 
mer  cultivation,  so  as  to  gain  all  possible 
advantages  of  the  system,  is  very  largely  a 
matter  for  local  experience  and  ingenuity 
to  determine.  If  vine-growers  will  accejit 
and  adopt  the  theory  of  its  usefulness, 
■without  attempting  to  compromise  with  its 
necessities  on  the  score  of  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  ''  economy,  they  will  soon 
find  the  best  tools  and  methods  of  work 
suited  to  their  peculiar  laud  and  labor  re- 
sources. In  most  places  where  there  is  any 
cohesive  ti  ndency  to  the  soil  particles  the 
operation  involves  two  different  actions. 
The  first  lifts,  loosens,  and  stirs  the  soil  to 
the  required  depth  and  cuts  the  weeds;  the 
second  triturates  and  pulverizes  the  culti- 
vated layer .  The  first  is  accomplished  by 
an  instrument  of  whatever  pattern,  called  a 
"  cultivator  ;"  the  second  by  some  form  of 
"clod-masher,"  with  a  dragging  motion. 

Theoretically,  perfect  cultivation  would 
contemplate  a  complete  severance  of  the 
surface  layer  from  the  soil  which  is  to  be 
kept  moist  beneath,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted by  a  thorough  lifting  of   the  surface 


and  scraping  action  upon  the  protected 
parts  beneath.  If  late  heavy  Sjiring  rains 
have  followed  the  last  plowing,  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  plow  again  or  to 
precede  the  true  cultivator  with  an  instru- 
ment to  scratch  and  break  up  the  compact 
surface,  so  as  to  render  the  scraping,  lift- 
ing and  scarifying  process  easier. 

The  depth  to  which  this  cultivation 
should  be  practiced  must  be  also  determined 
by  local  experience.  The  vine-grower  will 
not  be  long  in  discovering  the  most  prac- 
tical and  effective  methods  of  harmonizing 
his  theory  with  practice .  In  very  dry  cli- 
mates, especially  where  he  is  subjected  to 
very  desiccating  winds,  and  where  the  usual 
atmosphere  is  very  conducive  to  evapora- 
tion, he  should  work  the  surface  deeper 
than  where  he  has  the  benefit  of  moist  sea 
breezes.  In  such  places,  also,  ho  should 
never  be  content  with  simple  'cultivation, 
but  should  use  the  clod-masher  or  drag 
most  thoroughly  and  as'close  to  the  trunks 
of  the  vines  as  possible .  If  the  rows  are 
wide  apart  he  should  draw  the  clod-masher 
more  than  once,  back  and  forth.  These 
operations  should,  also,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, be  conducted  both  across  as  well  as 
lengthwise. 

In  some  cases,  no  plowing  is  practiced  in 
the  vineyard,  all  the  work  being  accom- 
plished with  the  cultivator.  This  may 
prove  satisfactory  in  some  sandy,  alluvial, 
and  gravelly  soils,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
false  economy.  In  soils  which  become 
compact  after  heavy  rains,  I  have  found  no 
way  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repeated 
plowing  to  prepare  the  surface  for  careful 
cultivation  and  to  let  the  air  and  sun  pene- 
trate to  the  surface  roots. 

The  best  practice  is,  generally,  to  plow 
the  soil  from  four  to  six  inches  deep  away 
from  the  vines,  crossing  whenever  prac- 
ticable, as  early  in  the  Winter  as  the  rains 
will  permit.  If  time  be  lost  in  this  opera- 
tion, long  continued  rains  may  occur  and 
prevent  it  being  done  until  so  late  that 
weeds  will  be  so  advanced  as  to  give  great 
trouble  in  future  operations.  This  trouble 
was  very  great  during  the  last  Winter. 
The  rank  growth  of  weeds  developed, turned 
under  by  the  last  plowing,  choked  the  culti- 
vators and  prevented  perfect  work  in  many 
cases  ;  I  was  obliged  in  some  places  to  do 
extra  plowing  and  finish  off  with  the  clod- 
masher  alone.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
early  rains  for  the  first  plowing,  the  early 
sprouted  weeds  are  turned  under,  and,  un- 
less the  rainy  periods  are  long,  or  very  fre- 
quent, opportunity  to  keep  down  the  growth 
of  foul  vegetation  by  means  of  rapid  culti- 
vation, repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  fre- 
quently avoids  the  necessity  of  any  further 
plowing  and  keeps  the  surface  in  good 
condition  for  the  "Spring  work  after  the 
rains  are  over. 

If,  however,  the  rains  pack  the  soil  after 
the  first  plowing,  it  is  often  impracticable 
to  restore  the  condition  of  tilth  without  a 
thorough  plowing  and  cross  plowing  ;  this 
may,  possibly,  in  certain  seasons,  be  re- 
quired, even  the  third  time. 

We  never  know  with  certainty  how  late 
the  Spring  rains  may  occur  Sometimes 
the  early  Winter  is  very  wet  and  the  Spring 
is  dry;  in  such  cases,  neglect  to  properly 
stir  the  soil  with  the  cultivator  at  the  proper 
time  will  result  in  a  baked  condition,  im- 
possible to  overcome  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Never  suffer  the  surface  to  remain 
compact  and  subject  to  baking  after  the 
middle  of  tha  Winter,  if  you  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Even  a  slight  cultivation  at  the 
proper  time  during  cool  Winter  weather, 
will  guard  against  this  iucouvenieuce. 


After  the  first  plowing  the  earth  at  the 
base  of  the  vines  should  be  hoed  away. 
This  has  a  sanitary  effect  universally  recog- 
nized. Even  if  a  second  plowing  be  not 
practiced,  the  action  of  the  cultivator  and 
clod-masher  will  restore  the  level  of  the 
soil,  and  the  part  next  to  the  vine  will  re- 
main warmer  in  Spring  and  loose  in  Sum- 
mer. 

Weeds  near  the  vines,  and  scattering  ones 
which  escape  the  cultivator,  must  be 
thoroughly  removed  by  hoes,  or  by  the 
hand.  Plowing  and  cultivating,  during 
the  season  when  late  Spring  frosts  are 
feared,  should  be  avoided,  if  possible;  and 
all  weeds  should  be  removed  prior  to  that 
time,  because  their  presence  invites  frost, 
and  frequently  causes  damage  to  vines 
which  would  otherwise  escape. 

Where  late  pruning  is  practiced  for  any 
good  reason,  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
must  be  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  best,  however,  even  where  it 
is  desirable  to  prune  late  to  avoid  frost,  or 
to  retard  vegetation,  to  remove  or  shorten 
early  in  the  season  all  canes  not  needed  fOj. 
fruit  spurs,  and  to  tie  or  shorten  the  others, 
so  as  to  prevent  danger  of  breaking  them 
while  plowing. 

Ordinary  fertilizers  should  be  scattered 
or  buried  before  the  first  plowing,  so  as  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  Winter  rains  to 
act  upon  them. 

CUTTINGS,   OK    KOOTED    VINES. 

Wherever  cuttings  grow  easily,  it  is 
always  best  to  use  them  in  preference  to 
rooted  vines  from  nurseries.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized principle  that  vines  raised  from  cut- 
tings directly  planted  in  the  vineyard  main- 
tain their  vigor  longer  than  those  raised 
from  nursery  stocks.  Certain  varieties- 
however,  do  not  strike  roots  easily,  and  in 
certain  soils  all  may  be  doubtful.  In  such 
cases,  practical  economy  demands  the  use 
of  slocks  raised  in  nursery.  Greatest  pre- 
caution, however,  should  be  used  in  avoid- 
ing roots  that  may  possibly  have  been  in- 
fected by  disease.  In  all  cases,  neither 
cuttings  nor  rooted  vines  should  be  brought 
into  the  vineyard  without  the  most  careful 
disinfection  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 

For  purposes  of  disinfection,  we  have 
found,  by  experiment,  that  immersion  ten 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  ten  pounds  of 
sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium,  or  of  one 
gallon  of  "Little's  soluble  phenyle "  to 
one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  will  neither 
injure  vines  or  cuttings,  nor  fail  to  kill  the 
phylloxera.  In  case  of  really  suspected 
rooted  vines,  it  would  be  best  not  to  trust 
any  disinfectant,  for  fear  of  some  accidental 
imperfection  of  work.  There  is  no  variety 
so  valuable  as  to  cause  any  one  to  take 
chances  with  suspected  rooted  stocks.  It 
is  much  safer  to  trust  to  grafting  hereafter 
upon  such  stocks  as  you  can  safely  use 
than  to  rely  even  upon  careful  disinfection. 
There  appears  to  be  practically  no  real 
danger  of  conveying  the  phylloxera  on  cut- 
tings, if  the  old  wood  is  carefully  removed 
from  the  base  and  destroyed  by  fire,  if  the 
removal  was  neglected  where  they  were 
made. 

Only  one  cutting  should  be  made  from  a 
single  cane  unless  the  wood  of  the  variety 
is  very  scarce,  and  that  part  near  or  in- 
cluding the  buds  at  the  base,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, according  to  nearly  all  authorities. 

The  best  method  for  preserving  cuttings 
fresh  until  jjlanting  time  is  to  layer  them 
horizontally  with  sand  in  a  trench  and 
mound  the  earth  over  them,  excluding  all 
light  and  air.  If  the  trench  is  in  heavy 
soil,  liable  to  be  drenched  with  water,  it 


should  be   so   constructed   as  to  drain  off 
promptly.     The  common  practice  of  stniul- 
ing  bundles  of  cuttings  in  a  shallow  trench, 
and  attempting  to  protect  them   by  simply 
mounding  a  little  earth  about  their  base,  is 
often  the  cause  of  failure   to   obtain  a  good 
stand  in  the   vineyard.       The    tops    and 
centers  of  the  bundles  are   very  apt  to  be- 
come desicated,  if  treated  in  this  way .     If 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  upper  parts  uu-j 
buried,  then  the  best  plan  is  to  stand  the: 
in  a  trench  sufficiently  deep  to  bury  all  bul 
the  top  bud  by  filling  sand  compactly  aboi 
them.      The  bundles  should  in   all   such; 
cases  be   cut   open  so   that  the  sand  mayj 
compactly  envelope  them  all.     A  cover  o&, 
canvas  or  boards  should  then  be  place^ 
over  them  to  retard   vegetation.      If  th^ 
cuttings    have   not    been    perfectly   made^. 
ready  for  planting,  as  is  generally  the  cases 
owing  to  the  varying  demands  as  to  length, 
they  should  be  prepared  as  desired  before 
being  trenched .  All  inferior  cuttings  shoulAjli 
be   laid  aside  for  nursery  work,  for  which^ 
at  least  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  in  excess  o^ 
the  number  required  in  the  field  should  b« 
devoted,  so   as   to   provide   for  replanting 
missing  stocks  the  next  season.  ^ 

The  rule  of  length  for  the  cutting  shoulflf 
vary  with  local   experience   and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  root  development  of  vines 
planted  at  different  depths.     Theoretically,! 
the   shorter  the   cutting  the  more   perfect! 
the   root  system,  and  the   sooner  will  the] 
vine  bear  fruit.     Planters  must  adjust  this" 
principle  to  suit  practical  necessities.     In 
the  bay  counties   I   have  never  seen   the- 
necessity    of    planting    more   than   twelve- 
inches  deep  in  friable   soils,    or   fourteen 
inches  in  cloddy  land,  which  is  liable  to  be 
dried  out   during   Summer  hoeing.      For 
nursery  work  make  your  cuttings  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  inches  long,  and  bury  them  so 
as   to  leave   the   top  bud   an   inch  or  two 
above  the  surface. 

See  that  the  soil  is  well  packed,  in  plant- 
ing, at  the  base  of  the  cutting  and  do  not 
plant  in  cohesive  soils  when  they  cannot 
be  worked  mellow .  Let  the  soil  above  the 
base  be  snugly  filled  in  but  not  packed,  and 
do  not  permit  it  to  become  baked  during 
Summer,  to  prevent  which,  do  not  delay 
the  work  of  loosening,  by  hoeing  carefully 
early  in  the  season,  and  repeating  the 
operation,  it  late  rains  pack  it  again  Not 
more  than  one  bud  of  a  cutting  should  be 
left  above  ground.  The  second  bud  should  be 
placed  very  near  the  surface  and  the  soil 
about  it  kept  loose  so  as  to  permit  it  to 
push  out  a  shoot,  on  which  the  first  pruning 
should  be  done,  if  it  develops  sufhciently; 
the  old  wood  and  shoot  above  being  cut 
away. 

Plant  cuttings  in  light  sandy  loams,  or 
alluvions  if  you  desire,  with  a  flat  dibble; 
but,  if  you  do  so,  make  sure,  by  careful 
superintendence,  that  the  men  at  work 
thoreughly  pack  the  soil  against  the  base . 
This  may  be  done  by  putting  the  dibble 
into  the  earth,  not  in  the  same  hole,  but  so 
near,  that  by  a  backward  and  forward  mo- 
tion the  soil  will  be  crowded  against  and 
around  the  cutting;  then  fill  the  second 
hole  thoroughly,  a  good  plan  being  to  fill 
the  bottom  with  a  mixture  of  fertilizers, 
such  as  super-phosphate  of  lime  (or  bone 
meal),  wood  ashes,  and  a  little  sulphate  o^' 
copper,  mixed  together  with  fine  dry  loam. 
See  that  the  base  of  all  cuttings  is  cut  off 
very  close  to  a  bud,  where  the  cartilage  of 
the  cane  presents  a  solid  appearance.  This 
is  often  neglected  by  those  who  make  cut- 
tings for  sale .       , 

In   cohesiye   BoUs  it  is  always  best    to 
plant  cuttirgs  or  vims  with  a  spiide,  being 
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careful  not  to  plant  except  when  the  soil  is 
mellow.  A  little  fertilizing  mixture,  but 
not  unrotted  manure,  stirred  in  the  soil 
imdtr  and  about  the  base  of  the  cutting  or 
rootttd  vine,  will  naturally  assist  in  secur- 
ing a  vigorous  rooting  the  first  season. 
The  dealers  in  fertilizers  vcill  providd  the 
bast  materials;  about  sixty  pounds  to  one 
thousand  plants,  added  to  a  little  tine  loam, 
being  an  amp'e  supply,  or  an  ounce  to  each 
one.  A  little  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  valuable 
stimulant. 

Before  planting  rooted  vines,  take  pains 
in  pruning  the  tops  to  one  short  spur  of  not 
exceeding  two  buds,  and  in  shortening  and 
thinning  out  the  roots,  scattering  rootlets 
along  the  main  stem  should  be  cut  away. 
The  defect  of  rooted  vines  when  transplant- 
ed, is  their  disjjosition  to  make  a  tangled 
ball  of  rootlets;  the  aim  should  be  to  pro- 
voke a  simple  and  branch-like  system. 
Some  practice  cutting  back  all  roots  close 
to  the  original  cutting.  I  have  tried  myself 
the  plan  of  cutting  away  all  but  two  roots 
on  one  side  of  the  base,  shortened  to  about 
six  inches  and  jjlanting  against  the  back  of 
the  hole,  tlrst  thrpwing  in  a  shovtlful  of 
soil  mixed  with  fertilizers,  so  that  it  inclines 
downwards  from  the  side  where  the  base 
rests;  the  subsequent  filling  in  and  press- 
ing of  the  soil  operates  to  depress  the  two 
roots  as  they  should  be  desired  to  grow, 
without  complicating  the  labor  of  the  work- 
men. In  practical  work,  when  roots  are 
left  ou  all  sides,  the  tendency  is  to  press 
them  so  that  their  ends  turn  upwards.  Dig 
the  holes  for  rooted  vines  and  cuttings  at 
least  a  few  inches  deeper  than  necessary, 
and  throw  surface  soil  to  the  bottom  when 
planting. 

A  smooth  straight  wire  with  drops  of 
solder  fastened  at  the  required  marking  dis- 
tances, is  the  best  instrument  for  laying  out 
the  work.  When  the  field  is  large  and  un. 
dulating,  the  services  of  a  surveyor  in  lo- 
cating corners  of  blocks,  the  length  of  your 
marking  wire  or  chain,  will  save  many  ac- 
cidents, and  generally  be  an  economy  of 
labor.  An  exactly  laid  out  vineyard  will 
always  be  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  worth  more 
than  it  costs  to  avoid  irregularities.  Small 
slips  of  wood  (split  shingles,  or  any  other 
kind)  with  tops  dijiped  in  whitewash,  will 
not  cost  much,  and  can  be  used  rapidly  in 
laying  out  the  laud.  Otherwise  you  may 
stretch  your  wire  and  plant  against  the  in- 
dicated points. 

If  cuttings  ara  carefully  preserved,  late 
planting  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as 
early  planting  in  stiff  wet  soil.  In  light 
loamy  or  sandy  soils,  it  is  well  to  take  time 
as  it  offers,  and  so  avoid  a  rush  of  work. 
I?y  deferring  jjlanting  as  late  as  is  safe  and 
practicable  in  stiff  or  cohesive  soils,  you 
reserve  the  opportunity  to  plow  or  cultivate 
the  surface,  if  it  has  been  packed  by  rain, 
or  if  weeds  are  troublesome,  before  plant- 
ing, when  it  can  be  done  thoroughly  and 
more  economically.  It  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  one  good  late 
Spring  rain  after  the  vineyard  is  planted, 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  stand. 

Do  not  bo  caught  napping  after  the  Spring 
rains,  in  keeping  the  land  well  cultivated. 
You  will  generally  find  it  necessaiy  to  be 
very  prompt  and  rapid  with  the  first  work 
to  prevent  harder  work  later.  Those  for 
whom  these  cautions  arc  unnecessary  are 
happy  in  their  circumstances. 

In  buying  horses  or  mules  for  vineyard 
work,  you  will  find  it  great  economy  and 
comfort  if  you  have  selected  strong  sound 
animals.  Horses  weighing  not  less  than 
eleven  hundred  pound#should be  preferred. 
Small  cheap  stock  is  a  saare  and  a  delu- 
sion. 


DISTANCE  BETWEEN   VINES. 

No  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down  to 
govern  the  question  of  the  distances  at 
which  vines  should  be  planted  in  the  vine- 
yard. The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  haliits  of 
the  varieties  cultivated,  the  methods  of 
pruMuig  to  b_'  adopted,  and,  in  some  cases, 
th J  relative  steepness  of  hillsides,  must  be 
cousid  r.  d  insiilving  it.  Thj  tconomy  in 
Ihe  use  of  tools  and  horses  ,in  cultivation 
will  also  coutiol  it  vvilhiu  c.rtain  limits. 
With  r.-spect  to  the  latt  r  restriction,  <-x- 
peri.nce  iudicat  s  that  a  distune.' of  sven 
feet  apart  each  way  is  quit;  practicable, 
although  some  prefer  eight  feel.  For  va- 
rietiis  requiring  short  spur  pruning  and 
trained  attjr  the  goblet  system,  best  known 
in  California,  planting  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  apart  will  probably  remain  popular.  I 
have  not  seen  any  places  where  I  would  in- 
crease these  distances  for  such  pruning, 
although  I  might  favor  planting  closer  un- 
der some  circumstances. 

Whatever  system  of  pruning  is  adopted, 
the  vine  must,  for  economical  reasons,  be 
restrained  in  development  within  such 
limits  as  are  consistent  with  practical  and 
profitable  culture  and  the  proper  maturity 
of  the  fruit.  The  soil  occupied  by  the  roots 
should  correspond  with  the  proper  natural 
development  of  the  plant  above  ground, 
according  to  the  manner  of  training  it. 
Ihe  roots  should  have  resources  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  desired  form, 
no  more  and  no  leas.  A  vine  should  not  b..* 
trained  to  become  a  tree,  because  its  fruit 
will  not  mature  when  elevated  too  much. 
The  nearer  the  soil  the  bettor  the  fruit,  and 
the  less  danger  from  oidium.  In  the  goblet 
system,  the  vine  cannot  be  spread  out  so 
as  to  keep  the  fruit  low  down  without  inter- 
fering with  cultivation.  The  increase  of 
the  distance  would  necessitate  greater  de- 
velopment of  the  form  to  save  excessive  ve- 
getation and  avoid  couture .  In  some  cases 
less  distances  would  insure  finer  fruit  and 
diminish  chances  of  couture;  but  economi- 
cal culture  might  jirevent  the  change.  A 
modification  might  perhaps  be  made  for 
some  places  by  jjilanting  four  feet  by  eight 
feet;  and  doing  cross  work  with  single 
horses. 

Other  distances  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  pruning  and  studies  of  par- 
ticular varieties. 


THE     KUPESTKIS. 


Editob  Mkkchant  :  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Her- 
mann Jaeger  of  Neosho,  Mo.,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  your  readers  as  it  will  show  how 
the  Eupestris  is  valued  in  France  as  a 
grafting  stock.  Mr.  Jaeger  was  one  of  tha 
first  who  shipped  Kupeatris  cuttings  to 
France,  and  called  the  attention  of  grape- 
growers  there  to  its  great  importance.  He 
lives  in  the  Kupestris  region,  southwest 
Missouri,  and  has  experimented  indefati- 
gably  with  grapes  of  the  Aestivalis  and 
Bupcstris  class,  being  convinced  of  the 
entire  inadaptability  of  the  Labrusca  and 
its  Hybrids  to  that  section.  He  has  spent 
almost  a  lifetime  in  experiments  to  make 
grape-growing  a  success,  and  is  thoroughly 
posted  on  American  vines.  Mr .  Jaeger  says : 

"Yours  of  the  6th  inst.  received.  In 
Europe  the  Kupestris  has  proved  a  very 
reliable  stock,  even  in  sections  where  the 
Kiparia  does  not  succeed .  In  France  the 
nurserymen  are  still  selling  its  cuttings  at 
50  to  60  francs  ($10  to  $12),  while  Kiparia 
are  already  sold  at  10  francs  per  1000. 
Professor  Millardet  of  Bordeaux,  in  his 
last    work  which  has  just  appeared,  also 


places  the  Kupestris  at  the  head  of  the  list 
as  grafting  stock,  and  only  prefers  to  it  a 
few  Hybrids  of  Kupestris  with  Cordifolia, 
of  which  he  says  :  '  There  are  several  of 
these  which  Mr.  Hermann  Jaeger  of  Neo- 
sho, Mo.  found  growing  wild  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Arkansas .  They  are  vines 
of  immense  vigor  which  propagate  from 
cuttings  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  which 
are  entirely  free  from  phylloxera.  These 
Co  d  Rupe  -tris  make  an  easj^  and  very  per- 
fect junction  with  the  grafts  of  Vinifera. 
Of  all  the  stocks  for  grafting  which  I  know 
these  seem  to  be  most  adapted  to  alt  soils 
and  locations,  and  seem  to  be  d'  stined  to 
take  the  most  imiiortant  place  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  vineyards  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.'  I 
suppose  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
these  are  worthless  for  direct  production. 
Of  the  Kupestris,  which'I  selected  to  fruit, 
Nos.  60,  62,  64,  68  have  given  the  best  re- 
sults. The  wine  made  from  them  is  really 
very  similar  to  fine  French  clarets,  and  as 
they  surpass  in  beauty  and  intensity  of 
color  even  the  Norton's  Virginia,  they  are 
cultivated  in  France  for  their  fruit,  and 
their  wine  is  denominated  as  '  lawful  Fach- 
sin.'  Of  course  the  bunches  of  these  are 
too  small  also,  and  I  have  therefore  crossed 
them  with  large  berried  Aestivalis.  From 
one  of  these  crosses.  No.  70,  I  made  the 
first  wine  this  seaSon.  The  grape  resem- 
bles the  Martha  in  size  of  berry  and  bunch 
(about  equal  to  our  Chasselas  Fontain- 
bleau. )  The  wine  has  the  character  and 
color  of  Kupestris,  but  contains  even  more 
tannin,  the  vine  seems  to  be  a  medium  be- 
tween Kupestris  and  Aestivalis,  is  very  pro- 
ductive, vigorous  and  healthy,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable. 

In  France  they  hybridize  Eupestris  with 
Vinifera.  For  our  climate,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  even  the  least  tinge  of  Vinifera 
would  be  detrimental.  You  in  California 
are  more  favorably  located,  and  can  avail 
yourself  of  European  and  American  expe- 
rience." Hermann  Jaegek. 

While  it  is  right  and  just,  as  well  as 
eminently  practical,  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  the  experience  of  European 
vintners  and  writers,  and  remember  their 
exertions  with  gratitude,  we  should  also 
not  forget  those  pioneers  of  American  grape 
culture,  who,  like  Mr.  Jaeger,  have  spent  a 
lifetime  in  exertions  to  promote  our  own 
grape  culture,  who  have  explored  the  wil- 
derness and  made  it  tributary  to  their  be- 
loved calling ;  who  have  believed  in  the 
capabilities  of  this  country  to  become  the 
equal  of  France,  Germany  and  Spain  in  the 
production  of  fine  wine  and  to  whose  exer- 
tions alone  it  is  due  that  France  can  up- 
hold the  most  important  of  its  industries 
yet.  Were  it  not  for  the  struggles  of  such 
men  through  long  periods  of  seeming  ad- 
versity, and  their  indefatigable  experiments 
and  researches,  the  French  nation  would 
to-day  stand  at  the  open  grave  of  viticul- 
ture, and  we  here  would  not  have  a  much 
more  cheerful  prospect  before  us.  There- 
fore it  behooves  us,  as  Californians  and 
.■Americans,  when  we  appreciate  the  labors 
of  such  authorities  as  Millardd,  Foix,  Fitz 
James,  Blankenhorn  and  Babo,  also  to  re- 
member gratefully  and  fully  appreciate  the 
pioneers  of  American  grape  culture.  They 
should  not  be  forgotten,  simply  because 
their  task  was  the  most  difl&cult  and  labo- 
rious one,  and  becaiase  they  had  no  one  to 
guide  them,  but  had  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  create  a  new  industry,  where  the 
Europeans  had  the  experience  of  centuries 
to  start  from.  George  Husmann  . 

Talcoa  Vineyards,  Napa  Co.,  Dec.  23,  1884 


THE  HCASCO  UKAPF.. 


Professor  Hilgard,  in  University  Bulletin 
No.  29,  announces  that  cuttings  of  the 
Huasco  grape,  from  Chili,  which  produces 
the  splendid  raisins  exported  from  that 
country,  are  available  for  free  distribution 
from  the  University  during  the  present  sea- 
son. This  grape  has  almost  ripened  its 
fruit  this  season  at  Berkeley  and  closely  re- 
sembles the  Muscat  in  most  respects.  Three 
cuttings  go  to  each  lot.  Applicants  should 
send  ten  cents  for  postage  on  each  dozen 
called  for,  postal  notes  on  Berkeley  to  be 
sent  in  lieu  of  stamps.  Applications  will 
be  filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. As  the  object  of  the  distribution 
is  to  test  the  adaptation  of  the  plants  in  as 
many  localities  as  possible,  numerous  appli- 
cations from  one  and  the. same  locality  can- 
not be  filled  unless  a  surplus  remains  after 
those  from  different  sections  have  been 
supplied.  Any  surplus  of  money  left  after 
filling  orders  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  re- 
turned to  the  senders,  deducting  letter  post- 
age. The  New  Zealand  Flax,  so  useful  to 
gardeners  and  vineyardists  for  the  purpose 
of  tying  with  the  ribbons  into  which  the 
leaves  readily  split,  and  which  are  exceed- 
ingly strong,  is  again  offered  for  distribu- 
tion .  Six  plants  to  each  on  remittance  of 
twenty-five  cents. 

THE    TIMES-MERCURir. 

The  first  issue  of  the  above  named  paper, 
a  combination  of  the  Times  and  the  Mer- 
cury of  San  Jose,  appeared  on  Christmas 
morning,  Chas.  M.  Shortridge  and  C.  J. 
Owen  being  respectively  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, and  assistant  manager.  With  th 
best  day  in  the  year  for  their  inauguration 
the  new  management  have  presented  an  ex- 
cellent and  carefully_,prepared  twelve-page 
jjaper,  descriptive  of  the  resources,  indus- 
tries and  attractions  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
The  editor  feels  the  responsibility  that  he 
assumes  in  succeeding  that  old  and  capable 
journalist,  J.  J.  Owen.  But  with  new  offices, 
new  type,  a  new  combination  and  renewed 
energy,  his  intentions  are  to  produce  "a 
bright,  thoughtful,  progressive  and  vigor- 
ous newspaper."  If  the  first  number  of  the 
Times- Mercury  \>s  any  criterion,  its  success 
is  already  guaranteed  and  it  will  be  second 
to  but  few  of  the  daily  papers  in  the  United 
States.  The  Times-Mercury  has  our  heart- 
iest wishes  for  a  continued  prosperous  ca- 
reer. 


A  still  for  the  manufacture  of  brandy  has 
been  patented  by  Mr.  John  M.  Foy,  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  The  heater  is  made  in  one 
with  the  still,  the  bottom  of  the  latter  being 
double  or  with  p.  jacket,  and  there  are 
several  novel  features  enabling  the  opera- 
tions to  be  carried  on  rapidly,  and  avoiding 
the  delays  usually  necessary  for  charging 
and  discharging. — Scientific  American. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Thrum's  Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual 
for  1885,  the  eleventh  year  of  its  publica- 
tion. It  is  even  more  interesting  and  valu- 
able than  usual,  and  contains  a  fund  of  in- 
formation condensed  into  as  brief  a  space 
as  possible.  Every  business  man  in  San 
Francisco,  who  does  business  with  the 
Islands,  should  secure  a  copy. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore,  in  his  recent  address 
at  Los  Angeles,  said  that  wine  would  event- 
ually supplant  coffee  and  tea  as  a  beverage 
and  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
wine  would  be  used  entirely  at  meals  in- 
stead of  coffee. 


u 


SAN   PBANCISCO   MERCHANT. 


January  2,  1885 


SERICULTURE. 


The  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry 
Tree. 


[Written  for  the  San  Fmncifco  Merchant,  by  Nellie 
Lincoln  Rossiter,  Practical  Silk  Culturist,  New  Lis- 
bon, New  Jersey.! 

All  the  practical  writers  on  this  subject 
agree  that  the  proper  soils  for  the  mul- 
berry tree  are  dry,  sandy  or  stony;  the  more 
stony  the  better,  provided  the  roots  of  the 
tree  can  penetrate  among  them  .The  situation 
should  be  high;  low,  rich  and  moist  land 
never  produces  nourishing  leaves,  however 
vigorously  the  trees  may  grow.  They  are 
always  found  to  be  watery. 

The  modes  of  propagation,  are:  First, 
by  seed;  second,  grafting;  third,  budding; 
fourth,  layers;  iifth,  cuttings;  sixth,  suckers. 

1 .  The  ripe  fruit  may  be  sown  in  drills, 
iu  ground  previously  prepared;  or  the  seeds 
may  be  washed  out  of  the  pulp  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand  or  fine 
mould,  and  then  sown.  They  should  be 
covered  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
deep.  The  seeds  will  soon  vegetate  if  the 
ground  be  rich,  and  will  live  through  the 
Winter,  unless  the  cold  should  be  unusually 
severe."  In  that  case,  they  should  be  cov- 
ered with  straw  or  long  manure;  in  the 
course  of  the  next  season,  thin  the  plants, 
so  that  they  may  be  a  foot  apart.  Seeds 
intended  to  be  sown  iu  the  Spring,  or  to  be 
kept,  should  be  washed  out;  they  are  apt 
to  heat  or  mould  if  allowed  to  remain  iu  the 
fruit.  Every  tUler  of  land  knows  the  fer- 
tilizing effects  of  frost  and  snow;  the  land, 
therefore,  destined  for  the  Spring  sowing, 
should  be  dug  or  ploughed  in  the  preceding 
Autumn,  left  rough  all  the  Winter,  and  har- 
rowed or  raked  tine  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permit,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills. 
The  young  plants  must  be  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  weeds  carefully  kept  down. 
Weeds  will  not  only  stunt  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  but  cause  diseases  in  them,  which 
may  aflfect  the  future  vigor  and  health  of 
the  tree.  When  a  year  old,  some  of  them 
will  be  fit  to  plant  in  nursery  rows;  the 
same  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed-bed  a 
second  year,  and  then  be  transplanted — the 
plants  being  at  two  feet  distance  from  one 
another,  that  there  may  be  room  for  clean- 
sing and  dressing  the  ground.  At  trans- 
planting, cut  off  some  of  the  roots,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  ragged  or  decayed,  and 
the  tap  root,  to  force  out  lateral  roots;  and 
also  the  tops,  at  six  or  seven  inches  from 
the  ground.  In  France,  they  transplant 
just  after  the  fall  of  theleaf  in  the  Autumn. 
When  the  plants  in  the  nurseiy  are  sprung, 
strip  ofi'  the  side  buds,  and  leave  none  but 
Buch  as  are  necessary  to  form  the  head  of 
the  tree.  The  buds  which  are  left  should 
be  opposite  to  one  another.  If  the  plants 
in  the  nursery  do  not  shoot  well  the  first 
year,  in  the  month  of  March  following  cut 
them  over,  about  seven  inches  from  the 
ground;  this  will  make  them  gi-ow  briskly. 
They  should  also  be  watered  with  diluted 
barn  yard  water. 

When  the  plants  have  grown  to  the  size 
of  one  inch  in  diameter,  plant  them  out  in 
the  fields  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  make 
the  holes  six  feet  square,  and  dress  the 
giound  two  feet  round  the  plants,  trim  the 
roots  and  press  the  earth  on  the  roots  as 
the  holes  are  filled .  During  the  time  of 
planting  out,  leave  uU  the  buds  which  the 


A  quantity  of  Feed,  thus  treated,  lived  titrougli 
the  cold  ViiiiUr  of  ]S26-<5  in  fliiladelphiA,  Pa. 


young  trees  have  pushed  out,  on  the  top, 
till  the  following  Sjiring,  when  none  are  to 
be  left  but  the  three  or  four  branches  to 
form  the  head  of  the  tree.  The  buds  on 
these  branches  should  bs  on  the  outside, 
that  the  shoots  may  describe  a  circle  round 
the  stem  and  that  the  interior  of  the  tree 
may  be  kept  open  ;  as  the  buds  come  out, 
take  off  all  those  which  appear  upon  the 
body  of  the  tree.  For  several  years  after, 
every  Sjjring,  open  the  heads  of  the  trees 
when  too  tlfick  of  wood,  and  cut  off  any 
branch  which  crosses  or  takes  the  lead  of 
the  rest,  leaving  two  buds  on  the  outside  of 
every  trimmed  branch.  Count  Verri,  an 
experienced  cultivator  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
recommends  that  only  two  buds  should  be 
left  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  preferring 
those  which  are  outside  and  opposite  to 
each  other;  when  three  buds  appear  to- 
gether, leave  the  middle  one,  which  is 
always  most  vigorous,  and  the  two  on  each 
side  of  it  should  be  detached.  If  the  supe- 
rior buds  do  not  push  well,  the  two  next 
lower  ones,  only,  must  be  left. 

Every  farmer  and  nurseryman  knows  the 
very  great  importance  of  dressing  the  ground 
around  young  trees,  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  of  planting  stakes  by  them, 
to  insure  an  upright,  straight  gi-owth,  and 
to,  prevent  their  being  shaken  by  wind,  or 
leveled  by  storms. 

[to  be  cojitinued.] 

ameeica's  new  industhy. 
In  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
silk-culture,  a  subject  that  is  attracting 
general  interest,  I  will  state  that  there  are 
but  few  parts  ot  this  country  where  the 
mulberry  and  osage  orange  will  not  grow, 
and  the  silk-worm  cannot  be"  successfully 
raised.  The  growing  success  of  silk-culture 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  induced 
Congress  to  appropriate  $15,000,  and  to 
organize  a  "Bureau  of  Sericulture,"  which 
department  will  start  a  "filature,"  with 
six  of  the  "  Serrell  Automatic  Heels,"  this 
coming  Winter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
successful  working  experiment  of  this  "fila- 
ture "  will  be  such  that  it  will  result  in  pro- 
viding for  the  one  great  want  heretofore 
experienced,  "  a  home  market  for  the  co- 
coon crop  of  this  country . "  The  appro- 
priation, though  small,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "Bureau,''  though  limited  in 
its  workings  for  the  present,  are  a  great 
encouragement.  Silk-culture  in  the  United 
States  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  too  much 
must  not  be  expected  from  it.  It  is  advo- 
cated as  "an  addition  to  the  income,"  not 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  for  the  profits  of 
the  work  of  "  six  or  seven  weeks  "  cannot 
be  expected  to  support  the  family  unem- 
ployed, during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
The  "non-producers"  of  the  family  can 
do  the  work,  the  older  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  even  "the  invalids' ' 
can  assist  in  doing  some  of  the  lighter  part 
of  this  pleasant,  interesting  and  healthy 
work.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for 
"women  and  children,''  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  particular.  It  is  an  occupation  of 
intelligent  and  moral  bearing,  not  inter- 
fering with  household  duties,  but  utilizing 
spare  and  often  wasted  time. 

Information  cheerfully  given  if  applied 
for  by  letter  enclosing  two  cent  stamp,  no 
other  charge.  Nellie  Lincoln  Kossiter, 
Practical  Silk  Culturist,  New  Lisbon,  Bur- 
lington County,  New  Jersey. 


The  late  rainstorm  has  been  of  incalcul 
able  benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State.  Plowing  can  be  pushed  on  with 
•ud  seed  planted 


The   Nnsar   Trade. 

To  the  Editor  of  Jiradstreefs—SiR  :  The 
consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  It  is 
largely  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  manufactures.  One 
would  naturally  expect  that  this  country, 
from  its  vast  extent  ot  territory  available 
for  sugar-raising,  would  be  comparatively 
self-sustaining,  but  such  is  not  the  fact. 
The  home  supply  is  not  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  case .  Louisiana  is  the  great 
sugar-growing  section,  and  its  average  yield 
per  annum  in  the  past  three  years  has  been 
245,308,032  pounds.  Beet  sugar  is  an  in- 
significant item,  the  Alvarado  factory  in 
California  being  the  only  one  now  in  oper- 
ation in  the  country.  Professor  H.W.Wiley, 
Chemist  of  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture,  states  in  his  last  report  that 
the  outlook  is  more  hopeful  for  the  sugar 
beet  than  for  sorghum,  although  the  de- 
partment is  hopeful  of  the  final  success  of 
both.  It  is  well  to  cherish  hope,  but  the 
promise  of  success  in  this  department  is 
exceedingly  remote .  The  yield  of  sorghum 
sugar  this  year  will  not  exceed  1,000,000 
pounds,  and  of  syrup  about  30,000,000  gal- 
lons. 

The  total  importation  of  cane  sugar  last 
fiscal  year  was  2,756,416,896  pounds,  of 
which  125,158,677  pounds  came  from  Ha- 
waii on  the  free  list.  This  was  pn  increase 
over  the  imports  of  1883  of  618,595,773 
pounds,  or  nearly  five  years'  Hawaiian  sup- 
ply and  two  and  a  half  years'  Louisiana 
supply.  In  the  past  year  we  likewise  im- 
ported 34,128,640  gallons  of  molasses,  of 
which  163,347  gallons  came  from  Hawaii — 
an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter gallons  over  1883.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  the  bulk  of  our  sugar, 
and,  should  the  demand  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  this  and  subsequent  years  as  iu 
the  past,  a  very  serious  economic  question 
is  raised  on  the  basis  of  international  ex- 
changes. This  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  our  chief  sources  of  supply  are  coun- 
tries which  buy  very  little  in  return  from 
us.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  sound  policy 
would  suggest  changes  in  this  respect  bene- 
ficial to  this  country.  In  other  words,  the 
preference  shouldj  be  given  to  countries 
which  take  American  manufactures  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  raw  products.  This 
is  the  policy  which  England  has  success- 
fully pursued.  It  admits  free  of  duty  all 
raw  products  of  manufacture,  thus  creating 
a  market  for  these,  and  simultaneously  also 
a  demand  for  English  manufactures .  Where 
a  non-manufacturing  country  sells  its  raw 
products  there  also  will  it  buy  its  supply  of 
manufactured  articles.  It  will  not  tie  its 
money  in  the  mouth  of  its  sack  and  carry 
it  to  some  other  country  to  spend  it.  This 
policy  is  what  has  given  Great  Britain  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  supremacy 
among  the  nations.  Tarifi'  policy  pre- 
vents the  United  States  from  challenging 
British  manufactures  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world,  but  a  new  departure,  looking 
to  the  same  end,  has  been  made  by  the 
negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  which 
will  increase  foreign  purchases  consider- 
ably. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discuss  the  policy  of  commercial  treaties; 
their  drift  in  this  case  is  only  alluded  to, 
and  that  drift  is  clearly  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  under  the  guise  of  commercial 
reciprocity,  with  sugar- producing  countries. 
We  have  had  ampls  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  to  be  able 


to  estimate  jjretty  accurately  how  the  M'xi- 
can  and  Spanish  West-Indian  treaties  are 
likely  to  work.  In  1875,  the  year  befcue 
the  Hawaiian  treaty  went  into  effect,  cmr 
total  trade  with  that  country  was  f  l,8Sli,- 
355,  which  was  about  an  average  of  tlm 
seven  previous  years.  In  1883,  seven  full 
years  under  the  treaty,  the  trade  had  in- 
creased to  $12,014,528.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  San  Francisco  Meechant  shows 
that  about  $4,000,000  were  expended  iu 
this  country  on  account  of  Hawaiian  pluul- 
ers  and  trade  iu  the  building  and  equip))iiiL; 
of  wood  and  iron  sail  and  steam  vessi  U 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  pipes  for  in  i- 
gation  in  the  island.  The  iron  vessi  i  . 
were  built  at  Philadelphia,  by  Cramp  .v 
Sons;  the  wooden  ones  were  built  aiul 
equipped  on  the  Pncifie  Coast.  A  sny.ir 
refinery  at  San  Francisco,  costing  con.sidn- 
ably  over  $1,000,000,  likewise  resulted  from 
the  Hawaiian  treaty.  These  are  all  repro- 
ductive investments  entirely  outside  com- 
mercial exchanges,  and  must  be  credited 
to  the  treaty.  About  $3,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can capital  has  also  been  invested  iu  tlie 
islands,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company  has  not 
proved  a  financial  sucoes.-5.  But  the  fault 
lies  entirely  with  the  management.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  a  similar  treaty  with 
Mexico  and  the  Spanish  West  Indies  should 
create  a  demand  for  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  thus  develop  new  and  im- 
portant channels  of  profit  to  American  labor 
and  capital.  That  England  anticipates 
this  is  apparent  from  her  anxiety  to  nego- 
tiate a  similar  treaty  in  favor  of  her  AVest 
Indian  possessions,  which  would  other- 
wise be  cut  off  from  a  market.  This  will 
more  fully  appear  if  the  condition  of  the 
European  sugar  supply  be  considered. 

The  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  Europe 
for   the    three    years    ended   March  31,  re- 
spectively,  according  to    Sugar    Cane,    an 
English    authority    on   the    subject  was,  in 
1881,  2,067  tons;    1882,   2,165  tons;  18«:!, 
2,266  tons,  and  the  total  stock   in  the  chief 
markets  of   Europe  on  March  31,  1883,  was 
569  tons.    But   on  the   17th  of  May,  18.S  !, 
the  imports  of   sugar   by   England  to  date 
exceeded  those  of  1883  by  22,405  tons,  while 
the  deliveries  showed  a  decrease   of   3,704 
tons.     The  stock  iu  the  British  markets  on 
May   17    of    this   year  was   283,365   tons, 
against  241,617  tons  in   1883  and  217,746 
tons  in  1882.     This  accumulation  of  sugar 
iu  England,  and  the   large  production   of 
beet  sugar  on  the  European  continent,  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  depressed  state  oS 
the   sugar  market.     The   consumption  on 
the    European    continent  is   estimated  at 
about  2,300,000  tons  of   sugar  in    1883^4, 
and  there  is  a  visible  product  of  beet  sugar 
this  season  of  2,305,000   tons,  so  that  cane 
sugar  will  not  have  much  sale  there,  if  any, 
this  season.     Germany  will  have  a  surplus 
of  about  800,000   tons.     But  the    area   of 
sugar-cane  cultivation  is  rapidly  extendiuL; 
in  the   South   Pacific.     New  South  Wahs 
and  QuoenWand  made  51,871  tous   of   cane 
sugar  this  season,  the  Australian  oonsump-  | 
tion  being  about   130,000  tons  per  annum,    i 
Fiji  is  turning  out  large  quantities  of   cane    ' 
sugar,   and    plantations    are   projected   in 
Samoa.     It  is  evident  from  these  consider- 
ations that  the  price  of  sugar  will  decline, 
although  consumption  may  increase   pro- 
portionately.    The   consumption   per  head 
in    the    United    States    and    Australia    is 
about  70  pounds  per  annum.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone  anticipates   that  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  England  will  yet  reach  165  pounds 
per  head  as  society  advances. 

FOUEION   TliADE, 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

OrT'IOE!    33*7    3M[  .A.  HIS.  3ES  T    S  T  3FI.  ES  ES  T  . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


-MANUt'ACi'i;KES  Til  K  lUJ  J,U\VJX(  r  (lUADKS   OF- 


SUGAR    AND    SYRUF: 


I  A)  Pent  CUBE  SUGrAU]iu>arrels  and  bags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barrelb 

Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 

Dry  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrals 

Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels       ' 


sSi^l4 


GOLDEN  C  in  barrels 
.CV         EXTRA  C  in  barrels 


HALF  BARREL,  ^  cent  more 


For  all  kinds 


'^l^tro^i^^' 


BOXES,  %  cent  more 

SYRUP  in  ^barrels. 
•^  Do.      in  half  barrels. 

Do.     in  5  gallon  kegs' 

Do.      in  tins,  1^  gallon  each 


The  Products^ofjhe  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  guaranteed  absolute^  pure  and  free  from  all  Chemicals  and 
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KEC'UUSHTIOHr. 


Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Vitieultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Merchant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  April  5th : 

<»fllcial. 

Feksno,  Cal.,  April  5,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  Meecuast.  —  Dear  Sir:  Below 
is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Vitieultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
o!  interest  to  yourself. 

liewlved—Th&t  this  Association  recognize  the  San 
Fr-incisco  Mbrchant  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Vitieultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aole  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
taken  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  "  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  agree  to  give  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  tliat  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  beendistiaguished. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  agricultMral  implements  and  other  merchandiss 
who  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us  [ 
and  other  Viticulturists  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Merchant  on  a  sound  footing,  by  giving  it,a 
large  share  of  their  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  furtlicr  renolced  that  the  Fresno  Vitieultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
San  Francisco  Merchant  Publishing  Co.  for  past  frv- 
vors.  C.  F.  Rioos,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA     PBlIHrES. 


The  Natoma  Water  and  Mining  Company 
have  on  exhibition  at  their  office  on  Mont- 
gomery street,  sample  boxes  of  plums,  sun- 
dried  on  their  estate  at  Folsom.  Among 
the  varieties  are  the  Golden  Drop.  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Gross  Prune,  Washington, 
Hungarian  and  Petite  Prunes.  The  company 
made, this  season,40  tons  of  dried  fruit  pack- 
ed in  in  20-i)ound  boxes.  As  the  price  ob- 
tainable in  the  San  Francisco  market  was 
only  four  cents  a  pound,  our  epicures  lost 
the  opportunity  of  eating  and  enjoying 
these  fine  prunest.  Chicago  folks,  how- 
ever, had  more  sense  and  readily  paid 
eight  cents  a  pound  for  the  whole  crop.  As 
the  freight  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago 
was  two  cents  a  pound,  the  company 
realized  an  additional  two  cents  per  pound 
by  shipping  East.  Including  grapes,  the 
the  Natoma  Company  shipped  East  this  sea- 
son, upwards  of  40  carloads  of  green  fruit. 
The  taste  of  California  has  yet  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  the  best  markets  will  always 
command  the  best  produce.  * 


POINTS     ABOUT      RICE     AND      THE 
HAWAIIAN    TRKATY. 


In  the  long  fight  against  the  Hawaiian 
treaty  the  argument  has  latterly  turned 
wholly  upon  the  price  of  sugar,  the  charge 
of  fraud  being  abandoned.  It  was  assumed 
that  because  Hawaiian  sugar  of  a  given 
standard  was  admitted  duty  free,  therefore 
that  consumers  ghould  be  able  to  buy  re 
fined  sugar  at  so  much  per  pound  less  than 
before  the  duty  was  remitted.  Of  course 
this  does  not  follow,  as  every  business  man 
knows  full  well,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
plausible  to  deceive  the  public  and  keep 
the  agitation  alive.  Indeed,  it  may  even 
prevent  fh(3  ratification  of  the  new  treaty 
with  Hawaii  now  before  Congress,  although 
we  hope  not. 

There  are  other  articles  in  the  free  list, 
however,  which  might  have  been  selected 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  Hawaiian 
treaty  in  relation  to  prices  as  well  as  sugar. 
Why  not  take  rice,  for  example?  Rice  also 
is  admitted  dutyfree  from  the  Island  King- 
dom, while  it  pays  duty  from  China  or 
other  foreign  countries.  If  we  take  the 
price  of  rice  in  San  Francisco  for  fourteen 
years,  1870  to  1883  inclusive,  we  sliall  find 
that  the  treaty  has  benefitted  consumers,  in 
the  matter  of  price,  and  furthermore  that 
whereas  the  price  of  Hawaiian  rice  was 
uniformly  liigher  than  Chiua  rice  in  tlie 
local  market  before  the  treaty  went  into 
effect,  it  has  been  almost  uniformly  lower 
than  the  latter  since  that  date. 

We  have  before  us  attested  returns  show- 
ing the  weekly  quotations  of  Hawaiian  and 
Chiua  rice  in  this  market  during  the  period 
referred  to,  which  demonstrate  the  fact 
already  stated.  It  is  not  our  purpose,how- 
ever,  to  puzzle  our  readers  by  presenting  an 
elaborate  table  of  details.  We  shall  take 
the  average  price  for  the  year  in  each  case, 
as  sufficient  for  our  purpose  and  satisfactory 
to  business  men .     Thus  : 

IIAWAHAN  RICB.  CHINA   RICK. 

Cents  per  lb.  Cents  per  lb. 

:8T0 7.88  6.80 

1871 8.06  7.66 

1872 9.30  7.33 

1873 7.52  6  52 

1874 7.70  6.28 

1875 7.50  6.27 

1876 7.29  5.90 

1877 5.41  5.92 

1878 6.54  6.78 

1879 6.19  5.71 

1880 6.25  6.13 

1881 5.33  5.85 

1882 5.20  5.59 

1883 5.00  5  56 


A  study  of  the  foregoing  figures  shows 
that  Hawaiian 'rice  has  been  lowered  an 
average  of  over  two  cents  per  pound  since 
the  abolition  of  the  duty,  and  that  China 
rice  has  only  been  reduced  by  about  one 
cent  consequent  on  the  increased  competi- 
tion from  the  Islands.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  supply  and  demand.  Prices  are 
invariably  regulated  by  these  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  trade.  But  the  infer- 
ence is  irresistible  that  the  consumer  of  rice 
has  been  advantaged  by  about  one  cent  and 
a-half  per  pound  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
rice  in  this  market  by  virtue  of  the  much 
abused  and  little  understood  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Hawaii,  and  that  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  participated  in  this  reduc- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  saving  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  following  figures 
taken  from  the  Treasury  statistics  of  trade 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Nimmo,  Jr. : 

Total  imports  of  rice  during  the  fiscal  year, 
1883-4  for  United  Stites »2,471,437 

Total  for  Pacifle  Coast  SUtes  and  Terri- 
tories . 1,839,005 

Total  for  Hawaii  _ 5.58,476 


It  follows  therefore  that  the  Hawaiian 
treaty,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  local  sugar  market,  has  been  a  moi 
important  factor  in  lowering,  and  ke(^mig 
low,  the  price  of  rice  in  the  United  Sjfates. 
The  Pacific  Coast,  as  apijears  froii^he  fore- 
going exhibit,  imported  very  ^nsiderably 
more  than  half  the  total  qu5?itity  of  rice 
which  came  into  the  country  last  fiscal 
year.  Of  the  Pacific  Coast  imports  Hawaii 
is  to  be  credited  with  one-third,  and  of  the 
entire  imports  with  a  little  under  one- 
fourth  .  We  have  thus,  by  a  saving  of  duty 
on  one-fourth  the  rice  imports,  saved  con- 
sumers all  over  the  States  between  one  and 
two  cents  per  pound  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
article.  Whether  this  went  into  their  pock- 
ets or  added  to  the  profits  of  the  retailer  is 
not  to  the  point.  It  was  saved  to  the  country 
at  large  and  saved  most  unquestionably,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Hawaiian 
planters  benefitted  by  the  remission  of  the 
duty  on  rice.  They  lost  money  in  conse- 
quence as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  ex- 
amining the  foregoing  average  of  prices  from 
1870  to  1877.  Ou  the  1st  of  January, 
1870,  Hawaiian  rice  sold  from  8  cents  to  9 
cents  per  pound  in  San  Francisco;  in  Oct- 
ober, 1871,  it  touched  11  cents;  in  1875,  it 
ranged  from  T^^i  cents  to  8%  cents,  and  in 
1876  before  the  treaty  took  effect,  the  price 
in  San  Francisco  was  from  7%  cents  to  8 
cents,  while  for  the  last  three  months  of 
that  year  when  Hawaiian  rice  came  in  free, 
the  price  ranged  from  5  cents  to  6  cents  per 
pound,  a  drop  of  2^^  cents.  Since  then  the 
general  average  has  lowered  until  it  is  re- 
corded at  five  cents  per  pound  for  the 
whole  of  1883,  three  cents  lower  than  in 
1876  before  the  treaty,  six  cents  lower  than 
in  October  1871,  and  4.30  cents  per  pound 
lower  than  the  average  of  1872.  These 
figures  refute  general  arguments  against 
the  treaty  based  upon  the  price  of  sugar  in 
this  market.  Thoy  likewise  demonstrate 
that  the  tendency  and  operation  of  the 
treaty  is  to  lower  the  value  of  commodities 
affected  by  it. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CONTENTION. 


It  is  necessary,  lu  order  to  further  the 
vitieultural  interests  of  California,  that  the 
full  short-hand  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Third  Annual  State  Vitieultural  Con- 
vention, together  with  the  papers  read  and 
resolutions  submitted  and  passed,  should 
be  published  and  widely  distributed.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  work  can  be  done  by 
the  State  Printer.  Hitherto,  similar  re- 
ports of  Conventions  have  been  published 
by  the  San  Francisco  Merchant,  the  ex- 
pense in  connection  therewith  falling  upon 
the  proprietor .  It  is  considered  only  just 
that  a  proportion  of  this  expense  should  be 
borne  by  the  viticulturists  themselves,  and, 
with  that  object  in  view,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen have  individually  subscribed  for  a 
certain  number  of  copies.  Should  any  viti- 
culturists who  were  not  present  at  the  Con- 
vention, or  who  had  left  San  Francisco 
before  the  circulation  of  the  list,  feel  dis- 
posed to  assist  in  an  early  and  satisfactory 
publication  ,of  the  rtport,of  these  proceed- 
ings they  will  confer  a  favor  by  kindly 
communicating  without  delay,  with  the 
proprietor  of  "v?.  San  Francisco  Merchant, 
informingji^' ,' u»  the  number  of  copies  for 
which  the>^  are  willing  to  subscribe.  The 
original  list  was  circulated  through  thu. 
kindness  of  Mr.  George  West  of  Stockton, 
the  price  of  each  copy  being  fixed  at  fifty 
cents. 


HARBOR  :ROARD 
FARNKRS. 


AND     THE 


The  biennial  report  of  the  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, for  the  two  fiscal  years,  ending 
June  30,  1884,  has  been  printed  and  cir- 
culated from  the  State  Printing  office.  It 
is  at  once  an  empty  and  a  full  document . 
It  is  meagre  in  its  treatment  of  points 
which  interest  and  it  is  full  upon  points 
which  do  not.  Speaking  plainly,  it  appeal's 
as  if  intended  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  instead  of  spreading  light  and 
knowledge. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  period  above 
named  were  $937,273  79;  disbursements. 
$468,827  18;  which  left  $408,446  61  to  be 
remitted  to  the  State  Treasury,  to  the  credit 
of  the  San  Francisco  Improvement  Fund. 
This  amount,  however,  did  not  go  forward. 
John  S,  Gray,  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  converted  $19,087  99  to  his  own  use, 
less  the  percentages  of  stealings  which  went, 
as  a  matter  of  course, to  his  associates,  some 
of  whom  were  suspiciously  close  to  head- 
quarters. Gray,  however,  has  to  bear  the 
brunt,  but  will  doubtless  be  well  provided 
for  after  his  temporary  retirement  from 
political  and  social  lite  is  at  an  end.  In  the 
items  of.  expenditure  we  notice  $335  45  paid 
to  L.  E.  Crane,  for  "experting  books.'' 
This  "expert"'  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Perkins  to  explore  the  bookkeeping  of  his 
other  appointee,  John  S.  Gray.  He  found 
everything  satisfactory,  the  only  hitch  being 
in  the  measurement  of  material  at  the  seawall 
under  the  preceding  set  of  Democratic 
officers,  although  at  this  very  lime  Gray 
and  his  "pals''  were  systematically  stealing 
the  funds,  and  no  attempt  at  all  was  made, 
as  it  subsequently  transpired,  to  keep  an 
effective  check  upon  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. Undfr  the  circumstances,  there-  ' 
foi-e,  $335  45  is  a  very  long  sum  to  pay  for 
a  report  which  only  lulled  suspicion  and 
enabled  Gray  to  steal  nearly  $20,000  from 
the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund.  We  do  Mr. 
Crane  the  justice,  however,  of  saying  that 
we  believe  he  made  his  report  in  good 
faith  and  with  a  full  belief  in  its  accuracy . 
The  receipts  are  chiefly  from  three  main 
sources— dockage,  $530,170  86;  tolls,  $346,- 
163  44;  rents  $53,063.  The  balance  of  in- 
come is  trifling  and  incidental.  Salaries 
absorbed  $187,213  72. or  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
one-fifth  of  the  total  income.  Twenty  per 
cent  is  certainly  a  heavy  charge  for  col- 
lecting tolls  and  supervising  the  construe  - 
tion  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of  sea-wall  and 
dredging.  The  work  might  be  well  and 
effectively  done  for  half  the  money. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  prodrteers  of 
California,  that  is,  the  agricultural  classes, 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  port  and  harbor  charges 
of  Sau  Francisco.  In  this  view  of  the  matter 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Merchant  to  protest 
against  a  continuance  of  the  exorbitant 
dockage,  wharfage,  tonnage,  pilotage  and 
other  dues  that  are  levied  upon  shipping, 
produce  and  merchandise  at  this  port.  The\^ 
Harbor  Commissioners  do  not  allude  to  the 
iniquitous  compact  by  which  "  The  Tug- 
boat Monopoly' '  receives  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  pilotage,  and  the  methods  by  which  it 
levies  oppressive  charges  for  towage.  They 
should  have  done  so,  and  would,  probably, 
if  they  had  not  had  in  view  Governor  P>  i- 
kins'  candidacy  fpr  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  business  associates  of  Mr. 
Perkins  are  "The  Tug-boat  Monopoly,'' 
which  is  much  more  an  oppressor  of 
the  industries  and  trade  of  California, 
than  "The  Railroad  Monopoly,"  against 
which  his  "political  strikers''  shout  them- 
selves hoarse,  for  the  simple   reason  that 
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;he  railroads  render  good  service  for  wV^t 
they  do  while  "The   Tug-boat  Mouopolj 
pockets  half  the  pilotage  fees  without  rend- 
ering any  service  at  all . 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  Harbor  Com- 
missioners' report  that  they  favor  the  elec- 
tion, to  the  U.  S.  Senite,  of  a  man  whose 
business  interests  are  identified  with  the 
most  grasping  and  inexcusable  monopoly  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  If  it  had  been 
otherwise,  the  report,  in  presenting  a  com- 
parison of  the  charges  upon  shipping  and 
merchandise  at  the  ports  of  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  New  York,  would 
not  have  omitted  pilotage,  towage,  etc.  The 
comparison  is  'pnrely  partial  and  incom- 
plete, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
is  intentionally  misleading  from  a  careful 
study  of  this  part  of  the  report.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  notoriously  the  most  expensive 
port  in  the  United  States  to  shipping  and 
merchandise  combined,  yet  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  attempt  to  make  out  thdt  it 
is  less  expensive  than  either  of  the  three 
great  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Slope  already 
named.  Yet  Boston  is  practically  a  free 
port  for  ships;  Baltimore  makes  no  charge  at 
any  of  the  grain  elevators  either  for  dock- 
age or  loading  grain;  and  New  Y6rk,  with 
much  more  favorable  dockage  dues  charges 
somewhat  less  wharfage  rates.  In  Boston, 
the  dues  on  merchandise  at  the  private 
wharves  are  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
charges  at  the  public  wharves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco . 

The  question  of  harbor  charges  is  one 
which  the  agriculturists  of  the  State  must 
take  np  at  an  early  date,  if  they  desire  to 
protect  themselves.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Legislature,  above  all  things,  should 
not  support  for  any  office  of  influence  or 
emolument,  any  person  interested  in  main- 
taining the  present  order  of  things. 


United  States  together,  and  the  Argentine 
epublie  was  tributary  to  Europe  for  an 
mous  quantity  of  wine  compared  with 
its  few  millions  of  inhabitants.  Should 
grape-giowing  continue  to  take  strides,  as 
it  has  done  from  the  short  time  elapsed 
since  its  initiation,  we  may  suppose  that  a 
surplus  of  wine  will  result  and  outside  mar- 
kets will  have  to  be  sought.  Fortunately 
the  population  is  each  year  increasing  and 
the  example  of  wine  consumption,  which  as 
wo  understand  has  not  made  a  tippling  na- 
tion of  the  Argentinians,  will  make  grape- 
growing  both  productive  and  a  necessity 
for  a  civilized  nation. 


IIFE    ISTNIIRAMC'E  AT    l,OW     RATE.H. 


Mnrkeil  Succpns  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
FiiiKl  Nysteni. 


THE    IRRIUATION    QlTEjiiTION. 


THK    VITIClILTtlRAl.    USnUSTKY. 

We   had  an  abundant  crop  of  grapes  in 
California  during   the   past  season  and  tht 
predicted    15    millions    of   gallons  of    wine 
seem  certain  to  have  been   reached.     This 
is  the  result,  thus  far,  after  a  period   of    30 
years,    in   which    giapc-growing   has   been 
carried  on.     Necessarily,  in  consequence  of 
the  impulse  given  to  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture  in   the   last   few   years,  we  shall  now 
rapidly  increase  our  output.     At  the  same 
time,  and  while   we   know   that  in  Europe 
for  what  phylloxera   has   destroyed  and  is 
going  on  destroying,  planting  is  continuing 
at  a  lively  rate,  France   having  found   tht 
means  of  compensating  her  losses  in  the 
vineyards  by  planting  vines   actively  in  her 
Algerian   Colony.     We  may  as  well  give  a 
gliiuee   to   the    progress .  of    viticnlture   in 
America  outside  of  our  great  Republic,  and 
there  we  find  that  the   Argentine    Republic 
certainly  is  able  to  vie  with  California  and 
is   on   the   road   to   doing   so.      According 
to  the  Madrid  wine  and  olive  oil  journal  in 
the  department  of  Andalgalfi,  of  the  Argen- 
tine province  of  Catamarca,  the  last  crop  of 
wine  consisted  of   30,000  barrels  or  nearly 
400,000  gallons,  and   the  whole  crop  of  the 
Republic  is  calculated   at   250,000   hecto- 
litres or  6,604,250  gallons.     This   is   a   re- 
sult wliich,  after  one-third   the  time  of  our 
own  viticultural  pursuit,  during  which  the 
Argentinians  are  growing  grapes,does  credit 
to  them.     The   quality   of   their  wines  is 
said  to  be  very   satisfactory   and   they  sell 
readily.     The  price  of  Huasan  of  1883,  sold 
at  the  cellar,  was  $8%  per  13  1-5  gallons. 
The  market  of  Buenos  Ayres  used  to  be  of 
very   great  importance  to   Bordeaux   wine 
shippers,  more   so   than   the   ports  of   the 


The  proceedings  of  the  State  Irrigation 
Convention  recently  held    at  Fresno,   are 
of   the  greatest  interest  to   grape-growers, 
who   depend  more   or  less  upon  irrigation 
for  success  in  raising  crops.     In  many  sec- 
tions of  the   State  indeed   it  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  without  irrigation,  and  chese 
sections  are  among  the  most  promising  to 
the   viticultural   interest.     The  decision  of 
the   Supreme   Court  in  the   Kem    county 
riparian   suit  in  favor  of    Miller   &   Lux, 
cattlemen,    and   against    Haggin   &    Carr, 
has  given  a  blow   to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State  infinitely  more  damaging 
than  any  other  occurrence  since  its  founda- 
tion.    Hydraulic  mining  was  very  bad,  but 
the  destructive  power  of  "  slickens  "  was 
limited  to  a   wellJdefined   area.     The  tri- 
umph of  "  riparian  rights  ''  over  the  inter- 
ests of  irrigation  is  infinitely  worse  because 
it  is  without  limitation,  being   coterminous 
with   the   boundaries  of    the    State.      The 
northern   and    foothill    counties    stand   as 
much  in  need  of  water  for  irrigation  as  the 
southern  and  valley  counties,  and  the  rule  of 
law  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  renders 
any  general  or  comprehensive  utilization  of 
the  natural  water  supply  for  irrigation  im- 
possible.    The  "riparian  owner'' — the  man 
located    on   the  lower  part  of   any  running 
water — can   prevent    settlers    above     him, 
diminishing  the  flow  to   his   disadvantage, 
which  means  that  a  few   men  by  reason  of 
accidental  location,  shall  control  the  entire 
water  system   of   the  State.     This  decision 
is  preposterous.     It  cannot  be  acquiesced  in 
by  the  commonwealth,  and  the  Legislature 
will  be  called  upon    to   enact  a  law  settling 
this  great  question  upon  scientific  principles. 
The  State  Irrigation  Convention  has  for- 
mulated a  bill   which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature   and    should    undoubtedly 
pass.     It  is  far   more   liberal   to   riparian 
claimants  than  we  think  it  should  be,  be- 
cause it  recognizes  the  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Miller   vs.    Haggin    as   good  law  which  we 
take  leave  to  doubt.  It  is  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in   the  matter  of  water  rights 
claimed  by  miners,  and  to  the  law  of   Con- 
gress on  the  same  subject,  which  was  enact- 
ed specially   for  this   Coast  where  it  is  im- 
possible   to    apply    the     English    custom 
of    proprietary  or  riparian  right    in  run- 
ning water.    The  bill,  however,  is  designed 
to  shut  off  opposition .  It  contemplates  con- 
demning all  riparian  rights  and  compensat- 
ing the   owners.      This  would    vest    these 
rights  in  the  commonwealth.    The  State  is 
to  be  divided  into  hydrographic   districts 
and  the  water   distributed  if;.^  every  land- 
holder in  every  such  district  ia"^Vl(portion 
to  the  extent  of  his  property.     Thiis  would 
economize  the  water  supply  and  at  the  same 
time   make   it  do  the  most  good.     As  we 
I  have  said,  this  bill  should  pass. 


Within  the  past  year  more  than  a  dozen 
committees  were  oppointed  to  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association;  their  reports  as  a  result  of 
their  several  examinations  have  prevented 
the  High  Rate  monopolies  from  making 
any  further  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  its  system.  One  of  the  exam- 
iners, who  is  a  bank  president,  iu  a  letter  to 
Mr.  E.  B.  Harper,  the  President,  gave 
this  terse  and  vigorous  expression  of  his 
opinion: 

"The  promptness  with  which  your  mem- 
bers pay  their  assessments  indicates  how 
thoroughly  they  are  iu  sympatlty  with  the 
management.  The  correctness  of  your 
system  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt;  and 
with  an  efficient  management  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  the  permanency  of  your 
institution  is  guaranteed.  The  magnitude 
already  attained  by  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund  Life  Association,  the  wonderful  vol- 
ume of  business  daily  received  is  a  positive 
indication  that  the  association  is  destined  to 
be  a  great  institution." 

The  sj-stem  pursued  by  this  association 
is  so  simple  and  yet  so  effective  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  announced  the  High  Rate  monop- 
olies made  a  combined  attack  upon  it,  and 
for  a  time,  through  false  statements  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  most  startling 
character,  their  efforts  promised  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Investigation,  however,  resulted 
in  a  verdict  so  disastrous  to  the  High  Kate 
monopolies  that  they  have  remained  silent 
ever  since,  and,  so  far  as  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve Fund  system  is  concerned,  will  re- 
main silent  forever. 

Under  the  system  referred  to  insurance 
is  furnished  at  cost,  not  upon  a  death 
rate  calculated  according  to  the  abstruse 
rules  of  differential  calculus,  but  upon  the 
actual  death  rate  experienced.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  system  is  an  equitably  ad- 
justed r,  serve  fund  which  Is  formed  by  a 
deposit  of  25  per  cent  of  the  assessments 
received  from  members.  This  deposit  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Central  Trust  Company, 
as  trustee,  and  at  present  amounts  to  $300,- 
000.  This  Trust  Company  is  a  corporation 
holding  over  $16,000,000  of  assets  and  oc- 
cupies a  leading  position  among  the  strong- 
est financial  institutions  in  the  world.  The 
Hon.  F.  P.  Olcott,  late  Controller  of  New 
York  is  its  President.  The  deed  of  trust 
made  by  the  two  companies  stipulates  that 
none  of  the  Resetve  Association  funds 
shall  be  invested  except  in  securities  ap- 
proved by  the  association  and  the  Trust 
Company. 

The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Association 
now  numbers  over  26,000  members.  The 
total  business  tip  to  date  was  something  in 
excess  of  $110,000.  The  cash  surplus  is 
$300,000  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
$800  a  day.  During  the  past  year  no  less 
than  $1,100,000  was  paid  in  death  claims, 
and  in  no  case  was  a  claimant  kept  wait- 
ing. 

The  fact  that  the  monthly  business  of 
the  association  now  averages  $4,000,000  a 
month,  that  its  cost  of  insurance  is  one- 
third  that  of  the  stock  companies,  and  that 
thousands  of  the  leading  merchants,  bank- 
ers, brokers  and  other  wide-awake  citizens 
are  insured  in  it,  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
its  wonderful  success,  and  is  a  guarantee 
that  this  success  will  be  enduring,  Among 
its  policy  holders  are:  Hon.  N.  W.  Spauld- 
ing,  U.  S.  Sub-Treasurer;  W.  H.  Sears, 
Collector   of   the   port  of    San   Francisco; 


Dr.  Henry  Cox,U.  S.  Pension  Agent;  Major" 
General  John  Pope,  U.  S.  A.,  Command- 
ing Department  of  Pacific;  A.  N.  Towne, 
General  Manager,  C.  P.  R.  R.;  W.  H. 
Porter,  General  Auditor,  C.  P.  R.  E.;  L. 
M.  Clement,  Chief  Engineer,  C.  P.  R.  R. ; 
Hon.  John  R.  Sharpstein,  Associate  Justice 
Supreme  Court  of  California;  Charles  R. 
Buckland,  editor^  and  proprietor  S.  F. 
Merchant;  John  P.  H.  Wentworth,  He- 
sources  of  California,  and  a  host  of  other 
well-known  gentlemen  in  various  walks  of 
life. 

Its  President  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Harper,  who  is 
the  originator  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
System,  which  cambines  the  elements  of 
simplicity,  stability  and  economy,  which 
enables  it  to  offer  life  insurance  at  one- 
third  the  rates  charged  by  stock  companies. 

The  branch  office  of  the  Association  is  at 
314  Montgomery  street,  S.  F.,  and  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Oakley, 
General  Agent,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed. 


RAIBIKS. 

We  publish  in  to-day's  Merchant  the  ad- 
dress, delivered  by  Mr.W.  B.  West  of  Stock- 
ton at  the   Third  Annual  State  Viticultural 
Convention,  on  the  subject  of  raisins  and 
raisin-making.     Mr.  West's   opinion,  ideas 
and  suggestions  are   deserving  of  the  most 
careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our 
raisin-makers  as   he  has  carefully  studied 
the  industry,  in   all  its  points,  both   here 
and  abroad.     Mr.   West  plainly  shows  the 
difficulties  against  which,  we  have  to  con- 
tend in  the  foreign  trade.     But  he  does  not 
stop  here .    He  provides  remedies  by  which 
we  can  hope  to  overcome  this  competition. 
His  suggestions  for  improvement  are  briefly 
as  follows  :    Increased  tariff^,  reduction  iu 
railroad   freight,    economical   management 
of  our  vineyards,  the  manufacture  of  better 
raisins,    and  better  grading.      It  is  note- 
worthy that  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  of  the  firm  of 
W.  T,  Coleman  &  Co.,  coincides  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  West  as  regards  the  weight 
of  the  packages,  which  should  bo  increased 
to  twenty-two   pounds  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Eastern  markets,  and  also  in 
the  matter  of    grading.     Each  gentleman 
advocates  that  an  expert  or  official  grader 
should  be  appointed.     This  would  obviate 
any  doubt  as  to  quality,    and    the   buyer 
would  not  purchase  at  hap-hazard  solely  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  maker,  who 
perhaps,  having  a  jioor  crop  of  raisins  will 
endeavor   to   make  the  best  of  them,  and 
will   classify   his    inferior  fruit    as    firsts, 
when  really,  for  that   season,  they  may  be 
only  equal  to  the  seconds  of  another  district. 
Another  important  point  upon  which  both 
gentlemen  are  agreed  is  in  their  preference 
for  the  sun-dried  as  against  the  artificially 
dried  fruit .  Unless  it  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, from  the  dampness  of  a  season,  to  use 
a  dryer,  we  think  that  the  means  of  drying 
provided  by  Nature  could    hardly  be  im- 
proved   upon.      Certainly    at    the    recent 
Convention    it    was    an   almost   universal 
opinion  that  the  sun-dried  raisins  exhibited 
were  superior   to  the   artificially  prepared 
fruit.     And  in  our   oi)inion  this  judgment 
was  correct.     The  real  test,  however,  as  far 
as  the  manufacturers   are  concerned,  will 
be  the  opinion  of  the  buyers — which  kind 
sell  the  more  readily.     The  address  of   Mr. 
West  is  full  of  interest  to  raisin-makers, 
and  it  is  significant  that  Mr.  Johnson  who 
had    not    heard    Mr.   West,   should    coin- 
cide with  him   on  so  many  points.  Raisin- 
makers  would  do  well  to  ponder  over  and 
profit  by  their  opinions.     We  will   publish 
Mr,  Johpson's  remarks  in  a  future  issue. 
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OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  SANTA  ROSA. 

Ab  Intsrestiiig  Interview   with   Captain  Ouy 
£.  G-rosse. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of 
the  Merchant,  a  representative  of  this 
journal  calltd  on  Captain  Guy  E.  Grosse, 
the  well-known  real  estate  broker  at  Santa 
Kosa,  and  that  gentleman,  to  whose  energy 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  that  city  and 
vicinity  is  due,  kindly  gave  his  views  on 
olive  culture.  He  said  :  "Olive  culture  is 
not  new  in  Sonoma,  General  Vallejo  and 
Mr.  Hooper  have  had  some  trees  m  full 
bearing  for  years.  They  have  thrived  so 
that  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  olive  will  do 
well  in  thill  county,  esjiecially  upon  red 
soil  on  the  foot  hills  and  side  slopes.  I 
consider  that  the  olive,  to  be  good  for  oil, 
must  be  grown  in  an  elevated  position,  and 
they  thrive  best  within  an  area  extending 
thirty  to  forty  miles  from  the  ocean.  Bed 
soil,  however,  is  not  a  necessity  as  the  tree 
is  very  hardy  and  seems  to  thrive  well  in 
various  soils.  Sixty  trees  planted  five 
years  ago  in  a  very  light  sandy  soil  by 
Dmiel  Giovianni,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
McClellan,  at  Vine  Hill  View,  some  eight 
miles  west  from  Santa  Bosa,  are  this  year 
covered  with  berries.'' 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  at  length,  your 
own  experience  with  regard  to  olive  culture? 

A.  My  experience  is  very  short  and 
hardly  worth  recording.  Early  last  March 
I  cleared  off  some  seventy  acres  of  land  on 
my  ranch,  which  I  call  Biucon  Heights, 
situate  a  mile  and  a-half  east  of  Santa 
Kosa,  at  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet 
above  the  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing a  vineyard.  While  thus  employed  I 
found  many  rocky  spots  cropping  up  which 
were  of  no  use  for  cultivation.  About  50 
acres  were  planted  in  vines,  the  other  20 
being  basalt  rocks  with  chasms  and  clefts 
between  them  of  rich  red  soil .  I  cleared 
away  the  smaller  rocks  and  between  the 
larger  ones  planted  500  three-yeai'-old  olive 
trees,  obtained  from  John  Spenco  of  Santa 
Barbara.  As  is  usual  with  young  trees  ob- 
tained from  a  nursery,  they  were  cut  back 
close  to  the  trunks  and  I  ..\...  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  although  not  planted 
until  late,  about  April,  every  tree  had 
rooted  and  all  had  gi'own  from  one  to  two 
feel,  throwing  out  healthy  shoots  from  ihe 
bottom  to  the  top.  I  have  been  so  encour- 
aged by  this  success  that  I  have  prepared 
enough  similar  land  on  which  to  plant 
3000  more  trees  which  are  ordered  from 
Alfred  Wright  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  extensive  nursery- 
men in  olive  culture. 

Q.  Supposing  olive  culture  should  be 
largely  entered  into,  do  you  consider  the 
industry  would  be  a  remunerative  one  ? 

A.  When  Captain  Elwood  Cooper  of 
Santa  Barbara  commenced  making  olive 
oil,  six  years  ago,  he  had  to  find  a  market 
in  New  York  for  his  oil.  Every  year  the 
yield  of  oil  has  increased  upon  his  olive 
farm,  there  being  now  some  10,000  trees  in 
bearing,  and  at  the  present  time  San  Fran- 
cisco finds  a  market  for  his  entire  produce. 
So  much  so  indeed  that  consignments  of 
oil  sent  to  New  York  to  be  sold  on  com- 
mission had  to  be  brought  back  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  California  market. 
Judging  from  this  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  demand  for  olive  oil  to  insure 
ample  remuneration  to  those  who  produce 
it.  The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  you  see 
that  in  my  case  it  enabled  me  to  utilize 


laud  unfit  for  almost  any  other  purpose. 
Looked  at  iu  this  light  olive  culture  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  value  as  there  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  laud  on  this  coast  of  the 
same  nature  as  my  rocky  pjitch,  which  can 
be  bought  at  au  almost  uomiual  price." 

Q.  What  works  on  olive  culture  would 
you  recommend  to  a  beginner  and  where 
are  the  best  places  to  obtain  the  trees  ? 

A.  There  are  ouly  three  works  that  treat 
entirely  on  that  subject  iu  the  English 
language  to  my  knowledge,  and  they  arc 
published  on  this  Coast.  They  are  a 
"Memoir  of  Olive  Growing"  by  F.  Pohn- 
dorft',  printed  by  the  desire  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society;.  "  The  olive  tree  and 
its  products"  by  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D. 
F.  G.  S.,  and  a  treatise  on  olive  culture  by 
Captain  Elwood  Cooper.  The  trees  can 
be  obtained  from  W.  A.  Hayne,  Jr.  of 
Santa  Barbara,  John  Spence  of  the  same 
place  and  Alfi'ed  Wright  of  Los  Angeles,  all 
of  whom  have  made  the  raising  of  the  olive 
tree  a  specialty. 

Q.  How  does  our  California  product 
rank  with  the  imported  oils  ? 

A.  Adulterated  oils  made  from  cotton 
seeds  in  the  Southern  States  and  inferior 
oils  imported  from  Europe  have  brought  in 
the  market  from  $3  to  $7  per  gallon,  while 
the  pure  product  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  others 
on  this  Coast  has  found  ready  sale  at  from 
$5  to  $8  a  gallon  according  to  quality.  The 
bast  oils  manufactured  iu  Europe  seldom 
reach  this  Coast,  therefore  there  can  be  no 
fear  but  that  the  home  article  of  good 
quality  and  purity  will  find  a  ready  sale 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  will  rival  that  of  the  vine  before  long, 
not  in  quantity  but  in  the  profit  obti  i  led 
compared  to  the  cost  of  cultivation.  Plant- 
ing the  olive  is  laying  a  foundation  for  the 
future  and  ensuring  ijrofit  for  many  gener- 
ations. The  tree,  which  begins  bearing  at 
five  years  old,  will  thrive  for  a  thousand 
years.  Therefore  while  all  other  fruit 
bearing  trees  must  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  the  olive  is  a  lasting  investment. 


THE   OLIVE. 


Varieties,  Culture,  Manufacture  and  Diseases. 


Olives  attain  to  their  highest  culture  in 
Spain  and  Italy  in  sheltered  and  suitable 
spots  along  the  Mediterranean.  The  tree  is 
semi-tropical,  and  can  only  reach  perfection 
in  favored  spots  in  Europe,  though  a  hardy 
plant.  It  does  not  thrive  with  extremes  of 
temperature;  a  climate  too  hot  and  dry,  or 
too  cold  and  moist  is  not  favorable  to  its 
growth .  It  thrives  on  the  sea  coast  or  on 
the  hillsides;  in  a  favorable  climate  and 
soil  the  tree  grows  quickly,  and  is  devel- 
oped, strong,  and  leafy.  In  Tuscany  the 
diameter  of  the  tree  measures  from  10 
inches  to  16  inches,  and  it  ranges  in  height 
from  16  to  22%,  while  there  are  trees  which 
grow  much  higher,  indeed  up  to  38  feet. 
The  tree  remains  fruitful  from  two  to  three 
hundred  years,  and  if  after  this  term  of  life 
they  do  not  bear,  young  shoots  are  pro- 
duced which  become  fruitful, so  that  actually 
they  may  be  said  never  to  die. 

As  a  rule,  soil  adapted  to  the  vine  is 
suited  to  the  olive.  The  characteristics  of 
such  a  soil  are  looseness  and  fair  le.mea- 
bility.  The  soil  and  active  subsoil  should 
have  a  depth  of  at  least  one  metre.  A  soil 
which  contains  much  carbonate  of  lime  is 
good,  e8i)ecially  in  the  south,  though  too 
cold  in  northern  countries,  as  their  white 
coloring  prevents  absorption  of  heat.  Mag- 
nesia and   sulphate   of  lime  are   efficient 


s  ibstitut.'s  for  carbonates  of  lime,  and  some 
sulphate  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
iu  the  manure.  Oil  produced  in  soils  poor 
in  these  ingredients  has  usually  a  greenish 
tinge  and  is  not  as  limpid  as  oil  from  soils 
coutaining  them.  A  tendency  to  exuberant 
flowering  and  aborting  of  the  fruit  shows 
a  deficiency  of  phosphate  in  the  soil  which 
must  be  reme^lied  for  good  yields.  In 
Spain  it  is  held  that  a  soil  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  olive  tree  should  retain  its 
looseness  after  a  rain  of  48  hours  duration, 
and  that  during  the  hot  season  it  should 
contain  ten  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  water. 
The  yield  of  oil  from  a  given  M'eight 
of  fresh  fruit  varies  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  latter  figure  is 
not  often  reached  even  wiih  the  best  oil- 
yielding  varieties  and  the  most  approved 
processes.  Consul  Oppenheim  has  ob- 
tained data  showing  a  higher  percentage, 
but  the  figures  express  the  proportion  of 
oil  to  a  given  weight  of  olives  which,  as  is 
usual  in  Andalusia,  had  been  lying  heaped 
up  on  the  mill  floors  for  several  weeks. 
Olive  oil  is  a  staple  of  which  any  quantity 
can  be  disposed  of  in  Euroi^e  readily  for 
cash.  The  pickled  fruit  is  looked  upon 
more  in  the  light  of  a  fancy  article,  the  sale 
of  which,  though  brisk  for  the  moment, 
may  change  on  any  vagary  of  taste  or  fash- 
ion. Cordova  and  Seville  are  the  localities 
in  Spain  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  olive.  Malaga,  Sevilla,  Valentia  and 
Barcelona  are  the  cities  whence  the  oil  is 
exported;  but  nine-teuths,o'  the  produce  is 
consumed  iii  Spain.  Germany  takes  most 
of  the  Spanish  export;  then  England;  then 
France;  but  Italy  is  the  country  of  the 
finest  oils,  and  Tuscany  the  Province,  the 
very  best  coming  from  Lucca.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  information  is  from  the  re- 
port of  Consul  Welsh  of  Florence. 

Among  the  olive  trees  the  following  are 
the  better  known  iu  Tuscany : 

Infrantoio — fit  for  the  press— one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  very  susceptible  to  cold. 

Ol'wasiro — lark  brown  olive — found  on 
the  hills;  hardy,  but  not  very  productive. 

Morawlo  —  resembling  the  mulberry — 
hardy,  ripening  early,  and  fairly  product- 
ive. 

Bazzo  or  ffros.si'ao— large  and  lucent — 
much  appreciated  for  the  abundance  and 
size  of  its  olives  and  the  good  quality  of  its 
oil. 

Coreggiolo — resembling  the  crucible  from 
its  lowering  branches — susceptible  to  cold 
weather,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to 
high  localities,  but  still  growing  with  north- 
ern exposure, 

Gremignoto — a  coarse  description  of  olive 
— ripening  in  March  or  April,  and  found  in 
the  Pisan  Mountains. 

Leccino  —  holm-oak, — coarser,  but  very 
hardy,  and  not  susceptible  to  cold. 

Quercetano — resembling  the  oak, — deriv- 
ing its  name  from  Querceta,  a  small  place 
in  the  Lucchese,  where  it  is  largely  culti- 
vated, owing  to  its  strong  constitution  and 
resistance  to  sea  winds. 

l7idolcitoio  —  tender  and  sweet, — whcse 
fruit,  larger  than  other  varieties,  but  with 
little  oil,  is  eaten  fresh  after  having  been 
for  some  time  well  soaked. 

The  varieties  mostly  used  in  Tuscany  are: 

The  Infrantoio,  with  favorable  exposure, 
and  the  Moraiolo  elsewhere.  The  Infran- 
tuio  grows  well  iu  sheltered  places  and  on 
hillocks.  gjCliia  plant  is  very  susceptible  to 
exposure  oi:  to  changes  of  weather.  The 
Moraiolo,  cultivated  in  a  meager  and  arid 
soil,  is  very  hardy  and  bears  well . 

Olive  trees  are  generally  reproduced  from 
ligneous  excrescences  of  the  stock  or  roots, 


in  the  form  of  a  half  an  egg,  from  which 
they  are  called  uovoli,  cut  in  the  Springi 
placed  in  holes  made  in  a  plowed  soil,! 
cjvered  with  fine  earth  and  watered  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  season.  The 
uovoli  sends  forth  shoots,  the  most  robust 
of  which  are  brought  up,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  their  existence  may  be  planted. 
The  reproduction  by  seed  is  not  exclusive, 
however.  Small  i)lauts  are  cared  for  in  a 
nursery  and  grafted  on  in  the  third  year, 
and  iu  the  fourth  are  transplanted.  Olive 
trees  are  planted  in  square  ditches  of  over 
2  metres  (6  feet  5%  inches)  and  at  a  depth 
of  about  one  metre  (3  feet  3  inches),  with 
proper  arrangement  for  drainage. 

Olive  trees  commence  to  bear  one  year 
after  being  planted,  and  farmers  anticipate 
the  amount  and  increase  of  the  crop  from 
the  date  thereof,  relying  upon  the  Tuscan 
sayings,  viz  : 

iS'e  mignola   d'Ajmle,    vacci   vol  harile- 
bearing  in  April,  look  for  a  barrelful;  abun- 
dant crop. 

iS'e  mignola  di  Maggio,  vavci  col  saggio— 
bearing  in  May,  hope  for  the  best;  scarce 
crop. 

Se  mignoli  di  Giugno,  vacci  col  pugno- 
bearing  iu  June,  expect  a  handful;  poor 
crop — which  are  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing : 

La  prima  oliva  e  oro — the  first  olive  is 
gold. 

La  seconda  argento — the  second  is  silver. 

La  terza  val  niente — the  third  is  of  no 
value. 

That  is  to  say  that  the  tree  precocious  in 
Its  bearing  produces  best;  less  sure  are 
those  flourishing  later,  and  the  produce  of 
those  bearing  last  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

Iu  well-disposed  orchards  olive  trees  are 
planted  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6  metres 
(13  to  19  feet  4  inches)  one  from  the  other. 
The  number  of  trees  is  generally  from  400 
to  600  per  hectare  (2%  acres.) 

Pruning  in  the  best-conducted  orchards 
consists  iu  well  clearing  out  the  centre  of 
the  tree  iu  order  that  all  the  branches  bear-^ 
ing  may  have  plenty  of  light,  sun,  and  air. 
The  trees  are  pruned  every  two  or  three 
years.  Any  dying  or  dead  branches  are 
taken  ofi'  as  soon  as  noticed .  Every  year, 
the  soil  is  turned  with  the  spade  and  every 
other  year  manured.  It  is  thought  1  y 
scientists  that  pruning  is  carried  to  too  great 
an  extent.  Columella,  the  ancient  agricult 
urist,  who  greatly  advanced  oil  culture, 
says  of  this  plant  that  "  the  plowing  of 
ground  is  a  request,  the  manuring  is  a 
prayer,  and  the  pruning  is  an  order  to  pro- 
duce fruit." 

The  best  orchards  in  Lucchesse  may  pro- 
duce each  two  years  180  hectoliters  (510 
bushels)  of  olives  per  hectare  (2Jj  acres), 
from  which  quantity  there  can  be  had  2,160 
kilograms  of  oil  (4,761.33  pounds),  or 
about  24;^^  hectoliters  (646  gallons). 

It  is  calculated  that  one  hectoliter  (2.83 
bushels)  of  olives  gives  12  kilograms  of  oil 
(26%  pounds),  .'»nd  Domenico  Capponi,  in 
his  treatise  on  olive  oils,  considers  fairly  re- 
munerative the  production  of  from  10  to  12 
kilograms  (22  to  33  pounds)  per  hectoliter 
of  olives  (2.83  bushels.) 

The  average  biennial  product  is  estimated 
at  120  hectoliters  per  hectare  (340%  bushels 
2%  acres),  equal  to  1440  kilograms  of  o  1 
(3,174.62  pounds),  or  about  lOJ^  hecto- 
liters (430  gallons).  The  olive  tree  ;n 
Tuscany  produces  an  average  of  1188  kilo- 
grams of  oil  (2  pounds)  per  year.  Such 
results,  however,  are  given,  but  in  good 
years  and  considering  the  fluctuation  of 
the  product,  the  biennial  average  is  reduce  d 
to   11   hectoliters  (290  gallons)  of  oil   per 
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hectiire  (2^^  acres),  at  the  price  of  136  lire 
($27.20)  per  hectoliter  (26.417  gallons)  ,as 
being  the  average  price  for  the  last  six 
years,  giving  the  gross  amount  of  748  lire 
per  annum.  To  that  is  added  the  value  of 
olive  husks,  from  1  lire  to  2  50  lire  per 
quintal,  and  of  fagots  derived  from  the 
pruiiint;,  which  amount  to  64  lire  every  two 
years,  making  a  gross  amount  of  780  lire 
p?r  hectare  and  per  year  ($156  from  2J^ 
acres). 

The  following  statement  will  show  about 
the  expfiuses  of  working  a  hectare  of  olive 
trees  and  the  approximate  net  receipts, 
calculating  for  one  instead  of  two  years  : 

Lire. 

Workinjr  the  around 20  (Kt 

PiUMiritf 30  00 

Mariuriii!,' 300  00 

Vlurikiii),'  olives ''2  J"' 

Pressing  olives 7  *20 

Interest  ar  .5  per  cent  per  annum *-'0  '24' 

423  40 

Which,  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of 
780  lire,  leaves  356.10  lire  net. 

It  is  generally  calculated  that  the  ex- 
penses of  an  orchard  represent  one-third  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  produce,  and  that 
estimate  is  made  as  an  average.  The  ex- 
penses, however,  exceed  by  far  said  figure, 
as  the  above  estimate  shows.  The  olive 
culture  is  sometimes  managed  by  what  is 
xalled  mezzerUi,  or  a  system  when  half  the 
net  profits  are  paid  to  laborers,  all  the  ex- 
pense but  that  of  pressing  the  olives  being 
borne  by  the  owner. 

Tuscan  oils  from  Lucca,  Calei,  and  Buti 
are  esteemed  as  the  first  oils  of  the  world. 
Not  all  Tuscan  oils,  however,  reach  that 
degree  of  perfection,  but  even  judging  in 
mass,  they  are  considered  the  best.  For 
twenty  years  past  Tuscany  has  not  produced 
oil  for  burning  or  lubrication,  all  attention 
being  given  to  the  production  of  salad  and 
cooking  oil. 

In  some  places  hot  water  is  used  to  facil- 
itate the  pressing  The  best  rules  for  ex- 
tracting oil  are  the  following,  viz: 

1.  To  expedite  the  careful  gathering  of 
olives  already  fiillen  from  the  tree. 

2.  To  harvest  the  olives  as  soon  as  ripe, 
plucking  the  fruit  by  hand  or  whipping  the 
trees  gently . 

3.  To  press  olives  before  fermentation 
and  to  dispose  them  in  small  strata  in  the 
baskets. 

4.  To  press  slowly,  and  at  a  cold  temper- 
ature. 

5.  To  have  all  machinery  and  recipients 
very  clean,  as  well  as  to  insist  on  the  clean- 
liness of  the  laborer.  Crushing  presses  of 
old  system  are  used,  and  the  quantity  of 
olives  submitted  to  each  pressure  varies 
from  150  to  250  liters  (4;^  to  7  bushels), 
but  not  over. 

Olives  must  be  well  pressed  and  ground 
for  about  one  hour,  after  which  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  paste  and  placed  in  frails,  sub- 
mitted to  presses,  and  then  mixed  with  cold 
water  for  a  second  pressure,  and  even  a 
•  third  pressure,  but  with  hot  water  in  that 
case .  The  oil  produced  by  a  first  gentle 
pressure  is  the  v'mfm  oil;  the  other  is  mixed, 
and  constitutes  a  second  quality,  usually 
called  olio  mangiable  (table  oil);  a  third 
quality  is  derived  from  the  deposit  of  oil, 
and  used  by  colonists  for  burning. 

Olive  oil  is  preserved  in  jars  varnished 
inside,  containing  from  50  to  300  liters  and 
over  (13,200  to  79,251  gallons),  Olive 
husks  crushed  arid  pressed  again  give  an 
inferior  oil  for  lubricating  pui-poses.  The 
clarification  of  oil  must  not  be  too  cold  nor 
too  hot.  The  temperature  is  not  to  vary 
from  10  degrees  to  12  degrees  ceutrigrad  j 
(54   degrees  Fahrenheit),  in  order  that  the 


oil  fluid  be  such  as  to  facilitate  the  deposit 
of  heterogeneous  substances . 

The  process  of  preparing  olives  for  table 
use  consists  in  their  sweetening  or  drying; 
those  green  are  sweetened,  and  the  ripe 
olives  are  dried.  To  sweeten  they  are 
placed  in  clean  water  during  five  or  six 
days,  changing  the  water  four  or  five  times 
a  day.  When  they  have  lost  their  bitter- 
ness they  are  transferred  into  a  pitcher  of 
brine  with  a  few  branches  of  fennel,  taking 
care  to  keep  them  well  plunged  in.  After 
sixty  days  they  are  good  for  table  use  and 
are  so  preserved  until  the  following  year. 
They  can  sooner  be  prepared  for  table  use 
by  crushing,  extracting  tha  nut  and  keeping 
the  fruit  moist  for  four  or  five  days  and 
changing  the  water  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
They  are  then  placed  in  brine,  and  after 
six  or  eight  days  may  be  eaten  alone,  or 
with  vinegar  and  oil,  according  to  taste. 
Olives  can  also  be  sweetened  by  keeping 
them  in  brine  until  they  lose  their  bitter- 
ness, after  which  they  are  placed  in  water, 
renewed  twice  or  three  times  a  day  for 
four  or  five  days  until  they  lose  their  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Then  they  are  kept  in 
brine,  adding  thereto  fennel,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, or  nutmeg,  but  the  fennel  if  used 
must  be  used  alone.  Dark  olives  are  dried 
by  exposure  to  the'  sun  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days,  and  are  subjected  to  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  salt. 

Another  process  is  to  place  the  fruit  in 
baskets  with  alternate  layers  of  salt.  In 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  juice 
will  commence  to  leave  the  fruit  and  after 
five  or  six  days  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  dry 
for  table  use.  Day  by  day  the  baskets 
should  be  gently  shaken  and  a  little  salt 
sprinkled  on. 

Olives  for   oil   are  to   be    picked   when 

thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  clearly  shown  by 

the  bright  black  color,  and  also  by  the  fact 

that   at  such   time    their    pulp    is    easily 

severed  from  the  nut  and  has  a  violet  color. 

Its  compounds  are  : 

Pulp 66  02 

Waier 14  38 

Skin 9  38 


Mosca  dell  oKuo— the  olive  fly.  This  in- 
sect lays  the  eggs  on  the  olive  itself,  and 
when  the  deposit  is  discovered  the  eggs  are 
gathered  immediately.  Should  the  eggs  be 
allowed 'to  remain  the  fruit  is  much  dete- 
riorated, if  not  ruined.  The  eggs  are  red, 
and  therefore  easily  discovered. 

Jiruco  dell  olivo—the  olive  grub.  This 
insect  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
olive  tree  here,  consuming  the  sap  and 
thereby  drying  up  branches  and  b.uds. 
When  discovered  the  tree  must  be  thor- 
oughly pruned,  the  foliage  removed,  and 
every  portion  containing  the  insect  burned 
or  buried  away  from  the  plantation.  — 
Anglo-American  Times. 
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Upiuion  ul' iMr.  J.  B.  J.  l>orlaI  of  Snnta 
Clarn  County. 


Nut 20  l(i 

Oil  from  the  nut  06 

Total lOO  00 

From  experiments  made  it  results  that 
one  hectoliter  (2.83  bushels)  contains  from 
48,000  to  50,000  olives,  the  difference  being 
ascribed  to  the  variety,  according  to  soil, 
climate,  and  season.  Olives  accumulated 
for  some  weeks  might  number  54,000  or 
56,000  per  hectoliter  (2.83  bushels.) 

The  "queen  olives  of  commerce"  are  con- 
sidered in  TuEoany  as  the  selected  fruit  of 
the  common  olive. 

There  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation 
in  use  for  olive  culture  in  Tuscany. 

Tha  annual  rainfall  in  this  district  is 
about  1.067  minimum  equal  to  about  42  in- 
ches. 

Official  statistics  show  that  the  following 
countries  import  olive  oil  from  Italy,  rank- 
ing in  importance  as  to  quantity  of  oil  as 
named:  France,  England,  Austria,  Bussia, 
South  America,  United  States,  Netherlands, 
Turkey,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Greece,  Switzerland, 
Egypt,  Brazil,  Algiers,  etc.  Barrels,  bot 
ties  or  tin  cans  are  used  to  hold  the  oil. 

In  Tuscany  thre  are  three  prevailing  dis- 
eases which  seriously  affect  the  olive  tree, 
vix: 

Lupa,  meaning  literally,  wolf,  'iMft  act- 
ually being  a  description  of  dead  rot,  pro- 
duced very  often  by  excessive  pruning.  To 
cure  this  the  aftected  parts  are  gouged  out 
and»a  hardening  liquid  preparation  applied 
that  the  circulation  of  sap  may  continue. 


At  the  Santa  Clara  County  Viticultural 
Society  meeting  recently,  Mr.  J.  B.  J. 
Portal,  in  speaking  of  the  wine  tasted  at 
th !  late  Viticultural  Convention,  said  : 
"We  had  several  hundred  samples  of  dif- 
ferent wines  and  brandies  from  different 
sections,  showing  quality  and  inferiority, 
good  and  bad.  I  will  not  mention  here 
any  one  personally,  if  I  can  help  it,  bu' 
will  give  you  my  personal  opinion  of  what 
I  tasted,  saw  and  heard.  Of  the  large  num- 
ber of  wines  we  tasted,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  our  attention  and  will  make 
true  types  of  wine  that  we  can  successfully 
cultivate  in  California,  and  particularly  in 
Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties. 

THE   WINES. 

lied  wines.  Burgundy  type — Petit  Pineau, 
Portal  Ploussard,  Crabb's  Black  Bur- 
gundy (same  as  Petit  Pineau),  Pinot  Franc, 
all  the  above  samples  were  noble  wines,  two 
from  Santa  Clara,  one  from  Oakville  and 
one  from  Glen  Ellen. 

Medoo  •  types  —  Cabernet  Sauvignon, 
Cabernet  Franc,  Merlot,  Malbeck  and  Ver- 
dot,  all  more  or  less  perfect  wines,  but  hav- 
ing the  true  characteristic  type  of  Bourd- 
eaux  wine,  and  some  of  good  quality  ac- 
cording to  location . 

Koussillou  type  —  Mataro,  Grenache, 
Carignane,  Clairette,  and  a  number  of 
coloring  varieties,  which  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here,  but  all  showing  pro- 
gress. 

Yin  ordinaire — For  some  reason  or  other 
this  class  of  cheap  wine,  the  most  needed 
for  our  working  classes  in  our  large  centers 
has  been  remarkably  slighted,  and  cer- 
tainly no  satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given 
except  that  they  are  coarse,  common  wines, 
and  we  don't  want  the  honor  of  preparing 
them. 

For  those  who  desire  to  produce  such 
wines,  I  will  mention  here  a  few  of  the  best, 
and  the  most  prolific  varieties  that  will 
make  good,  pure,  wholesome,  cheap  wines, 
such  as  working  classes  need,  and  should 
be  furnished  to  them  by  the  gallon  or  in 
casks  from  30  to-  40  cents.  I  will  name 
them  in  rank  of  quality,  the  Zinfandel  is 
certainly  the  foundation  of  our  ordinary 
Clarets,  and  in  some  selected  locations 
make  a  good  wine,  particularly  if  it  is  judi. 
ciously  blended.  Then  I  wauld  name  the 
Folle  Blanche,  Charbonneau,  Malvoisie, 
Black  Hamburg,?Berger  and  Mission  to  be 
selected  from,  to  suit  location  and  taste. 

THE    FANCY    WINES. 

Red  Varieties — The  best  of  all  is  the 
Petite  Syrah,  the  St.  Macaire,  Mondeuse, 
Petit  Bouschet,  Grosse  Blauer,  Cinsaut, 
Teiuturier,  Meunier,  Tannat,  Chauche 
Noir,  all  have  these  merits. 


White  Varieties — The  Sauvignon  Verte 
is  at  the  head  ;  Pineau  Blanc  is  also  a  very 
fine  variety;  then  comes  the  Semillou, Folle 
Blanche,  Coluiubar,  Riesling,  Chablis  and 
the  Johannisberg.  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  varieties  that  I  do  not  name  here  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  tax  too  much  your 
attention,  and  would  rather  discourage  you 
in  making  your  selection,  as  the  most  of 
those  admitted  are  but  fancy  varieties,  time 
will  not  permit  me  to'discuss  them  in  par. 
ticular. 

WHAT    TO    PLANT. 

It  is  not  a  difiicult  task  to  say  what  we 
should  plant  in  this  county,  as  we  have 
now  wines  on  hand  that  will  solve  this 
problem.  I  will  only  mention  the  types 
that  have  proved  successful  here. 

First,  we  have  the  very  location  to  make 
to  perfection  the  Burgundies  and  Bordeaux, 
also  the  Roussilions.  We  can  also  to  some 
extent  make  a  good  ordinary  cinret,  but 
should  leave  aside  all  sweet  natural  wines 
and  raisins.  Other  sections  (3an  suiijass  ns 
in  quality  and  quantity. 

I  have  above  mentioned  the  wines  we 
can  make  with  success  in  lank  of  quality, 
namely :  Burgundies,  Bordeaux,  Roussillon 
and  Clarets.  Every  vineyard  should  have 
ten  per  cent  of  Petit  Pineau  and  Portal 
Ploussard,  as  they  are  for  their  color,  qual- 
ity and  bouquet  indispensable  wines  in  the 
cellar  of  a  good  blender,  and  this  fact  is 
fast  attracting  the  attention  of  intelligent 
wine-makers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
particularly  in  locations  where  wines  are 
wanting  in  tannin  and  bouquet.  What  is 
now  left  to  an  intelligent  planter  is  to 
ascertain  the  possibilities  of  his  location, 
and  to  see  that  he  gets  the  true  varieties 
suitable  to  it,  and  true  to  name,  which  is 
not  a  small  task,  but  if  a  good  competent 
man,  impartial  and  unprejudiced,  is  con- 
sulted, it  will  be  a  very  easy'  matter  to  de- 
cide and  arrange . — San  Jose  Herald. 


The  Caliroriiia  Wlue-Wrowers. 


A  New  York  Tribune  editorial  on  the  re- 
cent convention  of  California  wine-growers 
says:  There  was  a  noteworthy  absence  of 
the  over-confident  tone,  which  at  ::-„r-'" 
earlier  gatherings  of  the  kind  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  belief  that  there  was  nothing  more 

^t  ..     .jfmf  J   1.     

to  be  learned.  Experience  and  disappoint- 
ment have  taught  California  wine-growers 
many  things.  They  are  no  longer  disposed 
to  lay  all  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  their 
manufactures  to  capture  the  world's  mar- 
kets upon  the  bad  taste  of  the  consumer. 
They  realize  that  most  of  their  brands  still 
need  much  improvement.  They  are  not 
wedded  to  pet  theories,  either,  but  are 
ready  to  tiy  all  methods  which  promise 
well.  There  was  even  a  tendency  exhibited 
to  disparage  the  Zinfandel  grape,  though  a 
year  or  tvvo  ago  this  was  thought  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  California  red  wines.  The  Zin- 
fandel has  certainly  done  well,  but  after  all, 
its  wine  is  not  first-rate  and  wine-makers 
are  right  in  not  resting  satisfied  with  it, 
though  they  are  afraid  to  give  it  up  unfit 
they  have  a  better  grape  to  put  in  its  place. 
Some  of  them  argued,  sensibly,  that  Cali- 
foriiiought  to  drink  her  own  wines  be- 
fore she  could  expect  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  world  to  do  so.  If  California  win 
growers  go  on  in  their  present  practical 
sensible,  energetic  Wdy,  they  may  be  suit 
of  a  permanent  market  for  all  the  sound 
wines  they  can  produce.  They  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  ability  to  make 
many  brands  of  good  wine.  Patient  re- 
search and  experiment  will  surely  re-estub- 
lish  the  reputation  of  their  State  as  a  wine 
growing  regioE . 
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RAISINS. 


Tlic  AildrpHN  of  Mr.  W.  B.  "We»«— l>oIiv. 

ercii  at  llic  Recent  Vlticiiltiiral 

C'oiiveiitiou. 


There  has  been  much  to  discourage  rais- 
in-makers  of  this  State  in  the  two  seasons 
which  have  passed.  The  price  which  rais- 
ins sold  for  in  1883  was  very  low  ;  in  many 
iustiiuees  not  covering  the  cost  of  their 
production,  although  it  is  acknowledged 
that  much  improveuieut  had  been  made  in 
tlie  quality  and  in  the  packing. 

The  past  Spring  and  Summer  have  been 
uiiusnaliy  favorable  to  blight,  mildew  and 
disease,  and  the  tender  Mosoatel  suffered 
more  than  usual.  It  has  taught  us  this 
lesson,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  produce 
raisins  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  nor  must 
we  think  that  evtry  year  will  be  one  of 
success  ;  wo  must  rtcolleet  that  in  all  the 
South  of  Europe,  only  a  little  strip  of 
country  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  the  Malaga  district,  jiroduces  the  per- 
fection of  raisins,  that  in  the  region  of 
Denia,  in  a  climate  so  bcaiititul  that  the 
Moors  called  it  a  part  of  Heaven  fallen  to 
earth,  the  Moscatel  produces  ouly  a  second- 
class  raisin,  with  a  skiu  so  thick  that  it  has 
to  be  dipped  in  Ij'e  before  dij'ing. 

Kilt  there  are  many  localities  in  this 
State  where  first-class  raisins  can  be  made. 
There  is  at  present  a  large  area  already 
jjlantsd  where  it  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. As  there  is  no  reliable  information 
published  as  to  the  extent  of  our  vineyards 
planted  for  raisins,  I  am  forced  to  gather 
■what  statistics  I  can  from  parties  living  in 
the  various  localities.    I  give  the  following: 

Acres. 

Ltw  An^'eles  county 'l.OfM) 

Sail  liernanUiio  county ti.OOO 

l*'rjsno  ami  rfoutli  to  Loa.Vngel-s *2,0t!0 

Sai  U,ci;o : 7.">0 

isavraincuto  and  North 3,0(>U 

Sacramento  to  Fresno .500 

Total    12,'250 

Of  other  counties  I  liave  no  information. 
There  have  bjen  already  planted  in  three 
Southern  counties  vines  enough  to  produce, 
when  they  are  i"  full  bearing,  say  in  three 
years,  1,000,000  boxes  of  raisins.  Our  crop 
this  season  is  estimattd  at  175,000  boxes. 
They  are  of  various  qualities  for  the  reason 
that  many  localities  suffered  from  too  mtich 
moisture  both  in  the  Spring  and  Summer. 
As  our  production  already  exceeds  the  local 
demand,  we  must  look  to  the  Eastern  States 
for  our  market.  We  must,  bj-  excellence 
"in  quality  andj  low  price,  drive  away  the 
foreign  product.  Now  this  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  they  have  already  estab- 
lished a  business  satisfactory  to  people 
there...  But  'before  saying  any  more  let  us 
see  what  we  have  to  contend  with  to  gain 
even  the  market  of  our  own  country. 

The  average  crop  exported  from  Malaga 
for  some  years  past  has  been  about  2,000,- 
000  boxes  of  22 '  pounds.  The  ravages  of 
the  phylloxera  have  not  reduced  it  much  as 
the  crop  of  1883  was  estimated  at  1,850,000 
to  1,900,000  boxes.  The  crop  of  Denia  was 
estimated  at  2,800,000  boxes  of  28  pounds, 
all  inferior  raisins.  Of  these  the  United  States 
lakes  about  1,000,000  to  1,250,000  boxes  of 
each  kind.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  crojj  of  the  present  year,  but  froii] 
reports  now  at  liand  it  is  small  and  pricei 
in  New  York  are  much  better  than  last 
year.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  specula- 
tion or  not  1  am  unable  to  say.  London 
Layers  are  quoted  at  $2.60@2.75  per  box. 
The  cost  of  importing  London  Layers  to 
New  York  in  an  ordinary  season  cannot  be 
much  loss  than  one  dollar    and  seventy 


cents   per  box,  after  paying  freight,  duty 
and  first  cost. 

The  price  of  Denia  raisins  in  1878  was 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  at  Valen- 
cia, the  seaport  of  that  district.  There  has 
been  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  shipments 
from  that  part  of  Spain  and  it  is  from  there 
that  we  have  to  fear  competition. 

The  time  of  ripening  of  the  Spanish  crop 
offers  a  great  advantage  to  the  merchants 
who  sell  the  Malaga  goods;  they  have  their 
raisins  mostly  cured  by  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. Even  by  the  20th  of  August  ship- 
ments can  be  made,  and  as  there  are  steam- 
ships, direct  from  Malaga  to  New  I'ork, 
they  can  place  their  raisins  in  New  Yoik, 
before  our  raisins  are,  (in  many  places) 
rijie  enough  to  cut  from  the  vines.  This 
affords  the  importers  amjile  time  to  antici- 
pate the  market,  which  they  did  last  sea- 
son much  to  the  disgust  of  our  raisin- 
makers.  Their  business  is  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized so  that  they  can  seize  every 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  their  merchan- 
dise, having  agents  all  over  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  The  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  the  Malaga  raisins  are  graded 
is  also  of  great  advantage  to  them.  We  all 
know  that  wages  are  very  low  in  Spain, 
being  from  15  cents  per  day  in  Winter  to 
30  cents  and  board  in  harvest,  the  board 
costing  15  cents  per  day.  Freight  also  is 
verj'  low,  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  would  destroy 
their  vineyards,  as  it  has  done  in  France  ; 
but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case  as  the 
average  production  has  not  been  much 
lessened,  although  this  insect  has  been 
known  to  be  in  the  vineyards  of  Malaga 
for  more  than  ten  years.  What  can  we  do 
to  compete  with  these  people?  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  our  14,000  or  15,000  acres  of 
vineyards;  the  business  of  shipping  fresh 
friiit  to  the  East  is  uncertain  and  at  present 
overdone,  the  manufacture  of  wine  or 
brandy  from  this  grniie  is  not  profitable. 

First  of  all  we  must  strive  to  get  an  in- 
crciaso  in  the  tariff,  next  we  must  try  to  get 
a  reduction  in  railroad  freight,  then  we 
must  manage  our  vineyards  more  economi- 
cally, and  lastly  we  must  make  better  rais- 
ins. I  do  not  say  that  better  results  can 
be  attained  in  all  cases,  but  that  there  are 
many  careless  men  who  strive  to  produce 
large  quantities  without  regard  to  quality. 
We  must  also  grade  our  raisins  better.  The 
usual  manner  has  been  for  every  producer 
of  raisins  to  place  his  own  estimate  ujjon 
the  quality  of  his  product,  the  consequence 
is  that  the  classification  of  some  men  is 
much  better  than  that  of  others.  This 
can  be  remedied  by  having  a  competent 
expert  to  grade  them.  InjMalaga  this  part 
of  the  business  is  all  done  by  brokers,  who 
are  much  more  skilled  in  the  quality  of 
raisins  than  the  merchants  who  buy  them . 
If  our  raisins  are  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
Eastern  market  something  of  this  kind 
must  be  done,  so  that  a  merchant  can  be 
assured  of  the  quality  of  what  he  sells.  A 
country  grocer  from  Illinois  said  to  me,  I 
never  buy  California  raisinS  because  I  never 
can  tell  how  a  lot  is  going  to  turn  out. 

Another  disadvantage  which  our  raisins 
labor  under  in  the  Eastern  market  is  that 
we  have  established  a  standard  box  of  20 
pounds  instead  of  the  22  pound  box  of 
Malaga.  This  can  be  easily  remedied,  and 
will  have  to  be,  when  we  really  compete 
for  their  trade . 

There  should  be  a  proper  feeling  between 
the  merchant  and  the  grower.  It  is  expen- 
sive work  for  the  fo'nier  to_build  up  a  busi. 


ness  in  the  face  of  such  competition,  and 
the  latter  has  an  investment  which  at  best 
can  pay  but  little. 

Let  me  give  a  little  practical  advice  to 
the  raisin-grower.  I  know  it  will  not  be 
followed  by  many  at  present  as  they  have 
their  own  system.  Do  not  try  to  raise 
large  crops  at  the  expense  of  size  and  flavor, 
remove  all  shoots  not  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop  ;  the  expense  incurred  in 
removing  these  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
size  of  ihe  grapes.  Use  the  Sjianish 
method  of  drying  on  floors  made  of  the 
natural  earth,  and  throw  away  your  trays. 
Don't  incur  the  expense  of  cement  floors; 
they  are  worse  than  useless;  have' covers 
for  your  drying  floors,  and  cover  the  fruit 
after  the  third  night.  Do  not  spend  yotir 
money  on  artificial  dryers  —  they  cannot 
make  a  raisin  such  as  is  demanded  in  the 
market  ;  better  spend  money  in  proper 
floors  and  good  board  covers  for  them,  they 
will  protect  your  crop  from  any  rain  that 
we  are  likely  to  have. 

I  am  requested  to  say  something  about 
the  higher  grades  of  Malaga  raisins,  the 
Dehesa.  They  are  only  the  selected  fruit 
from  the  same  grape  as  the  Muscatel.  The 
Malaga  grapes  are,  as  an  average,  larger 
than  ours  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  overbear,  and  close  attention  is 
paid  to  removing  the  water  shoots  in  Sum- 
mer. The  selecting  of  these  raisins^requires 
skill  and  time;  workmen  are  supposed  to 
select  and  pack  only  one  box  per  day. 
Very  few  of  this  class  is  used  in  the  United 
States,  the  demand  being  principally  for 
Loudon  Layers,  Layers  and  Loose  Mus- 
catel of  Malaga  and  the  still  cheaper  class, 
the  Denia. 

There  is  a  sample  of  Malaga  raisins  in 
the  room  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  They 
consist  of  classes  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3 
Dehesa,  London  Layers  and  Layers.  The 
New  York  quotations  are:  London  Layers, 
$2.60@2.85;  Valencia,  9  cents,  last  year 
5%  cents;  Loose  Muscatel,  $2.75(i7),2.80. 

At  these  jirices  our  raisin  producers  can 
niake  a  profit.  Last  year  was  one  of  dis- 
aster, owing  of  course  to  the  low  price  of 
raisins  in  the  East.  This  might  have  been 
mitigated  at  least  if  merchants  had  taken 
the  crop  East  and  put  it  on  themarkct  in 
proper  time .  This  they  could  not  do  as 
the  price  first  demanded  here  was  so  high 
that  it  was  impossible.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent such  an  occurrence  in  the  future  a 
proper  understanding  must  be  arrived  at 
between  the  merchants  and  producers. 


RESISTANT     VINES. 


The  planting  of  resistant  stock  being  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  first  necessities  in  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  it  behooves  all,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  just  commencing  the 
business,  to  consider  where  they  can  obtain 
good  reliable  stock.  We  therefore  call  the 
attention  of  grape-growers,  to  the  announce- 
ment in  another  column  of  Messrs.  Coates 
&  Tool  of  the  Napa  Valley  Nurseries. 
Th£se  gentlemen  oft'er  for  this  season's 
planting,  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  rooted 
cuttings,  seedlings  and  seed  of  the  phyllo- 
xera -  proof  grape  vines  of  the  following 
varieties:  Kiparia,  Kupestris  and  Califor- 
nica.  They  have  been  dealing  in  resistant 
stock  for  the  last  five  years,  being  among 
the  first  who  imported  from  Missouri. 
They  are  now  making  cuttings  from  the 
stock  ol  original  imported  vinet,  every 
care  being  taken  to  provide  their  customers 
with  good  stock  which  can  be  relied  upon 
for  the  subsequent  establishment  of  a  first 
class  vineyard. 


Viri«'l'l,TirBAf.    PRWORESS. 

I>r.  Bernnrd's   Reitort   of  Proirress   in 
the    lilvrrmore    Valley. 

Dr.  George  Bernard,  Viticultural  Inspec- 
tor  for   the   Livermore   District,   furnislK  s 
the  following  report  of  viticultural  progress  j 
in  that  vallev  from  1882   until  the  close  of  | 
the  pivsent  season:    In  the  Spring  of  1882, 
880   acres  were   planted  in  vines,  with  the  j 
exception  of   30  acres,  which  were  planted  t 
to  table  grapes,  all  were  of  the  wine  variety. 
Being  a  rather   d'r*  season   the  plants  did 
not  grow  very  vigorously,  and  at  least  35 
per  cent  were   lo.%t.     The   following  year  f 
about  15  per  cent  of   the  replant  were  lost; 
but,  as  this,  the  third  year,  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  season   for  planting,  most  of  the  i 
plants  of  the   880   acres   are  now  growing. 
The   above  losses  reduced  the  acreage  ofl 
bearing  vines  for  the  third   year,  to  about] 
550  acres.     With  the  exception  of  the  Zin-  ] 
fandel,  most  varieties   bear  but  little  fruit  | 
the  third  year.     The  grape   crop   of  the] 
planting  of  1882  amounted  to    155  tons,  of  j 
first,  and   28  tons  of  second   crop,  which] 
were   sold   to   Mr.  C.  F.  Aguillon,  and   de- 
livered at  his  winery  in   Livermore,  at  $30 
per  ton  for   the  first,  and  $15  per  ton  for  J 
the  second  crop.     According  to  agreement ' 
the  grapes  had  to  have  22  per  cent  of  sugar 
for  the  first  and  not .  less   than  15  per  cent 
for  the  second  crop .     Of   the   183  tons  of 
grapes  fully   three-fourths   were   Zinfandel 
and  one-fourth  was  made   up   of  Mataro, 
Folic  Blanche,    Burger,    Grenache,    Char- 
bono,    Carignane,   the   different  Rieslings, 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  other  varieties.     This 
shows  that  the  Zinfandel  is   a   very  prolific 
bearer,  and  furnishes  largely   the  quantity 
as  well   as   quality   of  this  year's  vintage. 
The  first  load  of  grapes   was   delivered  to 
the  winery   September  22d,  and  the  last  of 
the  second  crop  November   22d.    It  will  be 
seen    that    the    vintage    lasted    just    two 
months.       The   early  rain  which   caused 
great  damage  to  the  grapes  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  did  not  hurt  us,  as   our  first  crop 
was  already   picked,  and  the   second  crop 
was  not  injui-ed  either  by  rain  or  early  frost. 
At  the  Third  Annual  Viticultural  Conven- 
tion,   which   opened    November   29th    and 
closed  December  6th,  Livermore  Valley  was 
rejjresented  by  thirty-one  samples  of  differ- 
ent blends  of   wine   of  this  year's  vintage. 
All  the  samples  showed  a  perfect  fermenta- 
tion, fine  color,  and  an  excellent  fruity  and 
mellow    taste.      There    are    now    planted 
1,975  acres  to  vines;  they  are  owned  by  58 
different    parties,   36    of    whom    are    new 
comers   to   the   val'.cy;    28   of  them   have 
built  houses  and  barns,  and  have  improved 
their  property  outside  of  their  plantations . 
Eight  are  living  in  San  Francisco  and  have 
their  vineyards  attended  to  by  parties  who 
reside  here. — OaJcland  Tribune, 


Silk    ill    TnsniHulH. 

The  Tasmanian  Government  has  been 
asked  to  sanction  a  silk-growing  enterpr'se 
and  the  introduction  of  Italian  immigrants. 
Some  time  ago  SignorBernacchi,  from  Italy 
arrived  at  Hobart  to  ascertain  what  assist- 
ance the  Government  would  give  him 
towards  these  objects.  The  Ministry  offer- 
ed the  Signor  the  right  of  occupying  Maria 
Island  for  the  purjiose  of  establishing  the 
industries  of  silk  and  vino  culture  at  the 
nominal  rental  of  Is  per  annum  for  ten 
years,  on  condition  the  industries  were 
prosecuted  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  £300 
per  annum  to  be  charged.  Signor  Ber- 
nacchi  does  not  consider  the  terms  liberal 
enough. —  Wynberg  Times  and  South  African 
Agriculturist . 
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PRODUCE    MARKET. 


From  tlie  17th  to  the  2tlth,  of  the  current  month, 
the  rainfiill  in  this  city  anlDUnted  to  8,10,  lualiini.' a 
totnl  of  ll.'iS  tor  the  season,  against  4.41  inches  for 
the  corroapomlins  time  in  1883.  Genurallj- spoali- 
in*  the  tall  throuilhout  tlio  farniing:  districts  in  the 
State  lias  heen  fully  double  to  that  received  up  to  the 
close  of  Oeceniber,  188o.  Fanners  are  jubilant  and 
are  busily  enst^sed,  under  the  most  favora'jle  circum- 
stances, in  the  plowing  and  seeding  of  theil  lands. 


FT  OlJ  K 

Extra.  St  on@4  80;  Superfine.  $2  50  @  3  50. 
Country  ditto,  %'i.  'Ihiii'i  26;  Interior  Extra,  S3  75«i 
4  as  per  bbl  for  jobbing'  parcels    to  loc.d  consumers. 

WHEAT-  ..       .     „      I.     . 

There  has  ocen  quite  a  reaction  m  the  hasten)  and 
Kuropean  niarliets  and  prices  are  (juoted  at  a  material 
advance.  This  mirke;  is  in  full  sympathy  and  ship- 
uTsand  millers iKvy  high  rates. 

It  is  n.>w  couclude.1  l>y  nuny  well-informed  partie-s 
that  stoc:ks  on  h.nd  at  the  tuni  of  the  year  will  not  be 
nearly  so  great  as  was  expected.  The  Produce  Ex- 
chmge  is  actively  engaged  in  taking  an  account  of  the 
cjreuls  and  breiidstufla  in  the  State  on  January  1st, 
and  their  report,  which  will  probably  be  issued  about 
the  middle  of  £hat  month,  is  anxiously  loosed  for - 
Miiejiallv  by  parties  who  Are  largely  interested  in  the 
speeulation'market,  of  which  there  are  many. 

In  the  Sample  market  No.  1  White  is  quotable  at 
$1  ur-iit^l  27'*;  and  No.  2  at  SI  22c<?l  23S(j;  Extra 
Choice  .Milling,  «!  SOioel  33^. 

On  Call  yesterday  bids  for  ^o.  1  White  were:  Buyer 
season.  Si  3:!'%;  buyer  season,  city, -Jl  3(JX;  seller 
season,  citv.  SI  28  per  ctl. 

BAULK  (—  .  .  ^. 

.^irrivals  continue  light,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
stocks  ill  t'le  city  warehouses  are  held  bv  spejulators 
to  meet  coitrac.s  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  month 
of  December. 

Stocks  in  some  parts  of  the  State  are  said  to  be  al- 
most entirely  exhausted,  and  the  general  imortssion 
seeini  to  be  that  the  fortiicoming  report  of  the  Produce 
Kxchango  will  announce  a  very  much  less  quantity 
on  hand  than  was  expected  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

In  tne  sample  market  No.  1  Fceil  is  (luotahle  !>2V2 
(U4I5,  No.  2,  do,  8.Hif((0c;  lirewing,  Sl(!il  12'*j; 
Chevalier,  noiidiial,  SI  20in;l  27V2  for  good  to  choice 
bay.  At  the  close  yesterday  sales  of  No.  1  Feed 
were  made  on  call  as  follows:  Buyer  season, SI  OS^ijCai 
1  08>a;  buyer '81,  9»^. 

Arrivals  from  Oregon  are  exceedingly  liberal,  and 
stocks  ill  the  city  warehouses  are  large.  The  demand 
is  high  and  purchasers  indifferent  bidders. 

No  1  Feed,  St  \1\!il^  25;  No.  2,  SI  (l.-i@ 
il  10-  Black,  SI  05(*1  30;  Extra  Choice,  toi 
lancy  'eed  and  milling,  SI  30(!«1  40;  Washington 
Territory,  SltsSl  12>5  per  ctl. 

0  )11N—  ,  ,  .  ^ 
The  arrivals  are  fully  equal  to  the  requirements, 

and  could  be  easily  increased  in  ca^e  more  accept^vble 
pries  were  obtainable,  so  consumers  take  only  par- 
cj.s  to  meet  daily  wants.  ,.   ,  . 

Urge  Yellow.    SI  lOijfl   15;    Small,    do,  SI  \nlft, 

1  20;  Large  White,  SI  07'^Wl  10;  Small  do,  SJ 
per  cental. 

"YK—  .  ^       ,  t     ,     , 

The  recent  advance  in  prices  has  been  cheeked 
through  more  liberal  receipts.  For  good,  SI  1 1  "^  per 
ctl.  is  the  best  bid  made. 

BUCKWHEAT-  ,       ,      .„        u         ,-.        , 

Receipts  arc  light,  hut  the  local  millers  have  liberal 
sto  ks  and  consequently  are  not  anxious  bidders.  The 
nominal  quotation  is  SI  70C(el  80  per  centil. 

MII.LSTUFVs-  ,     ,  .     ,,  1,  ,,        .., 

Crcat  intereit  is  excited  in  the  probible  settlement 
of  the  Ca  1  Board  Bran  contracts  which  fall  due  on 
December  3 1st.  Sellers  have  for  the  past  two  months 
used  every  possible  means  to  secure  cons  gnmcnts 
and  place  the  same  in  warehouse  ready  for  delivery  al^ 
the  close  of  the  year.  Oreaon  has  been  a  great 
helper  in  sellers'  interest,  having  forwarded  many 
thojsand  sacks  during  the  current  month.  It  was 
generally  reported  that  the  stejmer  Columlna,  winch 
.rrived  from  Portland  Tuesday  morning,  would  have 
fully  20,000  sacks  on  board,  but,  according  to  thj 
manifest,  she  had  o  ly4531saeks. 

We  quote:  uround  .;arloy.  S22  00@23  .50  per  ton, 
Middlings  are  selling  at  S17  50  @  SIO  00  ; 
Bran.  Sl8  50ial9  50    per    ton;    Oil     Cake    Meal, 

S3U  00;    Feed    Corn   Meal,  27  oOig ;    Cracked 

Corn    s27  50  per  ton;  Ilye  Flour,  $3  per  bbl;  Rye 
Flour,   «4i«i  per  bbl;  Buckwheat  flour.  4'iiC  per  lb; 
Pearl  Barley,  5i(«65^e  per  lb;  Eastern  Oat  .Meal,  s8  00 
per  bbl;  Cracked  Wiicat,  Si^icper  lb. 
jl^Y' , 

Choice  Wheat  and  Wild  Oat,S14!4ial5;  Fair  to  Good 
do..  $12c«14;  Barley,  S!)®12;  Stable,  S10t*14;  Al- 
alia, S  11(813;  damaged,  S5M8  per  ton. 
S1KA\V  — 

Vuotable  at  50@a5c  per  bale. 

Flax  quotable  at  S2  50@2  76*  ctl;  Canary,  A\lst 
fie-  Canary,  imported,  5V2i*6e;  Alfalfa,  14i.<ll5o  *i 
lir  Timothy,  7®7'/2C  fur  native  and  8iaUc  for  import- 
ed; Mustard,  choice  Brown,  s3  00i!*3  oO  W  ctl;  White 
3.ij3V;  Hemp,  4',ij(<S5;  Rape,  3C(t3ic. 

FKC  ITS 

We  quote:  Domestic— Pears,  Sl@2  a  box;  Apples, 
50cigSl  50  a  box.  .      „.  ., 

Tropical— Lemons,  SH  0088  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  Slcai2  per  box;  Limes,  S12gl4  per  box 
for  Mexican;  Tamarinds,  12®13c  per  lb;  Bananas 
$2  00(g.f2  50  per  bunch . 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  86i5e7  *  100;  Cali 
tornia  Walnut«,  8c  ¥  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  A-- 
monds.  hard  shell,  (>ite8c;  soft  shell,  10;  Filberts, 
13ijj@14c;  Pecan,  I2cal3c;  Peanuts,  9k«e;  Brazil 
Nuts,  — '*]0c;   Hickory    Nuts,  7(«9c. 

p-) '{;« 

We  quote:  California  Eggs,  Choice  Ranch,  37'4c 
*  doz;  Hastern,  27',lj(t«30e. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Reyes,  30  («  Ai'h^ 
fair     and    choice,,  25  @i27'^c  \,    inferior ,    i.ots 


from  country  stores  16@  IPe;  firkin,  21@ 
22c  for  new;  Eastern,  li><al7c;  »..'heese,  Califomi;*, 
IUo?17c  good  to  choice:  OtrtlOc  for  F'air  to  Good; 
Uilroy,  in  drums,  l(ic;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17(^ 
I8c;  Western,  BcffUc, 
POTATOES— 

Our  quotaions  arc  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf: 
Early  Rose,  (i5;rtM0c;    River  Reds,  7U((085c;    Chili 
Garnets,  85cifSi  10;  Peerless,  OOciaSlit^;  Petaluinas, 
SI  05.al  lUc. 
ONIONS- 

Onions  selling  at  $1  50«SS1  75. 
POULTRl- 

We  quote:  Turke.vs,  23(a24c;  Uve  Gobblers,  21@ 
23c  per  ll);Turkey'Hen«,23@24c;  Dressed,  25t"27c; 
Young  Roosters,  S5  OUvaOVi;  <->ld  Roosters,  S(>^(ji7, 
liens,  SO'5'2  C*  8;  Broilers,  S5(rfOJ^  according  to  sizt ; 
Ducks,  Sties'!*;  ^  doz;  Old  Geese,  S'2.00  per  pair; 
iiiosl.ngs,S2  25{t^S2  75  per  pair. 
UKANS- 

Our  quotations  are,  for  round  lota  from  the  wharf. 
Small  White,  SI  lA\<t\  05;  Pea,  SI  80;  Bayos, 
S2"4#.*3;  Pinks,  SI  70.!tSl  80;  R.'ds,  2V;  Butters, 
S1'A2(.<^S'2;  Li  mas,  2c. 

VEGETABLES— 

We  quote;  Carrots,  25@35cllsk;  Turnips,  00(3$]  ; 
Cauliilower,  50(ff'75c  ^  doz;  Cabbage,  5uc  V 
ctl;  Garlic,  2(!S2 S^e  »  lb;  Celery  50c  V  doz;  Drie 
Okra,  25(fe30c  W  lb:  Dried  Peppers,  25(g35c  V  lb 
String  Peppers,  30(g37i^c  per  ib;  Artichokes,  10c 
^t  do/;  Beets,  oOtaOoc  *  ctl;  Parsnips,  Sl(a—  ¥  ctl; 
.Vlarrow  Fat  Squash,  S2Ji(aS5  ¥  ton;  Mushrooms,  6@ 
8c  %!  lb;  Cucumbers,  (S25c  per  doz;  Toina 
toes,  30c  (a  75c  per  box  ;  Green  Peas,  2  %  2>ic: 
Siring  Beans,  1^(1*21,1,0;  Summer  Squash,  25c(!S 
"lOc  a  box.  Green  Peppers,  25(8S1  00  per  box. 
Green  Okiu,  ScdlOc. 
HIDES.    SKINS,  ETC. 

Heavy  .Salted  SteiTS,  over  35  lbs,  0>^c  per  lb; 
.Medium  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  50C(?55  lbs,  7Vi(a— 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  30iit50  lbs,  7'4iC 
per  lb.  Salted  Kips,  9c<«—  c  per  lb.  Salted  Veal  Vitit 
—  c  uer  lb.    Salted  Calf,  12ii2(gl6e  per  lb. 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selections,  ia>^2(»—  c  per  lb; 
Dry  kips,  do,  10'*2@—  c  per  lb.  Dry  Calf,  do,  20(re—  c 
per  lb.  Sheep  Sk-ns,  Shearlings,  io^g20e. 
each;  Medium  Wool,  «0g70o,  do;  Short  Wool,  30®, 
.■JOc  do;  Long  Wool,yDc.  Bceawax,  20c.  liest  Tallow 
Be. 
HONEY. 

Light  Extracted,  4'^ffl5c;  Dark  Extracted,  4®4'^ 
oVjc;  Comb,  10v*l'2e;  Beeswax,  27c. 


Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association. 

55  lilBEETY  STEEET,  NEW  YOKK. 

Incorporated    Under  the  Laws  of  the   State  of  New  York. 

Largest  Assessment  Association  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 
A.i3&G>-tf^i  Jeirx.  l»t,  X88S:  ^4=00,000.00. 

^00,000,00  Invested  in'U.'S.  Bonds,  in  Trust  for  our  Members,  and  De- 
posited  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

EDWARD  B.  HAKPEK,  Peesident.  F.  T.  BKAMAN,  Seoketaby. 

CHARLES  R.  BISSELL,  Tkeasubee. 

Centrai,  Trust  Company  of  New  York— which  has  assets  of  $16,000,000— 
Trustees  of  Reserve  Fund  Account. 

Si 0,000    Life    Insurance  for  $50;       $5,000  for    $30. 


BAGS- 

Staudard  Ca'cutta  Wheat  Bags,  importation  of 
1884,  are  held  a.  S^'afiVliC;  Potato  Gunnies,  lO^ijig 
I2c;  Wool  Bags,  35(ii40c  as  to  weight. 


SL'UAK. 


The  New  York  ShipjJing  Lint,  in  its  la-t  report, 
says:  Raw  Scgaii— There  has  been  an  entire  absence 
of  demand  during  the  past  few  days,  and  with  no 
sales  reported  the  market  has  ruled  dull  and  wholly 
nominal  as  to  quotations.  Fair  to  Good  Refining 
held  at  4^(34^H  cents,  and  5%  is  the  highes;  figure 
named  for  best  Centrifugals,  hut  it  is  ge  e  ally  ad- 
mitted that  buyers  would  n  t  pay  oi  this  basis. 
Th3  pro  'uction  of  loeai  refiner  es  is  ^till  in  excess  of 
the  daily  deman<i,  and  consequently  the  tendency  is 
to  still  further  curtail  the  already  moderate  outpu*. 
Consumers  are  receiving  some  supplies  by  direct  un- 
pirtations.  Bee'.  Root  and  fcrizils,  which  with  recent 
pu  chases  have  been  sufticiunt  for  current  require- 
i\ents.  anc  in  the  present  uncertain  condition  of  the 
market,  stocks  are  kept  at  the  lowest  notch.  The 
market  left  off  yesterday  dull  and  nominal,  with  po 
indications  of  any  immediate  demand. 

Later  advices  report:  The  market  has  underaon 
no  Chan  e  whatever,  the  few  sales  accompliihed  af- 
ford ng  no  test  as  to  the  actual  basis  of  value  upon 
which  transactions  of  any  importance  could  be  ef- 
fected. One  of  the  largest  local  refiners  is  said  to 
have  cloEed  down  altogether  for  the  purpose  of  clean" 
ing  up  and  repairs,  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
raw  material  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
supplied  principally  by  direct  imporfcition .  Fair  to 
Good  Refining  nominally  quoted  on  the  basis  of  4%@ 
i%  cents,  but  to  sell  lower  prices  would  have  to  be 
made,  while  Centrifugals,  although  held  at  5igi.")  1-16 
cents,  are  nominal  at  these  figures.  90  test  having 
last  sold  at  .514.  Until  after  the  new  year  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  any  change  in  these  conditions,  as 
the  tendency  during  the  next  week  will  be  to  restrict 
rather  than  to  increase  production .  The  only  busi- 
ness reported  since  our  last  issue  has  been  237  hhds. 
Cuba  Mnscovaao,  92  test,  at  4%  cents,  and  541 
hhds.  Martinique,  86.60  test,  at  iVi,  sold  on  Satur- 
day. 


Traile  Failures. 


The  Bradstrcet  Mercantile  Agency  reports  ,30  fail- 
ures in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories,  for  the 
fortnight  ending  December  26th,as  t  onipared  wit^  40 
for  the  previous  fortnight  and  28  for  the  correspond- 
ing fortnight  of  1883.  The  failures  for  the  past 
fortnight  are  divided  among  the  trades  as  follows  :  4 
general  stores,  2  saloons,  2  jewelers,  2  shoemakers,  1 
hotel,  1  bakery,  1  hardware,  2  clothing  and  gents 
furnishing,  2  growers,  2  hooks  and  stationery,  1  mer- 
chant tailor,  1  dye  works,  1  furniture,  1  brewer,  1 
blacksmith,  1  publisher,  1  commission  produce,  1 
crockery,  1  merchandise  broker,  1  butcher,  1  under, 
taker. 


OUR    PILLARS    OF    STRENGTH. 

/^srs«— Graded  assessments,  so  that  the  young  and  the  old  will  pay  their  exact  proportion,  and  only  as  the 
same  i-hall  be  required. 
Secoml^Pi.  Reserve  Fund,  so  that  the  permanency  of  the  Association  is  guaranteed. 
Third  -A  careful  Medical  Examination,  so  that  only  the  healthy  can  become  meinlieis,  thus  iniuring  a  low 

mortalitv.  ......  ^     ,,  

f'oMTf/i— The  Tontine  System,  so  that  old  members  will  reach  a  point  where  no  further  payments  will  be  re- 
quired.    New  members  will  endeavor  to  reach  this  point  by  being  persistent  in  their  payments. 

Fifth— Hy  placing  the  Trust  Funds  beyond  the  control  of  the  Officers  and  Directors,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
same  can  be  used  in^ paying  exorbitant  salaries  or  expenses,  or  misappropiated  or  corruptily  haildled  by  them. 

Sixth— An  open  Ledger  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  may  always  be  known  to  the  members. 

No  Association  presenting  these  combined  features  has  ever  failed  in  the  history  of  insurance.  No  plan  of 
insurance  ever  presented  to  the  public  has  such  a  universal  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  has  been  so 
unanimously  accepted  as  a  sound  basis  for  permanent  protection  to  the  insured,  as  that  adopted  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  this  Assojiation. 

Assessment   for  3  Years,  at  Aarc  35,  Was  «iily   (jH.as  for  each  1  OOO. 

This  Association  is  to-day  comnosed  of  over  twenty-six  thousand  leading  men,  such  as   Bankers.  Editors, 

Merchants,  Lawyers,  Professors  of  our  ''olleges.  Clergymen,  Manufacturers,  United  States  and  State  Senatois, 

Chiefs  of  our  Government  Departments,  and    others,  all   united  together  for  the  protection  of  their  familiis, 

upon  a  common-sense  plan,  each  member  contributing  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  protection  afforded. 

Our  Business  in  Force  at  the  Knd  of  the  Year  Is  ^110,000,000. 

The  assessments  for  death  claims  per  year,  for  the  past  three  years,  have  been  at  the  average  age  of  3.5,  but 
*4  .55  per  thousand  dollars  insurance,  while  all  of  our  death  claims  have  been  paid  in  full  when  dm;  while  at 
thesameage,  the  usual  rates  under  the  old  s.ystem  are  S20..50  per  year,  or  S79. 50  for  the  three  years  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  showing  a  saving  to  our  members  by  upwards  of  05  PER  CENT, 

TRUST    COMPANY    AS    TRUSTEE- 

The  Board  of  Directors  within  the  year  have  also  selected  the  Central  Trust  Co..  of  New  York,  to  act  as 
trustees  of  our  Reserve  Fund  of  which  Mr.  Henry  F.  Spaulding  is  President,  and  the  Hon.  .loscph  Olcott,  late 
ijoinptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  Vice-President.  The  contract  made  by  the  Trust  Co.  place*  the 
fun  js  of  the  Reserve  Fund  beyond  the  control  of  the  management  of  this  Asso<-iation,  yet  retaining  a  contin- 
gent supervision  to  prevent  peculation  from  other  sources.  The  Central  Trust  Co.  has  a  cash  capital  and 
surplus  of  g2.000,000,with  assets  exceeding  *! 6,000, 000;  thus  all  conceivaBle  safeguards  have  been  thrown 
around  the  affairs  of  this  Association. 

OPINIONS    OF    ACTUARIES. 

Within  the  past  two  vears  we  have  received  written  opinions  from  the  great  Actuaries  of  our  country,  Hon  . 
Elizur  Wright  and  Mr.  Shepherd  Honians,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  many  other  equally  reliable  Actuaries  an  d 
Life  InsuraTice  Commissioners.  In  every  case  the  report  has  been  that  our  system  is  correct,  and  our  Associa- 
tion will  be  a  permanent  and  useful  institution. 

TWO    SYSTEMS    ANALYZED. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  systems  of  Life  l.isurance  in  existence  to-day.  The  one  is  known  as  the  Level 
Premium  system:  the  other  is  known  as  the  Assessment  system. 

ASSESSMENT    SYSTEM. 

The  Assessment  system  requires 'the  members  to  provide  for  their  losses  as  they  occur,  Itailinitsof  the 
insured  being  the  custodian  of  their  own  money  until  it  is  absolutely  needed;  and  its  own  weak  point,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  experience  of  the  past  is  a  lack  of  co-hesiveness,  which  has  been  fully  provided  against  under 
the  Reserve  Fund  system  of  this  Association. 

LEVEL    PREMIUM    SYSTEM. 

The  Level  premium  system  requires  the  members!  to  provide  for  the  losses  before  they  occur.  To  de- 
termine the  proper  amount  to  be  collected  in  advance,  they  have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  American 
Exiierienee  Mortality  Table.  The  correctness  of  this  table  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  That  it,  with  the  inter- 
est on  the  excess  of  payments  are  the  only  elements  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  cost  of  life  insurance, 
ia  a  dispute!  question  "to  say  the  least. 

Our  rates  are  baited  on  actual  and  not  assumed  mortalittf,  ff«  ijt  the  case  with  the  Level  Premium 
Companies,  which  require  iit  admnce,  three  tluiss  the  actual  cost  of  insurance. 

Perfect  Securitv— A  certificate  in  this  Association  is  as  reliable  as  a  Government  Bond. 

CALL  ON  OR  ADDRESS 

General  Agent  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life   As.sociation, 
iRoomlO.l  .  314  Moutifoniery  Street,  S.  F. 


MEBCH-ASiDISE    MARKET. 


COAL— 

The  arrivals  this  week  from  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tra'ia  have  been  15,147  tons,  and  from  coast  col- 
lieries 8,305  tons.  Instead  of  any  improvement  de- 
veloping itself  this  week,  the  coal  trade  is  in  a  much 
more  deplorable  condition;  in  fact,  it  is  becoming  a 
serious  matter  to  find  yard  room  for  the  cargoes  here 
still  undischarged.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  cau.s- 
ing  for.  ed  sales  to  be  made,  regardless  of  the  import 
cost,  thereby  seriously  depressing  prices.  Those 
dealers  who  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  coal, 
and  have  been  buyers  this  week,  will  find  a  few 
months  hence  that  their  purchases.will  realize  them  a 
very  handsome  interest.  This  is  an  almost  assured 
fact,  ai  the  asking  figures  for  loading  foreign  coals 
are  far  above  the  quoUtions  now  ruling  here  for  spot 
cargoes,  which  really  leave  tbe  carriers  a  very  meager 
freight.  This  latj  storm  has  largely  increased  the 
sales  of  jobbers  and  retailers,  which  will  materially 
tend  to  reduce  stocks  on  hand. 

importers'  prices  of  Coal,  Foreign  and  American, 
to  arrive:  Australian,  S7  00@7  12>4;  Liverpool 
Steam  87  00@7  121^;  West  Hartley,  $7  50@7  7.5; 
Scotch  Splint,  »7  00c,t7  12>^;  Cardiff.  $7  00@7  25; 


Lehigh  Lump,  $13  50cal4  00;  Cumberland,  bulk, 
S8  0'l@8  25;  Egg  Hard,  811  50(sll  75.  Spot 
prices  are  as  follows:  Australian,  S7  00;  Livei-jiool 
Steam,  %~  00;  West  Hartley,  §8  00;  Scotch  Splint  , 
47  00;  Cardiff,  $7  25;  Lehigh  Lump,  816  00;  Cum- 
berland bulk,  $8  00;  Egg  Hard,  812  00. 

IRON— 

Business  in  this  line  is  at  a  perfect  standsitll,  fo»', 
if  any,  transactions  being  made  This  article,  like 
every  branch  of  the  metal  trade,  is  under  a  cloud 
here,  as  it  is  for  the  moment  everywhere.  Late  dis- 
patches from  New  York,  giving  the  views  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  this  line,  state  them  to  be  very 
hopeful  of  a  marke  1  improvement  the  coming  year. 
Any  change  must  be  for  the  better,  as  bedrock  prices 
have  unquestionably  been  reached.  All  grades  of 
soft  are  in  lull  supply.  The  quantity  of  white  iron 
on  hand  for  the  moment  is  very  light;  hence  the  price 
has  been  advanced. 

Prices  to  arrive  are  as  follows:  Eglinton,  $24  OOj 
Glengarnock,  825  00;  Shotts  No.  1,  $26  00;  Clay 
Lane  White,  822  00;  American  Soft,  No.  1,  825  ,50. 

Spot  prices  are  an  follews  :  Glengarnock,  $23  00; 
Eglinton,  822;  Clay  Lane,  white  823 !«;  Shotts  No  1, 
826  00;  American,  Soft  No.  1  827.  Clipper  Gap 
N08.  1.  to  4,  r25  0O»830  00. 
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SAI^    rilAJfOISCO    MEKOHANT. 


January  2,  18 So 


SEASON  OF   1884-85. 


Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 


The  planting  and  grafting  season  of 
1884-5  should  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  vineyards  of  California.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serve  as  studies  to 
guide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualiHes,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deficiencies.  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  vines  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippers  of  table  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
cases  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color. tannin,  quality, 
etc . ,  and  to  eliminate   undesirable   stocks . 

In  making  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  inost  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Paris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Kussia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  "what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape?"  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  local  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "  best 
arape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  gi'ow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  win«- 
makiug,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities.  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are   successful . 

Each  vineyard  should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer .  If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices . 

Bo  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
de.ilers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands. 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold .  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  difBcult  to  leaiu ; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same.  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 
correct  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines. 


There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 
really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade .  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study. 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  the  coming  season  will  be  varie* 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  as  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  stocks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauteme,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten 
tion  is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  [stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  application  by  mail  to 
this  office . 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE     VINTAUE    UF    1884. 


4,937,090  UnlloitN,  from  97  Wine  Cellars 
of  9Ia|>n  Coiint,r. 

[St.  Helena  Star.] 

In  accordance  with  its  annual  custom, 
the  Star  has  made  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  county  of  Napa,  for  the  wine  report  of 
1884.  It  prides  itself — and  it  thinks  justly 
— upon  this  report,  which  has  now  been  an 
annual  feature  of  its  work  for  many  years 
and  has  given  to  this  growing  interest  in 
Napa  county  a  distinctiveness,  reliability, 
and  prominence  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  no 
other  part  ot  the  State.  The  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  business  will  be  observed 
rather  from  the  additional  cellars  engaged 
in  it  than  from  the  actual  increase  in  the 
amount  itself,  for  the  latter  may  be  the  ac- 
cident of  a  year,  an  abnormally  large  croji, 
or  unusually  favorable  conditions  of  manu- 
facture; but  additional  places  of  wine-mak- 
ing show  an  increased  interest  in  the  business 
and  an  increased  amount  of  the  capital  in- 
vested therein.  The  number  of  cellars  this 
year  is  an  enormous  increase  over  that  of 
any  previous  one.  Not  all  of  them  it  is 
truj  make  any  considerable  amount — many 


of  them  only  a  few  hundreds  of  gal- 
lons each  —  but  the  fact  that  they  have 
started  in  at'  all  shows  a  commendable  in- 
terest iu  the  business,  and  promises 
well  for  its  future.  For  the  man  who  starts 
in  to  make  up  his  o*n  grapes,  is  not  only 
learning  to  make  wine — and  good  wine — 
but  he  is  learning  also  what  kind  of  grapes 
to  raise  for  it;  for  when  he  has  to  face  the 
market  itself,  he  will  be  put  to  his  mettle 
to  provide  for  it  the  very  best  material  pos- 
sible, to  make  it  rank  with  the  product  of 
other  vintners.  The  number  of  cellars  this 
year,  97,  is  a  gain  of  over  fifty  per  cent  over 
that  of  last  year,  which  was  G3.  By  a  com- 
parison of  those  making  15,000  gallons  or 
over,  we  find  the  number  to  be  75  to  48, 
about  the  same  percentage  of  increase. 
The  number  making  10,000  or  over  is  62 
this  year,  to  37  last  year.  The  number 
making  100,000  or  over  is  17  this  year  to  5 
last  year,  and  these  17  make  3,182,000  gal- 
lons of  the  whole.  The  total  amount  is 
more  than  double  that  of  last  year,  but  of 
this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  a  very  large 
portion  has  been  made  into  brandy,  so  that 
nowhere  near  the  amount  represented  is  on 
the  market  for  sale  as  wine. 

The  Star  gives  iu  detail  the  name  of  each 
wine-maker,  with  the  quantity  of  wine 
made  in  1884,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
total,  97  cellars— 4,937,090  gallons. 

This  compares  with  other  years,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1883,  63  cellars 2,300,1130  gallons 

1882,  61       "       2,643,800       " 

1881,54       "       •...2,016,090 

1880,49      "  2,910,750 

[  We  congratulate  the  Sta>-  upon  its  energy 
and  wish  that  other  country  papers  would 
follow  its  good  example .  By  such  means 
only  can  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total 
area  in  vines,  with  the  total  quantity  of 
wine  manufactured,  be  definitely  determin- 
ed . — Ed.  Merchant.] 


Cuttings !      Cuttings ! 

For    Sale- 

MOSELLE  RIESLING,  CHASSELAS  UE  FAY 

MELON  BLANC  OR  PINOT  BLANC,' 

WHITE  BURGUNDY,  SEEDLESS  SUDTANA- 

LISTAN  OK  GOLDEN  CHASSEr..\S, 

MARSANNE,  FRANKE.\  RIESLING, 

■ AND   FOR 

Sauterne   Wines. 

WHITE  SEMILLON  and  SAUVIGNON  VERTE. 

FOR 

Red    Wines. 

MALBEC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY,         M.Vl'ARO 

CARIGNAN,  GRENACHE, 

ZINFANDEL,  GAMAY  LOUTUIIA, 

PIED  DE  PERDRLV,   PETITE  SlRKAll, 

CABERNET  SAUVIGNON, 

KOLNER  NOIR  or  GROSS  BLAUE. 

AND     MANY     OTHER    VARIETIES. 

INCJUIKE    OF 

H.  W.  CRABB, 

OAKVILLE,  JSapa  Co.,  Cal. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A.    WETMORE. 

SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Nalc  at 

THE     "MERCHANJ"      OFFICE, 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 


WINERY  AND  DISTILLERY 

FOK  SALE. 

On  account  of  I'uiuidation  we  offer  our  WlMllfY 
AND  FRUIT  DISTILLERY,  located  in  the  floun>luNi; 
town  of  Fresno,  near  Railroad  Depot,  for  sale  '  inap 
and  to  responBible  parties  on  very  easy  terms. 
For  fiu-ther  particulars,  address  ; 

I.E/1(II,  FROFXK'li  &  VO„ 

FKESNO  UlTY    P.   O.    CAL. 

FOR    SALE. 

1 00,000  Rooted  Vinej 

—  AND  — 

500,000  Cuttings, 

—FROM    THE— 

EDGE       HILL      VINEYARD 

KOOTEU    Vl.SES. 

Cabernet,  Itlalbeck.  (.reiiaclie,  illriiiiie 
>'oir.    CariK:iiUH,    JIniaro,    ZJiii'niiilel, 
Cliniiehc    Noir,     Fr»iik<!u      liieNlin^', 
Orloaner,  [Siiuviit'HOii  Vert,   ami  Ilcr 
beiiioiit. 

Cuttin;;s  of  all  the  above  varieties,  also  of  T<  in:ii- 
rier,  Letioir,  Chauche  Gria,  Pinot  Blanc,  Cantiil  and 
Golden  Chasselas. 

Orders  received  until  February  l.st,  188.T. 

W.  SCHEFFLER, 

Ht.  Ileleiin.  Nnpa  Co..  <'»!. 

FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES, 

FOR     RKn. 

.MATAKO,  SHIRAZ,  DUN  ZELINHO, 

CAIiEl!NET-SAi;VIGNON. 

FOR    MIIITF. 

TEMPRANO,  PALOMlNii, 

DORADILLA,  \EUl)EHO, 

.   PEDRO    .\lMKNKi5. 

FOR  RAISilBr. 

SULTANA,  GOHDO  BLANCO. 

FOR    TABL,t:. 

.SAUAL    KAN.'-KI. 
The   finest  of    all  shippitijj  j^rapes— the   Imperial 
f<rai)e  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 


TheWliife  Fijf  <>!' t'onimeree  for  dryini:. 
The  WliHe  Allrintie.  By  special  arrani;ement 
we  arc  the  only  ones  in  California  holding,'  any  jjenu- 
ine  stO'jk  of  this  celebrated  flt.%  besides  the  importer. 

The  Papcrsheil  Poiiici^raiiate,  and  other 
jjeneral  nursery  stock.  Hoses  a  specialty.  Cataloy:ues 
free.        Address : 

CUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO    CAL. 


600,000 

GRAPE  GUTTING-S 


ROOTED  VINES 

Oriiearly  all  the  l>rinei|>al  varieties 
of  s:ra|>eN  for  REI>  WISTES  and  Table 
Fse,  iiielii4liii;f. 

ZINFANDEL,  M ATARO,  CABERNET,  CHAl'CIIE 
NOIlt,  PLOUSSARD,  UKENACHE,  CARIGNANE, 
PETIT  PINOT,  CllAltliO.NO,  VERDKL,  lIUSi;\'l-  OF 
ALK.XANDltlA,  C'H.\SSELAS  •  FONTAINBLKAU, 
BLACK  HAMIiURG,  Etc.,  also,  LENOIR,  HEKBE- 
MORTand  lUPARIA. 

Cutting's  beiny  made  from  our  own  vineyards,  and 
past  experience  ui  handling'  and  shipping,  guarantees 
fresh  and  perfect  <:nttin;^  to  purchasers. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.  Reduction  <fiven 
on  larjfc  orders. 

RTT.  PIERCE, 
SantaXlara,  Cal. 


January  2,    1885 


SAN   PRANOISCO   MERCHANT. 
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PHYLLOXERA-PROOF 

G-rape  Vines. 

Cuttings: 

Biparia from  $i  per  M. 

Rupestris "     "     "     " 

Californicft "     "     "     " 

Rooted  Cuttings. 

Very  stroiij^.  Suitable  for  re-plantin;,^  Stock  limited. 

Ripiiria li!25  per  M. 

Eupestris $30  per  M. 

Seedlings. 

Califoruicft $10  per  M- 

Seed. 

Itiparia  (clean,  uo  skin  or  pnlp; 

every  seed  will  grow)  .$3.50  per  lb. 
Califoruiea $1.50  per  lb. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

!  Send  for  Catalogue  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Urnpe  Vines,  Phylloxera- 
Kcwistlii^  (irape  Vines,  £te. 

COATES  &  TOOL, 

Nairn  <  Ity,  Cal. 


In  the  nursery    CALIFOENICA    CUT- 
TINGS have  rooted  as  well  as  Riparia,  and 
are  therefore  preferable  to  seedlings,  as  they 
are  large  enoiigli   to    graft  llie  second  year. 
1        The  above  cuttings   are  all   made  from 
i     young  vines  growing  in  this  neighborhood, 
I     and   are    carefully    covered    over    iu    the 
ground  every  day. 

Special  rates  for  100,000  or  more. 

COATES   &  TOOL, 

SlAFA    CITV,  CAM.. 


B 


LOOMiNGTON  r?t'?::^j^t 

MTTDaTDV  PA    corporated    1883. 
IN  U  liOfill  I    \J\J,  We  offer  for  the  Fall 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL.  lar^f  a,rd  IZ 

'  sitock  vi  evory  desc)  iption  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
"  iiKiiital  'rre<'S.  (  atalogiie  fur  Fall  of  1884  now 
"  ready  and  mailed  on  appiicition.  600  Aeres. 
'  ]<{  Cilreeiilioiises. 


Rooted  Vines  and  Cut- 
tings for  Sale. 


3  >I  Rooteil   Mnltnro, 

3  M    K«M>t4Ml    <'ral>b*N  BInok    JBiirjpiiiiily 

(1*<'1I4'(   J*ill4>)- 

2  M   Ko4»UMM'ltaiU'li<'  <iiri!«(, 

H  M   KooltMl  ^iaiivii;noii*Verte. 

ALSO 

TO  ^f  mnttnrft  I'uitin^iH. 
:iOMiHla<*k  Riir;;iiii<l.v, 
10  M|KauvJg:nou  Verlc. 

N.  R, — The  Rooted  Vinos  and  Cuttinjjs  propanatcd 
from  Mr.  C'rablj's  stock.  The  Rooeedd  Vines  grown 
on  sandy  loam  are  strong  and  healthy 


I*rioe»    XLio-XT^r. 


ALSO,  GRAPE  STAKES  &  BOLTS. 


ADDRES8, 

L.  H.  WAKEFIELD, 

22    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


aRAPE  CUTTINaS 


ROOTED  VINES. 

We  offer  For  Svle 

Cuttings  and  Roots  of  the  following  varieties: 

Fronlii^uan.  Moselle  KiesUng.  west's 
Prolilte,  Trousseau,  Jtlatnro,  i'ari;&'- 
nau.  nreuache,  Fnlle  Itlanehe,  Xiu- 
faiKlel,  Moscatel,    Blaek    I'riiice,  ete.. 


alsO' 


Resistant   Stocics. 


Lenoir  I'uttinifs   anil    Roots,  and   t'ali- 
I'urniea  anil  Klparia  8eeillinurs. 

These   vines  are   jfrown  on  new  land  in  an  isolated 
district  free  from  all  danger  of  Phylloxera. 

Address : 
ClIAS.     A.     WETMORE, 

204  MoBtRomery  St., 

SAN     FRANCISCO.  ■ 


KOHLER,  WEST  i  MINTURN, 
MINTURN, 

Fresno  Co.,  Cal 


HEALTHY   ROOTED  VINES 

FOK    SALE. 

Comprising'     ZINFAXnEI.,    OIITF.DEI., 

BEKWEK  au<l  KIESEIHrU. 

Will  be  packed  and  shipped  in  good  order  at  from  88 
to  Sl'2  per  1000.     Send  in  your  orders  early  to 

OLY  E.  GROSSE, 
RINCON  IIEIUiriS     VINEYARnS, 

SANTA  RCSA,  Cal. 


NATIVE  WINES ! 


Kohler  &  Frohling 

1854 ESTABLISHED 1H54 

626     MONTGOMERY     ST., 

—  AM)  — 

S.E.  Cor.  SUTTER  &  DUPONT  STS., 

SAN  PEANOISCO, 

Take  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that 
they  have  established  A  DEPOT  AT  NO. 
6  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  and 
can  furnish  at  short  notice  any  of  their 
WELL-KNOWN  BRANDS  of  OLD  AND  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  CALIFORNIA  WINES, 
in  small  or  large  quantities,  to  any  part  of 
the  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD,  for  FAMILY 
FESTIVALS,  BIRTHDAYS,  WEDDINGS. 


OLIVES !     OLIVES ! 


I  have  a  large  number  of  younjf 
OF    THE    MISSION    VARIETY, 

Ready   for   Planting  This    Season. 


CALIFORNIA  VINEYARDS; 

The  f'olIOHinsr  are  some  of  onr  I.eail. 
ili;f  M'inc  |4r4»(liieers  anil  ICraii«l>'  l>ls- 
tillers,  with  l*»st  Ollice  Atltiress: 


K 


:RUU    CHARliES, 

i^  Krujf  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


JC.   VVElNBEltGER,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 
,    St.  Helena. 


TT  W.  CRABB,  Wine  Cellarand  Distillery,  Oakville, 


Napa  County. 


PIONEER  WINE  CELLAR.  MANUF'CTURER 
ai'd  Dealer  in  all  kirids  of  California  w  iies  and 
brandie.H.  P.  Eschelbaeh,  Proptietor,  Tiisl  n  City, 
Los  Antfeles  Co.,  Cal. 


N 


APA  dl:  SONOMA  WINE  GO. 

E.  C    PRIBER,   President 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


DKALRR     IN 


OALIPORNA     WINES    AND      BRANDIES 


g  ^  OUNDLACH. 


C.    BUKD8CHU. 


Full  particulars  as  to  price  and  any  information  a 
to  their  culture  will  be  given  on  application  to 
W.    A.    HATNE.    Jr, 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 


THE  BEST   ARTICLE 


For  Tying   up    Vines 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


Put  up  in  Balls  ol'  4  lbs.  Each.    13  Balls 
in  a  Paekagre. 


TUBBS  &  CO.,  6 13  Front  St., 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


SONOMA     COUNTY   LAND   REGISTER 

AND 

SANTA  ROSA  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 

IS    ISSUED    QUARTERLY. 

Twenty  TliousaiKl  t'opies  are  IWailcA  In 
]  the  l)iiite<l  jiitates  and  to  Europe. 

Every  landowner  in  Sonoiua  County  is  supplied 
with  one  or  more  copies  daring  the  year,  hence  it  is 
the  best  advertising  me  Hum  possible  for  live  business 
men.     Published  by 

CUY  E.  CROSSE, 
SANTA  ROSA,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cat. 
?:«.  Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  and  rates  of  ad- 
vertisinsr. 


A.  1876  S.  r.  XII.  j 
1.8.  1888  G. 


The  Indastrions  never  Sink. 

GCr  E.  GROSSE,  Broker  in  Real  Estate 

Eanches,  Reaidenco,  Bnsinessand  Manufactur- 
ing Property  Bought  wnd  Sold  on  Commission. 

AnuPublisherof  "Ponomn  County  LandRegister  aud 
tjanta  Bosa  Buainesa  Direetory." 

Office,  No.  312  B  St.,    Sakta  Rosa,  Cal. 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGER  or  WINES    AMU    SPIRITS 

(Established  1851.) 
OFFICE— S33    FRONT    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 


J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO., 


SONOMA,  CAE,. 


SILK    CULTURE. 

My  Book  of  Instruction,  • 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
.Price    Twenty-Five     C'euAs    |»er    Copy. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates, 

THERMOMETER  AND  BAROMETER  COMBINED 

For  use  of  Silk  Kaisers, 

Free  by  Mail,  only',75  centN. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  to  corresponi* 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  staiir. 
for  reply. 

Specimen  Boxe.n  or  Cocoons  and  Reeled 
Mlk,  25  cents. 

None  butartlcUaof  the  first  quality  sold. 


WINE  VAULTS  AND   OFFICE, 

for.  MARKET    *    SEC«»SfD    STREETS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


California  s  Finest  Production. 

THE    "JARVIS 

RIESLINa   G-RAPE 


This  Brandy  was  distilled  in  1877  from  Choice 
Kiesling  Grapes,  grown  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
1800  feet  above  the  aea.  It  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
and  nutty  taste,  a  fine,  fragrant  bouquet,  and  more 
nearly  resembles  a  good  cognac  than  any  article  of 
Brandy  yet  made  in  the  State,  Experts  and  connois- 
seurs pronounce  it  fine,  but  its  crowning  excellence  is 
its  demonstrative  purity. 

The  renownei  chemist  and  as?ayer.  Dr.  Chas.  Price, 
says  :  "  I  have  submitted  your  Brandy  to  a  most 
searching  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  free  from  any 
adulteration;  no  trace  of  fusil  oil;  and  it  constitutes  a 
remarkably  pure  article." 

IJ^  Ask  your  Grocer  or  your  Dr  jggist  for  the 
JARVIS  BRANDY-  Thesafest,  best  and  most  noble  stimu- 
lant. 

O.  M,  JARVIK  Jt  CO- 
DISTILLERS, 

San  Jo.i4e,  Cal. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rea<l    Before  the    State   Horticultural 
Society,  February  29,  188-1,  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Mekcu.vnt  on  receipt  of 
60  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER, 

PRACTICAL    SILK    CULTURIST. 

HEW    L,ISB4»?r, 
.  Bnrllneton  Co.,  Kew  Jersey. 

It^  Also  a^ent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope  "  only   50 
cents  per  year  in  a-lvancc. 


AMPELOG-RAPHY. 


Varieties  of  Vines  Known  in 

California  and  Choice 

of  Localities. 


WINE   RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 


By  C.  a.  WETMORE. 

CHIEF    EXECUTIVE    VITICVI/TIJRAIi 
OFFICER. 


Reproduced  and   revised  from  the  S.    F, 
Merchant,  of  Jan.  4th  and  11th,  1884. 

For  Sale  nt 

THE    "MERCHANT"    OFFICE. 

Single  Copies 25  cts 

THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR    ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation 

BY 

JOHN  J-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D,,  F.  C.  S 
For  Snle  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

PUICE  25  CENTS. 
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SA2S^   rRA^OISOO    MERCHANT. 


January  2,  1885 


JAXUAKV   2. 


.1885 


j  OBBERS^  PRICES. 

The  following'  Pricei  arj  those  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocora  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
traleand  are  corrected  fortnightly. 


Staple  Groceries. 

SUGAR. 

^  Cnhfornia  Sujar  Hefinery. 

(A)  Pat.  Cube,  in  hbla , 

(A)  Crushed,  in  bbls        

Extra  Pow.iered,  in  bbls 

FineCruiheJ.  in  bbls 

Dry  Granulited,  in   bbls. 

Extra  Granulated,  in  bbls 

Extra  C,  in  bbls  or  bajfs 

Golden  C,  in  bbls  or  bajfu 

^_  Half  boj^  14c,  boxes  ^c,  50-lb  bajfs  ^c  higher, 
Auiei-xcan  Sugar  Hejiiiery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Sug^ar,  in  bbls 

(A)   Crushed,  in  bbls  

(A)  Loavea  in  bales 

Fiue  Crushed  in  bbls 


i*  jwdered,  in  bbls 7?/^ 


9 
6% 

014 


Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbla 

1>  ,'y  Granulated,  in  bbls , 

X  X  Dry  Granulated.  ...••■'.,. 

C  wifectionenj'  (A)    '*     

E  itra  Golden  C,         "     

Eldorado  C  "     

GjldenC 

Half  bbls  and  100  lb  boxes  Jc,  and  other  boxes  % 
higher. 

6u;^^rs  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
ces, and  on  nixty  days  time  for  the  outside  quotations 

SYRUP. 

California  Refinery. 

In  barrels 

In  half  barrels 

Five  gallon  kegs 

JTios  l-irallon  screw  top 


A  merican  Refinery,  • 

American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls , 

"  **  '*       in  h.f  bbla 

'*  **  "       in  5-fjall.  ki^s.. , 

Goiden  Syrup,  in  tins,  1  gal.  each 

Golden  Drips,       "        1        "         


Eastern  Syrups. 

Sugar  house  Jrips,  in  gal  tins 65< 

"         "  '•      in  kegs,  ^kg...2  75 

*'        •'      in  bbls,  ^gal 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup. 
,  small  cake3,  $  tb . . . 

2  and  4  lb  cakes...  16 

,  i  gal  1  doz,  V  case.    8  00 

,  I  ga,  i  doz,  do 6  75 

,  quarts.  1  doz  do.. . . 


Maple  su^'ar, 
Maple  sugar, 
Maple  syrnp. 
Maple  syrup, 
Haple  syrup. 


35 

37'4 
42H 
52J^ 

*     67K 
@3  00 

m  '  521^ 

&i        15 

@  8  50 

@  7  00 

6  00 


NIOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbla 75 

New  Orleans,  in  1  gal.  tins 95 

Sandwich  Islands,  Extra 22@  2h 

Sandwich  Islinds,  Common 20 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  kegs. .  37^ 

RICE. 

Chma  No.  1    50  lb  mat  per  100  lbs. ...  5  7o'^6\'\ 
China  Mixed.new  50  lb  Mat.  per  100  11,8.4:  10  tf 

Hawaiian  Islands,  100  tb  bags. 5    ©5^4 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  00(.a9  50 

Duryeas'  Starch. 

Superior,  40  and  12  lb  boxes,  bulk 8 

Superior,  40  tti  boxes,   I  tt>  papers 8^ 

Satin  Gloss,  all  styles  of  packages 9Jt, 

Improved  Corn  Starch  in  20  and  40  lb  boxes. . .   9 
Uu/falo  Grape  Sugar  Co.  's  Starcn . 

Peoples,  38  and  42  lb  boxes 

People's,  12  lb  boxes 

Laundry,  48  and  42  lb  boxes 

Laundry,  12  tb  boxes 

Laundry,  crates,  12  (5-Ib  hoxea  each 

Laundry,  bbls 

M'**or  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  bulk 

Mirror  Gloss,  12  lb  boxes ,    

Mirror  Gloss,  in  crates,  12  boxes,  6  tt>8  e^cu 

Mirror  Gloss,  10  lb  boxes,  1  tb  packages 

Mirror  Glojs,  in  bbls 

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  lb  boxes,  1  lb  uackages. 
C  QUberVs  Buffalo  Starch. 

Laundry,  38,  42  and  12  lb  boxes 

Laundr>.  O  lt>  )>oxea,  m  crates,  12  t-oxes  each  ... 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  It)  boxes,  in  bulk.. 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  12  lb  boxes 

Patent  Gloss  Statch,  0  lb  boxes,  in  crates 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  tb  boxes,  8  5-tti  boxes. , . 
Patent  Gloss  Starch,  30  tb  boxes,  IV2  and  II4 

lb  packages  or  assorted 

packages,  assorted     

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  tb  boxes,   1  tb  packages. 
George  If  ox's  Starch., 

Superior,  35  lb  boxes,  0  pack^cs 

Superior,  12  tt)  boxes,  2  packi^^es 

Silken  Gloss,  48  lb  boxes,  3  lb  cartoons 

Silken  Glos.s,  30  tb  boxes,  5  tb  cartoons , 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  in  bulk  (lumps). ... 

Diamond  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  1S>  papers 

Diamond  Gloss,  0  lb  bxs  (wood)  m  crta,  72  lb. . 

Refined  Corn,  40  lb  boxes,  1  lb  papers 

KeftneJ  Corn,  20  lb  boxes,  1  Xt>\JA\Kn 

Barrels— Pearl,  for  Manufacturers 

Barrels  — Sup jrior,  for  Laundry 

Barrels— Pul  verized  Corn,  Conf ectioaa 

Ottumwa  Starch. 

Pare  Laundrv,  40  lb  bxs 

"         12  lb  bxs 

Lily  OI0B8,  40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 

*'       40  lb  bxs,  16  3-lb  papers 

6 11)  wood  hx»  sliUiog  cuver.  cratet^ 


6 

6^ 
6^ 
6%i 

5Vj 

7 

^\ 

1\ 

7*4 

7^ 

7>4 

1% 
7Vj, 
9J^j 
Qhz 

lOi^i 

61^ 

«^ 
10 
10 
,10 
,10 
10 
.10 
.10 

■  > 


Lily  Cora,  20  and  4^  lb  bxB,  1  lb  papers... 7K 

*'        Pulverized  Corn  Starch  in  barrels.  . .   6J^ 
Palmetto  Starch.  6 

I'alraetto,  40  to  46  lb  bxs  (8  bundles) 

do       40  tb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 6 

"Peerless  Starch 

Peerless  Gloss,  12  lb  bxs 7 

"  "      40  tb'bxs,  16  paper  bxa,  2^2  tts 

each 7 

"  **     40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  paper  pkgs 8 

"  "         6  1bbxs8lidelid8,  in  crls  oJ   12 

bxs 8 

Peerlees  Corn,  40  tb  bxs,  1  and  2i^  tb  papers 8 

'*         "     in  barrels 6 

Julius  J.  Wood  &  Uo.'s  Starch. 

Com  Storch,  20  and  40  tb  bxs T*i@7^ 

Gloss    do      1  lb  pkifs,  40  lb  bxs 7^ 

do     do      6  lb  bxs,  12  in  orate 8 

Fruit  o(  the  Field,  3-lb  pkgs,  20  in  crate 8 

CANDLES. 

Werks  Stearic,  16  oz 18 

Werks  Stearic,  14  oz 16 

Spcnn,  ^and  8b,  ia  6  lb  cartoons,  6  in  c.  25 

Paratline,  12a,  6s  and  48,  in  6  ft»  cartoons,  20 

Uarkness ITV^ 

Grant  S  Co.'s 13 

Mau's  imp.  Wax,  14  oz 16 

Mau*s  Imp.  Wax,  lO-oz 18 

bonanza  Wax,  14  oz 16 

Bonanza  Wax,  16-oz I8V2 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  14  oz.  Ex  Adamantine  1  3^ 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  12  oz,  Ex  Adamantine  |12^2 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid   16  oz,  full  weight. . .  18  ^4 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid,  14  oz 17V. 

P.  &  G.  Miners'  Wax 17ll2 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Hotel  Candles 16\ii@17 

Mitchell's  14  oz 16  (^flS 

Mitchell's  I60Z 18 

U.  S.  Combination  Co.'8  10  oz Q% 

Schneider's  10  oz OV^ 

Schneider  s  12  oz 11.:*^ 

Dayliant,  12  oz 12^, 

Daylight,  14  oz 13 

Christmas  Candles,  Paraffine,  Va  Jmd  1  lb.  27 

Christmas  Candles,  ParatHne,  ^  and  6s..  21^ 

Sohaefer's  12  oz  11  (gllVa 

Hope's  11  oz ll^jii 

Hope's  14  oz  13 

Silver  Lit'ht 14 

E<lison,  13-oz 13J^ 

Comstock,  16-oz fl8 

Oomstock,  14-oz , 16 

SOAP. 

STANDARD  "Best,"  100  uars,  per  case. 
"      Chemical  O  ive,  2.j  (^^kcs  ^bx. 

"      Pale  W  lb  

'      'A'  Borax,  20cakes  Wbx..  .. 

'B        "      20  "        

C        "20 

"  White  "       20  •'        

**      Thomas'  Coo  Wafeer  Bleaching 

cakes,  %Jbx 

"      KaLe's    Condensed,    _U  cakes 

»  bx 

*'      Roman  Kitchen,  Snow  White, 


B  00 

85 
6V1 
1  50 
1  00 

80 

80 

1  25 
1  20 

11 

75 

70 

60 

3  00 

60 
51^, 
6  00 
6  50 


**      Portman  Chemical     Olive,    20 
cakes,  ¥bx 

'*      Challenge  Chemica    Olive,  20 
cakes,  V  bx 

**      XXL  Chemical  Olive,  '.^0  cakes, 
»  bx 

'*      Jersey  I.ily,  1_  Ir.  '24  lbs  in  bx, 
*!  bx 

"      Eagle  Chemical  Oli/e,  .^O  cakes, 

*  bx 

"      Portman  Pale,  ^  I  b 

Pearl,  100  brs.lil     Dox:    

Purity,  100  bars  box 

"      La  Belle  Savon,  ^11, -i  J  and  lOU 

cakes  in  bx,  fu  1  wei^h.,,  ^  t^ 
"     Petroleum   Bleaching,     *20,   40, 
100  bars  in  bx,  full  weight, 

*  lb 

"      Ma^!iolia(CottonSeedOil),48lb, 

*  bx 

*'      Marine  Soap,  $  tb 

'•      Grocers' Soap,  ex  qual'y,  ?1  lb. .     7(3 

Thomas'  Patent   Glycerine,  20 

and  30  cakes,  ^  bx 

True    Blue    (for    bleaching  and 

blueing)  100  cakes,  75  Iti 

While  Persian,  100  brs,  %l  box 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  bbls  l' li, 

In  1,  2  and  3-lb  tins,  4<>  lbs  ^  case.^ 

QEVSER  SOAP 

CRAMPTON'S,  W  lb 

Colgate's  C  O,  ^  s  and  .  .(i  lb  .oxes,  »  lb. . 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Extra  01i\  t 

P.  &  G.  Amber 

Troxell  s  Pride  of  Kitchen  80  cakes  bxs. 


WASHING  POWDER,  BLUING,  ETC. 

standard  Washing  Powder,  ^  gross 1'2  50 

^Eureka',   '^  gross 10  50 

"       Oliallenge),  ?*  gross 8  50 

Paciftc  Soda    Co.  s  Washing  Crystals  ,  1  lb 

papers,  lj<    ross     * 6  00 

Ammonia   in  ;^lass,  Vj  gain,  %<  aoz    ..  •    -., 

Ammonia  quarts.  ^  uoz 2  00 

Ammonia    pints,  li^diz  3  00 

Nuhrembergs     Ultramarine   Bluing,   '^<io 

V2-II'  boxe<  in  case 

German  Ultramarine,  200  Vi  lb  boxes  in 

case 20u00 

Blcacateo  Soda 2  CO 

Western  Lye,  per  case  of  4  doz  

Taylor's,       '•       "     "   •'        4  00 

Bnglish,        "       "         "        4  00 

American      '*       "         '*         

i-ARINACEOUS    COO    V: 


6Vj 

3  60 
6 

■7'A 
1  50 

5  50 

6  50 
3(96 
3  50 

7 

@      8^ 


CAPIlOL  MILLS,  Cut  Oat  Meal,  perbbl,..       8  50 
Schumacher's  Akron  O. ;  Oat  Meal,  per  bbl..       O  75 

Graham     t  leur      (  iO  lb  sks.; 

Rye  Flour 


Buckwheat  Flou 
Rice  Flour 
Ryo   Meal 
Corn  Meal 
Oatmeal 
OatOroats 
Buckwheat  Groats 
Hominy,  large 
Hominy,  small 
Farina 
Cracked  Wheat 


3 

3ij, 
5><, 
10 
3 
3 
5 

5% 
8V, 

4'*i 
3>4 


Pearl  Barley,  No.  1  (25  and  501b.  boxes). 
PeatI  Barley,  No.  2  '     " 

Pearl  Barley,  No.  3  '■ 

Split   Peas  " 


0 

fiVj 

6 

6 


Teas,  Coffees,  Spices. 


TEAS. 

rouiiff  Uygon. 

Common  to  Fair 30    @ 

Superior  to  Fine 50    @ 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 70    @ 

Contious  aiid  Souckonfjg. 

Common  to  Fair 20    @ 

Superior  to  Choice 37^2® 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 55     (^ 

Gunpowder  and  hnperiaX. 

Superfine  to  Fine 40    @ 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 60    @ 

Oolongt. 

Canton,  i-lb  papers 15    @ 

Koochow,  J-lb  papers 20    @ 

Foochow,  in  bulk 27^(^ 

Formosa,  in  bulk 40    @ 

"  choicest 47^@ 

Japan. 

Common  to  Good  Common 20 

Meiiium 30 

Good  Medium 35 

Fine 42    ( 

Finest 45 

Choice 5.5    1 

Kxtra  Choicest 00    (^ 

COFFEES. 

{jrreen. 

Costa  Rica,  prime 12    ^ 

Guatemala,  prime »...,...  12    'f? 

Salvador lOVj 

Rio 13    <iC 

Old  Government  Java 16    i^ 

Mocha 25    @ 

Manilla,  good 11    (a 

Cevlon 14    @ 

Colima 20    @ 

Boasted. 

Costa  Rica , 14    ^ 

Guatemala 12    @ 

Best  O.  G.  Java 23    @ 

Acutosa,  in  l-tt)  pkgs Hi 

Senorita,  do @ 

Arbuckle's 

Dilworih's 

Arabian  .  .• 

Qround. 
Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented).. 

Acme  brand,  do ,*'        

Java  brands,  do    various  manufactures  . . 

Medium **  '*        


40 
65 
78 

30 

45 
70 

50 
75 

20 
32 
50 
45 
62^2 

27 

32^2 

37^2 
45 
60 

57 

65 


121/2 

Vlhi 

11 

13Vj 

18 

27 

12 

15 

25 

17 

17 

27 

16  « 

37 

18 

18 

20 


27 
20 
13 
11 


CHICCORY. 

German,  in  casks ■.  ..6i,i2  7 

California,  in  barrels 6 

Granulated,  in  boxes tSHj 

Roll  Cliiccory,  per  doz  packa;;es  

SPICES. 

Waiile 
China  bl  Pep'r    17t!ctl9      |  Cey.Cinnamon40  @45 
White  Pepper.     24@*25     I  Cochin  Ginjfcr  16  @  18 
I  African, Giny:'r  10    (ti>ll 

Allspice 8'aiO      |  Nutmegs 55@GO 

Cassia 8a9      j  Mace .45(t<50 

Cloves 15^al7      I  Borneo  GingerlG     @ 

Ground,. 

Cloves,  ^  doz,  in  bottles 90    @ 

Black  Pepper  in  bottles iM) 

White  Pepper,  i.i  bottleg 1  10 

Cayenne  Feppor,  in  bottles  1  00 

Allspice,  in  bottles @       5 

Cinnamon,  in  Lotties 75 

Ginger,  in  bottles 80    @     90 

Mace,  in  bottles 1  15 

Nutmegs,  in  bottles 1  15 

Cloves,  in  1  lb  tins ^  lb        25 

Black  Pepper,  in  1  tb  &  2  lb  tins.. ..      15 

White  Pepper,  in  1  tb  tins    "    22 

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  1  lb  tins  ** 26 

Allspice,  in  1  tb  tins  '*  ..15 

Cinnamon,  in  1  tb  tins  *'  ..15 

Ginger,  in  1  lb  tins  **  ..14 

Nutmegs,  in  1  lb  tins tiu 

Mace  in  1  tb  ^ins 00 

MUSTARDS. 

Caifornia  Mustard,  in  bottles @ 

Colman's  English GO 

French , 2  10 

Domestic  French,  pots @1  10 

do               bbls (£Cl  00 

do               bbls  No.  2 <st     90 

Guittard's  Gem,   1,   V^    and  ^4  \i> 

(gold  medial) 30,    32,  35 

Girardelli's  Peerlees,  "Hi,  ^  nn.l  1  3) 

tma 37,  40,  45 

HERBS 

/n  ijij  and  1  lb  Tins. 

Sage,*  lb 20 

Savory 25 

Thyme 35 

Sweet  Marjoram 30 


CHOCOLATES. 


Guittard's  Vanilla,  Sydney  Gold  Medal,  ¥  lb.. 

Guittard's  Double  Vanilla  •*     

Guittard's  Triple  Vanilla  "   

Guittard's  French  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Guittard's  Prepared  Cocoa,  i  lb  papers,  12  lb.. 
Guittard's  Premium,  in  1  lb  papers,  not  sweet. 

Guittard's  Eagle  brands,  do 

Guittard's  Eureka  brand 

Broma  or  pow'cd,  ^  lb  papers,  12  lb  tins 

Guittard's  Honiocpathic  Cocoa,  i  lb  tins,  ¥  lb.. 
Confect'r's  Cocoa  in  10  lb  cakes.  200  lbs  in  cs  . . . 
Ghirardelli's  Eagle,  12  and  24.1b  bxs 

"  "        J^-lb  papers,  12.1b  bxs... 

'■        K-ll"      " 

**  Ground,  14-lb  bxs 

"  Premium,  notsweet,  12.1b  bxs. 

"  Vanilla,  12-lb  bxs 

"  "    Puly.  i-lb  tins  net,  1-2-lb.. 

Baker  s. 


Eagle,  *  lb 

Premium,  No  1 . 
German  Sweet. . 


37  J^ 

50 

60 

50 

35 

30 

20 

24 

28 

37 

27 

21 

21^2 

224 
23J 

50 

25 
33 
23 


Vanilla,*lb .is 

French  Swet  t,  ^  !b 2.3 

Confectioners',  in  100-lb  cases 'Ji* 

Broma ;i7 

Cocoa ;^ 

Breakfast  Cocoa 47 


Preserved  Goods. 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED    GOODS 

table  FrwiU. 


A38.2i-lbcns,S2  15f42  2o 
Peaches,  do.. 2  2.5t«2  50 
BartlettPears,22.X«2  55 
Plunis.do....  2  00(a2  25 

Quinces,  do 2  50 

Apples,  do. ..1  75(.<s2  50 


Blackberriesdo  2 1 0((i  '2  .50 
Gooseberries  .2  25(0*2  h\i 
Strawberries,  '2  H.'">«(n  00 
Apricots,  da  .'2  <i0((f2  '25 
-Muscat  Grapesl  iHH't2  20 
Red  Currants.2  '25(»2  60 


JeUien 

Plum,  do 2^@2i^  Currant,  21b  *dz.  '2\wl 

Quince,  do 2i4<a2'«i  Biactberry,  do. .  2i4tc2^ 

Cataw.  Grape8,do *2ii4t(f'2U2  Strawberry,  do..  *J\(qJ^ 

Lemon,  do 2'ina2i*jj  Raspberry,  do. . .  'Z^(a% 

Orange,  do 2\iS'.^%  \  Gooseberry,  do . .  2iJ@a 

Jains. 


Blackberry  21b¥d2(a2(<»2'(2 
Strawberrj',  do..  2i(ic3 
Goose  berry, do       2V2(*'2% 

Raspberry,  do 3(rt  .314 

Quince,  do.    ..  2>^  ««  2% 

Plum,  do 2>^  ^2^5 

Pres 
Plums,  21b,  en  ¥dz. 
pic.  do 

Peaches,  do 

Pears,  do . .  ...... 


Peach,  do 2@2  I 

Apricot,  do. .  .2*4(02  1 
l^amson,  do...  *Z\<^'2  i 
Currant,  do..  .2^(5^2  I 
Assorted,  do...2J4{£fc2 


erves. 

3   00  Damaon,  do  3 

3     00|Clierries,  do 3 

3     00  Tomatoes,  do 3 

3     Ool 
Pie  Fruits. 


Assorted  2Jlb  cans,  ^  dz,   lJ(ai};gal,do.  4  00@5  ( 
Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Applfs,  Ap_ 
cots.    Cherries,   Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  Cb^* 
ri^p,  Gr3en  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can  ob> 
tain  same  by  ordering. 

Vegetables. 
Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2     tt,  cans,  *  dor  ....  1  30@1  1 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do 1  40(^1  ' 

String  Beans,  do 1  20f^l  < 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60^1  76 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  (X)(a2  86 

Asparagus,  •!%  lb  cans,  do 2  00(a2  36 

Tomatoes,  do OOfo  1  00 

"  Gallons 3  00(a3  26 

CANNED    MEATS. 

CaUfomia. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2  Iti  tins. .3  75(«4  00 
Couipressed  Cooked  Corned  Bee.', 4  11,  tins.O  00{a(i  50 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  11..  .7  OOtnS  (XI 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  lb  tins 4  riO 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  lb  tins 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins , 2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  }^  lb  tins    2  25@2  75 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins 2  75 

EASTERN    CANNED    GOODS'. 

Cherry-  Stone  Oysters,  1  and  '2  tb  cans..  .1  50((('2  .37 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 1  40 

Louis  McMurrav's  Oysters,  2  lb  cans 2  20 

Golden  Star,  land  2  tb 1  4"gi2  4  > 

Monumental,  1  and  2tb 1  30^2  00 

Blue  Point,  1  tb  cans.  Extra 1  ."jO 

Blue  Point,  2  lb  cans.  Extra. 2  50 

Seaside  Ex @  1  r.O 

Seaside  Ex («,  *2  ,50 

York  River  Oysters,  1  lb 1,50 

2  lb 2  50 

Field's,  1  lb  cans 1  22}i 

Field's,  2  lb  cans 

C.  B.  Oysters,  21b  cans 2  25 

C.  B.  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 1  25 

Bonanza  Oysters 3  00 

W.  P.  h  Co.'s  Extra 2  45 

Rocky  Point,  1  and  2 lb  cans 1  40((i2  40 

Saddle  Rocks 2  70 

Extra  Select  Saddle  Ilocks, 375 

Lohsteis,  1  tb  cans ^1   90 

Lobsters,  2  tb  cans (a  2  00 

Little  Neck  Clams,  2  lb  cans 2  25(62  85 

Spiced  Oysters,  1  It.  cans. 1  75 

Spiced  Oysters,  2  11.  cans 2  75 

Portland  Sugar  Corn,  *  do^s 2  10 

Camden  Sugar  Corn 1  6o(rtl  60 

Green  Corn,  J.  Winslow  Jones,  do l  h{i 

Green  Corn   Yarmouth,  Sugar,  do 1  55 

La  Croix  Corn 1  50 

Succotash,  2  lb  cans,  S  doz,  ace  to  brand. 1  37612  .50 
Royal,  2  tb  cans 2  25 

SAUCES. 

Wincestershire,  '.ii-pint 2 

Winccstershire,  pint 4 

Westminstci    half  pint  ^  doz 2 

Westminster    ^gallon  

Worcestersl-iie,  lialf-j"  nts 3 

Worcesterehiie,  pints 5 

Copeland's 

Batty's  Nabob  Sau  ;o,  half-pints 

Batty's  Nabob  Sauce,  pints 

Pepper  Sauce 

Cutting's,  pints 

Cutting's,  half-pints 

Windsor 3 

Chile  Colorado  Sauce,  %>  doz 

Chutnee 8 

Tomato  Catsup,  quarts,  ^  doz 1 

Tomato  Catsup,  pints,  do 

Tomato  Catsup,  5  gaL  kegs 

Tomato  Catsup,  3  gal.  kegs . , 

Tobasco  sauce  ,. 


(S2  25 

(tf4  50 

<o2  50 

1  i>0 

@3  I'iV 

8i5  '20 

3  10 

3  35 

5  35 

1  10 
3  75 

2  2.". 
ffl4  00 

5  50 
00  @10  00 
50    «cl  75 

1  2f 

3  W 

2  5(1 

4  75 


00 
10 


CO 


VINEGAR. 

Pacific  Vinegar  Works. 

Strength,  Barrel 

grains,  per  ga 

X.XX  Triple  Wine 90  45 

.XX  French  Wine 70  40 

X.X  Concentrated  Wine Oil  35 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 50  3(.> 

No.  1  Pure       '             40  25' 

No.  2  Pure       "            35  20 

Sonoma             **              30  15 

X.X  Concentrated  Cider 60  35 

No.  1  Pure        '              40  25 

No.  2  Pure        '              25  20 

Petaluma          "             30  15 

Apple               "            40  26 

2c  extra  for  bf  bbls. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

[MERCHANT 

:^.IS    THE... 

G-RAPE  -  GROWERS 

....IT   VUPKESKNTSi.... 

VITICULTURE, 

OLIVE    CULTURE, 

SERICULTURE, 

....AND   OTHER.... 

Productions  and  Manufactures 

....OP    THE. ...a 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


The  Merchant  is  published  semi-monthly 

and  contains  a  careful  digest 

of  all  matters  of 

interest   to 

The    G-rape  -  Grower, 

besides 
ctfrefully    pre- 
pared and  instructive  infor- 
mation which  is  of  practical  utility  both  to 

THE     BEGINNER 

AND.... 

THE     WINE    MAKER. 


Th3  MERCHANT    is   the  only   Vitn 
cultural  Paper  in  California. 


SUBSCRIPTION  : 

Three     Dollars      a     Year! 

Which  can  be  remitted  by  P.  O .  order,  or 
through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  to 

CHARLES    R.    BUCKLAND, 

EDITOR  AJiB  PROPRIETOR. 

OFFICE  :      323    FKONT    STREET,  S.   P. 
F.  V.  Box.  3366. 


For  sale  to  the  city  and.  country  trade  in 
lots  to  suit. 


I  SAVE    TIME,    LABOR    AND    EXPENSE 

THE  "FARMERS  FRIEND, 

3,  4,  or  5.P1.0W     UAXO. 


l 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 

204  and  206  Sansome  St 

Ainerican  Sugar  Refinery 


Man— 'aci*nrers  of  the  Celcbratrd 


Supplies   only  Exporters  and 
the  Jobbing  Trade. 

This  Company  Man'nfaetures  all  the  Graders  ot        .^ 
iL\llD  AND  COFFEE  SUQAKS  AND  SYKUPSfii 
Special  attention  Given  to  the  Making  L[i;| 

and  Packing  of  WL.[ ia 

LOAF  SUGAE  FOE  EXPOETATION. 


iKfeiif*"'' 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO..  Acents.  208  Califorria  Stree 


Orown 


Pickles ! 


Tlie  Only  Successful  Rival 

With  the  Best  Vegetables  Crown, 

Double  Strength  Malt  Vinegar, 
The  Purest  Spices,  a  Delicious  Flavor, 
Packages  of  Unsurpassed  Excellence. 

No  Goods  can  Keep  Longer  or  Pkase  tho  Taste  Better  than 


CROWN 
BRAND  OF 


Pickles 


PRICES! 

QUART,?,  $2  .50  Per  Dozen.  HALF-GALLONS,  $3  .'0  Per  Dozer. 

E?iUI.II$II   PlfKI.E.^'j— .Same  Style  nnd  Quality  ; 

QUARTS,  $4  00  Per  Dozen.  UALF-GALLOXS,  $0  7o  Per  Dozen 

it3r  Note  the  Difference  in  Prices. "^i 

SoSd  by  all  Jobbers. 


THE 

HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

IS  THE  BEST 

ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

—  IS   THE  — 

HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 


DOANE     &    CO., 

Flantera  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRESH,  SHELL  AND  CANNED  OYSTERS. 

No.    G4    OALIFORNIA    MARKET, 
S»u  Fruucisco,  Val, 
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For  Large   and   Small   Eanches,  Orchards 

and  Vineyards. 

Will  plow  more  I,anil  in  a  ^irgle  day  a»<l  <lo 
It  better  than  any  plow  in  America.  Seat  rntni»he(l 
if  desired.  Prices  and  our  descriptive  catalojjue  of 
agricultural  iniplenitnts  sent  upon  application, 

C3r©0.    I^Tlll    c*J    C70., 

SOLE  AOE.NTS, 
.ai  A  23  IKAIIV   .STllKKT,  S.  P. 


FRESNO. 

THE   PKOGBESS  OP  THE 

TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Reproduced  and  revised  from  the  S.  F.  Merchant,  of 
March  14th,  and  following  nunihers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

"SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT." 


"  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar."  • 

A  Mandal  for  the  Wine-maker  and    the  Cellar- 
Man.  ; 

By  E.  H.  Uixford. 


[St.  Helena  Star.] 
"A  (fiance  through  it  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  about  wine-niakino;,  V.oth  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  *  *  «  *  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  our  people  shovil.l  be  especially  inforuictt, 
and  we  trust  that  the  author's  efforts  in  that  direction 
may  meet  with  liberal  encouragement." 


fS.  F.  Daily  Evexlvo  Bl'lletin.] 
"The  most  timely  California  book  of  the  season  *  *  * 
It  is  safe  to  tfay  that  no  work  adapted  to  California 
wine-making-  and  wine-keeping,  which  ha,s  yet  been 
published  is  at  all  approachable  to  the*  volume  under 
consideration.  The  arrangement,  classification,  apd  in- 
dexing shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  Tlie  in- 
dexing is  so  thorough  and  the  classification  so  perfect, 
that  the  person  desiring  to  coni-ull  its  pag- s  for  any 
particular  information  desirud,  pertaining  to  tl:e  spe- 
cial subjects  of  which  it  ticats,  can  readily  lefer  to  it. 


flAILY  call,   OCT.    18,   1883. 

TuK  Wine  Press  and  the  Cellar.— A  manual  fo- 
the  Wine  Maker  and  the  Cellar  Man,  is  the  title  of  a 
work  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Uixford. 
The  work,  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  is  the 
result  of  research  by  himself,  chiefly  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  in  going  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wine  makiny,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  thj 
English  langna^re  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  wine  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statistics  of  the 
California  wine  product  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
face, the  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  em- 
bracing a  distinet  subject  relating  to  the  mannfac- 
tures  of  the  various  wines  and  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
ket. ;  defects  and  diseases  of  the  liquor  ;  mLxinir  wines; 
analysis,  etc.,  with  forty-two  illustrations  in  all. 
The  processes  begin  with  the  gathering  of  the  grape, 
following  each  step  and  the  processes  attending  it,  in 
the  manufacture  ;  treating  of  the  various  qualities 
and  the  causes  upon  which  these  various  differences 
depend.  The  book  contains  240.  pages,  and  is  thur, 
oughly  indexed. 

l*rice    $1  50. 

»iol<l;.by 

THE    SAN    FKANCISCO     MEKCHANT 
323  Front  Street. 


C-  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  ^^O. 

CHINA,  EAST  IiJDIa  AXD  GEXtiliAL, 

COMMISSION    MEKCHAKTS. 

309    CaUfornin   Sti-ect,  San    rraitcisco; 
43  (fitdnr  Street,  Kew  Tork. 
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WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO. 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION     AGENTS 

Iloiiwlnlu,  II.  I. 


AGENTS  FOR 

Hftkalnn  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Houunpo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantatiou,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui ; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

AK«iit4ii  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Ilouoliiln,  II.  I. 

AOESTS  Foa 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


OBO.  W.  MACFARLANR. 


11.  R.  MACFARLANF.. 


a.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE-PROOF    BCILDINO,  5J    QUEEN    STREET, 
Honoiiiln,  II.  I^ 

AOK.NTS  FOR 

The  Waikapu  Su^r  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  SvKJticor  Suj-ar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Heiia  .Sufcr<ir  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Huelo  Suj^iir  Company,  Maui. 
Huolo  Sufifar  Mill,  Maui. 
Punloa  Sheep  Hanuh  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurlees,   Watson  &  Co.,  Sugar  Machinerj',  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  &  Co'a    Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Leeds. 
The  (JIasirow  and  Honolulu  Lino  of  Packets. 


WILL  W.  HALL, 

Fresident. 


L.  G.  ABLB8, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(IJiniteil.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Pealers  in 

Cnirornin    I^eather,    Paints   tintl    Oila 
Cook  I  UK  Ntoves,  Bnnicett,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard 
ware,  Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  aud  Klnfr  Ntreets, 

Ilonulnlu.  Hawaiian  Islaiatls. 


F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPOETEKS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 


O  KT  O 


TJ 


XJ 


THE 


HAWAHAN  HOTEL 


Honolulu,  H.I'. 


This    Ilonsc  IiHS  been  Entirely  Renov- 
ated ak.<1  Exteutleil,  and  under 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT 

Will     be   Conducted    With    Particular 
reference   to  the 

Comfort    and    Convenience 


ToxmisT's. 


^t^TTlie  hotel  is  most  delij^litfully  situated,  and 
THE  CUISINE    IS   EtlllAI. 

To  tliat  of  the   Lea'Jing  Aletropolitan   Hotels  of  the 
United  States. 

CEO.  H.  FASSETT, 

Manae;er. 


FOR    SALE. 

A  LARGE  BAKERY 

—  AND  — 

CONFECTIONERY     BUSINESS 

IN    H01K0I.II1.U. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  premises,  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  the  business  part  of  Honolulu, 
are  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machin- 
ery, most  of  which  is  new,  that  is  necessary  to  a  sue 
cesbful  continuation  of  a  well-organized 

Baker's  and    Confectioner's 

Business.  Tlie  property  for  sale  consi?ts  of  a  lot 
126ftxl24ft  with  buildinffs  thereon,  some  of  which 
are  I^eased  lor  Five  Years,  at  a  rate  which 

will  almost  Repay  the  Pitrcham  Money. 

Good  will.  Stock,  Boilers,  Engines,  Carts,  Horses, 
Stable,  Dwelling  House,  Store-rooms,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  or  two  young 
men  experienced  in  the  business.  The  owner  winhes 
to  retire  on  account  of  old  age,  but  he  is  willing  to 
remain  and  introduce  purchasers. 

Energetic  men  can  increase  the  business  which  if 
the  oldest,  best  known  and  best  established  of  its  kind 
in  Honolulu. 

Full  particuUrs  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  th 
"  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 

Merchants. 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  Islandn. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN   CONSUL 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

S16  raliroriiJH  St., 

Room  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


WM.   M.   UtNTOX. 


WM.  M.  niNTOK,  ,IR 


WM.  M.  HINTON  &  CO. 

STEAM    PRINTERS. 

I}36  CLAY  STREKT.  San  Francmco 

PamphletA  and  printtne  of  every  description  executed 
at  lowest  rates. 


n.. 


QUICK   TIME   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  tlie  Great  Trans-continental  All  Huil  Routes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

— on — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Daily  Expres^iamJ  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
^nectiona  with  the  several  Ilailway  Lines  in  the  East, 

COXXKCTINO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAiTS 

with  the  several  Stt^anier  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACTSLEEPINO    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trjiins. 

I iiiKi»  -  rrAKS    M. c E p r w «  iaks 

are  run  daily  with  Ovt-rland  Eniijfrant  Trains. 
No  additional  charge  for  liorths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

itS^  Tickets  sold,  Slcfcpiii^-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Otfices.jwht're  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOR  SALK  ON  KKASONABLE  TEEMS   ■ 

Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JKROMK  MADDEN, 

Laid  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.   CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

—  OR  — 

n.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER.  G.  H.  i  S.  A.  RV  ,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  W.  TOWNK.  X.  II.  WOODHAST, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 


Patented  in  the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium.jRussIa,  Great  dritain, 
France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  Bset  Boiler  in  Use  where  Eoonamy  of 
Space  and  Fuel,  Safety  at  High  Pressures,  Per- 
fect Aooessibility  for  Inspection,  Positive  ircu- 
lation  and  ProTention  of  Scale  are  Considera- 
tions. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive 
Works, 


San  Feanoisco. 


AGENTS. 


THE  COCOA  CROP  IS  SHOET  ! 


Look  Ont  for  AtliilterHlioiis. 


BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  COS 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   belSure  of  Securin«' 
the  Best. 

WM.  T.  GOLEMAN  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


JE»  I  KT  Gr. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  3,(K><)  ton  Suaiii>.i.|'«  <•.,, 
the  Company's  wharf^  corner  Steuart   and    llui  i ;     ;, 
s'.reeta.  at  three  o'clock   p.    m.; 

MARIPOSA    -    -     -    Jan.   2d 
ALAMEDA  -    -    -    Jan.   15th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES 

For  frcijfht  orpa>isa^'e,  having  superior  caltin  a  coin 
moc'ations,  apply  to  * 

J:  D.  SPRf;4^K£I.»i  &  BROS.  Aeenlf',    9 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremon# 

OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPAXY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannnn  tta.^- 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    nnd   IIOXUKOKU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  bteamers  for  Shanghae. 
1883. 

8TEAMFR.  FROM  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

OCEANIC THUKSIIAY,  JAN. '.2241. 

ARABIC TUESDAY.  FEB.  Oi 

SAN   PABLO TUESDAY.'MAKCH  lOih 

OCEANIC THUR.SDAY,  Ai'HIL  Kith 

ARABIC Tl  ESDAY,  AI'HIL  '.'8fh 

SAN   HABLO TUESDAY,  .iUNE  2<U 

tKEANIC THURSDAY,  JULY  Otb? 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  retnrn 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  nr 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  7-1, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICK,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam.ship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  20*2  Market  street.  Union  block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN   len.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD   President. 

ESBERC,   BACHMAN&CO. 

IMPOETEES  OP 

Chewluir,  Smoking;  A'  liCaf  'Fobacco. 

HAVANA  CIGARS  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  California  St.   and  122,    124 
&  126  Battery  Street. 

SAN  FEANCISCO. 
And  N08.  7  4  9  NORTH  FRONT  ST.,PORTLAND. 

J.  P.  THOMAS, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange 

Produce     and     Cominission 

CONSIGNMENTS   SOLICITED 
100        X>AX7-ijS       St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 

H    C>    I*    S    ,      A     SPKCIALTY- 

Shipping  and   Commission. 

Liberal  advances  on  consignments. 
302   California  St..  Kan  FraiiflfMO.  C'nI. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

The    German    Savings     and    Loan 
Society. 

For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1884,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared  a  dividend  on  Term 
Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one  hun- 
dredths (4  32-100)  per  cent  per  annum,  and  (n  Or- 
dinary Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths 
(3  6-10)  per  cent  per  annum,  and  payaile  on  and 
after  the  2d  day  of  January,  188.'>.    By  0  der 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary, 


THE 

0NL1f    VITICULTURAL    PAPER 

IN    THE    STATE. 

Devoted  to  Viticulture, 

Olive 

Culture, 

Sericulture  and  other  Productions, 

Manufactures 

and 

Comnierce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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xni, 
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15  CENTS. 

VITICULTURE. 


Vegetation  of  the  Vine  and  Practical 
Applications. 


From  the  Annual  Report  of   Mr.  C.  A.  We'- 

more,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 

State  Viticultural  Commission. 

VEGETATION    OF    THE    VINE  . 

The  viticultural  zone  is  limited  by  cer- 
tiiin  degrees  of  temperature,  and  atmo- 
spheric humidity.  With  reference  to  cer- 
tiin  species  these  limits  are  variable,  so 
iilso  with  respect  to  different  varieties  of 
tiio  same  species.  Certain  species  of 
American  vines  ajjpear  to  have  a  wider 
lauge  of  adaptability  than  the  Vitis  vin- 
[f'ra,  the  European,  or  Asiatic  species, 
which  is  most  cultivated  iu  California;  the 
Imiaidity,  which  is  fatal  to  the  Vitis  vin- 
:t''-ra  throughoTit  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  does  not  prevent  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Vitis  ripana, 
•  ■"rdifolia,  etc.,  while  the  latter  flourish  in 
the  regions  Of  the  former. 

A  general  rule  may  be  given  as  follows  : 
Til  proportion  as  the  atmospheric  humidity 
ilimiuishes  during  the  season  of  vegetation, 
the  conditions  for  viticulture  improve. 
I'iirtial  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  this 
rale  with  reference  to  some  varieties  of 
vines,  which  appear  to  produce  their  best 
1  isults  under  certain  degrees  of  moisture, 
but  it  is  not  shown  that  they  do  not  vege- 
liile  and  bear  fruit,  irrespective  of  the 
ili'gree  of  quality  of  product,  more  success- 
fully as  the  humidity  decreases.  Whether 
'  rre  is   any  limit   to  the  aridity  of  atmo- 

iliere  under  which  the  vines  will  flourish 
has  not  been  determined  within  my  knowl- 
edge. On  the  Pacific  Coast  we  have  pract- 
ical proofs  in  Fresno  and  San  Bernardino 
counties,  and  in  Arizona,  that  with  a  sufli- 
cient  supply  of  terrestrial  moisture,  extra- 
ordinary fertility  accompanies  extraordinary 
atmospheric  ability. 

la  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  the  great. 
'  est  fertility,  vigor  and  longevity  of  the  vine 
appear  to  be  coincident  with  the  greatest 
evaporation,  caused  by  heat  and  relative 
aridity  during  vegetation.  As  the  average 
Summer  rains    increase,  unless  there   is  a 


corresponding  increase  of  temperature,  the 
number  of  varieties  that  may  be  cultivated 
with  success,  diminishes.  Some  varieties, 
such  as  the  Spanish  Moscatel,  attain  per- 
fection only  under  a  comparatively  clear 
sky  with  a  minimum  of  rainfall,  an  aver- 
age moisture  without  fog  or  precipitation, 
and  an  equable,  warm,  evaporating  air. 
The  greater  the  moisture  the  greater  the 
heat  required  to  mature  the  fruit  and  ripen 
the  wood.  M.  Boussingault,  in  publishing 
his  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  Summer 
rains  iu  the  vineyards  of  Smalsberg,  said 
that  the  quantity  of  rainfall  did  not,  ap- 
parently, affect  the  quality  so  much  as  the 
quantity,  the  largest  crops  being  during 
seasons  of  least  rain.  More  precise  inves- 
tigation shows  that  the  best  seasons  were 
those  in  which  the  least  rain  fell  before  the 
bloom  and  at  the  approach  of  the  vintage. 
M.  de  Vergnette  remarks  that  in  the  Bur- 
gundy district,  comparing  the  vintages 
from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive,  that  of  1838, 
preceding  which  the  least  rain  fell,  pro- 
duced the  most  solid  wines.  These  con- 
clusions lead  one  to  believe  that  the  varie- 
ties of  vines  which  appear  to  require  the 
climates  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  the 
Rhine  to  produce  their  finest  wines,  de- 
pend on  the  temperature  of  those  regions 
rather  than  upon  their  humidity;  that  in 
the  regions  where  they  produce  their  finest 
results,  quality  is  improved  by  diminished 
humidity  during  the  season  of  vegetation, 
and  especially  as  the  blooming  and  matur- 
ing periods  approach . 

Careful  observations  made  by  Humboldt 
and  others,  as  commented  on  by  Professor 
Ladrey,  show  that  a  certain  range  of  equab- 
ility of  temperature  during  Summer  and 
Fall  should  attain  a  certain  average,  but 
from  the  time  the  berries  first  appear,  the 
average  of  no  month  should  descend  be- 
low 19  degrees  Centigrade. 

Tested  by  these  rules  of  experience,  the 
climate  of  California,  where  the  season  of 
vegetation  for  the  vine  is  rainless,  should 
prove  to  be  more  favorable  for  viticulture 
than  that  of  any  part  of  Europe.  There 
would  remain  to  us  to  adapt  varieties  with 
reference  to  the  temperature. 

The  average  temperatures  for  the  seasons 
at  Bordeaux,  as  given  by  Humboldt,  are  as 
follows:  For  the  year,  13.9  C;  Winter, 
6.1  C;  Spring,  3.4  C;  Summer,  21.7  C; 
Autumn,  14.4  C;  coldest  month,  5  C; 
warmest  month,  22.8  C. 

In   Alsace,  the  years  of    fine    vintages, 


from  1811  to  18.57,  showed  average  temper- 
ature as  follows:  For  the  year,  11.25  C; 
from  April  1st  to  September  30th,  17.50  C; 
June  1st  to  August  31st,  about  20.50  C; 
May,  from  14.62  to  18.45  C;  September, 
15.02  C,  to  18.20  C;  maximum  for  the 
Summer,  33.01  C.  to  34  40  C.  Temper- 
atures, averaging  less  than  these,  marked 
years  of  ordinary  or  inferior  vintages. 

In  the  Burgundy  district  (Cote  d'Or)  the 
average  maximum  temperatures  for  the 
seasons  between  blooming  and  vintage  for 
the  years  1838  to  1844,  varied  between 
20.88  C.  and  24.29  0.  The  year  of  finest 
vintage  showed  an  average  maximum  for 
the  season  of  one  hundred  days  of  22.10  C. 

During  Winter  it  is  recognized  that  the 
Vitis  vinifera  may  sustain  a  fall  of  temper- 
ature to  20  degrees  C.  below  zero.  Below 
that  many  vines  are  destroyed.  Under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions  vines  have 
been  killed  at  14  degrees  C. 

During  Winter  the  vegetation  of  the  vine 
is  arrested.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  aver- 
age temperature  reaches  10  degrees  C,  the 
buds  swell,  and  vegetation  commences. 
When  suitable  temperature  occurs  the 
bloom  appears;  but  the  fruit  does  not  at- 
tain maturity,  generally,  until  Autumn, 
after  which  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  canes 
of  the  year  ripen. 

The  first  vegetation  occurs  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mildness  of  the  weather  and 
the  humidity  of  the  soil,  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  extreme  rootlets.  Early  cul- 
tivation stimulates  this  action.  Absence  of 
cultivation  retards  it.  The  water  that  is 
absorbed  by  the  roots  contains  in  solution 
mineral  substances,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  the  latter  being  obtained 
from  decayed  vegetation,  rain,  or  fertilizers. 
Carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  gases  may  also 
accompany  this  first  supply  of  weak  nutri- 
ment, which  is  the  source  of  food  for  the 
swelling  buds  and  unfolding  leaves. 
Analysis  of  the  tears  of  the  vine,  which  ap- 
pear at  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  the  buds, 
has  shown  99.47  per  cent  of  water,  and 
0 .  53  per  cent  of  dry  residue,  in  which  have 
been  found  cloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of 
potash,  bitartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of 
lime,  malic  acid,  malate  of  potash,  albu- 
men, and  ammouiacal  salts.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
penetrating  the  soil,  has  modified  some  of 
the  substances  absorbed  by  the  roots.  It 
is  possible  that  the  early  cultivation  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  m  ay  have   operated  in 


this  way  to  assist  in  enriching  the  solution 
circulating  in  the  vine.  I  find  no  authonty 
for  the  statement,  but  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  action  of  the  roots,  in  assist- 
ing ^the  elaboration  of.  the  sap,  does  not 
cease  after  this  period,  but  that  careful 
cultivation,  and  the  preservation  of  a 
porous  soil  and  moisture  about  the  surface 
roots,  stimulate  growth,  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly,  by  means  of  the  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmo- 
sphere operating  under  the  influence  of 
solar  heat  and  moisture.  If  this  supposi- 
tion be  true,  it  may  explain  the  value  of 
gravel  in  maintaining  the  temperature 
about  the  roots,  as  well  as  in  radiating  heat 
for  the  vegetation  above.  Authorities, 
however,  appear  to  concur  in  attributing 
all  subsequent  absorption  from  the  soil  and 
elaboration  of  the  sap  to  the  influence  of 
the  new  foliage . 

As  soon  as  the  new  leaves  appear  they 
not  only  evaporate  the  water  of  the  sap,  but 
also,  under  the  influence  of  light  and  the 
atmosphere,  inhale  and  elaborate  the  ele- 
ments of  organic  matter,  which,  in  turn, 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  unites,  more  or 
less,  with  the  minerals  brought  in  solution 
from  the  earth.  The  flow  of  aqueous  sap 
is  excited  by  the  vegetation  and  is  enriched 
from  the  atmosphere  as  the  foliage  in- 
creases. The  new  growth  is  formed  out  of 
deposits  taken  from  the  sap  as  it  becomes 
enriched,  and  the  process  of  elaboration  and 
organic  changes  and  combinations  with 
minerals  continue  until  the  season  of  vege- 
tation has  accomplished  its  purposes.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  foliage  a  con- 
flicting action  in  the  appropriation  of  sap 
occurs.  The  blossoms,  fruit  and  fruit 
stems  contend  with  the  growing  canes  for 
their  supply  of  nutriment.  As  one  writer 
illustrates  this  conflict,  the  fruiting  organs 
are  the  natural  parasites  of  the  vine.  They 
are,  however,  weakly  endowed  with  the 
power  of  elaboration,  in  contrast  with  other 
green  parts  of  the  herbaceous  growth;  so 
weakly  that  when  there  is  not  enough  for 
both  and  vegetation  is  excessively  stimul- 
ated, the  leaves  may  rob  the  fruit  and 
cause  its  suffering  or  destruction. 

All  the  elements  that  the  vine  requires  to 
produce  organic  matter  may  be  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  elements  being 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  the  new  vege- 
tation inspires  carbonic  acid  gas  and  ex- 
hales oxygen;  when   light  is  removed  this 
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operation  is  reversed.  The  cnrbouic  ncid 
gas.  unitt-d  with  water  in  the  sap,  releases 
oxygen  and  forms  in  the  green  parts  of  the 
foliage  organic  f.ubstances,  of  which  tartaric 
acid  may  be  called  the  type;  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  in  different  proportions, 
unite  to  form  vegetable  acids,  cellulose, 
fatty  matters,  sugar,  etc.,  all  of  which,  by 
the  action  of  oxygen,  may  be  consumed 
and  reconverted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water.  Such  combustion  in  fact  does  take 
place  in  parts  of  the  growth  not  green,  and 
more  or  less  carbonates  are  formed.  Nitro- 
gen unites  with  the  organic  substances  to 
form  albumen;  organic  acids  with  the  min- 
erals, potash,  lime,  etc.,  to  form  organic 
salts.  Finally,  by  a  change  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen in  the  acids,  sugar  is  formed. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
formations  and  transformations;  sufficient 
is  related  to  form  the  basis  of  theories  gov- 
erning pruning,  training,  and  fertilizing, 
and  the  control  of  the  coulure,  concerning 
which  I  shall  have  something  to  say. 

It  is  evident  from  this  exposition  of  the 
manner  and  resources  of  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation,  that  under  the  influence  of  a 
dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  evaporation  of 
the  watery  parts  of  the  sap  through  the 
foliage  will  continue,  and  the  condensation 
of  the  mineral  sotUtions  will  increase;  the 
absorptions  from  the  earth  increasing  with 
the  evaporations.  The  upward  force  will 
continue  the  elongation  of  canes  and  the 
creation  of  new  leaves;  an  excessive  flow 
will  even  force  lateral  growth  from  the 
eyes  destined  by  nature  for  the  next  year's 
development.  If  light  be  sufficiently  sup- 
plied from  the  solar  rays,  the  green  parts 
will  elaborate  organic  matter,  drawing  upon 
the  atmosphere  for  supplies,  and  imparting 
material  for  the  maintenance,  solidity,  and 
healthfulness  of  the  new  growth.  As  the 
saj),  through  evaporation  of  water  and  the 
elaboration  of  organic  matter,  together 
with  their  mineral  combinations,  becomes 
richer,  the  new  growth  becomes  firmer.  If 
heat  is  withdrawn  while  the  flow  of  weak 
solution  from  the  earth. is  rapid,  evapora- 
tion, more  or  less,  ceases,  and  watery 
shoots  are  created,  which  drain  the  sap  to 
its  utmost  capacity  for  the  supply  of  nutri- 
ment for  the  new  tissues.  If  light  be  also 
wanting,  by  reason  of  continued  clouds  and 
mists,  or  the  shade  of  dense  surrounding 
vegetation,  the  supply  of  new  organic  mat- 
ter is  cut  off,  and  the  carbonic  acid  inhaled 
may  be  exhaled;  the  vegetation  becomes 
sickly  and  even  decays.  Sickly,  watery 
growths  are  rapidly  seized  upon  by  fungoid 
parasites,  and  rotted,  or  they  may  be  scald- 
ed by  the  first  hot  sun,  or  withered  by 
cold. 

Poverty  of  the  sap,  together  with  in- 
creased demands  made  upon  its  resources 
by  the  leaves,  starves  the  bloom  and  early 
forming  fruit,  and  renders  these  germinal 
organs  watery  and  sickly,  a  prey  to  fungus, 
hot  suns,  di-y  winds,  and  cold .  The  disease 
that  is  caused  by  these  circumstances  is 
called  coulure,  or  blighting  of  the  blossoms, 
or  dropping  of  the  forming  fruit. 

But  other  circumstances  may  prevail. 
The  period  of  vegetation  preceding  and 
during  blooming  may  be  characterized  by 
moderate  well  drained  moisture  at  thf 
roots,  gentle  atmosphere,  and  a  clear  sky . 
The  result  will  be  a  moderate  flow  of  sap 
and  evaporation,  a  rapid  elaboration  of 
organic  matter,  the  deposit  of  firm  veget- 
able tissues,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  fruit. 

Unusual   warmth  and  moisture,  at  the 


time  of  blooming,  will  stimulate  a  suddcu 
flow  of  sap  and  new  foliage,  withdrawing 
support  from  the  fruit,  and  subject  the  lat- 
ter to  decay  from  fungoid  attacks,  or  sut- 
sequint  changes  of  temperature. 

Unusual  warmth,  together  with  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  moistare,  will  create 
evaporation  and  withering  of  the  foliage 
and  fruit;  the  former  may  recover,  when 
the  latter  is  ruined. 

Excessive  moisture  in  the  soil,  not  freely 
drained,  by  diluting  the  soluble  elements 
supplied  to  the  roots,  will  also  cause  pov- 
erty of  sap,  which,  unless  attended  by  very 
dry  evaporating  atmosphere,  will  be  most 
conducive  to  coulure  and  to  fungoid  attacks 
upon  all  parts  of  the  new  growth.  A  mild, 
warm,  humid  atmosphere  will  intensify  the 
development  of  fungoid  germs,  while  pre- 
venting the  evaporation  necessary  to  fur- 
nish solid  resisting  tissues. 

But  the  conditions  for  forming  rich  sap, 
firm  tissues,  and  sound  fruit,  may  have 
been  favorable,  and  the  vegetation  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  Summer  promising  suc- 
cess. 

A  humid  atmosphere,  clouded  skies,  and 
developing  fungoid  parasites  may  prey  upon 
the  foliage  and  destroy  the  fruit. 

Excessive  drought  and  a  desiccated  soil 
may  fail  to  furnish  requisite  moisture,  sus- 
pending vegetation  and  shrinking  the  fruit. 

Excessive  vegetation  may  ensue  and  deli- 
cate tissues  be  formed  ;  hot  di-y  winds  and 
burning  suns  may  scald  the  exposed  fruit 
and  tender  new  leaves. 

Favorable  temperature  and  excessive 
moisture  in  the  soil  may  cause  an  abundant 
foliage  with  large  watery  bunches  of  fruit. 
Or  favorable  conditions  of  all  kinds  may 
cany  the  vegetation  to  Autumn  with  firm 
tissues  and  fruit  well  provided  with  sap 
rich  in  organic  and  mineral  matter. 

The  closing  Summer  and  early  Autumn 
may  be  damp  and  cloudy  yet  warm  ;  the 
rich  sap  will  be  diluted  by  the  fresh  flow 
stimulated  by  the  foliage,  the  absence  of 
light  failing  to  complete  the  elaboration, 
and  the  moist  atmosphere  preventing  evap- 
oration. The  cold  weather  soon  coming  on 
and  checking  vegetation  will  leave  on  the 
grower's  hands  unripe  fruit  to  reward  his 
toil.  Or  the  heat  and  light  of  Autumn, 
following  a  season  of  fine  vegetation  and 
excessive  moisture,  may  operate  on  an  abun- 
dant crop  (if  fruit,  rich  in  organic  matter 
but  poor  in  minerals.  The  result  will  be 
plenty  of  sugar  and  free  acid,  no  sub-acid 
flavors,  insipid  sweetness,  fruit  that  will 
decay  readily,  wine  that  will  lack  excellent 
flavor,  and  trouble  the  cellar  master  with 
excess  of  albumen  and  mucilage. 

Spring  may  be  mild  with  clear  skies; 
laud  may  be  well  drained  furnishing 
moisture  rich  in  soluble  minerals;  Summer 
maj'  be  warm,  atmosphere  clear,  skies 
bright,  and  soil  fresh  and  moist ;  Autumn 
may  be  warm,  atmosphere  dry,  skies  bright, 
and  the  diminishing  moisture  of  the  earth 
may  check  the  aqueous  dilution  of  the  sap, 
ripening  foliage  and  terminating  vegetation 
while  the  fruit  finishes  its  elaboration  of 
aqueous  sap  and  chemically  transforms 
acid  into  sugar  and  forms  organic  salts, 
coloring  acids,  tannin,  and  all  other  com- 
ponents of  perfect  fruit  that  will  resist  de- 
cay and  gratify  the  palate  in  whatever 
form  it  is  consumed. 

The  vine  produces  its  fruit  upon  the 
shoots  growing  from  buds  on  the  new  wood 
of  the  preceding  year.  A  few  varieties 
form  exceptions  to  this  rule;  they  may  bear 
fruit  on  shoots  springing  from  the  old  wood. 

The  fruit-bearing  canes,  also,  ^re  those 


which  grow  on  wood  ot  the  preceding 
year;  it  requires  two  years'  successive 
growth  to  produce  fertile  canes.  To  this 
rule  are  the  few  exceptions  noted  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  cane  grown  from 
wood  more  than  two  years  old  is  not  fruit 
bearing,  but  will  produce  new  canes  with 
fertile  buds  the  following  year. 

The  buds  of  the  fruit '  canes  are  not  al- 
ways equally  fertile.  Some  vaiieties  pro- 
duce very  little  or  no  fruit  from  the  buds 
nearest  the  base  ot  the  canes,  others  have 
fruitful  buds  from  the  base  outwards. 

The  tendency  of  the  sap  is  to  flow  up- 
wards and  force  the  greatest  development 
from  the  uppermost  buds.  The  force  of 
this  sap  in  Spring  has  been  measured  and 
found  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of 
mercury  thirty-two  to  forty  inches  high, 
equivalent  to  a  column  of  water  thirty- 
three  to  forty-six  feet  high.  This  force  is 
scarcely  illustrated  by  this  method  of  in- 
vestigation, for  it  is  known  to  send  sap  to 
the  uppermost  vegetation  of  trees  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  high.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  also  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

When  sap  is  deflected  Irom  its  perpen- 
dicular tendency  it  rushes  to  the  extremity 
of  its  canals  unless  it  again  meets  ;\'ith 
obstruction,  in  which  case  it  forces  open 
the  last  bud  it  meets  before  meeting  the 
obstruction . 

When  the  growing  shoots  of  the  year  are 
checked  in  their  longitudinal  extension,  the 
sap  elaborated  in  the  leaves  returns  by  the 
cambium  layer  and  seeks  new  outlets. 
Elaborated  sap,  in  excess  of  the  demands 
of  the  new  growth,  creates  a  circulation 
which  causes  new  elements  of  growth  to  all 
parts  of  the  vine.  AVheii  the  ascending 
sap  is  rapid,  especially  when  it  is  excited 
by  the  pumping  process  of  vigorous  foliage 
under  a  hot  sun  and  freely  supplied  by  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  soil,  the  effect  of 
checking  the  terminal  growth  of  the  new 
shoots  is  also  witnessed  in  the  development 
ot  the  buds  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves  into 
new  lateral  shoots.  These,  in  turn,  may 
also  send  forth  a  third  series  of  new  growth. 

The  buds  formed  in  the  angles  of  the 
leaves  contain  the  fruit  resources  of  the 
ensuing  year.  Each  bud  has  four  eyes, 
two  of  which  may  bear  fruit  and  two  of 
which  are  barren.  The  development  of  the 
lateral  shoot,  during  the  season  the  bud  is 
formed,  carries  with  it  the  fruiting  prin- 
ciple of  one  of  the  fruitful  eyes,  and  may 
bear  fruit  if  sufficiently  nourished  by  sap. 
This  is  called  the  second  croi).  A  third 
crop  may  likewise  be  formed  on  the  next 
series  of  laterals.  In  some  cases  the 
second  and  even  the  third  crojis  ripen. 

If  all  the  first  shoots  of  a  vine  are 
pinched,  at  their  extremities,  early  in  the 
season,  a  vigorous  development  of  laterals 
will  take  place.  This  pinching  back  may 
have  the  effect  to  benefit  the  fruit  of  that 
season  that  was  forming  in  the  incipient 
bloom  at  the  time  the  pinching  was  done, 
but  authorities  concur  in  the  statement, 
that  if  it  be  practiced  regularly  upon  all 
the  first  shoots  of  the  vine,  sterility  will  be 
induced  in  future  seasons,  which  will  not 
be  avoided  until  after  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  cants,  or  at  least  of  those 
needed  for  the  next  season's  pruning,  has 
been  permitted.  This  result  is  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  fruit  bud, 
at  the  base  of  the  lateral,  which  is  to  pro- 
duce the  next  year's  crop. 

Whenever  laterals  are  forced  out  naturally 
by  excessive  vegetation,  if  they  are  pinched 
as  soon  as  they  show  a  few  inches  in  length, 
leaving  two  or  three  leares  on  them,  these 


latter  have  the  effect  by  encouraging  a  re- 
turn  flow  of  sap  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
the  fruit  buds  at  their  base  and  so  to  bene* 
fit  the  next  year's  crop. 

Each  arm  or  branch  ot  a  vine  develops  a 
corresponding  root  or  system  of  roots  to 
supply  its  needs.  If  one  arm  is  permitted 
to  develop  more  wood  than  another,  the 
corresponding  root  developroent  will  also 
take  place.  The  suppression  of  a  vigoroug 
member  of  the  vine  affects  the  use  and  da- 
veiopment  of  its  corresponding  member  or 
members;  hence  the  injury  of  a  certain 
main  root  may  affect  only  a  certain  branch 
of  the  vine,  and  by  the  same  reason  the 
violent  suppression  of  old  established 
branches  works  injury  to  the  root  system. 
When  one  member  of  the  vine  is  suppressed 
its  root  system  endeavors  to  force  a  new 
growth  in  its  place;  if  it  fails,  disease  may 
result.  Experienoe  has,  therefore,  proved 
that  it  is  the  best  to  rejuvenate  an  old  vine 
by  carrying  up  a  sucker,  and  afterward! 
cutting  out  the  old  trunk;  or  by  simply 
cutting  oft"  the  trunk  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  developing  the  suckers, 
which  will  be  forced  up  to  take  the  place 
of  the  branches  that  existed  before.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  best  to  put  more  than 
one  graft  into  an  old  vine,  each  of  thoB« 
put  in,  within  reasonable  limits,  developiM 
as  rapidly  as  either  would  alone.  (I  hav* 
proved  this  theory  by  actual  experimenli 
Two  grafts  were  put  on  opposite  sides  of  aa 
old  Mission  vine  root,  eight  inches  belov 
ground.  Both  grew  luxuriantly  last  year, 
and  made  canes  many  yards  long.  Thit 
year  I  suppressed  one  of  the  grafts.  The 
other,  instead  of  making  superior  develop- 
ment, appears  to  have  been  checked  in  itg 
vigor.  The  normal  growth  of  the  vine  hM 
been  checki'd,  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
roots  is  in  healthful  condition.) 

PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS. 

The  practical  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  under  the  preceding  topic 
will  be  referred  to  under  the  heads  ot 
pruning,  training,  grafting,  fertilizing,  etoj. 
There  are  some  lessons  to  be  drawn  froiB 
them,  however,  of  a  nature  that  points  0 
meteorology  and  geology,  operating  through 
botanical  principles,  as  the  source  of  mai>|^ 
mysterious  results  heretofore  referred 
most  wholly  to  the  chemical  constitueni 
of  the  soil.  What  is  known  as  good  wine 
contains  fairly  balanced  proportions  of 
spirit  (the  product  of  sugar),  sub-acid  or- 
ganic salts  with  mineral  bases,  acids,  gly- 
cerine, etc.  The  mineral  parts,  taken  froi» 
the  soil,  do  not  vary  extensively,  except  ns 
they  are  combined  with  organic  acids. 
These  acids  are  themselves  numerous  by 
reason  of  their  many  modifications,  some 
of  which  are  discernible  only  by  means  of 
the  polariscope.  They  are  all  comijosed  of 
elements  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  at- 
mosphere, or  may  be  more  or  less  depen- 
dent upon  the  preorganic  history  of  the 
humus  in  the  soil,  which  chemistry  has 
not  yet  fairly  had  time  to  consider  More- 
over, the  essential  oils  and  ethers,  coloring 
matter,  tannin,  etc. ,  are  all  of  pure  organic 
origin,  and  may  be  derived  entirely  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  great  field  of  inquiry 
is  therefore  as  to  the  organic  elements, 
which  vary  so  widely  and  are  so  compli- 
cated that  chemisti-y  has  yet  only  looked  in 
at  the  vestibule  of  this  department  of 
science.  That  which  gives  delicate  shades 
of  aroma,  flavor,  and  bouquet  to  a  wine  is 
evidently  of  organic  origin,  and  its  source 
must  be  sought  in  the  variety  of  vine,  the 
atmosphere  and  its  climate,  the  geological 
conditions     that    influence     by     porosity, 
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wannth,  etc.,  the  supply  of  sap,  and  the 
normal  dfevt-lopineiit  of  the  natural  chur- 
teristies  of  the  viue,  which  is  the  original 
uility  producer,  and  the  true  nature  of 
1,'anic  uiutter  in  the  soil.  One  might  as 
A  i  U  seek  the  source  of  English  and  Scotch 
iliaracter,  art,  science,  and  religion  in  the 
soils  (hat  produce  their  bread  and  meat,  as 
to  dig  for  the  S(crots  of  a  noble  old  wine 
into  the  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron, 
.lay,  and  sand  of  the  vineyard.  These 
ininenils  no  doubt,  by  thi  ir  aoseuce,  cause 
rtrtain  defects,  and  by  their  presence  in 
unusual  proportions  may  modify  the  general 
structure  of  a  wine;  but  they  exert  about  as 
much  influence  on  the  character  of  a  fine 
wine  as  tlie  salt,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  food  we  eat  exerts  upon  the  identity 
of  the  human  countenance  and  the  tone  of 
the  prima  donna's  voice. 
AVtt  lands  give  green  grapes  and  wine  that 
will  not  keep.  Moist  lands  give  free  acid 
and  sugar.  Dry  lands  give  much  sugar, 
little  acid,  and  full  body.  These  things 
are  explained  by  the  rules  that  govern  the 
vegetation  of  the  vine.  In  this  State  we 
shall  See  that  excessive  Summer  irrigation 
on  poor  lands  in  hot  dry  climates  will  give 
sweet  but  insipid  fruit,  unless  fertilization 
may  cure  the  defect  of  mineral  richness  in 
the  sap.  Thin  wines,  with  excess  of  or- 
ganic matter,  difficult  to  clarify  and  hard 
to  Veep,  even  with  abundant  alcohol,  will 
come  from  thin  irrigated  soils  in  hot  dry 
atmospheres.  Thin  acid  wines,  with  little 
alcohol,  will  come  from  moist  lands  and 
cool  moist  climates.  Wines,  rich  in  bitar- 
trates  and  other  organic  mineral  combina- 
tions that  give  durability  and  flavor,  will 
come  Irom  fresh,  well-drained,  porous 
soils,  under  clear  skies,  and  warm  equable 
climates.  Wines  with  ample  alcohol,  no 
free  acid,  small  iierceutages  of  bitartrates, 
little  bouquet  (for  want  of  acid),  and  sher- 
ry-breeding properties,  will  come  from  soils 
having  a  modicum  of  moisture — enough  to 
maintain  vegetation  with  no  more  vigor 
than  is  required  for  the  creation  of  organic 
acids  and  their  subsequent  conversion  into 
sugar,  evaporation  carrying  off  all  excess 
of  water.  Irrigate  and  fertilize  such  a 
sherry  district,  and  plant  later  ripening  va- 
rieties, and  we  shall  have  light  table  wines 
with  free  acid  ;  plant  later  ripening  va- 
rieties, pick  fruit  before  over-maturity, 
avoid  irrigation,  and  we  shall  have  table 
wines  with  sub- acids  and  bouquets,  if  the 
varieties  are  capable  of  producing  them. 

As  to  the  fine  distinctions  between  wines 
of  adjoining  vineyards,  they  are  only  fine 
with  age,  and  then  they  refer  mainly  to  the 
combinations  with  organic  acids;  great  dis- 
tinctions which  the  human  senses  perceive, 
liut  which  chemistry  has  not  been  able  to 
trace,  because  they  lead  into  the  labyrinth 
of  delicate  organic  combinations.  The 
meteorological  and  geological  conditions  of 
two  pieces  of  laud  are  never  exactly  alike  ; 
for  slight  organic  differences,  we  need  only 
to  look  for  slight  physical  differences  of 
londition  in  production. 


Grape-seed  oil  is  used  in  Italy  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  and  has  long  been 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  Germany  and 
the  Levant.  Thirty-three  pounds  of  the 
seed  yield  about  13  quarts  of  oil.  The 
seeds  of  white  grapes  yield  less  oil  than 
those  of  the  dark  varieties,  and  young  vines 
are  said  to  be  more  fruitful  in  this  respect 
than  older  ones.  The  color  is  a  golden 
yellow,  and  the  oil  loses  about  25  per  cent 
in  purification. — Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit 
Ci  rctilar. 


EI.ECrRIFIKn    WIXES. 

We  have  translated  the  following  from 
an  article,  in  the  latest  Monileur  V'mivole  of 
Paris,  on  the  subject  of  electrified  wines: 

A  medical  journal  of  Paris  brought  lately 
the  news  of  an  American  invention  of  the 
use  of  electricity  in  California  to  improve 
wines. 

At  the  risk  of  displeasing  the  American 
pseudo-inventor  we  must  state  that  his  in- 
vention was  anything  but  new.  For  many 
years  French  investigators  have  -been  pre- 
occupied with  the  Service  which  electric  I 
current's  could  r.nder  to  wines  and  liquors, 
and  have  made  experiments  without  num- 
ber, using  the  pile  and  dinamo-electric  ma- 
chines. Even  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  a  learned  chemiht,  made  observa- 
tions and  experiments  as  far  back  as  25 
years.  Mr.  Scoutellen  then  presented  to 
the  Academy  a  memoir  regarding  the  ex- 
periences in  the  direction  of  preserving 
and  improving  wines  by  aid  of  tlectricity. 
Constantly  the  subject  has  been  followed 
up,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  none  of  the 
experiments  have  given  satisfactory  results, 
and  quite  a  number  of  patents  taken  out 
for  thus  applying  the  electric  current  are 
remaining  without  any  use  in  consequence 
of  non-success. 

The  American  procedure,  of  which  we 
read,  is  it  a  different  one  from  any  of  the 
many  ways  tried?  The  manner  of  oper- 
ating by  the  Califoruian  inventor  is  thus 
described : 

Two  carbon  blocks  covered  with  flannel 
are  introduced  into  the  liquid  and  put  in 
communication  with  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive poles  of  a  Brush  electric  machine. 
Electricity  is  instantly  generated  and  the 
purifying  and  ageing  of  the  liquid  com- 
mences. The  chemical  action  on  the  liquid 
is  a  separation  of  all  the  impurities  pass- 
ing on  to  the  flannel.  The  liquid  loses 
none  of  its  strength  in  the  course  of  the 
operation,  and  so  ou. 

All  this  would  be  splendid,  but  we  do 
not  believe  it.  We  are  told  that  all  im- 
purities are  deposing  themselves  on  the 
flannel  of  the  negative  pole.  What  then 
are  these  impurities  ?  Are  they  ferments  ? 
Ai-e  they  salts  ?  Of  what  nature  are  they  ? 
These  questions  it  may  be  difficult  to 
answer. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent can  act  upon  ferments.  Heat  only 
seems  to  act  on  them  ;  moderating  the 
heat  their  development  is  facilitated;  in- 
tense heat  kills  them. 

On  the  other  hand  if  electricity  modifies 
a  wine,  it  would  evidently  be  by  decompo- 
sition. When  we  submit  a  liquid  that 
contains  salts  in  dissolution  to  an  electric 
current,  we  see  the  base  attach  itself  to 
the  negative  electrode.  Which  then  are 
the  vinous  elements  that  are  isolated  in 
that  manner?  The  American  "inventor" 
asserts  that  the  wine  subjected  to  the  elec- 
tric current  does  not  lose  any  of  its  strength 
during  the  operation.  We  cannot  believe 
it.  That  assertion  would  be  in  flagrant 
opposition  to  the  effect  desired  to  obtain. 

An  old  wine  has  chemically  not  the  same 
value  as  a  young  wine;  the  alcoholic  force 
is  slightly  diminished  ;  tartrates  and  tan- 
nates  exist  no  more  in  dissolution  in  the 
same  proportion  and  the  color  even  has 
lost  part  of  its  intensity. 

If  the  wine  is  electrolyte,  it  changes  in 
its  constitution  when  submitted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  file  cuiTent.  It  ages,  it  improves, 
according  to  the  inventor.     Is  this  sure  ? 

While  attenuating  the  asperity  of  a  young 
wine,  must  its  bouquet  not  be   affected  ? 


We   remember   to   have   taken   all  its  odor 
from  vanilla  by  electricity. 

We  think  thus  far  electricity  is  not  flat- 
tering the  product  of  the  vine,  nor  do  we 
think  much  of  an  electrified  wine. 


BEN    LO.'MWNn    DISTRICT. 


A  viticultural  friend,  in  the  above-named 
district  of  Suuta  Cruz  county,  sends  us  the 
following  interesting  information  : 

Ben  Lomond  is  looted  twelve  miles 
north  ef  Santa  Cruz,  and  seven  miles  west 
of  Felton,  at  an  altitude  of  24(10  feet,  and 
commands  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in 
the  State.  From  the  top  of  its  hill  one 
can  see  in  clear  weather,  besides  the  ocean, 
Monterey  bay  on  one  side,  San  Frauc'sco 
bay  on  the  other,  and  six  or  seven  counties 
as  tar  as  Martinez  in  Contra  Costa  county. 
Messrs.  Wilkens  &  Co.,  shipping  and  com- 
mission merchants  in  San  Francisco,  with 
Mr.  W.  Sickert  as  pirtner  in  the  Ben 
Lomond  Company,  bought  a  200  -  acre 
ranch  here  in  Atigust  last.  They  built  up 
a  provisional  cellar  and  made  a  few  thous- 
and gallons  of  wine  from  15  acres  bearing 
vines,  which  promises  to  be  a  first-class 
light  wine,  so  much  thought  of  by  consum- 
ers. Mr.  A.  Lefevre,  their  superintendent, 
is  now  clearing  land  to  plant  at  least  40 
acres  moi'e  in  fine  varieties  of  vines  next 
Spring  and  more  next  year.  These  gentle- 
men are  to  build  in  the  Spring  a  large  cel- 
lar and  winery,  a  distillery,  a  superintend- 
ent's house,  a  lai^e  house  for  Sum- 
mer residence,  and  intend  in  the  future 
making  wine  and  brandy  on  a  large  seals 
by  buying  their  neighbors'  grapes.  Mr. 
Th.  Burns,  who  owns  fourteen  acres  of 
bearing  vines  is  to  plant  twenty  acres 
more,  and  many  others  will  plant 
more  vines  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
following  are  the  names  and  present  acreage 
of  the  grape-growers  in  this  vicinitj': 

Ben  Lomopd  Company 15  acres 

Th.  Burns 14     •' 

B.  F.  Waldo .'20     " 

A .  11.  Stikeman 6     " 

—  Canhain 2  ** 

—  Woods 2  ■' 

B.  Bulock 2  " 

P.Peterson 16  '* 

L.  H.  Comstocic 4  " 

Harry  Conistock 2  ** 

Ch.  Craghill 16  " 

Louis  Martin "7  " 

—  Besey  2  ** 

—  Joce'yn 10  " 

»V.  Brig(?s 8  " 

—  Denison 4  *' 

Total  1»W  acres 


ia  the  shape  of  the  berry  and  its  later 
ripening.  Cannon  Hal'  Muscat  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  Camiuada.  Of  the 
white  Damascus  Muscat,  "Goethe's  Anipel- 
ography'' says:  According  to  Pulliat,  Syno- 
nyms: Passelougue  musquee,  raisin  de 
Malaga,  Moscatellitie  puro  della  Sardegna, 
Muscatel  romano,  Augibi  Muscat,  Uva  Sal- 
amanna,  Zibibbu,  Muscat  d'Alexandrie 
blanc,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gordo  Blanco, 
Gcrosalimitana  bianca.  Babo  and  Truin- 
mer  say :  Muscatel  Geisdutte,  Muscat  Cibe- 
beu,  Muscat  of  Jerusalem,  Alexander, 
Alexandrian  Frontignan. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COSVEXTIOST. 

It  is  necessary,  m  order  to  further  the 
viticultural  interests  of  California,  that  the 
full  short-hand  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Third  Annual  State  Viticultural  Con- 
vention, together  with  the  papers  read  and 
resolutions  submitted  and  passed,  should 
be  published  and  widely  distributed.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  work  can  be  done  by 
the  State  Printer.  Hitherto,  similar  re- 
ports of  Conventions  have  been  published 
by  the  San  Fkancisco  Merchant,  the  ex- 
pense in  connection  therewith  falling  upon 
the  proprietor.  It  is  considered  only  just 
tuat  a  proportion  of  this  expense  should  be 
borne  by  the  viticulturists  themselves,  and, 
with  that  object  in  view,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen have  individually  subscribed  for  a 
certain  number  of  copies.  Should  any  viti- 
culturists who  were  not  present  at  the  Con- 
vention, or  who  had  left  San  Francisco 
before  the  circulation  of  the  list,  feel  dis- 
posed to  assist  in  an  early  and  satisfactory 
publication  of  the  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings they  will  confer  a  favor  by  kindly 
communicating  without  delay,  with  tho 
proprietor  of  the  San  Fkancisco  Merchant. 
informing  him  of  the  number  of  copies  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  subscribe.  The 
original  list  was  circulated  through  tho 
kindness  of  Mr.  George  West  of  Stockton, 
the  price  of  each  copy  being  fixed  at  fifty 
cents. 


THE    MUSCAT. 

Mr.  F.  Pohndorff  tells  ns  that,  in  reply 
to  his  question  about  the  identity  of  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  the  Muscat  Gor- 
do Blanco  in  Miss  Austin's  vineyard  near 
Fresno,  Mr.  Hermann  Gotthej  the  Austrian 
ampelographer,  replied,  that  the  leaves  sent 
him  proved  them  to  be  both  the  same,  and 
thus  that  the  Gordo  Blanco  Muscat  is  not 
such,  but  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Leaves  of  another  variety,  that  Miss  Austin 
has  in  her  plantation,  had  suffered  in  tran- 
sit, but  as  far  as  Mr.  Goethe  could  judge  of 
them,  the  leaves  indicate  the  variety  to  be 
the  Muscat  Caminada.  The  fruit  of  the 
variety  is  pear-shaped  and  it  has  the  musk 
flavor.  "Goethe's  Ampelography  ''  says  of 
the  Muscat  Caminada,  that  it  is  a  table 
grape  of  Spanish  origin.  Synonyms:  Mus- 
cat admirable,  Muscat d'Espagne.de  Rome, 
Caminada;  is  according  to  PuUiat's  vig- 
noble  a  sub-variety  of  the  white  Damascus 
Muscat,  difterent  from  the  Caminada  only 


Urape    Prniiiiisr. 


This  work  has  already  begun,  some  vine- 
yards being  well  under  way.  We  passed 
by  a  raisin  vineyard  a  few  days  ago  and 
noticed  that  the  vines  had  been  pruned 
back  to  two  or  three  spura,  with  one  bud 
each,  in  some  instances  two.  These  vines 
were  set  in  the  heaviest  and  richest  of  our 
chocolate  loams,  with  a  superabundance  of 
moisture  all  through  the  season.  We  won- 
der if  the  owner  has  ever  read  any  of  the  emi- 
nently practical  viticultural  reports  of  C . 
A.  Wetmove.  The  effect  of  such  pruning 
in  such  a  soil  will  be  first,  black  knot; 
second,  coulure.  The  sap  will  rise  with 
tremendous  force  in  the  Spring  at  the  ad- 
vent of  a  few  warm  days.  As  there  is  no 
suificient  outlet  through  the  few  buds  left, 
the  rising  sap  will  break  through  the  tis- 
sues of  the  vine  and  cause  the  disease 
called  black  knot;  the  next  disease  will  be 
the  coulure,  so  common  with  all  muscat 
vines  when  improperly  pruned.  The 
vines  will  flower  abundantly  but  the  ber- 
ries will  not  set,  the  flowers  and  bunches 
will  drop  off,  the  sap  being  too  thin  and 
poor,  having  had  too  few  leaves  to  be  pre- 
pared in,  and  besides  rushing  forward  with 
more  force  than  is  good  for  the  vine.  Both 
these  diseases  are  worse  in  very  wet  and 
heavy  soil  or  that  which  is  very  sandy  and 
warm,  and  should  in  such  places  be  espe- 
cially guarded  against. — Fresno  Republican, 
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NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS. 

Per  1>.  IW.  S.  S.  «'».'«  Sir.  4Jraiia<li«.  I>ocoiiil>«-r  31,  1884. 
TO    NEW  :T0RK. 


MARKS. 


SlIIPrRRS. 


PACKA0R8  AND  C0NTBST8. 


K  &  V,  >e»  Vork  

C  U  K  &  Co.,  New  York.. 

F  Pu!<tel,  New  \ork 

J  B,  New  York 


F  A,  New  York 

J  B,  in  diiunoiij,  New  Y'ork  . 
W,  in  diauionii,  N'ew  York  .. 
A,  in  diamond,  New  York. . . 

U  F,  New  York 

E  L,  New  York 

P  L,  New  York  

A  V  Co.,  New  York 


T,  in  diamond,  New  York. 

P  HNutuer 

Newark,  New  Jerse.v 

R,  in  diamond 

B  D  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork 


M  S  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork.  . 
M  L,  New  York 


Koliler  a  hrohiin;; . 
.-\rpad  Hara»>zttiy  &  Co 
^'illianis,  Diniond  &  Co 
J  (iundiaeli  ii  Co. . . 


Lachinan  &  Jacobi 


Walter,  Scliilling  i  Co 


S  Laehman  A:  Co. 
BDrevfus&Cc. 


*2hU  htils  and  If>  puneh8  Wnie  .. 

1  barrel  Wine .■ 

1  half  i>urrel  Wine 

2ua8KH\Vine 

1  kei<  Wine 

1  kejr, Brandy 

25  barrels  Wine 

'25  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

lt">  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine 

1 5  barrels  Wine 

iO  barrels  W"ine 

121  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Brandy 

BO  barrels  Wine 

20  half  puncheons  Wine 

3  i>arrels  Brandy 

5  barrels  Wine 

215l:irrel8  Wine ■ 

27  hall  barrels  Brandy ^ 

2>J  lO-^uUiin  keKS  Brandy ) 

100  barrels  Wine 

2o  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine. . . 
'I'otal  amount  of  Brandy 


16144 

48 

26 

125 

5 

6 

1216 

1230 

993 

724 

725 

724 

404 

5767 

215 

2843 

2290 

125 

239 

10001 

903 

4943 
1232 

48970 
1248 


»  8U71 

37 

50 

112 

10 

17 

682 

522 

423 

42.= 

407 

424 

235 

2883 

512 

1421 

1000 

276 

125 

5200 

1800 

3000 
550 

«20541 
2004 


TO  CKBTTRAI^  AMERICA 


il  C,  S;ili  Jose  de  Guatemala  . . 
Colepie  de  Liin,  Funta  Arenas. 
J  L,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. . . 
M  II,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. . 

V  A,  Champerico 

C  J,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. . . 

F  N,  Acajutla 

M  B,  Punta  Arenas 


Cabrera,  Jlunia  &  Co. 

Kugene  de  Sabia 

Parrott  &  Co 


Urruela  &  L'rioste. . 


Horace  Davis  &  Co.. 


1  harrel  Wine 

I  barrel  Wine 

30  case  J  Claret ... . 
1  octave  Claret 

1  octave  Fort 

0  kegs  Wine 

12  cases  Whiske.y. 
10  cases  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Totiil  amount  of  W^hiskey, 


TO    .HEX ICO. 

B  >■  &  Co.,  Acapulco W  Loaiza 1  ijarrt;!  Claret 

•<                                                  "                     20  cases  Wine 

24 
334 
100 

468 

22 
265 

•<                                                  ••                      7  ca'-es  Wine 

72 

Total  amount  of  Wine 

$.349 

TO    PA^TAMA. 

Dii&Co.,  Fatiama i Koliler  &  FrohliuK oO  ca^ea  Wine 

(I                                                  "                     yO  casea  Brandy 

2oO 

125 
165 

250 

»125 

Total  amount  of  Brandy,  30  ca.se9        

165 

TU    LONDON. 

J  Mulliolland,  7  liaton  Siiuare.l  Wm  Ward  &  Co |oca.ses  claret 



22 

Total  shipment  51,590  gallons,  valued  at  $30,316. 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 


■  MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE  - 


CELEBRATED    CUBE    SUG-AR, 

SUPPLIES  ONLY  EXPOBTERS  AND  THE  JOBBING  TRADE 


This  Company  manufactures  all  the  Grades  of  HARD  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND 
SYRUPS.  Special  attention  given  to  the  making  and  packing  of  Loaf  Sugar  for  ex- 
portation. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE,  President. 

20»    t'AI.IFORNIA    STREET. 


A    RlKlit   Conine    to   Take. 

The  Viticniturists,  at  their  recent  conven- 
tion, took  a  course  which  ought  to  meet 
with  general  commendation.  Knowing  the 
strong  opinion  which  prevails  in  the  com- 
munity against  anything  which  would 
foster  or  aggravate  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
and  many  of  the  viticulturists  themselves 
holding  such  opinions  as  strongly  as  any, 
they  invited  several  prominent  citizens — 
well-known  advocates  of  temperance  ^to 
meet  with  them  and  discuss  the  question 
whether  wine-making  and  the  common  use 
of  lipht  wines  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
M'e  shall  hear  something  of  the  result  later. 
We  venture  to  think  that — each  side  of  the 
controversy  being  equally  well  supported — 
it  will  be  found  on  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  that,  while  drunkenness 
prevails  more  or  less  in  every  country  suffi- 


ciently civilized  to  practice  the  art  of 
making  distilled  or  fermented  liquors, 
drunkenness  is  pre-eminently  the  vice  of 
northern  countries  where  the  vine  does  not 
flourish  at  all,  and  that  in  more  southern 
and  wine-drinking  countries  where  wine  is 
used  universally  at  meals  by  the  whole 
population,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
drunkenness  is  at  its  minim\ira  ;  and  while 
there  are  individual  cases  of  excess  every- 
where, drunkenness  is  unknown  as  a  na- 
tional vice.  We  approve  highly  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  viticulturists.  They 
believe,  many  of  them,  that  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  intemperance  in  drink  has 
been  the  cause  of  more  misery  and  suffering 
than  war,  pestilence  and  famine  combined, 
and  they  desire,  in  the  jjursnit  of  what  they 
consider  their  lawful  and  beneficent  calling, 
to  set  themselves  right  in  the  eyes  and 
opinion  of  those  of  their  fellow  citizens 
whom  they  mos  irespect.— /S.  F.  Meal  Es- 
tate Circular 


Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Associatioi 

55  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

incorporated    Under  the  Laws  of  the   State  of  New  Yorl 

Largest  Assessment  Association  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

S  100,000.00  Invested  in'U.S.  BondF,  in  Trust  for  our  Members  and  I 
posited  with  the  Insurance  Oepa.tment  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
EDWARD  B.  HARPER,  Pi:estdent.  F.   T.  BRAMAN,  Secrstai 

CHARLES  R.  BISSELL,  Tbeasubkr. 

Central  Trust  Compant  of  New  Y'ork— which  has  assets  of  $16,000,000— 
Truslees'of  Reserve  Fund  Account. 

SlOyOCO    Life    Insurance  for  $50;       $5,000  for    $S0.~ 
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OUR    PILLARS    OF    STRENGTH. 

First- -iira-del  assessments,  so  that  the  yourifr  antl  the  old  will  pay  their  exact  proportion,  and  onlv 
same  ^hall  he  requiitd. 

Second— A  Keeerve  Fund,  so  thai  the  permanency  of  the  Association  is  j;uarantced. 

Thifd  -A  careful  Medical  Examination,  so  that  only  the  hcaltliy  can  hecon-e  memhfvs,  thus  in^uriiij 
mortality. 

Fourth— 'Vha  Tontine  System,  so  that  old  members  will  reach  a  point  where  no  further  payments  will 
quired.     New  members  will  endebVnr  to  reach  tbis.point  V,y  being  j.ersistent  in  thtir  paymeiits. 

Fifth— liy  plaeiiiif  the  Trust  Funds  beyond  the  contiol  of*  the  Officers  and  Directors,  so  that  no  part 
samtjcan  be  used  in  payinjf  exorbitant  salaiies  or  expenses,  or  nn^'ajipropiatcd  or  eonuptily  handled  iiy 

Sixth~A\i  open  Ledjfer  t-othat  the  affairs  of  the  Associaiion  may  al  ,vays.  he  known  to  the  members. 

No  AsHOjiation  presentinif  these  combined  features  has  ever  failed  in  the  history  of  insurance.  Nu  p 
insurance  ever  presented  to  thepublic  has  such  a  universal  bold  of  the  laarts  ef  the  peo[.le  and  has  l 
unanimously  aecepteii  as  a  sound  basit;  for  pennanent  protection  to  the  insured,  as  that  adopted  and  prt 
to  the  public  by  thiis  Asso^'iation. 

ANsessineiit   for  3  l>arM,  at  As:e  35,  ^\as  Only   $4.55  for  caoh  1  000. 

This  Association  is  to-day  composed  of  over  twenty-^ix  thousand  Itiading'  men,  such  as   Bankers,  l-Mitora, 

Merchants,  Lawyers,  Professors  of  our  <'ollejres,  Cleryynifn,  Manufacturers,  Uidted  Stated  and  Stale  Sui  u'.ors, 

Chiefs  of  our  Government  Departments,  and    others,' all   united  together  for  the  protection  of  their  fuinilies, 

upon  a  conunon-sense  plan,  each  nien.ber  contribuliu','-  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  jirotcction  afToii.eti. 

Our  HiiNiiieH't  in  Force  at  the  Km!  of  the  Tfear  in  f^l  10,000,000, 

The  assessments  for  death  claims  per  year,  for  the  past  three  years,  liave  been,  at  the  averajre  age  of  M."*,  liut 
$4.55  per  thousand  dollars  insurance,  while  ail  of  our  death  claims  have  betn  jiaid  in  full  when  due;  \\]:\W  at 
the  same  a<fe,  the  usual  rates  urjder  the  old  system  are  t2«.50  per  year,  or  £79.5*)  for  the  three  V'">  o" 
eieh  one  thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  showing'  a  saving  to  our  members  l>y  upwards  of  05  I'KK  C'K.N  i'. 

TRUST    COMPANY    AS    TRUSTEE- 

Tlie  B'>ard  of  Directors  within  the  year  have  also  selected  the  Central  Tru<t  Co..  of  ^■ew  York,  to  act  as 
trustees  <pf  our  lieserve  Fund  of  which  Mr.  Hi-iity  K.  Spauldlng^  is  President,  and  the  Hon.  .Joseph  OJcoti,  late 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  Vice-President.  The  contract  made  by  the  Trust  Co.  pla.  rs  the 
funJa  of  the  Reserve  Fund  beyond  the  eontnd  of  the  management  of  this  Association,  yet  retaining  a  tontiii- 
trcnt  supervision  to  prevent  peculation  from  other  sourcta.  The  Central  Trust  Co.  "ha.s  a  cash  capiu.l  and 
surplus  of  S'2. 000, (100,  with  assets  exeetding  *1<>,U0U, 000;- thus  all  conceivable  tafeg^ards  have  been  tlirowu 
around  the  affairs  of  this  Association. 

OPINIONS    OF    ACTUARIES. 

Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  received  written  opinions  from  the  threat  Actuaries  of  our  country,  Hon. 
Elizur  Wrijfht  and  Mr.  Shepherd  lloniaus,  as  wt'll  as  the  opinions  of  nany  other  equally  reliable  Actuaries  arid 
Life  Insurani'o  Cnniinissioners.  In  every  case  the  report  has  been  that  our  syhtem  is  correct,  and  our  A^^s^ocia- 
tion  will  be  a  permanent  and  useful  institution. 

TWO    SYSTEMS    ANALYZED. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  systems  of  Life  Insurance  in  exii^tence  to-day.  Tlie  one  is  known  as  the  Leve 
Premium  systtni:  the  other  is  known  as  the  Assessment  system. 

ASSESSMENT    SYSTEM. 

The  Assessment  system  requires 'the  members  to  provide  for  their  losses  as  they  occur.  It  admits  of  the 
insured  heinjf  the  custodian  of  their  own  money  until  it  is  absolutely  needed;  and  its  own  weak  point,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  experience  of  th»i  pust  is  a  lack  of  co-hesivenest,  which  has  been  fully  provided  ayainst  under 
tiie  Reserve  Fund  system  of  this  Association. 

LEVEL    PREMIUM    SYSTEM. 

The  Levul  premium  system  requires  the  members^  to  provide  for  the  lo.sses  before  they  occur.  To  de- 
termine the  proper  amount  to  be  collected  in  advance,  they  have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  American 
Experience  Mortality  Table.  The  correctness  of  this  table  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  That  it,  with  the  inter- 
est on  the  excess  of  payments  ore  the  only  elements  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  cost  of  life  insurance, 
ia  a  disputed  question  to  say  the  least. 

Our  rnt^s  are  banfd  on  actual  and  «  t  asmmed  mortajitif,  as  is  the  'case  with  the  Level  Premium 
Companits,  which  require  in  advance,  three  tinier  the  actual  cost  of  insurance. 

Perfect  Sbcurity — A  certificate  in  this  Association  is  as  reliable  as  a  Government  Bond. 

CALL  ON  OR  ADDRESS 

o-    IMC.    c3-a.i^ijE:Tr, 

General  Agent  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Lifo   Association, 
iRoom  10.1  '  314  Sloutsoinery  Street,  S.  F. 


BIcn<liu|j;. 


Considering  the  immense  acreage  of  Zin- 
fandel  planted,  the  (juestion  for  the  future 
is  what  to  do  with  the  wine  when  it  comes 
to  the  market,  for  this  wine  is  rapidlj  fall- 
ing into  disfavor  with  the  consumer,  and 
so  a  question  of  blending  looms  up  before 
us  and  the  problem  has  to  be  solved:  what 
are  the  best  varieties  to  plant  to  imiirove 
our  Zinfandels  with  ?  The  answer,  of 
course,  lies  not  with  us,  but  with  every 
winemaker  in  each  varying  district,  for  as 
the  wine  varies  so  probably  will  a  different 
blend  be  required.  Of  course  it  is  the  cry 
of  a  number  that  blending  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  the  grower,  but 
again  we  assert  it  does,  and  we  also  assert 
that  the  grower  who  will  only  plant  so  that 
the  dealer  may  blend  and  with  a  superior 
bolster  up  an  inferior  wine,  will  some  day 


lament  his  confidence  ■  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes,  while  the  vineyardist  who  planted 
for  the  fame  of  his  vineyard  and  whose 
wine  is  known  to  the  public  to  be  carefully 
and  judiciously  blended  in  the  vineyard 
will  reap  his  reward.  The  merchants  have 
done-much  for  California  viticulture,  ard 
they  would  do  still  more  if  they  would  take 
moi'e  pride  in  the  future  of  California,  but 
sad  and  strange  it  is  that  they  seem  to  lack 
interest  in  what  is  going  on,  know  almost 
nothing  about  new  varieties,  and  in  but  few 
instances  can  advise  the  grower  what  to 
plant.  It  was  most  remarkable  that  at  the 
late  wine  convention,  the  city  dealers  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  whereas  all 
should  have  been  present  as  they  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interested. — Cloverdale 
Pacific  Sentinel. 

A  few  of  the  principal  city  dealers  were 
in  almost  constant  attendance. — [Ed.  Mkb- 

CHANT. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

CDiF'Xi^IOE;    32*7    IMC  .<^  X=L  ZSL  £3  a?    S  O?  fL  £3  £3  T"  . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


-MANU1''AUTUKES  THK  FOLLOWING  GEAUES  OF- 


SUGAR    AND    SYRUF: 


I  A)  Pent  CUBE  SUGAR  in  barrels  and  bags 
(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 
Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barreU 
Kne  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrels- 
Dry  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 
Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


,0^NI4 


GOLDEN  C  in  barrels 
,CV         EXTRA  C  in  barrels 


^^'d>'-^^^Jl>v^^   HALF  BARREL,  X  cent  more 
^V'^^' ^'"^^  "^t^C^  I-  For  all  kinds 

^    ^K^  Si    ^>'^h^  BOXES,  %  cent  i 


SYRUP  in  barrels. 

Do.  in  half  barrels. 

Do.  in  5  gallon  kegs] 
Do.      in  tins,  1^  gallon  each 


The  Products  Of  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  guaranteed  abeoluteiyf  pure  and  free  from  all  Chemicals  and 
Adulteratons.  ^ 


\ 
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RECUUXITIOHr. 


Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Mekchant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  April  5th : 

•  OIHcial. 

Fres.vo,  C'Al.,  April  5,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  Merchant.  —■  Dear  Sir:  Below 
is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

Jiesolved—ThVit  this  Associaticn  recognize  the  San 
Francisco  Mbrchast  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aole  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
taken  more  than  oidiuary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  agree  to  give  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  that  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  agricult'iral  implements  and  other  merchandisa 
who  wish  to  (all  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturista  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Merchant  on  a  sound  footing,  by  giving  it  a 
large  share  of  tneir  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
San  Francisco  Merchant  Publishing  Co.  for  past  fn- 
vors.  C.  F.  Rioas,  Secretary. 


WANTEn. 


AGERM.!.N  of  MIDDLEAGE,  WHO  ,  UNDER- 
stands  taking  care  of  a  Vineyard,  growing  vines 
from  single  eye  cuttings  or  any  other  method,  and 
who  is  a  practical  nurseryman  and  fruit  -  ifr  iwer, 
would  like  to  take  charge  of  a  fruit  farm  or  vitreyard 
for  some  responsible  party.  Has  references  of  thirty 
years'  standing.    Addre.-iS  ;    J.  O.  E. , 

No.  720  Chestnut  street, 

Bet.  Third  and  Fifth  streets, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


The  San  Fbancisco  Mebchant,  notwith- 
standing its  commercial  name,  is  one  of  the 
best  horticultural  papers  in  the  State.  Not 
an  issue  passes  but  it  presents  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  orchardists  and  vine- 
growers,  and  it  many  times  takes  the  lead 
in  such  matters,  distancing  in  enterprise 
,  the  special  horticultural  publications.  The 
fruit-growers  of  the  State,  no  less  than  the 
merchants,  ought  to  appreciate  and  patron- 
ize this  publication.  We  cannot  avoid  the 
belief  that  the  Merchant  has  adopted  a 
long-headed  course,  for  the  interests  of  the 
producer  and  tradesman  are  inseparably 
joined,  and  what  helps  one  helps  the  other. 
"-iJiversWe  Pr^sB  and  HortkuUuiiat. 


The  past  year  in  California  was  a  twelve- 
month of  steady  and  continuous  progress, 
despite  the  note  of  "  dtiU  times  "  sound,  d 
on  every  key  of  the  journalistic  organ.  It 
wag  a  dull  year  in  some  respects.  The 
jobbing  trade  was  dull  because  it  was  over- 
done. The  Oregon  and  North-western 
trade  being  lost  to  us,  and  the  Southern 
trade  as  good  as  gone,  "dulness"  is  the 
proper  word  to  describe  the  condition  of 
business  among  the  waiters  upon  Provi- 
dence who  constitute  the  rank  and  file  and 
officers  of  the  Mercantile  army  of  San 
Francisco.  If  there  were  "rustlers"  among 
them  trade  would  not  be  quite  so  dull,  but 
unless  business  seeks  them  on  their  own 
terms  they  will  not  seek  business  upon  the 
terms  on  which  alone  it  may  be  had.  They 
have  not  yet  realized  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  in  the  heart  of  the  world's  competition, 
and  business  will  continue  "dull"  until 
they  comprehend  that  fact  fully. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  exhibit  for 
1884,  presented  in  the  Chronicle's  admirable 
summary  in  its  New  Year's  issue,  we  are 
disposed  to  feel  satisfied  at  the  result.  The 
area  of  cultivation  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged since  1883,  and  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  planting  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards and  to  diversified  farming  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  ever  before .  Our  vint- 
age for  188i  will  probably  exceed  fifteen 
million  gallons,  which  will  be  largely  in- 
creased this  season.  Fruit  farming,  in- 
cluding the  cultivation  of  berries,  was  one 
of  the  best  paying  branches  of  husbandry 
last  year.  It  will  be  enlarged  upon  this 
year.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  to 
the  complete  success  of  the  fruit,  grape  and 
wine  industries,  and  that  is  cheap  freight 
to  Eastern  points.  Upon  this  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions.  The  railroads  place  an 
embargo  upon  fruit  transportation,  and 
thereby  prevent  those  engaged  in  viticul- 
ture and  horticulture  from  realizing  the 
highest  price  for  their  produce.  This 
should  not  be;  but  even  with  this  drawback 
the  profit  on  last  year's  fruit  crop  was  very 
considerable . 

California  was  the  banner  wheat  Stats  in 
1884,  and  although  the  fall  in  prices  told 
heavily  against  wheat  growers,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  are  able  to  hold  their 
ground  while  retaining  on  hand  the  bulk  of 
their  crop  for  higher  rates.  At  this  writing 
there  are  probably  one  million  tons  of 
wheat  available  for  export,  after  providing 
for  every  possible  contingency  in  the  home 
demand.  About  the  same  quantity  of 
breadstuffs  were  exported  in  1884  as  in 
1883,  but  the  value  of  the  exports  differed 
by  about  $6,000,000  in  the  two  years.  This 
alone  was  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
business  results  of  the  past  year.  Our  ex- 
ports decreased  in  value  but  not  in  volume, 
and  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  imports, 
although  "  able  editors  "  note  the  amounts, 
and  conclude  that  a  comparison  should  be 
made  of  vahies  only.  This  would  be  very 
misleading,  however.  There  was  a  general 
decline  in  the  price  of  merchandise  in  1884 
as  compared  with  1883,  and  the  new  tariff 
reduced  the  valuation  of  goods  by  exempt- 
ing from  duty  the  wrappings  and  packages, 
inland  transportation  to  the  port  in  the 
country  whence  foreign  merchandise  came, 
commissions,  etc.  These  items  were  all 
added  to  the  invoiced  value  of  goods  under 
the  old  tariff.  Whence  it  follows  that  an 
apparent  decrease  in  the  volume  of  our 
foreign  imports  has  deceived  superficial 
observers,    But  wljile  the  Tolqme  of  ovir 


foreign  trade  has  not  diminished  as  a  whole 
the  profits  in  handling  it  have  diminished. 
This  is  where  tha  shoe  pinches  in  San 
Francisco. 

Papulation  has  kept  on  increasing.  The 
new-comers  generally  found  their  way  into 
the  country  and  soon  made  placis  .'or  them- 
selves among  our  producers.  There  is 
abundance  of  government  and  railroad 
land  to  be  had  upon  easy  terms, and, thanks 
to  the  publicity  given  to  the  resources  of 
California  by  the  Immigration  Association, 
a  very  desirable  class  of  immigrants  is 
being  attracted  here  from  the  Eastern  States . 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the 
President,  Secretary  and  officers  of  this 
Association  for  their  loyal,  int>jlligent  and 
successful  work  in  1884.  They  have  done 
more  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  in  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  way,  than  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  every  Legislature 
that  has  assembled  at  Sacramento  since  the 
adoption  of  the  new  organic  law. 

We  avoid  going  into  details.  These  are 
foreign  to  our  purpose  and  would  occupy 
too  much  space.  We  have  stated  the 
salient  points,  and  conclude  that  1884  was 
not  such  a  bad  year  after  all.  If  our  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  farmers  would 
read  its  lesson  aright,  they  would  avoid, 
this  year,  many  of  the  errors  and  mistakes 
of  the  past  one.  Every  one  should  be 
thankful,  however,  that  so  favorable  a  re- 
port has  been  made  of  last  year's  trade  and 
industries.  The  outlook  for  1885  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  at  present. 


THE    WINE    PR«»»ICT    OF  SPAIST. 


We  have  read,  copied  in  quite  a  number 
of  papers  from  Mr.  Clayton's  list,  publish- 
ed in  his  Wine  and  Fruit  Grower,  that  the 
wine  crop  in  Spain  had  been  66,000,000 
gallons .  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Clayton  for- 
got a  zero  behind  that  figure.  Spain  ha? 
been  for  many  years,  and  in  fact  is  now  the 
third  largest  wme-ijrodueing  country,  in- 
stead of  tlie  seventh  as  recorded  by  the 
Wine  and  Fruit  Grower.  The  list,  if  other- 
wise correct,  will  have  to  be  as  follows  : 

Product  of  Gallons. 

France 1,176.000,000 

Italy 770,000,000 

Sp.iin 660,000,000 

Hungary 221,000,000 

Portugal 111.000,C'00 

Austria 85,000,000 

Germany  76,000,000 

Russia 45,000,000 

Switzerland 30,000,000 

United  States        28,000,000 

Greece 26,000,000 

Turkey 22,000,000 

Spain  shipped,  in  1883,  715,075,895  litres 
or  189,000,000  gallons  of  ordinary  red 
wines,  declared  value,  $50,065,000  ;  and 
41,362,845  litres  or  10,926,810  gallons  of 
fine  wines,  declared  value,  $15,137,092, 
according  to  official  Custom  House  statist- 
ics. Fresh  grapes  were  exported  from 
Sjjain  in  1883  amounting  to  37,000,000 
pounds,  declared  value,  $987,831;  and 
raisins  amounting  to  75,000,000  pounds, 
declared  value,  $4,646,449.  Spain  im- 
ported 2,285,068  litres  or  86,500  gallons  of 
wine,  valued  at  $540,502,  and  6,382,500 
litres  or  1,686,065  gallons  of  spirits  valued 
at  $10,039,976.  The  export  of  grape  spirit 
from  Spain  was,  in  1883,  3,930,559  litres, 
or  1,038,201  gallons,  at  a  value  of  $514,783. 


The  Committee  on  the  Culture  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Grape  Vines,  appointed 
at  the  Legislature,  consists  of  H  A.  Pellet 
(Chairman).  .J.  Banbury,  W.  T.  Patterson, 
J.  F.  Black,  F,  J.  Woodward,  J.  ,],  ^wnj-ne, 
M.  E,  C,  Mttndfty, 


THK     1,K«I1SI,ATVUE. 


The  Democracy  wrecked  their  ship  o£ 
State  in  the  extra  session  of  1884,  and  the 
Republicans  are  doing  their  "  level  best '' 
to  destroy  the  prestige  of  their  party  in  the 
regular  session  of  1885.  The  delay  in' 
organizing  the  Senate  and  proceeding  with 
business  is  wholly  inexcusable.  When  the 
roll  of  Senators  was  called  the  Senate 
should  have  proceeded  to  permanent  or- 
ganization. There  was  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  have  been  done  the  day 
following  at  the  very  furthest  ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  the  Senators  devoted  them- 
selves to  framing  devices  for  postponement 
and  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
back  the  election  of  a  U.  S.  Senator  to 
succeed  Farley.  This  was  a  failure  ol 
public  duty,  and  the  people  of  California 
will  hold  the  dominant  party  in  the  Legis- 
lature responsible  for  it. 

There  is  a  multiplicity  of  business  to  b« 
transacted  in  the  session  which  cannol 
wait  for  two  yeais,  and  the  State  is  not 
prepared  to  sanction  the  expense  of  ai 
extra  session  to  do  work  which  should  hav« 
been  disposed  of  at  this  one.  The  finances  ol 
the  State  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, aiid  to  permit  them  to  remain 
longer  than  can  be  avoided  would  be  a  dls 
grace  to  the  Commonwealth.  Accordint 
to  the  Controller's  report  the  State  ha( 
already  made  default,  owing  to  neglect  bi 
the  last  Legislature  to  make  jjrovision  foi 
the  payment  of  maturing  bonds  or  for  th( 
State  Prison.  The  regular  session  onlj 
lasts  sixty  days,  and  therefore  every  hour 
is  precious  if  the  Legislature  is  to  pass  any 
bills  and  appropriate  money  to  redeem  the 
public  credit  and  put  the  finances  of  tbe 
Commonwealth  on  a  safe  basis  for  tho 
future.  It  is  expected  that  bills  apptrtain- 
iug  to  irrigation,  taxation,  and  railroad 
freights  and  fares  will  be  inlroduced.  A 
pilotage  bill  will  likewise  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  Mr.  Perkins  will  be  able  to  lobby 
against  reduction  whether  he  is  honored  by 
election  to  the  U  .  S.  Senate  or  not.  It  is 
understood  that  his  business  firm  is  agr<'e- 
able  that  the  pilots  should  reduce  their  pi  r- 
tion  of  the  pilotage  dues  to  25  per  cent  of 
their  present  average  earnings,  but  insists 
upon  itself  receiving  55  per  cent  as  uiuh  r 
the  existing  arrangements  with  the 
pilots.  This  payment  is  the  result  of  a 
compact  with  the  tug-boat  monopoly,  while 
Mr.  Perkins  was  Governor;  and  as  all 
charges  upon  shipping  are  ultimately  paid 
by  the  whept-growers  who  find  cargoes  for 
them,  country  members  of  the  Legislature 
may  figure  out  the  toUage  which  that  gen- 
tleman's business  partners  levy  on  all  the 
products  of  their  fields  passing  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  No  service  whatever  is  ren- 
dered to  the  pilots  by  the  tug-boat  monop- 
oly, and  therefore  the  pilotage  should  be 
reduced,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  by  60 
per  cent — 5  per  cent  from  the  pilots,  and 
55  per  cent  from  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co., 
who  do  nothing  in  the  world  to  earn  it. 


An  error  occurred  in  some  of  the  figures 
quoted  in  the  article,  in  our  last  issue,  re- 
ferring to  the  success  of  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve Fund  Lite  Association.  The  para- 
graph should  have  read  as  follows  :  The 
total  business  up  to  date  was  something  in 
excess  of  $110,000,000  (not  $110,000).  The 
cash  surplus  is  $300,000  and  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  $800  a  day.  During  the  past 
four  years  (not  one  year)  no  less  than  Sl,- 
100,000  was  paid  in  dea'th  claims  ancl  in  no 
case  was  a  claimant  kept  waiting. 


i.  January  16,  1885 


^T 


SAK   TRAi^OISCO   MERCHANT. 
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WIKTE       IHAKINO        AN»       SPURIOUS 
WII«K!«. 

The  late  election,  so  far  as  the  Eepub- 
n  party  could  make  it,  turned  upon  the 

riff,  and  the  defeat  of  its  national  ticket 
was  somewhat  ominous.  But  we  do  not 
apprehend  any  great  danger  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  ticket.  It  is  not  a 
free  trade  party  any  more  than  the  Repub- 
lican party  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
yiewrt  of  th;  extremists  in  the  Dumooraey, 
a  sense  of  responsibility  will  keep  the  lend- 
ers within  bounds.  If  changes  are  made 
they  will  not  be  sudflen,  or  such  as  can 
hurt  any  of  our  Coast  industries.  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  tariff  legisla- 
tion will  be  attempted  either  this  or  the  fol- 
lowing session  of  Congress.  There  are 
other  questions  of  a  far  more  pressing 
nature  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  tariff  can 
afford  to  stand  where  the  Republican  Con- 
gress left  it  in  1883  so  far  as  dutiis  are  con- 
cerned. 

But  there  is  a  point  which  should  be 
brought  before  Congress  with  a  view  to 
legislation,  and  altliough  not  a  tariff  issue, 
it  is  closely  allied  to  it.  We  refer  to  the 
importation  and  manufacture  of  spurious 
and  adulterated  wine.  This  is  a  crying 
evil,  which  affects  not  only  the  health  of 
the  people  but  operates  prejudicially  to  the 
wine  interests  of  this  country.  The  vast 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  viticulture 
and  wine  making  in  California,  and  the 
continuous  development  of  this  industry, 
render  it  imperative  upon  our  vignerons  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  mattir.  They  should 
not  content  themselves  with  mere  expostu- 
lation but  should  take  steps  to  have  their 
views  presented  to  Congress  in  a  forcible 
and'  telling  way.  They  need  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  tariff  if  they  can  pro- 
cure the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting 
the  importation,  and  taxing  home  manu- 
factures of  spurious  wine.  The  quantity  of 
genuine  wine  produced  in  Europe  does  not 
nearly  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  that 
Continent  and  England,  much,  less  the  ex- 
port demand  for  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Resort  is  therefore  had 
to  the  fabrication  of  wine,  entirely  innocent 
of  any  vinous  product,  or  it  may  be  that  a 
small  percentage  of  genuiue  wine  is  added 
to  a  IrtVge  percentage  of  water  and  chemi- 
cals. These  vile  and  unwholesome  com- 
pounds are  placed  on  the  market  and  sold 
for  genuine  wine,  and  enter  into  competi- 
tion in  this  country  with  the  produce  of 
our  vineyards. 

Congress  should  absolutely  prohibit, under 
severe  penalties,  the  importation  of  any 
made  or  adulterated  wines.  If  that  were 
done  a  policy  of  reprisal  against  France 
and  Germany  would  be  entered  upon  which 
would  benefit  this  State  very  materially, 
and  would  not  hurt  honest  wine-makers  in 
the  countries  named.  It  would  compel 
chemical  wine-makers  to  find  a  market  for 
their  drugs  at  home,  or  ship  them  to  South 
and  Central  America,  Africa,  India  and 
Australia.  It  should  likewise  pass  a  law 
imposing  a  heavy  internal  revenue  tax 
upon  all  spurious  wines  made  in  this  coun- 
try. This  would  not  be  any  hardship  upon 
the  manufacturers,  whose  business  it  is  de- 
liberately to  deceive  and  cheat.  Why  this 
fraudulent  class  of  business  has  not  been 
suppressed  long  ago  is  one  of  those  problems 
in  legislation  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
although  it  may  be.  urged  that  it  properly 
falls  within  the  scope  of  State  legislation. 
But  although  the  State  can  undoubtedly 
prohibit  the  sale  of  adultered  or  fraudulent 
made  up  food  and  drink  products,  it  is  very 


loth  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  "busi- 
ness," and  it  so  happens  that  nothing  has 
b(  en  done  to  protect  the  honest  wine- 
making  interest  of  the  country  by  any  State 
of  the  Union  so  far  as  we  know.  Congress, 
as  already  indicated,  can  reach  the  point 
indirectly.  Let  all  native  wines  remain 
free  of  internal  revenue  tax,  but  let  all 
imitation  wine,  or  wines  with  any  adulter- 
ation whatever,  be  heavily  taxed,  and  let 
the  law  be  strictly  enforced.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  required  that  wine,  genuine  or 
imitation,  should  be  properly  labeled  so 
that  purchasers  might  know  what  they  are 
buying. 

But  as  the  California  Legislature  is  now 
in  ses.sion,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  secure  suitable  legisla- 
tion upon  this  point  before  adjournment. 
There  are  many  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture interested  in  this  question,  and  they 
would  see  to  it  that  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  spurious  or  adulterated  wine,  or  the 
use  of  false  or  imitation  labels,  once  intro- 
duced, would  not  be  buried  on  the  file. 
Governor  Stoneman  is  himself  a  prac- 
tical grape-grower  and  wine  maker  and 
would  be  in  full  sympathy  with  such  a 
measure. 

The  recent  poisoning,  in  New  York,  of 
Martin  J.  Ryan  through  drinking  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  so-called  Cali- 
fornia port  wine,  clearly  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  vigorous  measure  against  the 
fraudulent  manufacturers  of  these  spurious 
concoctions. 


BU1,B     VIKK.S. 


In  the  last  few  years  there  was  quite  an 
excitement  in  France,  and  a  desire  to  see 
results  spread  over  other  grape  growing 
countries,  with  regard  to  the  bulb  vines, 
classed  since  as  Ampelocissus  Rocheana 
Planch,  which  had  been  received  first  from 
Central  Africa  by  Mr.  E.Roche  in  Mar- 
seilles. This  gentleman  cultivated  and 
succeeded  in  growing  and  fruiting  the  same 
in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Planchon  found  the 
same  plant  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Museum 
of  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Cissus  incisa 
Nutall,  originally  from  Texas.  The  berries 
are  in  the  beginning  grass  green  and  of  an 
oval  shape,  thinning  towards  the  extremity 
and,  when  ripe,  of  quite  black  color  and 
perfectly  round  in  shape.  The  pulpous 
fruit  is  slightly  sweet,  without  a  decided 
savor  and  the  after  taste  is  unpleasant. 
The  bulbs  of  the  young  plant  are  oval, 
thinning  toward  both  extremities,  and  con- 
tain white  even  cells  without  any  observ- 
able woody  fibers.  The  mass  of  cells  is 
without  acid  and  without  a  pronounced 
taste.  The  result  thus  far  is  a  meager  one. 
If  the  bulbs  are  of  any  service  it  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  Probably  the  leaves 
may  be  used  like  spinach,  as  they  have  a 
singularly  sour  taste.  In  Paris  the  climate 
kills  the  plant  which  perishes  frozen  down 
to  the  roots  in  the  Winter.  The  plant  is 
a  creeper,  clinging  by  itself,  like  the  com- 
mon ampelopsis,  to  a  wall  when  planted 
near  the  same.  To  make  wine  of  the 
bulbous  vine  seems  to  be  a  useless  effort. 
This  is  what  French  technical  papers  tell 
us  about  the  plant. 


By  the  Oceanic  Co.'s  steamer  Alameda, 
which  sailed  yesterday,  Mr.  C .  A.  Wetmore 
sent  to  Honolulu,  to  Mr.  John  Kidwell, 
nearly  3000  cuttings  of  vines  of  fifteen 
different  choice  varieties.  Black  Hamburg 
and  Muscat  were  specially  ordered,  the 
selection  of  the  remainder  being  left  to  our 
Chief  ViticuUnraJ  Officer, 


A    VITICl'LTVRAl,    IJrVESTIGATlOSr. 

The  San  Jose  Herald  of  the  6th  inst. 
published  a  grossly  false  series  of  state- 
ments reflecting  upon  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission,  which  appears  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  mind  of  some  person  who  has 
had  a  personal  axe  to  grind  and  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  strict  impartiality  that 
controlled  the  last  State  Viticultural  Con- 
vention. The  officers  of  the  Commission 
have  called  upon  the  Local  Resident  In- 
spectors of  Santa  Clara  County  to  institute 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter and  have  requested  Mr.  R.  T.  Pierce, 
Inspector  at  Santa  Clara,  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Inspectors  to  co-operate  in  the  work, 
sending  to  each  one  a  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation, which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Portal, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

J.  B.  J.  Portal,  Esq.,  Local  Resident 
Viticultural  Inspector,  San  Jose — Deab  Sik; 
As  Local  Resident  Inspector,  it  is  your  duty 
to  co-operate  with  this  Commission  in 
securing  harmony  of  effort  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  viticultural  industries  of  the 
State  and  to  truly  represent  the  interests  of 
your  own  stction  —  for  which  you  were 
appointed.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
specifically  state  in  writing  to  this  Board 
any  causes  of  complaint,  which  you  may 
have  had  reason  to  take  notice  of,respecting 
the  management  of  the  Third  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention,  and  to  explain 
specifically  whatever  good  reason  you  may 
have  had  for  recent  criticisms  of  the  officers 
of  the  Commis.sion  made  public  by  you.  It 
is  reported  here  that  you  were  the  author 
of,  or  caused  to  be  published  in  the  San 
Jo£e  Ihrdld  of  the  6th  inst.,  an  article  con- 
taining statements,  which  are  not  only 
libelous  but  are  calculated  to  injure  the 
work  with  which  you  are  officially  con- 
nected ;  we  trust  that  this  report  is  a  mis- 
take and  that  you  will  make  such  investi- 
gations as  shall  disclose  all  the  truth  and 
assist  us  in  preserving  harmony  of  action 
throughout  the  State. 

As  yon  know  personally  that  no  county 
in  the  State  has  been  so  thoroughly  studied 
by  this  Commission  as  Santa  Clara,  mainly 
because  we  have  found  there  many  valu- 
able varieties  of  vines,  which  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  making  known  to  vine- 
growers  in  other  sections,  you  are  most 
competent  to  make  public  correction  of  the 
false  statements  that  the  Herald  has  been 
induced  by  some  one  to  publish ;  the  Herald 
no  doubt  desires  to  give  correct  informa- 
tion to  its  readers,  and  does  not  wish  to 
become  responsible  for  libelous  falsehoods. 

An  action  for  libel  against  the  person, 
who  may  cause  such  articles  to  be  pub- 
lished, will  not  advance  our  interests  ;  the 
true  course  for  you  to  pursue  is  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  author  aiSd  convince 
him  that  an  honorable  reparation  of  the 
fault  committed  should  be  published. 

So  far  as  any  personal  grievances  of  your 
own  may  be  concerned,  if  you  will  report 
them  specifically  to  this  Board,  they  will  be 
fully  investigated  and  you  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  your  own 
behalf. 

You  and  all  other  Inspectors  are  request- 
ed to  report  to  this  Commission  any  fraud- 
ulent transactions  that  you  may  discover 
relating  to  the  distribution  throughout  the 
State  of  vines,  or  cuttings  for  propagation, 
in  Older  that  we  may  give  ample  protection 
to  the  public  against  imposition,  and  fur- 
nish planters  with  information  upon  which 
they  may  obtain  redress  through  the  courts, 
Vigilanpe  pi;  the  part  of   Inspectors  may 


prevent  imposition  and  the  commission  of 
such  crimes  as  that  of  "obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses;"  this  will  apply 
not  only  to  the  sale  of  vine  stocks,  but 
also  to  the  products  of  vineyards  sold  under 
false  labels.        Yours  Respectfully, 

Chas.  a.  Wbtmoke, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 
San  Francisco,  January  11,  1885. 

HAWAIIAN      TKKATY  ...  THE      BICE 
AKOUMEMT. 


The  Meechant,  in  its  last  issue,  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  the  Hawaiian  Treaty 
as  illustrated  by  the  market  price  of  rice  at 
San  Francisco  from  1870  to  1883  inclusive. 
It  demonstrated  that  the  consumers  of  rice 
in  the  United  States  had  been  benefitted 
by  the  operation  of  the  treaty  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  two  cents  per  pound.  None 
of  the  anti-treaty  newspapers  ventured  to 
challenge  our  figures  or  dispute  our  conclu- 
sions. But  we  find,  on  a  perusal  of  our 
Honolulu  exchanges,  that  the  Pacific  Com- 
mercial Advirliser  takes  a  very  peculiar 
view  of  the  rice  question,  and  one  which 
the  facts  do  not  warrant.  Our  Honolulu 
contemporary  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  Hawaiian  rice  is  lower  in  iirice 
than  China  rice  therefore  it  is  consumed 
by  Chinese  on  this  Coast.  In  other  words, 
that  the  Hawaiian  Treaty  inures  to  the 
advantage  of  Chinamen  in  California. 
Were  this  the  only  argument  in  favor  of 
the  treaty  it  could  not  be  sustained  for  a 
moment,  and  indeed  the  Advertiser  has  in- 
jured instead  of  strengthening  the  treaty. 
The  Chinese  import  their  own  rice,  and, 
being  excluiive  traders,  stick  to  the  home 
supply.  This  will  be  understood  when  we 
state  that  the  rice  imports  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports  last  fiscal  year,  from  China 
mainly,  exceeded  the  total  Hawaiian  rice 
imports  by  1,280,619  pounds.  Chinese 
rice  also  ranges  a  cent  per  pound  over 
Hawaiian.  The  argument  based  upon 
cheapening  rice  to  Chinamen  therefore  is 
without  the  slightest  weight;  but  it  is  cal- 
eulated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  iu 
the  present  stage  of  the  discussion,  because 
Americans  are  not  disjDosed  to  make  tariff 
concessions  to  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of 
cheapening  the  cost  of  living  to  Chinese 
laborers  in  California.  Fortunately  the 
Advertiser's  statement  is  false. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  HA  WAIIAKT  TRADE 


The  tonnage  statistics  of  San  Francisco, 
published  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  trade 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Duiing  1884  the 
European  ports,  including  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  were  represented  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  101  sailing  vessels;  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  trade  was  represented  by  100  sail 
vessels.  Of  course  the  tonnage  was  iu 
favor  of  Europe,  but  Hawaii  stands  sixth 
on  the  list  of  all  countries.  If  the  steam- 
ship tonnage  exclusively  engaged  in  the  ^ 
Hawaiian  trade  w«re  added,  the  total  for 
1884  would  be  104,  i08  tons,  which  would 
make  it  third  for  tonnage  on  the  list,  Europe 
and  Australia  alone  exceeding  it .  Omitting 
China,  the  passenger  travel  with  Hawaii 
in  1884  was  only  slightly  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  neighboring  province  of  British 
Columbia,  while  .Australia  and  New  Zeal- 
and were  one  thousand  less. 


The  imports  of  raw  silk  at  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  for  the  month 
of  December,  1884,  were  1926  bales,  $1,- 
120,199.  Imports  of  waste  silk  and  pierced 
cocoons  in  'same  period,  149  packages, 
132,424, 
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OLIVE  CULTURE. 


A   Correction  from    Mr.i' Pohndorff. 


Cultivstion  in  Spain— Th«  Queition!  of  Profit 
In  Olive  Growing. 


Editob  Mebchant  :     Mr.  J.  C.  Closs  of 
Auburn  was  kind  enough  to  call  my  atten- 
tion to  an  error  I  committed  in  my  treatise 
on  olive  culture,  on  page  30  paragraph  84. 
I  stated  there  that  the  extreme  cold,  which 
can   be  endured   by   some  olive  varieties, 
seems  to  be  7  to  8  degrees  below  zero  on 
the  Centigrade  thermometer  of  Celsius,  or 
about  21  to  22  degrees  Fahrenheit,  whereas 
7  to  8  degrees  are  in  reality  17.6  to  19.4  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.      This   correction  is   of 
some  importance,  inasmuch  as  some  per- 
sons  who   in   high   locations  would  like  to 
cultivate  the  olive  tree  might  be  deterred 
from   doing  so   because   the    thermometar 
will  reach  there  at  times   21   degrees.     Mr. 
Closs  states,  that  in  Auburn  the  thermom- 
eter has  been   down  as  low  as  20  degrees 
and  the  olive  trees  did  not  in  the  least  re- 
sent themselves    from    that    temperature, 
having  this  year   even   a  most   abundant 
crop.     In  this  connection   I   might  remark 
that   a  temperature,  lower  than  17.6,  not 
accompanied  by  a  strong  air  current,  may 
be  just  as  safe  for  hardy  varieti*^,  and  that 
the  example  of  Auburn  may  be  guiding  for 
other  regions.     The  foothills  will  be  privi- 
leged  locations  for  olive   culture.      Ther- 
mometrical   changes    should    be   observed 
and  recorded,  in   order  to   study  these  cir- 
cumstances for  gaining  experience,  upon 
which  to  found  safety   for  planting  the  va- 
rieties that  are  best  adapted  to   each  parti- 
cular  situation.      Our  Mission   olive   will 
answer  the  purpose  of   a   stock  for  grafting 
other  varieties  on,  as  long   as  we  have  not 
an  abundant  supply  of  and   are   not  well 
versed  in  newly  introduced  varieties. 

For  a  safe  variety,  as  to  resistance  of 
frost,  the  Empeltre  is  sure  to  serve  for  ex- 
posed locations.  Even  the  Manzanillo  ap- 
pears perfectly  safe,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
its  continued  favor  for  transplantation  from 
the  South  of  Spain  to  the  northermost  part 
of  that  country,  Aragon,  where  on  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  considerable 
height,  that  splendid  bearer  of  queen  olives 
prospers  and  is  considered  very  safe.  It  is 
one  of  those  varieties  that  matures  its  large 
fruit  very  early  and  without  the  need  of  an 
extra  dose  of  heat.  It  stands  in  the  region 
cited  in  the  snow,  which  often  lays  for  a 
week  unmolten,  with  the  ground  covered 
with  frozen  moisture,  and  does  not  suffer 
from  it. 

About  varieties  expected  to  be  sent  me 
from  Spain  and  Italy  I  have  news  as  yet 
only  from  Aragonese  varieties,  among 
which  are  Empeltre  and  Herbequin,  the 
latter  a  poor  bearer,  but  apparently  an  ex- 
cellent stock  for  the  coldest  regions,  as  it 
was  in  the  heaviest  frosts  known  in  Spain, 
in  the  Winter  of  1795,  the  only  variety  that 
stood  unscathed.  As  far  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  several  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  olive  trees  yielded  a  very 
good  crop.  Would  there  were  a  hundred 
olive  trees  for  every  one  already  planted 
and  yielding  ;  there  w6nld  be  value  in  the 
aggregate.  f.  PoH.VDOBrr. 


ITS   CULTIVATION    IN    SPAIN. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Horatio  P.  Liver- 
more  of  the  Natoma  Water  &  Mining  Com- 
pany for  an  opportunity  to  peruse  a  Spanish 
work  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Olive  in  Spain,  and  the  method 
of  its  improvement,"  by  Don  Jos^  de  Hi- 
dalgo Tablada,  Madrid,  1870. 

To  give  a  full  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  its  systematic  treatment  of  the  olive, 
from   the   time   of  its   discovery,  and  the 
successive  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
its  cultivation,  which  are  shown  not  to  have 
as  yet  been  fully  developed  to  perfection, 
requires   a    full   translation    of   the   whole 
book,   which    would   be    of   great  value  to 
the  State    of     California,    and     could    be 
furnished     at     a     moderate     cost.       The 
limited    extent    to     which  the   cultivation 
of  the  olive    in    this  State,  so  far  as  car 
ried    cut,     has    shown     the  great    profits 
to  be    derived    from     its    proper    culture, 
and     a    large    number    of     agriculturists 
who    for    years    past    have    been    seeking 
for  ample  and  trustworthy  information  for 
their  guidance,  would  hail  with  great  en- 
thusiasm the  publication  of   a   competent 
translation  of  the  book  written  by  Hidalgo 
Tablada.     Permi.ssion   to    make    a   foreign 
translation,  must,  it  is   presumed,  be  ob- 
tained from  the  author,  but  could  be  had 
doubtless  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  book  has  been  dedicated  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Senor  D.  Ignacio  Vazquez,  a  large 
and  wealthy  proprietor,  who  has  always 
been  working  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  has  occupied 
himself  extensively  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  olive. 

The  introduction   written  for  the  book 
speaks  of  Spain  as  situated  in  the  best  re 
gion  of  Europe,  uniting  by  the  fact  of  its 
situation,  all  classes  of  climates,  and  per- 
mitting the  cultivation  of  all  jilants  and  all 
agricultural    flora.     Among  these,    distin- 
guished by  its  importance  and  great  value, 
is  the  olive,  of  which  wo  are  going  to  speak. 
It  receives  its  economical   and  commercial 
consideration  as  a  product  of  the  land;  its 
value,  from  the  difficulty  of  production  with- 
out limit,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for  its 
use.     Olive  oil  by  its  application,  is  neces- 
sary for  industry    and    for    f..od.      It    ig 
known,  however,  how  small  is  the  whole  of 
the   general   olive   region,   relative   to   the 
existing  consumption  of  the  oil.     Of  this 
limited  region  Spain  alone  possesses  three- 
fourths,  and  if  she  does  not  appreciate  this 
invaluable  advantage,  which  none  can  dis- 
pute with  her,  and  which  soil  and  climate 
render  secure  from  variation  ;  if  she  does 
derive  from  her  advantage   all  the   profit 
that  she  might,  it  is  because  unfortunately 
she  has  not  had  the  discretion  to  see  that, 
before  thinking  of  following  the  example  of 
England  in  her  industries,  she  should  en- 
deavor to  carry  to  perfection  those  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  that  are  of  most  value 
and    which    are    the    greatest  support  in 
making  a  nation  independent  and  rich. 

If  other  nations,  unable  to  produce  olive 
oil  on  'account  of  the  climate  not  permit- 
ting it,  have  used  herbaceous  plants  be- 
cause their  seeds  allow  of  their  being  sub- 
stituted, these  oils  do  not  realize  the  qual- 
ities of  the  olive;  also  the  limited  quantity 
of  suitable  land,  the  greater  part  of  which 
belongs  to  this  country,  compel  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  fellow  countrymen  to 
the  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive. 

There  are  many  faults  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  which  cannot  be  remedied. 
We  divide  this  second  edition  into  the  fol- 
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lowing  chapters  under  the  following  head- 
ings : 

1- — Climate  in  general,  relating  to  olives. 
2. — Varieties  of  the  olive.  3.— Increased 
number  of  kinds.  4. — Felling  of  trees- 
pruning —  cleansing  —  freeing  from  dirt. 
5. — Security— manure.  6.— Sickness  of  the 
olive.  7. — Crops  and  gathering  of  the  fruit 
— production  of  oil — index  of  the  materials. 
We  think  that  it  is  more  useful  to  em- 
ploy the  leaves  of  a  book  in  giving  rules 
applicable  to  the  principle  subject,  instead 
of  making  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
erudition,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
planation given  in  our  "  Essay  on  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Olive . ' '  As  to  the  substance 
of  the  book  following  the  above  prelimin- 
ary sketch,  it  is  useless  to  furnish  isolated 
quotations,  the  whole  must  be  read  in  the 
original,  or  in  a  translation.  Of  its  great 
value  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  and  the 
index  of  the  subjects  forming  the  substance 
of  the  treatise,  will  convey  the  only  idea 
that  can  be  furnished  in  a  cursory  notice  of 
its  contents. 

Chapter  First— Gives  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  climate,  and  its  special  bearing 
on  the  olive.  Under  this  heading  there  are 
forty-seven  different  points  and  conditions 
considered. 

Chapter  Second— Is  taken  up  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  varieties  of  the 
olive,  under  which  over  sixty  special  kinds 
are  treated  of. 

Chapter  Third— Treats  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  olive  in  its  different  adaptations 
in  various  directions,  and  includes  twenty- 
two  separate  paragraphs. 

Chapter  Fourth—  Gives  an  account  of  the 
cutting  and  pruning  of  the  tree,  and  lop- 
ping off  of  branches,  including  the  clean- 
sing and  freeing  of  the  trees  from  dirt,  com- 
prising eighteen  paragraphs  on  various 
changes . 

Chapter  Fifth— Explains  methods  for  the 
security  of  the  trees  from  all  the  various 
risks  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  gives  ad- 
vice on  the  proper  method  of  manuring. 
In  this  section  there  are  three  divisions. 

Chapter  Sixth— Is  taken  up  with  the 
dangers  and  risks  to  which  the  olive  is  ex- 
posed, partly  from  natural  causes,  but 
chiefly  by  animals,  insects,  wrong  treat- 
ment, and  various  other  causes,  all  in- 
cluded in  twenty  different  sections. 

Chapter  Seventh— Under  six  paragraphs, 
describes  the  crops  of  fruit,  and  modes  of 
collection. 

The  illustrations,  showing  the  fruit, 
hojas  (leaves  of  trees  and  plants),  huesos 
(stone,  core,  kernels,  etc.),  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  those  understanding  the 
subject  matter.  The  letter-press  explana- 
tions show  a  profound  and  exhaustive 
scientific  study,  and  knowledge  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  olive.  To  those  who  are 
not  conversant  with  Spanish,  the  only  re- 
course must  be  to  some  possible  transla- 
tion. 


THE   QDESTION   OF  PKOFIT. 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb  that  an  olive 
grove  is  a  "gold  mine  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth."  Throughout*  Italy  and  many  por- 
tions of  Europe  olive  oil  is  to  the  people 
what  butter  is  to  Americans.  Pure  olive 
oil,  which  not  one  American  in  ten  thous- 
and has  tasted,  is  a  most  delicious  and 
healthful  food,  superior  to  butter  for  most 
purposes  of  cookery.  The  prejudice 
against  olive  oil  is  destined  to  die  away, 
and  in  time  the  consumption  of  it  in  this 
country  must  enormously  increase.  There 
need  scarcely  be  any  fear  that  the  American 


market  will  ever  get  overstocked.  In  Italy 
alone  two  and  a  quarter  million  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  olive,  and  the  annual  yield 
of  oil  is  about  ninety  million  gallons.  One 
Italian  Consul  writes  that  no  unadulterated 
olive  oiljis  exported  from  Italy,  and  statist 
ics  show  that  not  enough  genuine  olive  oil, 
fit  for  table  use,  is  produced  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  world.  Much  that  is  sold  as 
olive  oil  is  the  oil  from  the  cotton  seed  or 
sesame  seed.  Hog's  lard  is  shipped  to 
Italy  from  America  and  comes  back  in  bot- 
tles labeled  "Olive  Oil . ''  These  facts  have 
an  important  bearing,  upon  the  question  of 
future  profits  from  olive  groves  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  profit  in  olive  culture  for  oil  dt- 
pends  greatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct. In  California  the  best  known  and 
most  successful  olive  grower  is  Elwood 
Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara.  He  began 
twelve  years  ago  by  planting  a  thousand 
trees.  Now  he  has  6,000  trees,  covering  60 
acres,  and  they  are  nearly  all  in  bearing.  He 
turns  out  50,000  bottles  of  oil  annually, 
which  brings  a  higher  price  than  any  im- 
ported  oil.  It  is  qaot.;d  in  San  Francisco 
prices  current  at  $13  50  per  dozen  quarts. 
A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the 
present  yield  of  his  trees,  at  the  quoted 
rate,  would  be  over  $56,000,  or  nearly 
$1,000  per  acre,  although  many  of  his 
trees  have  just  come  into  bearing.  Mr. 
Cooper  fears  no  competition,  and  warmly 
advocates  olive  culture  in  California.  W. 
A.  Hayue  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  has 
this  season  planted  fifty  thousand  cutting?,  : 
which  would  be  enough  for  500  acres. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  California  the 
olive  tree  yields  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
berries,  and  that  here  they  furnish  a  much 
better  quality  of  oil,  than  in  Europe.  ■ 
Some  of  Mr.  Cooper's  trees  produced  as 
much  as  two  gallons  of  berries  at  the  age 
of  four  years.  A  few  trees  came  into 
bearing  the  third  year.  When  eight  years 
old  a  number  yielded  forty  gallons  of  ber- 
ries each.  The  olive  tree  matures  slowly, 
and  may  be  expected  to  steadily  increase  its 
product  until' at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
It  bears  for  centuries.  Its  habit  is  to  give 
a  large  crop  every  second  year. 

According  to  the  consular  reports,  a  gal- 
lon of  berries  weighs  about  eight  pounds, 
and  yields  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  oil . 
The  reports  vary  greatly  in  their  estimates 
of  the  profit  of  olive  culture  abroad.  It  is 
very  meager  compared  to  the  returns  in 
California.  In  Tuscany  the  value  of  the 
average  annual  yield  of  mature  trees  is 
given  at  $62  per  acre.  In  Sardinia  the 
yield  of  berries  is  reckoned  at  only  76  gal- 
lons per  acre.  In  Spain  the  best  net  an- 
nual income  from  the  finest  olive  groves  is 
placed  at  $58  per  acre. 

In  conclusion,  this  quotation  from  the 
report  of  Felix  A.  Matthews,  United  States 
Consul  at  Tangier,  Moitoco,  in  Africa 
where  the  olive  is  extensively  grown,  may 
be  presented  as  expressing  not  too  sanguine 
a  view  of  the  possibilities  of  olive  culture  in 
California.  He  says  :  "  The  great  value 
and  importance  of  the  olive  tree  is  that  it 
will  thrive  and  prosper  in  soils  where  noth- 
ing else  of  value  would  grow.  Those  dry 
soils  of  arid  aspect  in  many  parts  of  Cali- 
uia  are  the  genuine  lands  for  raising  the 
most  productive  forests  of  olives,  worth  in 
due  time  and  at  no  distant  period,  millions 
of  money.  In  Africa,  in  Greece,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Spain,  lands  once  abandoned 
for  their  sterility  are  now  the  source  of 
wealth  and  revenue  to  communities  and  to 
the  Government.'' — Sacramento  B(s, 
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VITICUliTURAI<    STATISTICS. 


In  on  exhiiustivo  article  on  the  wiui'K 
ftuO.  vines  of  Califoruia  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
January  1st. — a  daily  issue  that  has  never 
n  excelled  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
vast  amount  of  carefully  compiled  iuforma- 
lion  concerning  the  resources  uud  produc- 
B6n.-t  of  California — the  following  interest- 
ing statistics  are  given.  A  few  necessary 
ourrections  have  been  made  in  the  figures. 

INCREASE    OF    ACEEAGE. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  progress  of 
viticulture  went  on  almost  umuarked,  and 
no.  statistics  have  been  preserved  to  show 
tbe  gradual  growth  of  vine  growing  and 
wine-making  in  California.  The  generally 
received  estimate  is  that  from  (say)  1854  to 
1880  there  were  from  50,000  to  00,000  acres 
|i  1  vin/s.  Ever  since  that  year  the  figures 
have  been  by  no  means  exact,  but  from  the 
diffr;nt  calculations  of  the  Chief  Viticult- 
ural  Officer  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners  thi 
following  tables  have  been  compiled  : 
Bara»zthij's 


Kstimatr. 
Acres 
I'rior  to  1880...   «U,O0(l 

1880 10.00(1 

18H1 15,00(1 

ISS'i '20,00(. 

1883 30,00!) 

1884 2o,00 


Wetinore'g   Entimat'. 
Acres. 
Prior  to  1 881 , . .    60,000 

18SI 10,000 

188a 3.5,000 

1883 3.">,000 

1884  (about)..       30,0(M) 

Total 170,000 

Total 100,000 

Even  these  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  ai- 

precise,  nor  do  the  makers  of  the  estimates 

contend   that   they  are,    Haraszthy's   later 

opinion  being  that  there  are  to-day  1<1:0,00(, 

acres   of    vineyards    in    this   State.     Thin. 

acreage,  of  course,  must  not  be  understood 

AS   meaniug   that  the    aggregate   is  that  of 

the  mature  vineyards.    Another  calculation 

has   to  be    made  in   this  connection.     For 

example,   it    has   been   estimated    that   in 

1885  there  will  be  70,000  acres  five  years 
old  and  upwards;  in  188G  there  will  bt 
105,000  acres  five  years  old  and  upwards; 
that  in  1887  there  will  be  140,000  acres  flvi 
year's  old  and  upwards,  and  that  in  1888 
there  will  be  170,000  five  years  old  and  up- 
wards. Roughly  speaking,  it  takes  three 
years  for  a  vine  to  reach  its  productive 
state,  and  by  a  broad  calculation  the  three- 
yeai-old  proportion  of  the  140,000  acres 
may  be  set  down  at  one-third.  This  would 
give,  say,  4G,C65  producing  acres  for 
1884.  Out  of  this  product  20  per  cent  is 
used  for  table  grapes  and  raisins,  leaving 
35.332  acres  for  wine  making.  Now,  cal- 
culating 400  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre, 
the  product  would  be  14, 132,800  gallons,  or, 
in  round  numb.rs,  14,000,000,  which  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  a  close  computa- 
tion of  California's  wine  yield  for  1884. 

THE    WINE    PKODUCTION, 

By  a  somewhat  similar  system  of  cal- 
culation the  following  estimates  are  pre- 
seutid: 

Gallons. 

1884 14,000,000 

1885 1 5,000,000 

1886 20,000,000 

18S7 25,000,000 

1S88 33,000,0(J  0 

Mr.  Haraszthy  considers  these  estimates 
too  moderate  and  calculates  as  follows; 

1885 25,000,000 

1886 35,000,000 

1887 60,000,OJO 

Taking  the  mean  of  these  two  sets  of 
figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  future  of 
the  wiuemaking  industry  of  California  is 
something  of  which  the  S;ate  may  be  well 
proud.  The  above  estimates,  however,  in- 
clude brandy,  into  which  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible fully  one-third  of  the  past  year's  wine 
will  be  distilled,  which  will  give  something 


under  9,500,000  gallons  of  wine  for  1884 
and  the  remainder  to  be  turned  into  spirits. 
As  it  takes  about  four  gallons  of  wine  to 
make  one  gallon  of  brandy,  this  would  give 
1,125,000  gallons  of  brandy.  Put  in  tabul- 
ated form,  this  would  show  as  follows: 


1S«4 

1887 

1888 


Brand.v, 
gallons. 


1,125,001" 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 


Wine, 
gallons. 


9.,5OO,0O0 
10,000.000 
22.1100,000 


These  are  Wetmore's  figures,  Haraszthy's 
brandy  estimate  being : 

1 884 1 ,  .'300,000 

1885 ,1.700,000 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  and 
satisfactory  if  one  could  furnish  anylhiug 
like  a  close  calculation  of  the  value  of  the 
product  of  1884  and  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
amount  invested  in  viticulture.  Such  close 
figures  cannot,  however,  be  given.  Some 
month  or  two  ago,  the  S.  F.  Meechant  of 
this  city  attempted  to  gain  them  from  the 
Assessors  returns,  but  found  these  county 
officials'  returns  so  empty  and  inaccurate 
that  the  idea  was  given  up.  Then  the 
paper  tried  to  secure  returns  on  its  own 
application  and  was  so  successful  that  by 
November  21st  it  had  secured  a  list  of 
nearly  3,000  Califoruia  grape  growers  and 
something  like  an  accurate  computation  of 
their  affairs.  The  exact  figures  v/ere  these; 
Grape  growers  in  the  State  of  Califoruia, 
293G,  a  number  which  may  bei.ncreased  by 
at  least  1000,  besides  those  who^row  grapes 
merely  for  their  own  consumption.  , 

PROFITS    OF     VITICITLTtJBE. 

Considering  the  prices  as  for  average 
bulk  lots,  grapes  or  new  dry  wines  (naked), 
in  well  established  districts,  and  for-  vine- 
yards of  the  best  average  quality,  yielding 
about  four  tons  of  fruit  to  the  acre,  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  may  be  obtained;  Grapes 
sold  to  the  wineries,  $100  to  $120  per  acre; 
cost  of  good  culture,  picking  and  delivering 
crops,  $30;  net  profit,  $70  to   $90  per  acre. 

Wine  (estiiuatad  at  135  gallons  per  ton 
and  8  gallons  of  pomace  brandy),  sold  new 
and  naked,  $135  to  $162  per  acre;  add  32 
gallons  of  brandy  at  75  cents  (generally 
more  has  been  realized,  but  the  tendency  is 
downward),  or  $24  per  acre. 

Taking  these  figures  as  a  correct  basis,  the 
following  calculation  may  be  made  ;  Nine 
million  five  hundred  thousand  gallons  of 
wine  for  the  yield  of  1884,  at  an  average 
price  of  40  cents  per  gallon,  would  be  $3,- 
800,000;  1,125,000  gallons  of  brandy,  at  75 
cents  a  gallon,  $843,750. 

In  resume  the  value  of  the  wine  industry 
may,  therefore,  be  set  as  follows  ; 

Value  of  lan(l(with  improiements) $60,0(X),000 

Winecropof  1884 3,800,000 

Brandy  crop  of  1884 843,750 

These  figures  do  not  include  stock  on 
hand,  which  in  the  cases  of  many  vineyard- 
ists  is  no  inconsiderable  amount.  There  is 
another  point  which  should  be  briefly  re- 
referred  to.  There  are  in  California  nearly 
4000  vineyards,  each  of  which  on  an  aver- 
age annually  finds  employment  for  at  least 
ten  men.  This,  the  S.  F.  Meechant,  con- 
siders, is  no  overestimate  when  one  con- 
siders the  labor  required  for  cultivating, 
grafting,  picking,  winemaking,  cleaning, 
bjttling,  cooperage,  machinery,  boxes  and 
all  the  little  incidentals  that  are  essential 
for  the  daily  requirements  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
wine  industry  finds  employment  for  40,000 
people,  who,  with  their  families,  would  re- 
jiresent  a  producing  population  of  at  least 
150,000,  besides  probably  as  many  more 
partially  supported  by  indirect  association 
and  trade , 


SHIPMENTS  OF   WINE. 

The  great  outlets  for  California  wine  are 
by  rail  and  by  steamer.  The  railroad 
makes  up  its  returns  of  freight  moved  once 
a  month,  but  gives  these  out  so  irregularly 
and  makes  them  out  so  late  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  keep  track  of  them.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  freight 
department,  however,  the  following  table 
has  been  prepared.  The  first  three  quart- 
ers had  been  made  up,  while  of  the  tourth 
October  and  November  were  incomplete 
and  December  was  as  closely  computed  as 
the  entries  from  the  various  shipping  points 
up  to  the  20th  of  the  month  would  allow  of. 
The  rail  shipments  for  1884,  then,  are  as 
follow  s  : 

ItAIL  8UIPHBNTS — WINE. 

Gallons. 

First  quarter,  1884 471 ,840 

Second  quarter,  1 884 '. 673,4  34 

Third  quarter,  1884 568,0(KJ 

Fourth  quarter,  1881,  to  Dec.  20th 613,12.j 

Total 2,326,399 

The  exports  by  the  Panama  steamers> 
which  sail  every  fortnight,  can  be  more 
closely  computed,  and  for  the  year  just 
closed  are  as  follows  : 

STKAMER  SHIPMENTS. 

Month.  Gallons- 

January 85,022 

February 130,006 

March 140,327 

April 100,280 

May 100,981 

June 78,813 

July 77,705 

August....; 87,596 

September ' 57,449 

October 77,054 

November 68,447 

December 64,780 

Total 1 ,0t>9,376 

But  besides  the  Panama  steamers  and  the 
QVerland  freight  a  considerable  and  in- 
creasing quantity  of  wine  goes  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Honolulu  and  around  the 
Horn.  The  extent  and  character  of  this 
trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
particulars  of  the  years  1882  and  1883  ; 


lY)— 


Central  America 

British  Columbia 

Mexico 

Japan  

Honolulu 

Knroiie,  around  Horn. 

Panama 

China 

I'acili:  Islands 

By  cases 


Totals. 


1882. 

1883. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

10,045 

0,683 

1,770 

3.620 

18,107 

24,204 

624 

1 ,09ij 

605 

2,392 

2,018 

3,220 

3,117 

5,474 

405 

1,740 

9,318 

11,430 

42,280 

42.080 

88,469 


105,628 


By  all  these  avenues  there  was  sent  last 
year  about  106,000  gallons.  Putting  these 
three  totals  together  then  the  following 
table  of  gallons  is  made  up  ; 

WINE  EXPORTS,  1884. 

By  rail,  overland 2,326,390 

Bv  Panama  steamer 1,060,37.5 

By  other  ways 106,000 

Total 3,501 ,774 

The   showing  is   good,   though,   as   has 

been  explained,    there   are   certain   causes 

that  have  prevented  it  from  being  as  good 

as  might  have  been  hoped .    The  growth  of 

the  trade  is  sure,  however,  as  may  be  seen 

by  the  following  table  of  exports  for  the 

past  ten  years  ; 

riOURES  OF  A  DECADE. 


Year. 


1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878  .. 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 


By  sea. 


507,809 
516,269 
896,346 
1,238,626 
1,399,094 
1,545,715 
1,505.262 
■  ,46.5,177 
1,550,000 
1, 175.37  .T 


By  rail . 


523. 
598. 
.566; 
673, 
7.56, 
041, 
,340, 
451, 
550, 
326, 


.698 
,766 
,866 
,533 
,850 
,648 
,103 
,598 
,0  O 
,399 


Total 
gallons. 


1,031 

1,11.5: 

1,463: 
1,812, 
2,1.55, 
2.487, 
2,845, 
2,916, 
3,100, 
3,501, 


.507 
035 
212 
IfiO 
944 
463 
366 
775 
000 
774 


Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  the  in- 
crease is  remarkable  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  with  an  ordinary  crop  next  season  the 


exports  should  not  run  up  to  5,000,000  gal- 
lons. Averaging  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  the  past  year  at  40  cents  per  gallon,  it 
would  mean  that  the  3,501,774  sent  out 
from  California  mean  a  return  to  the  State 
of  $1,400,709  and  that  next  year's  export 
ought  to  bring  a  return  of  $2,000,000. 

. »    m ■ 

Choice  of  Culture. 

In  planting  a  vineyard,  the  first  step  is 
to  determine  definitely  whether  grapes  for 
raisins  or  wine,  or  for  the  table,  are  best 
suited  for  the  locality  selected,  if  you 
already  possess  the  land,  or  if  you  have 
not  the  laud,  which  of  the  classes  of  culture 
yon  prefer,  and  then  select  the  locality  ac- 
cordingly. I  find  that  prejudice  governs 
many  in  making  such  a  selection .  As  for 
instance,  one  has  a  foothill  tract,  and  is  op- 
posed to  wine  making,  but  as  he  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  vineyardist,  he  sets  it  out  in 
the  raisin  grape,  only  to  t>e  disappointed 
after  years  of  toil  and  expense.  I  think  it 
may  be  conceded  that  Northern  California, 
as  a  whole,  will  not  prove  to  be  the  raisin- 
producing  section  of  the  State.  Except  in 
a  few  sections,  the  produ/!t  has  pot  come  up 
to  the  standard.  The  early  Fall  rains  must 
preclude  the  extensive  and  secure  growing 
of  the  raisin  grape.  Besides  as  Mr.  Wet- 
more  writes,  "the  Moscatel  repeats  in  Cali- 
fornia, more  or  less,  its  European  history, 
and  it  is  probable  that  before  long,  our  ex- 
perience will  cause  its  culture  to  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  districts  more  favorable 
to  its  growth  and  fruitfulness."  And  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  such  districts 
are  discovered,  when  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  common  experience  will  pro- 
duce the  best  raisin,  and  the  large  amount 
produced  in  one  accessible  locality  will 
command  the  highest  price  and  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  market.  The  experience 
of  the  past  points  to  Southern  California  as 
the  section  in  which  such  a  district  will  be 
discovered.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  wine  and 
table  grape,  leaving  to  those  sections  of  the 
State  where  the  Summer  is  warmer  and 
longer,  the  exclusive  making  of  raisins. 
For  a  long  time  to  come  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  will  limit 
the  extension  of  the  vineyards  devoted  to 
table  grapes,  except,  perhaps,  in  sections 
immediately  traversed  by  the  railroad. 
The  valleys  will  still  be  devoted  to  cereals, 
or  such  fruits  as  need  rich  and  deep  soil, 
and  where  size,  rather  than  quality  of  fruit, 
is  the  desideratum.  Vineyard  planting 
will,  I  think,  be  extended  more  in  the  foot- 
hills, and  hence  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
major  part  of  the  grapes  hereafter  grown 
will  be  turned  into  wine. — E.  W.  Maslin  in 
Sacramento  Weekly  Union. 


More    Franils. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  they  drink 
between  10,000,000  and  15,000,000  gallons 
of  excellent  California  and  other  native 
wines,  under  the  belief  that  they  are  im- 
ported from  France,  being  duly  accredited 
with  a  French  label.  The  proportion  of 
European  wines  imported  as  against  Ameri- 
can wines  produced  is  about  5,000,000,000 
gallons  European  as  against  35,000,000  the 
products  of  our  own  vineyards.  Yet,  says 
a  great  authority  on  the  subject,  although 
we  grow  eight  times  as  much  wine  as  we 
import,  and  can  reckon  the  wine  consumed 
at  about  40,000,000  gallons  in  the  rough, 
we  sell  20,000,000  gallons  of  quasi  Euro- 
pean wines  every  year  to  consumers. — St- 
Louis  Bretotr. 

Verily,  there  are  still  some  wise  men  in 
the  East. 
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SA]^    FRAl^OISCO    MEBCHA^T. 


January  16,  1885 


IN   SONOMA  COUNTY. 
Healdsburg  and  Alexander  Valley. 


A     Winery     Wanted  —  Abundance    of    the 
Zinfandel. 


[By  a  Special  Correspondent  of  the  S.  F.  Merchast.] 


ABOUND    HEALDSBUBO. 

It  would  at  first  sight  appei.r  an  easy 
matter  for  your  traveling  correspondent  to 
write  you  a  descriptive  letter  of  the  country 
around  Healdsburg  and  its  development  as 
a  viticultural  locality.  The  neighborhood 
however  is  growing  so  fast  and  developing 
so  rapidly,  as  far  as  vineyards  are  con- 
cerned, that  anyone  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  subject  is  literally  ci?*arros  dt  riclusses 
This  can  be  better  understood  from  the  fact 
that  ov  T  a  column  of  the  H.aldsburg  Flag 
was  required  to  enumerate  the  vineyardists 
in  the  Healdsburg  district  and  the  several 
varieties  of  grapes  grown  by  them.  The 
rolling  hills  and  even  mountain  sides  are 
clothed  with  a  red-yellow  (showing  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  iron)  coarse  gravelly 
soil,  while  the  level  ground  in  the  valleys, 
except  where  covered  with  sandy  loam  by 
the  action  of  the  river,  is  composed  of  the 
same  soil  which  has  in  the  course  of  years 
been  washed  from  the  hills.  The  adapt- 
ability of  the  hill  land  to  viticulture  was 
demonstrated  four  years  ago  by  John  A. 
Paxtou,  the  weill^nowu  San  Francisco  capi- 
talist, who,  to  beautify  the  handsome  resi- 
dence which  he  has  built  at  the  west  of  the 
town,  cleared  off  a  quantity  of  hill  land, 
and,  when  the  scrub  oak  and  under  growth 
had  been  removed,  he  was  rewarded  by 
finding  a  soil  hard  to  be  equaled  for  grape- 
growing.  Now  the  hills  surrounding  his 
house  form  a  magnificent  vineyard  G2  acres 
in  extent.  This  acreage  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Zinfandel  20,  Chasselas  Fontiiiu- 
bleau  12,  Berger  12,  Malvoisie  12,  and  six 
acres  of  mixed  varieties.  Not  far  from  Mr. 
Paxton's  place  are  several  small  vineyards 
in  which  the  Zinfandel  is  largely  in  excess, 
as  in  fact  it  is  in  every  vineyard  in  the 
vicinity.  Next  in  this  direction  come  the 
vineyards  of  R.  E.  Lswis,  Sol.  Walters  and 
S.A.  Marshall,  all  subscribers  to  and  warm 
supporters  of  the  Mekchant.  Lewis'  vine- 
yard is  75  acres  in  extent  and  is  divided 
into  20  acres  of  Zinfandel,  15  of  Kiesliug, 
20  of  Golden  Chasselas  and  20  of  Malvoisie. 
Sol.  Walters  has  55  acres,  of  which  35  are 
Zinfandel  and  the  remainder  Riesling.  S. 
A.  Marshall,  to  whose  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality your  correspondent  is  much  indebted 
for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  surround- 
ing vineyards,  owns  a  large  and  fine  ranch, 
140  acres  of  which  are  down  in  grapes,  the 
majority  of  which  are  Zinfandel,  the  re- 
mainder being  Chasselas  and  some  other 
varieties  upon  which  the  enterprising  gen- 
tleman is  experimenting.  Mr.  Marshall 
complains  of  excessive  taxation  on  the  part 
of  the  county  authorities,  a  policy  which 
he  considers  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county,  as  it  tends  to  prevent 
the  owners  of  large  ranches  from  improving 
them  as  they  would  were  the  duties  of  the 
Assessor  performed  in  a  more  judicious 
manner.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
neigborhood  of  Windsor,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Russian  river,  there  will  be  this  season 
1,200  acres  of  vines  in  bearing.  It  is  a 
queBtion,he  thinks,  whether  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  mneries  at  Wiu^sQr  will  be  able 


to  receive  the  increased  quantity  of  grapes, 
and  he  is  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  wine  men  to  the  fact,  so  that  additions 
may  be  made  to  the  old,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  new  winAy  be  built.  Mr.  Marshall,  as 
are  most  other  men  in  this  vicinity,  is  much 
impressed  with  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
Zinfandel.  With  regard  to  other  varieties 
which  were  recommended  at  the  late  Viti- 
cultural Convention,  he  hopes  to  learn 
something  through  the  columns  of  the  Mee- 
CHANT,  from  those  who  have  already  had 
some  exjjerience  with  them.  There  is  one 
thing  which  Mr.  Marshall  has  learned  from 
his  experiments,  and  that  is  never  to  buy 
cuttings  from  a  frosty  neighborhood.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Truiit  would  like  to  know  through 
your  paper  which  is  the  best  grape  from 
which  to  make  grape  syrtip  and  also  how 
to  prepare  the  syrup.'  No  doubt  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Mbkchant  will  be  able 
to  give  the  required  information. 

THE    ALEXANDEE    VALLEY. 

This  valley,  which  lies  on  the  road  from 
Healdsburg  to  Calistoga,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Russian  River,  is  all  composed  of 
good  soil  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  from  the  lowest  point  to  the  tot)  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  with  its 
surroundings  is  not  only  fertile  but  highly 
picturesque.  About  30  years  ago  this 
valley,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  was 
deeded  to  a  man  named  Alexander  by  the 
Spanish  owners  for  services  rendered,  and 
the  valley  was  named  after  him.  A  son-in- 
law  of  Alexander,  AVilliam  Mulligan,  culti- 
vates the  largest  vineyard  in  the  valley, 
containing  379  acres  divided  as  follows, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  Flag 
which  was  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Healdsburg  Viticultural  Aassociation, 
P.  J.  Ferguson  :  Mixed  30,  Zinfandel  200, 
Riesling  40,  Golden  Chasselas  20,  Ee  ger 
13,  Charbono  20,  Crabb's  Burgundy  50, 
Gamay  Teiuturier  4,  Mataro  2.  This  vine- 
yard is  a  very  promising  one  and  it  is 
rumored  that  Mr.  Mulligan  intends  to  erect 
a  winery  for  his  own  use.  At  the  rate  that 
viticulture  is  progressing  in  this  beautiful 
valley  one  thing  is  certain  that  either  the 
larger  growers  must  make  their  own  wine 
or  some  enteri^rising  wine-maker  must  build 
a  winery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
valley,  the  center  of  which  is  only  about  3 
miles  from  Lytton  Springs  Station  on  the 
railroad  from  Healdsburg  to  Cloverdale. 
The  next  important  vineyard  in  the  valley 
is  that  of  R.  R.  Givins,  the  President  of 
the  Hdaldsburg  Viticultural  Association, 
who  extended  much  hospitality  to  the  writer. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
painstaking  viticulturists  in  the  county,  has 
at  present  54  acres  in  grapes  but  is  making 
active  preparations  to  increase  his  vineyard 
area.  He  has  now  in  Zinfandel  17  acres, 
Malvoisie  6,  Berger  3%,  Mataro  3%,  Mis- 
sion 3,  Riesling  2%,  Golden  Chasselas  2% 
Charbono  2%,  Carignane  1,  Crabb's  Bur 
gundy  IJ/^,  Sauvignon  Verte  1,  and  Trous- 
seau 2.  With  all  the  varieties  mentioned 
he  is  making  careful  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  which  when  completed  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  laid  by  Mr.  Givins  before  your 
readers. 

AN    INTEKVIEW. 

Upon  being  interviewed  by  your  corres- 
pondent he  said  : 

I  consider  the  future  of  Alexander  valley 
is  decidedly  in  vine  culture.  Some  800 
acres  all  about  two  years  old  are  now  mat- 
uring in  the  valley  and  will  bear  very  con- 
siderably this  year.  There  is  almost  every 
variety  in  the  valley,  but  the  principal  is 

ZiJi(a«(}ei,  Qi  wbieb  there  are  ejore  than 


half.  There  are  also  a  few  Rieslings, 
Charbono,  Mataro,  Grenache,  Crabb's 
Burgundy,  Trousseau,  Sauvignon  Verte, 
Golden  Chasselas,  Malvoisie,  etc.  We 
grow  on  the  flat  here  because  it  is  a  very 
difi'erent  soil  from  that  of  most  bottom 
lands;  it  is  a  gravelly  loam  which  has 
gradually  formed  in  the  valley  from  the 
washings  of  the  foothills.  It  has  no  hard 
pan  and  the  drainage  is  therefore  perfect. 
Much  of  the  subsoil  of  the  laud  in  Russian 
River  and  Dry  Creek  valleys  is  the  same, 
but  it  is  overlaid  with  a  deep  rich  black 
sandy  loam  deposited  by  the  river;  such 
land  is,  I  consider,  iinfit  for  grape  culture. 
Here  we  maintain  that  the  grapes  grown  on 
the  level,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  grown  on  the  foothills.  They  ripen 
very  early — as  well  as  they  can  anywhere. 
Our  vintage  last  year  was  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  St.  Helena,  Napa  valley. 
Last  year  we  found  our  market  at  Healds- 
burg and  Geyserville,  but  this  year  that 
will  be  impossible,  and  if  some  enterpris- 
ing vintner  will  build  a  winery  in  this  val- 
ley he  would  be  well  recompanssd  for  the 
outlay.  Unless  some  one  does  this  it  will 
necessitate  each  viticulturist  erecting  a 
small  winery.  I  don't  want  to  manufact- 
ure wine  unless  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by 
there  being  nobody  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood to  buy  my  grapes.  Large  raisers 
like  myself  and  Mr.  Mulligan  it  would  jjay 
to  manufacture,  but  small  growers  must 
sell  to  secure  a  profit.  I  consider  myself 
that  best  wines  are  made  when  the  winery 
is  on  the  vineyard.  Then  more  trouble  is 
taken  and  the  grapes  are  put  in  the  press 
at  a  proper  maturity  and  in  good  condition. 
As  it  is  now  the  wineries  take  on  certain 
days  Rieslings  or  Zinfandel,  and  on  that 
day  all  conditions  and  sorts  of  that  parti- 
cular grape  named  are  dumped  into  the 
press.  Some  are  too  ripe  others  not  ripe 
enough.  Although  the  same  variety  of 
grape  it  is  grown  on  different  soils,  and  I 
consider  that  under  those  circumstances, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  damage 
done  by  long  carriage,  it  is  impossible 
in  this  way  to  make  as  fine  a  brand 
of  wine  as  where  all  the  grapes  come  off 
the  same  soil  and  where  gathered  at 
the  right  time.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
great  drawbacks  to  every  viticulturist  being 
his  own  vintner.  Chief  among  them  are  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  process  of  wine- 
making  and  the  expense  of  the  proper 
plant.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  any 
vintner  who  puts  up  a  winery  in  this  valley 
will  be  well  patronized  and  make  money. 

ON    THE    KIVEB    BANK. 

To  return  to  the  town  of  Healdsburg  just 
a  mile  outside  to  the  southeast,  and  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  fine 
property  of  J.  N.  Bailhache  known  as  the 
Sotoyome  Vineyard  and  Orchard,  of  about 
500  acres  of  extremely  rich  soil.  Of  this 
acreage  65  is  in  vines  as  follows:  Zinfandel, 
13  ;  Riesling,  25  ;  Golden  Chasselas,  12  ; 
Burger,  5 ;  Malvoisie,  3;  Feher  Zagos  6  and 
Blau  Elba,  1.  These  vines  are  now  three 
years  old.  The  Zinf  andels  last  year  bore  two 
tons  to  the  acre  which  sold  for  $30  per  ton. 
This  year's  yield  will,  with  a  good  season, 
be  very  large,  as  the  vines  are  in  a  most 
healthy  condition.  There  are  also,  besides 
grazing  and  wheat  laud,  a  magnificent  or- 
chard of  12  acres,  the  trees  being  of  the 
best  varieties  fully  matured,  and  11  acres 
in  hops.  Considering  its  closeness  to  the 
town  of  Healdsburg,  a  more  valuable  or 
compact  property  cannot  well  be  imagined. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  growth 
and  prosperity   of   the  Healdsburg  distiict, 
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b3  drawn  to  it.  The  change  which  has 
come  over  the  neighborhood  in  the  last  few 
years  is  simply  marvelous.  Hills,  whicU 
four  years  ago  were  studded  over  with] 
stunted  oak  timber,  and  worth  but  liftlj 
for  pastumge,  are  now  cleared,  plant  d  with 
vines  and  valued  at  many  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  Towards  the  north,  up  the 
Cloverdale  road,  the  same  transformation 
is  gradually  taking  placd.  The  hills  are 
being,  as  it  were,  inocalatud  with  vine- 
yards, and,  as  soon  as  time  will  allow,  the 
Merchant  shall  be  informed  as  to  thej 
growth  of  viticullure  in  that  direction. 

From  the  acreage  of  the  different  var- 
ieties given  above  we  have  compiled  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  iaigo 
quantity  of  the  Zinfandel  planted  in  ex- 
cess of  any  other  variety  of  grape  grown 
in  that  district.  Out  of  681 J.^  acres  tha 
Zinfandel  occupies  no  less  than  305,  the 
next  being  the  Riesling  with  102J/^  acres. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  proportions 
in  other  localities  : 
Va-ielies.   -  Acres. 

Zinfandel 305 

Riesl  ng 102}4 

Golden  Chasselas.. 64  Jj 

Crabb's  Burgundy biy^ 

Malvoisie 41 

Mixed 36 

Burster 33 

Charbono 22^ 

Chas8ela-§  Frontij^nan 12 

Feher  Zagos 6 

.Mataro 6^^ 

GatnayTeinturier 4    ■ 

Mission 3 

Trousseau 2 

Blau  Elba 1 

Carignane 1 

Sauvignon  Verte 1 
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Total OSl",!! 

Tlie  IiarjjreMt  Vaciinin  in  the  Worlil. 


At  the  Deely  Iron  Works,  on  Thirty- 
second  street.  New  York,  machinists  are 
erecting  the  largest  vacuum  pan  that  has 
ever  been  made.  The  pan  is  a  pear-shaped 
vessel,  made  from  sections  of  cast  iron 
whose  edges  are  planed  and  bolted  toge- 
ther. It  is  17  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and 
the  whole  vessel,  when  put  together,  at- 
tains a  height  of  over  40  feet,  and  will 
weigh  140  tons  when  empty.  The  pan  is 
being  made  for  the  California  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  of  San  Francisco,  and  has 
suflBcient  capacity  to  boil  100  tons  of  sugar 
at  once.  To  supply  heat  to  boil  this  im- 
mense mass  of  sugar  the  pan  contains  69 
coils  of  4-inch  copper  pipe  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow,  inverted  cone,  providing 
3,000  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  To 
carry  off  the  steam  as  it  rises,  four  open- 
ings, 20  inches  in  diameter,  are  provided 
for  couuectiug  with  the  vacuum  pumps, 
and  a  constant  stream  of  water  that  fills  a 
10-inch  opening  is  needed  to  absorb  the 
heat  of  evaporation.  The  whole  structure 
is  being  erected  in  the  Deeley  Iron  Works 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  every 
part  is  the  projier  size,  and  all  the  fittings 
correct.  After  this  is  done  it  will  be  taken 
apart  and  shipped  to  California.  —  Wood 
and  Iron. 


The  "Sonoma  County  Land  Register  and 
Business  Directory,"  is  a  useful  little  pub- 
lication, issued  quarterly  by  Captain  Guy 
E.  Grosse  of  Santa  Rosa.  Besides  a  brief 
description  of  the  size,  location,  soil, 
climate,  products  and  exports  of  the 
county,  and  official  information,  it  con- 
tains a  thorough  description  of  laLds  for 
sale,  with  prices  and  a  statement  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  can  be  utilized. 
The  directory  has  a  large  circulation  and 
will  be  found  very  valuable  by  capitalists, 
those  who  propose  to  couinsence  fftrmipg 
ai»4  uewcoHjerB, 
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SILK    CULTURE. 


The 


Quality    of    the 
Product. 


California 


Some  time  since  a  hank  of  raw  silk 
reeled  at  the  Sacramento  Fair  from  Cali- 
fornia coco  )iis  that  had  been  purchased  by 
the  State  Board  of  Silk  Culture,  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Philip  Walker  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  report  as  to  its  quality  and 
value.  Mr.  Walker  submitted  the  sample 
to  a  friend  in  Lyons,  France,  where  it  was 
officially  and  privately  tested  and  found  to 
compete  favorably  with  the  best  French 
and  Italian  silks.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  report  received  from 
Francs: 

I  received  from  Paris,  on  the  8th  instant, 
the  silk  sample  you  'sent  me,  unfortun- 
ately it  is  too  small  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated. I  have  carefully  examined  it,  how- 
ever, and  asked  the  opinion  of  friends  who 
are  good  judges  of  silk,  and  I  had  it  tried 
carefully  by  a  man  who  understands  the 
mattar  thoroughly . 

I  give  you  the  sum  of  my  personal  ap- 
preciation as  well  as  that  of  my  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments which  I  will  compare  with  those 
obtained  with  French  and  Italian  silks. 

l,_jSpfci«s  of  the  si/fc.— Silk  of  good 
quality  must  come  from  good  cocoons; 
crisp  to  the  touch,  but  rather  hard.  Such 
silk  is  very  much  like  French  silk,  but  it 
is  harder,  and  on  that  account  somewhat 
like  Italian  silk,  especially  like  Frioul  silk. 
Like  Fiioul  silk  it  breaks  easily  and  is 
wantiug  in  flexibility  and  tenacity.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  spun 
according  to  the  Italian  jjrocess  and  with 
iusuffieient  heat  in  th.^  pan.  I  have  noticed 
some  white  vi-ius  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  cocoons  were  not  well  mixed  in  the 
composit'ou  of  the  thread,  and  that  occa- 
sionally it  was  spun  only  with  new  co- 
coous  or  with  cutting  spatirlas.  Neverthe- 
less, thi;re  is  no  doubt  that  the  silk  is  good. 
2. —  Experiments. — Enclosed  you  have  an 
account  of  the  results  of  experiments  con- 
cerning bobinage,  size  (standard),  elasticity 
or  rather  lengthening,  tenacity  and  decrus- 
age.  These  various  experiments  were  made 
a  la  condition,  that  is,  after  the  silk  was 
thoroughly  dry.  The  results  are  as  follows: 
Fisrt. — Bobinwje — The  bobinage  is  from 
70  to  80  tarelles,  which  is  good. 

Sjcoud,— rit.'e— The  average  size  is  14.42 
noil  conditionne,  that  is,  before  the  act  of 
drying,  on  470  m.,  with  a  deviation  from 
3  to  4  deniers  (degrees  of  value),  which  is 
considered  pretty  good. 

Third.— i;/as<ici(2/.— The  average  elast- 
icity is  22  per  cent. 

Fourth. —  Tenacity.  —  Average  tenacity 
53  gr. 

Fifth. — Vecrusage  —  Average  decrusage 
21.37  p?r  cent. 

This  decrusage  is  truly  interesting .  The 
yellow  raw  silks  of  France  and  Italy  lose 
over  IVi  per  cent  more;  in  fact,  the  average 
for  all  decrusages  made  in  1883,  shows: 
23.52  i^er  cent  for  the  raw  silks  of  Italy, 
and  23.01  per  cent  for  the  raw  silks  bf 
France.  Therefore,  it  would  be  very  in- 
terestiug  to  know  whether  the  above  result 
wjuld  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments 
made  with  samples  of  a  largir  size. 

plasticity  and  Ttnacity  .—You  will  notice 
that  at  the  experiment  of  fiilk  drying,  the 


reverse  is  generally  the  case.  I  thought 
that  in  this  special  condition  of  the  silk,  I 
could  not  admit,  without  further  experi- 
ments, the  results  which  the  act  of  drying 
had  shown  with  regard  to  elasticity  and 
tenacity.  I  have,  therefore,  left  the  silk 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  had  it  tiled 
again  according  to  the  enclosed  bulletin, 
which  shows — 25  per  cent  in  elasticity,  and 
50.8  gr.  in  ttnacity — which  I  admit  as  de- 
finitive results. 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  judge,  by 
way  of  comparison,  the  ensemble  of  those 
results,  the  following  table  is  given  as  a 
summing  up  of  the  results  obtained  with 
silks  of  the  same  title  coming  from  four 
French  filatures,  and  five  Italian  filatures: 


FBENCH     SILKS. 


Ave  w.(e8 . 


Tit.e. 
14.05 
14.80 
14.80 
14.80 

.  14.50 


Elastijity. 
26% 
'24 
24 
25 


Tenacity. 
62(S 
60 
62 
62 


24.50 


61. .50 


ITALIAN    SILKS. 


Title. 

E  ai-ticity 

14.20 

23'^ 

14.80 

24 

14.60 

24 

14.10 

24>«, 

14.25 

25 

Averagres . . 
Uecru-sage- 
per  cent. 


14.37 


24.20 


Tenacity . 
55 
55 
55 
56 
65 

55.20 


French,  23.01  per  cent;  Italian,  23  52 


You  see  that  generally  the  difference 
between  French  silks  aud  Italian  silks  lies 
iu  tenacity,  aud  this  is  owing  to  the  reeling 
process.  As  your  sample  comes  near  the 
results  obtained  with  Italian  silks  with  re- 
gard to  tenacity,  it  is  likely  that  it  was 
spun  by  the  Italian  process,  that  is,  with 
less  croisure  and  heat. 


A  letter  recently  received,  by  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Raymond,  Secretary  to  the  California 
State  Board  of  Silk  Culture,  from  a  lady 
residing  at  El  Cajon,  San  Diego  county, 
says:  "I  was  recently  visited  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  State  and  many  others. 
Many  years  of  his  early  life  were  spent  in 
silk  culture  in  Georgia  or  Tennessee.  He 
assured  me  that  nowhere  in  all  his  travels 
had  he  found  a  locality  so  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  that  branch  of  indu:>try  as  this  belt 
of  country  here.  He  impressed  it  upon 
me  that  it  is  a  duty  to  myself,  family, 
neighborhood  and  State  to  apply  at  once 
for  such  help  as  the  California  Silk  Culture 
Association  gives  to  those  who  wish  to  start 
in  this  business." 


Europeau    Vineyards. 

(Correspondent  of  the  Concord  Sun.) 
I  visited  tht  vineyard  of  M.  Leconle  le 
Clevieur.  The  soil  of  the  first  piece  we 
entered  was  a  sandy  loam ;  in  other  places 
I  found  it  to  be  a  gravelly  loam,  but  all  was 
mixed  with  more  or  less  clay.  The  better 
vines  grew  on  the  gravel.  The  piece  in 
question  was  furnished  with  wire  trellises. 
The  vines  were  set  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  space  between  the  rows  was 
four  feet  wide.  The  posts  were  round  and 
straight  locust  saplings  grown  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  were  placed  twenty  feet  apart. 
Through  holes  in  them  the  wires  were 
strung,  and  an  ingenious  contrivance  tight- 
ened them.  They  were  further  supported 
by  intermediate  stakes.     There  were  three 


lines,  each  being  eighteen  inches  from  the 
M^lj  was  in  a  yeiy  dry  condition,  ^'hile  the  |  otjjer,  ftn4  tfee  lowest  at  tbe  sau»e  aistfvnce 


from  the   ground.     The  fruit  bearing  cane 
was   trained   along   the  lower  wire,  so  that 
the  bunches  seemed   to  belong  as  much  to 
the   one   as  the  other.       The   canes  thus 
trained  are  not  allowed  to  grow  into  arms, 
but  are   renewed   every   one,  two  or  three 
years.     The   fruit   of  the  second  year,  and 
which    was   produced  from  buds    on   the 
shoots  grown  during  the  first  year,  seemed 
to  hang  so  close  to  the  horizontal  cane  and 
wire,  that   I  think  those  shoots  must  have 
been  cut  back  to   one  eye  only,  but  on  this 
point  my  recollection  is  not  quite  distinct. 
The  shoots,  as  they  grew,  were  attached  to 
the  two  upper  wires.     Although  the  season 
had  been  bad,  the  grapes  were  healthy,  and 
with    a  fortnight  or  so  of  the  fine  weather 
just  set  in,  promised   to   do  tolerably  well. 
M.  le  Clevieur  thinks   the   wire   saves  one- 
half   the   cost  of   manipulating  the   vines; 
namely,   of    training,   pruning,    attaching, 
rubbing  off,  pinching   back,  unleafiiig  and 
gathering. 

We  next  entered  a  fiald  where  there  w.-»s 
never  a   bit  of  trellis  nor  stake  at  all,  nor 
peg  to  tie  to,  nor   tree   to  hang   upon,  but 
where  each  individual  plant,  alone  and  self- 
sustaining,  scorning   all   support — its  arms 
embracing    nothing,   its    tendrils    twining 
nothing  —  stood   on  its  own  bottom,  and 
held  up  its  own  top.     It  was  a  field  of  the 
variety  known  as  la  folk  blanche  (the  white 
fool)  vulgarly   called   mragatt,   growing  en 
soucltx:  basae,  which   may   be   translated    by 
stump   or   stool,    .louche   meaning   literally 
sJocfc.     It  is  an  uncommonly  hardy  plant, 
never  injured   by   frost,  nor,  to  M.  le  Cle- 
vienr's  knowledge,  by  any  disease  ;   it  is  a 
regular  and  reliable  bearer,  and,  on  a  good 
sandy  loam,  such  as   I  then  saw,  could  be 
counted  on  for  over   a    thousand  gallons  to 
the  acre,  and  sometimes   gave   as  much  as 
twenty-five  hundred.    As  a  workman  drew 
apart  the  branches  of  one  of  the  souches,  a 
profusion  of  full-sized  white  grapes  was  re- 
vealed, all  hanging  close   about  the   head, 
and   easily   sustained  by    the   rugged   old 
stock,  which  was  about  ten  inches  high  and 
five  inches  thick.     "It  is  a  perfect  fountain 
of  wine,"   said   the   man.    The  quality  of 
wine   from   the    FoUe  Blanche  depends,  of 
course,    much   upon   the   soil.     In    Medoc 
they  habitually  grow  it  with  the  Malbec,  a 
fine  variety,  but  whose   must  is  deficient  iu 
acid;  and  the  combination  results  in  a  wine 
of  the  very  first  grade,  such  as   sometimes 
sells  from  the  cellar  at  two  dollars  a  gallon. 
Although    commonly   grown   for  quantity, 
and  on  strong  soils,  it   nevertheless   makes 
the  most  of  its  advantages,  and  on  gravelly 
loam,  such   as    we    have    in   our   beautiful 
Pacheco  Valley,  will  give  a  very  good  mer- 
chantable white  wine.     The  Bordeaux  mer- 
chants compound  it  with  a  strongly  colored 
coarse  wine  from  the  back  country,  costing 
twenty-five   and   thirty   cents  a   gallon,  to 
make  a  cheap  claret,  which  is  sold,  labeled 
with  the  names   of   all   the  great  houses  of 
Medoc,  to  Americans.     The   price  of   wine 
from  the  FoUe  Blanche   is   forty   sous  and 
upward,  though  M.  le  Clevieur  sells  his  for 
fifty  and  sixty  sous  and   upwards.     In  the 
department   of  the  Khone  this  plant  is  the 
favorite,  and  chiefly  from  its   strong  juice 
eau  de  vie  is  made. 

Now  white  wine  mixed  with  red  does  not 
make  a  true  red  wine,  and  those  of  us  who 
drink  such  compounds  as  the  above  drink 
two  distinct  beverages  together.  Bat  both 
are  pure,  and,  if  not  adulterated  with  alco- 
hol, wholesome. 

The  vines  about  Pillon-'Mons.  Cottel's 
vineyard  particularly— one  of  the  best  of 
wljicli  is  tjie  Corl?efttt  Pouce  noire— bunsbeg 


and   tight,  grain  medium,  middling 
round  and  very  black  grape,  giving  a  lively 
red  must,  aud  is   superior   for  the   ctivee — 
which  give  the  fine  staple  Bordeaux,  dearly 
loved  of  all    lovers   of  good   wine,  and  for 
which  they   must  pay   no   very   moderate 
price  either,  since  much  of  it  commands,  at 
wholesale,  three  francs   a   gallon.     But  I 
found  on  the   last  row   of   his  vines  the 
Gttinay  Teinturier,  with  its  fine  large  white 
velvety  foliage,  trellised  up,  where  the  fuU 
rays  of  the  sun  ripened  them  to  perfection. 
This   splendid   grape  is  of   middling  sizt  d 
bunches,  small  oval  grain,  extremely  black 
giape,  giving   a    blood  red  must — very  fine 
for  the   cuvee.     I5y  planting  these  vines  in 
our  beautiful   Pacheco  Valley  or  foothills, 
we   can   raise   this  wine  to  perfection,  and 
even    surpass   the   famous    wines  produced 
from  the    Department   of    the    Khone.     In 
Mons.   Cottel's,   Mnic.    Paquet,   and    other 
vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jarniou, 
the    ground    is    worked    from     fifteen    to 
eighteen  inches  deep  with  a  pioche  instead 
of  a  plow. 

The  next  field  we  inspected  was  the  vine- 
yard of  Mons.  Fargeon,  called  La  Fil  de 
Fer,   which  was   in   good    cultivation,   but 


the  vines  were  trained  to  stakes  only,  re- 
minding me  of  those  in  the  vineyards  I 
had  left  behind,  except  that  they  stood 
nearer  together  and  were  rather  smaller. 
They  seemed  to  have  had  no  very  close 
Summer  pruning,  but  little  tying  up,  and 
no  leaf-pruning,  though  the  time  for  it  had 
passed.  The  ground  had  been  only  twice 
plowed,  I  think,  with  a  deep  subsoil  plow. 


FROST    &    GILMAN, 

REAL    ESTATE    BROKERS, 

OFFICE     529^^      FOURTH       STHEET. 
Siuita  Rosn,  €al. 


Farms  and  Stock  Ranches  for  f^ale  and  to  exchange 
for  city  property.  VINKYA^D  LANDS  A  SPK- 
CIALTY.  A  list  uf  properties  p.trticularly  adapted 
to  Grape  Culture  forwan'ed  on  application,  and  on 
file  at  the  otfice  of  the  S.  F.  Mekchaxt,  323  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS 

~ AND 

ROOTED  VINES. 

\Vc  oBer  I-'or  S  .le 

OattingS  and  Roots  of  the  following  varieties: 

Froiiti^naii,  Mwsellc  Itiesliiig:.  West's 
rroUlic,  'B'r«H*seati,  Matnro,  Caria- 
nail.  4ireiiaclie,  Folic  Blaiiclie,  Ziii- 
i'autlcl,  Mttucatcl,  Blark  rriiice,  et«-.. 
also 

Resistant   Stocks. 

L.eiiuir  Ciittiii;:^  anil  Kvot«,  and  t'all- 
I'urnira  anil  Kli>aria  Mecdiinas. 

These   vines  are   grown  on  new  land  in  an  isolated 
distriet  tree  from  all  danger  of  Phylloxera. 
Address : 

WETMORE, 


CHAS.     A 
204  MontKoniery  St, 

8AX     FRANCISCO. 


KOHLER,  WEST*  MINTURN, 
MISTURN, 

Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


FRESNO. 


THB    PEOGBESS    OF   THE 

TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Keproduced  and  revised  from  the  S.  F.  SlERCHASt 
March  14th,  and  following  liunihers. 
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SEASON  OF   1884-85. 

Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 

The  planting  and  grafting  season  of 
1884-5  should  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  vineyards  of  Califoi-nia.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serve  as  studies  to 
gnide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deficiencies.  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  viucis  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shijjpers  of  table  grapes  wilLneed  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
cases  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color.tanuin,  quality, 
etc.,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable  stocks. 
In  making  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  aiost  useful  varieties 
for  difiercnt  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexjjerienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Paris,  Loudon,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  Wliat  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  "what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "  what  is  the  best  wliite 
wine  grape?"  There  can  be  no  si)ecific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  loc-xl  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "best 
grape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  wins- 
making,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities.  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety  ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are  successful . 
Each  vineyard  should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices . 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
dealers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands. 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold.  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  difficult  to  leain; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same.  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 
correot  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines. 


There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 
really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade .  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  atteud  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study. 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  tlie  coming  season  will  be  varied 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  us  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  stocks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten 
tion  is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  [stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  application  by  mail  to 
this  office . 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Sau  Francisoo,  Cal. 


January  16,  1885 


their  experiments  and  experience,  aid' each 
other  in  reaching  the  highest  perfection  at- 
tainable in  their  most  interesting  and  diffi- 
cult profession  .—S.  F.  lieal-Esktle  Circular. 

' ^    * . 

How  to  JPIaut, 


The  crowbar  is  used  by  me  because  it  is 
cheaper,  and,  if  care   is   exercised,  it   is  as 
good  as   the   spade.     The  great   secret  of 
success  lies  in  the   act  of  fillinii  the  hole,  es- 
pecially from  the  bottom.     If  a  space  is  left 
at  the   bottom  not   filled   with  earth,  then 
the  cutting  at  that  point  will  mildew.     Dry 
rot  will  follow,  and   it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  all  of  it  will   die.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
fill  the  hole  with  the  crowbar.     It   only  re- 
quires a  little  careful  practice  in  a  soil  that 
easily   pulverizes,    so    that   the   eartlj    will 
clasp  the  cutting  in  every  part  underground. 
In  adobe  or  stiff  clay  it  becomes  a  very  dif- 
ferent   process.     I    have,  however,  learned 
a  way  by  which  it  may  be  done    very  easily 
and  effectually.     Make    your   hole  as  usual 
with  the   crowbar  and   insert  the   cutting. 
Then  take  sand   dry  enough  to  run  easily, 
and   fill   your   hole  with  it.     This   can  be 
done    quickly,    and   almost    every    cutting 
will   grow.      When  rooted  vines   are  to  be 
planted,   trim   the    roots    short   enough    so 
that  the  plant  so  trimmed  will  with  ease  go 
in   the   hole  made  by  the  crowbar.     Long 
roots   are   no  advantage,   for   where    they 
have  been  once  formed,  the  callous  and  the 
short  root  surface  will  throw  out  new  roots 
with    the   greatest    ease.— i.  J.' Rose,    in 
liural  Californian. 


WINERY  AND  DISTILLERY 

FOR  SALE. 

On  account  of  liquiilation  we  offer  our  WINERY 
AND  FKl'lT  DISTILLERY,  located  in  the  flourishing 
town  of  Fresno,  near  Railroad   Depot,  for  sale  cheap 
and  to  responsible  parties  on  very  easy  terms. 
For  further  particulars,  address  ; 

I.EAi-II,  FlUtELIClI  A  VO„ 

FilESNO  CITY  v.  ().    Cal. 


E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  00., 

Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE    LOW  &   CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Attenls  American  Sugar  Refinery  and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 


lutelllKout   l>lsiVii.<«sioii. 


No  one  can  have  read  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Viticulturists  without  being  struck  with  the 
intelligence,  shrewdness,  thought  and  study 
applied  in  this  State  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  wine  growing.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  result  will  be  the  attainment 
of  great  perfection  in  both  of  these  indus- 
tries. Every  possible  point  was  brought 
up  and  exhaustively  handled;  the  choice  of 
the  varieties  of  grapes  for  making  different 
kinds  of  wine,  the  best  modes  of  culture, 
every  detail  in  the  process  of  wine-making 
and  fermentation  were  discussed.  The  fact 
that  vine-growers  and  wine-makers  are 
many  of  them  men  of  experience,  of  differ- 
ent nationalities,  coming  from  the  different 
countries  where  the  finest  wines  of  the 
world  are  produced,  makes  it  all  but  certain 
that  they  will  not  long  travel  in  any  bad  rut 
or  move  in  wrong  grooves  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  business.  Wo  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  country  in  the  world  where 
those  devoted  to  this  calling  thus  meet 
together  in  council  regularly  as  they  do 
here,  and  by  thorough  debate  and  report  of 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING 


WITH    ILLHSTKATIONS. 


Iteail    Before  tn«    Ntnte   Horticultural 
Society,  February  29,  IS84,  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


FOR    SALE. 

1 00,000  Rooted  Vines 

—  ASH  — 

500,000  Cuttings, 

— FROM    THE— 

EDGE       HILL      VINEYARD. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

Voberiiet,  Mnlbcck.  Orcnachc.  Mcnuicr 
.^olr,  f'ariiriiHu,  Mniarn,  ZiiiIiukIcI, 
4'linHche  Siolr,  Frniikon  KleNliu:;, 
OrU-aiier,  {Nniivi»'iion  Vert,  nu<l  llcr 
bciiiojit, 

Outtinus  of  all  the  above  varieties,  also  of  Teintu- 
rier,  Lenoir,  Chauche  Gris,  Pinot  IVanc,  ijantal  and 
Golden  Chasselas. 

Orders  received  until  Febiuary  1st,  188.5. 

W.  SCHEFFLER, 

St.  Ileleua,  Nnim  Co..  «'ul. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  P.  Mkrchast  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postasje  stamps. 


Cuttings !      Cuttings ! 

For    Sale. 

MOSELLE  RIESLING,  CHASSELAS  DE  FAY, 

MELON  BLANC  OR  PINOT  BLANC, 

WHITE  BURGUNDY,  SEEDLESS  SLUTANA, 

LISTAN  Ott  GOLDEN  CHASSEf.AS, 

MARSANNE,  FRANKEN  RIESLING, 

' AND  FOR 

Sauterne    Wines. 

WHITE  SEMILLON  a.nd  SAUVIGNON  VERTE. 

FOR 

Red    Wines. 

MALBEC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY,         MATAROJ 

CAKIONAN,  GKENACIIE, 

ZINFANDEL,  GAMAY  LOUTURA, 

PIED  DE  PERDRIX,  PETITE  SIRRAH, 

CABERNET  SAUVIGNON, 

KOLNER  NOIR  OR  GROSS  BLAUE. 


FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR     RE1». 

MATAltO,  .SHIRAZ,  DONZELINHO, 

CABERNEI'-SaUVIGNON. 

FOK    WHITK. 

TEMPRANO,  PALOMINO, 

DORADILLA,  VERDEHO, 

PEDRO   XIMENEZ. 

F«»U  ItAISIW. 

SULTANA,  GORDO  BLANCO. 

FOK    TAB1,K. 

SABAL   KAN:5K1. 
The   finest  of   all   shipoing  gra^jes— the   Imperial 
({rape  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 

TheWhit(>    FiiiT  of'Coniinerce   for  drying. 

The  White  Ailrliitlc.  By  special  arranncnient 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  hoWin-  any  tienu- 
inc  stock  of  this  celebrated  fit',  besides  the  importer. 
The  Papershell  Ponies^rnuato.  and  other 
general  nursery  stock.  Roses  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.        Address : 

CUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO    CAL. 


AND     MANY     OTHER    VARIETIES. 

INQUIBE    OF 

H.  W.  CRABB, 

OAHMVliE,  Kaim  Co.,  Cal. 


600,000 

G-RAPE  CUTTINGS 

AND 

ROOTED  VINES 

oruearly  all  the  Priuciiml  varlcti<>s 
of  Krapcs  for  KK1>  WIKKS  aud  Table 
Use,  incliiilin)r, 

ZINFANDEL,  MATARO,  CABERNET,  CHAUCHE 
NOIR,  PLOUSSARD,  ORENACHE,  CARIONANE 
PETIT  PLNOT,  CHARBONO,  VERDEL,  MUSCAT  OF 
ALbXANDKIA,  CHASSELAS  -  FONTAINBLEAU 
BLACK  HAMBURG,  Etc.,  also,  LENOIR,  HERBE- 
MORT  and  RIPARIA. 

Cuttinfs  being  made  from  our  own  vineyards,  and 
past  experience  m  handling  and  shipping,  guarantees 
fresh  and  perfect  cuttings  to  purchasers 

Prices  furnished  on  application.  ReductionI  given 
on  larg-e  orders. 

R-'T.  PIERCE, 
SantaJCIara.  Cal. 


January  10,    1885        

PHYLLOXERA-PROOF 

Grape  Vines. 

Cuttings: 

Eiparia from  $*  per  M. 

Bupestris "     "     "     " 

Californica   "     "     "     " 

Rooted  Cuttings. 

Very  strong.  Suitable  tor  re-plantinjf.  Stock  limited. 

Biparia $25  per  M. 

Bupestris $30  per  M. 

Seedlings. 

.  Californica $10  per  M 

Seed. 

Biparia  (clean,  no  skin  or  pulp; 

every  seed  will  grow)  .$3.50  per  lb. 
Californica $1.50  per  lb. 

Ih  the  nursery  CALIFOENICA  CUT- 
TINGS have  rooted  as  well  as  Riparia,  and 
are  therefore  preferable  to  seedlings,  as  they 
are  large  enough-  to   graft  the  second  year. 

The  above  cuttings  are  all  made  from 
young  vines  growing  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  are  carefully  covered  over  in  the 
ground  every  day. 

Special  rates  for  100,000  or  more. 

COATES   &  TOOL, 

]*APA     CITY,  VA1.. 

Rooted  Vines  and  Cut- 
tings for  Sale. 


SAN   PEANCISOO.  MEKCHAXT. 


109 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Send  for  Calulo;jue  of 

Fruit  Trpes.  Ornp«  Vines.  I»h.yil«xcra. 

KeAiHtiii;;  tirapc  Viiien,  Rte. 

COATES  &  TOOL, 

Napa  «  its,  Cal. 


B 


LOOMINaTON  r^^^L^'^t 

IVrTTDQirBV  Pn    'orporatcd    1883. 
IN  U  IiO£i XV  I    \J\f,  Wc  olTer  tor  the  Fall 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL-K^.^d  IZ 

-»"»- stock  cjf  evcrv  desctii'tioii  of  Fruit  and  Orua- 
-.-»-  mental  TreTs  '  atalogue  fur  b'all  of  1884  now 
•'r-r-  ready  »nd  tnaiied  on  applicition.  600  Acres. 
T-T-  13  (itrefiilioiiHeM. 


ESTAMLISHED  1859. 


3  IW  Rooted    illattaro 

3  M    Kootod    Crabb's  Black    BnrKiiiKly 
(Peine  l>iiieaii!. 

2  n  Ronleil  fhaneiie  Wrin. 

3  St  Kooteil  KaiivlKuoii  Verte. 


TO  M.  Nattaro  ('nttinsr". 
SON  Blacit  BurgniKly. 
10  IM  NnnvigT'ivii  Verte. 

N.  B. — The  Rooted  Vines  and  Cuttings  propagated 
from  Mr.  Crabb's  stocU.  The  Rooted  Vines  grown 
on  sandy  loam  are  strong  and  healthy 


ALSO,  GRAPE  STAKES  &  BOLTS. 


ADDRESS, 

L.  H.  WAKEFIELD, 

22    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


B.  J.  TRUMBULL. 


cHAS.  w.  bi:ebe. 


R.  J.  TRUMBULL  &  CO. 

Gr  wer3,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     TREES 

AND 

PLANTS. 

419  &  421    SANSOME  ST., 

BETWEEN  CLAY  AND  COMMERCIAL, 
Snu  Franciscu,|CaI. 


HEALTHY   ROOTED  VINES 

FOR     SALE. 

C'ompriftiii;;     ZI>'FA!«»EL,    GVTEBEL,, 

BEKUKK  and  KIESI.INU. 

Will  be  packed  and  shipped  in  good  order  at  from  $8 
to  $12  per  1000.    Send  in  your  orders  early  to 

GUY  E.  GROSSE, 
RINCON  HEIWHTS     VINEYARDS 

SANTA  ROSA,  Cai,. 


SAMUEL     BRECK, 

SUCCKKSOE   TO 

GEO.    F    SILVESTER, 

Importer  and  dealer  in 

All    Kinds   of  Seeds ! 

Wilson's  Bone  Mills, 

Garden  Tools, 
Pruning  Shears, 

Bone  Meal,  Etc, 

317  WASHINGTON  ST., 
Bet.  Battery  A  Front.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OLIVES !     OLIVES ! 

I  have  a  large  number  of  younjf 
or    THE    MISSION    VAKIETY, 

Ready   for   Planting  This    Season. 


CALIFORNIA   VINEYARDSj 

'Vhv  r»ll<»wiiia:  lire  Hiiiiie  of  our  T.ead- 
liiK  Wine  I*r»ilneer<i  and  KraiKiy  Bls- 
tlilers,  wltli  Fost  Office  Artdrem: 


K 


RLU    CHARLES, 

Kr«;f  htatioii,  St.  Helena,  N»paCo.,ral. 
l*ro(]ucer  of  line  Wint-s  and  Brandies. 


C.    WKlNBEiiUKK,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 

•     St.  Helena. 


H 


W.  UKABB,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
.     Napa,  County. 


I>IONKKll  WINE  CELLAR.  MANUFACTURER 
at  d  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  California  wines  and 
btandies.  P.  Kyctielbach,  Propiietor,  Tustin  City, 
Los  AiiKeles  Co.,  Cal. 


•^  K.  C    PRIBER,    President 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

DSALRR      IN 

CALIPORNA     WINES    AND      BRANDIES 


California's  Finest  Production. 

THE    "JARVIS 

RIESLING   GRAPE 
:bh.-a.i»j"id"K'." 


Full  particulars  as  to  price  and  any  information  a 
to  their  culture  will  be  (fiven  on  application  to 

W.    A.    HAYJfE.    Jr. 

Naiita  Barbara,  Cal. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

For  Tying    up    Vines 


IN   THE   MARKET. 


Pat  np  in  Balls  or  4  lbs.  Each.    12  Balls 
In  a  Paekage. 


TUBBS  &  CO.,  6 13  Front  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Cloverdale  Real  Estate 


MOST   DESIRABLE 


LAND    AND    RESIDENCES 

lE'or    Sa.1©- 


CRAPE  &  ORCHARD  LAND 


A    SPECIALTY. 


W.  H.  BARHAM, 

Cloverdale,  Sonoma  Co. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII, 
I.  8.  1888  G. 

The  Igdastrioni  never  Sinlc. 

GUY  E.  GROSSE,  Broker  in  Rfal  Estate 

Ranches,  Residence,  BnBlness  and  Manufactur- 
ing Property  Bought  nnd  Sold  on  CommiBBion, 

AnuPubliBherof  "Sonoma  County  LandReglster  and 
Santa  Rosa  Bu<[neaa  Direotory." 

Offiee,  No.  312  6  St.,    Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


This  Brandy  was  distilled  in  1877  from  Choice 
Riesling  Grapes,  grown  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
1800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
and  nutty  taste,  a  fine,  frasrrant  bouquet,  and  more 
nearly  resembles  a  good  cognac;  tlian  any  article  of 
Brandy  yet  made  in  the  State.  Experts  and  connois- 
seurs pronounce  it  fine,  but  its  crowning  excellence  is 
its  demonstrative  purity. 

The  renownel  cheniistand  assayer.  Dr.  Chas.  Price, 
says  :  "  I  have  submitted  your  Brandy  to  a  most 
searching  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  free  from  any 
adulteration:  no  trace  of  fusil  oil;  and  it  constitutes  a 
remarkably  pure  article." 

Ita.  Ask  your  Grocer  or  your  Drug-gist  for  the 
J»RVIS  BRANOr.  Thesafest,  best  and  most  noble  stimu- 
lant. 

O.  ST.  JARVIS  A  CO.. 
DISTILLERS, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


SILK     CULTURE. 

lly  iiook  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
Priee    Twenty-Five     Cents    per    Copy. 

Silk  Worm   Eggs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc. 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

THERMOMETER     AND     BAROMETER     COMBINED 

For  use  of  Silk  Raisers. 

Free  by  Mail,  only  75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleaseii  to  give  information  to  correspon/ 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  sta» 
for  reply. 

.Specimen  Boxe«i  of  Cocoons  and  Reeled 
Sillc.  25   cents. 

None  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 


SONOMA 


THE   

COUNTY   LAND   REGISTER 


SANTA    ROSA     BUSINESS   DIRECTORY 

IS    ISSUED    QHARTERLY. 

Twenty  Thousand  Copies  are  Malleil  In 
Si]the  Dnitert  States  and  to  Europe. 

Every  landowner  in  Sonoma  County  is  supplied 
with  one  or  more  copies  during  the  year,  hence  it  is 
the  best  advertising  medium  possible  for  live  business 
men .     Published  by 

CUY  E.  CROSSE, 
SAKTA  ROSA,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

XS,  Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  and  rates  of  ad'- 

vertising. 


JAMES    HUNTER. 

GAUGER  OF  WINES    ASU    SPIRITS 

(Established  1861.) 
OFFICE— 323    FKOJTT    STBEET, 

San  Francisco. 


MOULTON    &    CO., 

EEAL  ESTATE, 

MONEY  AND   INSURANCE  BROKERS, 

HEALDSBURO,  SONOMA  CO  ,  CAL. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  FINEST  GRAPE  LANDS 
in  the  County  are  now  in  the  hands  of  this  Company 
for  sale. 

A  list  of  Russian  River  bottom  lands  and  rod 
gravely  hill  lands  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  VITI- 
CULTURE, will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Buyers  should  visit  Healdsburar  before  s^  tiling  else- 
where. 

Oflice  in  the  Sotoyonie  Hotel. 

Hcalrtsbnrg;. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
S.  F.  Mkrcuant,  3'2;3  Front  street,  San  Francisco. 

Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A.    WETMORE. 


SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

PBICE  25  CENTS 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITBR 

PRACTICAL    SILK    CL-LHriiI.ST. 

Tir.w  i.isB<»9r, 

Burllnjirton  <;o.,  New  Jersey. 


^^  Also  a?ent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope"  only  50 
cents  per  year  in  advance. 


AMPELOG-RAPHY. 


Varieties  of  Vines  Know.i  in 

California  and  Choice 

of  Localities. 


WINE   RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 


Bt  c.  a.  wetmoke. 

CHIEF   EXECUTIVE    VITICULTUBAIi 
OFFICER. 


Eeprodueed  and   revised   from   the  S.    Ft 
•     Meechant,  of  Jan.  4th  and  11th,  1884. 

For  Sale   at 

THE    "MERCHANT"    OFFICE. 

Single  Copies 25  cts 


THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 

. AND  THE 

SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA  FOR    ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation 

BY 

JOHN'J-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D.,  F.  C.  S 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFIC 

PRICE  25  CENTS, 


no 


SAlf   FRAKCISCO    MERCHAKT. 


January  16,  1885 


JANUARY  16 1885 


j  OBBERS'  PRICES. 

Tne  following'  Prices  are  th03e  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocers  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
tfftde  and  are  corrected  fortnij^htly. 


Staple  Groceries. 

SUGAR. 

Cnlifornia  Sujar  Jiefineri/, 

(A)  Pat.  Cube,  in  bbis 

(A)  Crushed,  in  bbls        

Kxtra  PowJered,  in  bbls 

Fine  crushed,  in  bbls 

Dry  Granul  ited,  iii  bbis 

Extra  Granulated,  in  bbls 

Extra  C,  in  bbls  or  bag's.... 

Gjiden  C,  in  bbls  or  bij^s 

gg  Half  bols  Hi<',  boxes  ^c,  50-lb  bajjs  J^c  hijjher. 

American  Sugar  Refinery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Suarar,  in  bbia 1% 

(A)    Crushetl,  in  bbU   T\ 

(A)  Loaves  in  bales 8I4 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbls 7% 

P)rt'dered,  in  bbls 7^/8 

Extra  Fine   Powdered,  in  bbls H 

U  y  Granulat**d,  in  bbls 1% 

X  X  Dry  Granulated 7^ 

C  jafecDioners'  (.4.)    "     7 

E  ttra  Golden  C,         "     , 6 

Eldorado  C  "     6V4 

Nonpareil  C,  in  bbls . , ,   •  5**^ 

G>lden  C,  in  bbls o^ 

Half  bbls  ana  100  It>  boxes  ^c,  and  other  boxes  1^2 
higher. 

riUi^rs  anil  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
3es,  and  on  sixty  days  time  for  the  outside  quot.itions 

SYRUP. 

CaUfornia  He/iitery. 

In  barrels 

In  halt  barrels 

Five  gallon  keg;<i 

Tins  l-j;aUoD  screw  top 

A  merican  Retineru, ' 

American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls 35 

in  h.f  bbls 37»4 

■'  **  "       in  5-«:all.  kgs 42^ 

Ctoiden  Syrup,  in  tins,  1  tral.  each 5'2Vi? 

Golden  Drips,       "        1        '*         S'-^Mj 

Eastern  Syrups. 

S.igar  house  Jrips,  in  gal  tins 65i@      Gl% 

"         "  "      in  kegs,  %)  kg  ...2   75    @3  00 

^        *•        '*      in  bbls,  ■y  gal (c*      b'J.^ 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup. 
Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  $  lb. . .  22^ 

Jlaple  sugar,  2  and  4  tb  cakes. ..  10      <si,        15 

Maple  ayrnp,  ^  gal   1  doz,  ^  case.    8  00      @  8  50 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga  ,  i  doz,  do O  75      ^  7  00 

Maple  syrup,  quarts.  1  doz  do....  5  00 

MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbls 75 

New  Orleans,  In  1  gal.  tins 05 

Sandwich  Islands,  Kxtra 22@  2.^ 

Sandwich  IsLinds,  Common 20 

Saadwich  Island  Extra,  in  ke^s. .  37Vi 

RICE. 

China  No.  1    50  lb  mat  per  100  lbs. . . .  5  75a6i4 
China  Mixed,new  50  lb  Mat.  per  100  II  s.4  10  a 

Hawaiian  Islands,  100  tb  bags 5     @iy\ 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  00((*9  5u 

i>uryea^'  Starch.. 

Superior,  40  and  12  lb  boxes,  bulk 8 

Superior,  40  It)  boxes,   1  lb  papers 8*1^ 

Satin  Gloss,  alt  styles  of  packages .   9|^ 

Improved  Corn  Starch  in  20  and  40  lb  boxes. . .    9 
liufalo  Grape  Sugar  Co.'s  Starch. 

People  8,  38  and  42  lb  boxes 6 

People's,  12  tb  boxes 014 

Laundry,  48  and  42  lb  boxes 6^4 

Laundry,  12  tt.  boxes 6^ 

Laundry,  crates,  12  6-tt>  boxes  each £!\ 

Laundry,  bbls 5^1 

M'»wr  Gloss,  40  lb  boxes,  bulk 7 

Mirror  Gloss,  12  lb  boxes 7^ 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  crates,  12  boxes,  6  lbs  eaci. 7^ 

Mirror  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  1  lb  packages 7»4 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  bbls (js^ 

Com  Starch,  40  and  20  lb  boxes,  1  lb  Dackagea.   7^ 
C  Gilbert's  Buffalo  Starch. 

Laundry,  38,  42  and  12  lb  boxes '7^i 

Laundry.  6  tb  boxes,  in  crates,  12  t-^^xes  each  ...   S^ 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  lb  boxes,  in  bulk 8'4 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  12  lb  boxes 7*^2 

Patent  Gloss  Staich,  6  lb  boxes,  in  crates 9^ 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  tb  boxes,  8  5-lb  boxes. . .    9^ 
Patent  Gloss  Starch,  30  lb   boxes,  1^^  and  1^4 

lb  iKickagcs  or  assorted lO'itj 

packages,  assorted     9^ 

Corn  Starcn,  40  and  20  lb  box^,  1  tb  packages.   9^2 
Ottumwa  Starch. 

Pure  Laundrv,  40  lb  bxs 1\4 

12  lb  bxs 1% 

Lily  OI0S8,  40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 81^ 

"       40  lb  bxs,  10  3-lb  papers 81. 

61hwoodhx8  slidinir  cover  crates 

Lily  Corn,  20  and  40  tb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 7^^ 

"        Pulverized  Corn  Starch  in  barrels.   . .   &% 
Palmetto  Starch.  6 

Palmetto,  40  to  46  tb  bxs  (8  bundles) 

do       40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 6 

Peerless  Starch 

Peerless  Gloss,  12  lb  bxs 7 

'*  "      40  lb  bxs,  10  i)aper  bxs,  2^  lbs 

each 7 

*'  *'      40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  paper  pkgs 8 

"         '*        0  Jb  b(S  slide  lids,  in  crts  of  12 


bxs .  8 

Peerlees  Corn,  40  tb  bxs,  1  and  ^V^  lb  papers 8 

**  "      in  barrets 6 

Julius  J.  Wood  &  Co.'s  Starch. 

Corn  Starch,  20  and  40  tb  bxs 7Vj@73i4 

Gloss    do       1  Ibpkgs,  40  tb  bxs 7^ 

do     do      6  lb  bxs,  12  In  crate - 8 

Fruit  of  the  Fiuld,  Sib  pkgs,  20  in  crate 8 

Comet  Admantine,  12_oz ©12^; 

Comet  Sperm.  14  oz (rtlO^ 

Durham,  14  or, ^14 

Eclipse,  12  o.r (^12 

CANDLES. 


Werks  Steano,  16  oz 

ISi^ 

Werkfl  Stearic,  14  oz 

16 

Spemi,  (in  and  da,  iu  6  tb  cartoona,  6  in  c. 

25 

Parafflne,  lUs,  Os  aiid48,  in  6  tb  cartoons.  21 

@22 

IVMi 
13 

Grant  &  Co.'s 

16 

Mau'a  Imp.  Wax,  16-oz 

18 

16 

Bonan7.a  Wax,  16-oz 

18'i; 

Ptoctor  &  Gamble's  14  oz.  Ex  Adamantine 

13i4 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  12  oz,  Ex  Adamantine 

J12>«j 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid   16  oz,  full  weigllt. . . 

18^ 

P.  &  G.  Stearic  Acid,  14  oz 

17M2 

P.  &0.  Miners'  Wax 

17H. 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Hotel  Candles 16ife@17 

.Mitchell's  14  oz 16 

ial8 

Mitchell's  16  oz 

18 

9% 

Schneider's  10  oz 

O^t 

llj'- 

Dayli'^nt,  12  oz... 

12M, 
13 

Daylight,  14  oz 

Christmas  Candles,  Paratfine,  ^  And  1  lb. 

27 

Christmas  Candles.  Paraftine,  4b  and  6s.. 

'2l'A 

Sch»efer'8  12  oz  11 

@ll\ 

Hope's  11  oz 

ll^ 

13 

Silver  Liyht 

14 

13J^ 
fl8 

Comstock,  16-oz 

Comstock.  14-oz 

16 

SOAP. 

STANDARD  "Best,    1 00  oars,  per  case. 
Chemical  O  ive,  J-.*  (Akes  !^bx. 

"      Pale*  tb  

'       'A'   Bnrax,  20cake-i  *bx..    .. 

'B        "      20  "        

C        •'       20 

"  White  "       20  •'        

"      Thomas' t.!oo  Water  Bleachinjf 

cakes,  ''^  ha. 

"      Kai.  e's   Condensed,    _0  cakes 

*  bx 

*'      Roman  Kitchen,  Snow  White, 


5  00 
80 

"  61^ 
1  50 
1  00 

SO 

80 

1  25 
1  20 

11 

70 

65 

55 

3  00 

50 
5 

6  00 
6  50 


"      Portnmn  Chemical     Olive,    20 

cakes,  <i^  bx 

"      Challenge  Chemica    Olive,  20 

cakes,  ^  hx 

*'      I  X  L  Chemical  Olive,  -0  cakes, 

W  bx 

"      Jersey  I^ily,  1-  I  r.  '24  lbs  in  bx, 

*)  bx 

"      Eaj^le  Chemical  Oli/e,  '..iO  cakes, 

|i  bx 

"      Portman  Pale,  *  1  b 

Pearl,  100  brs.W     box:   

Purity,  100  bars  box 

"      La  Belle  Savon, ,;.  ■,  ±0  and  lou 

cakes  in  bx,  fu  1  weigh.,  #  I^  7 

*'     Petroleum   Bleaching,     '20,  40, 

100  bars  in  bx,  full  weight, 

*  lb 6'il, 

"      Magnolia  (Cotton  Seed  Oil),48  lb, 

*  bx 3  60 

"      Marine  Soap,  $  tb 6 

'•      Grocers' Soap,  ex  qual'y,  ^  lb..     7(^         7^4 

Thomas'  Patent    Glycerine,  20 

and  30  cakes,  *bx 150 

True    Blue    (for    bleaching  and 

blueing)  100  cakes,  75  tb 5  50 

White  Persian,  100  brs,  ¥  box  6  50 

WHALE  OIL  .SOAP,  bbls  *!  to 3(a6 

In  1,  2  and  3-lb  tins,  4  -  lbs  *  case. .  3  50 

GEVSER  SOAP 7 

CRAMPTON'S,  W  tb e^i 

Colgate's  C  O,  i-.S  and. jO  lb  .oxes,*tb..      8@      8i/i) 

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Extr-i  Olive 

P.  &  G.  Amber 

Troxell  s  Pride  of  Kitclien  80  Lakes  bxt . 

WASHING  POWDER,  BLUING,  ETC. 

Standard  Washing  Powder,  *  gross 12  50 

(Eureka,,  w  gross  . . ! 10  50 

"       Challenge),  %J  gross 8  50 

Pacific  Soda    Co.  s  Washing  Crystals  ,  1  tb 

papers,^    ross 6  00 

Ammonia   m  glass,  Vj  gal-,  ^  aoz    ..  -^  -o 

Ammonia  quarts.  *i  uoz 2  00 

Ammonia   pints,  *  djz               3  00 

Nuhremberg  s     Ultramarine   Blmng,   '^Oyf 

Hi-tL}  boxe^  in  case 24@40 

German  Ultramarine,  200  ^  tb  boxes  in 

case        20oOO 

Blcacateo  Soda 2  00 

Western  Lve,  per  case  of  4  doz  

Taylor's,        '•        "         "        4  00 

English,         '         4  00 

American      "        '*         '*  

FARINACEOUS    CCODS 

UAPUOL  -MILLS,  Cut  Oat  Meal,  perbbl.... 
Schumacher's  Akron  O./ Oat  Meal,  per  bbl. 

Graham     i-leur      (io  tb  8ks.> 

Rye  Flour 


Teas,  CofTees,  Spices. 


TEAS. 

Voung  Hyson. 

Common  to  Fair 

Superior  to  Fine 

h^xtra  Fine  to  Finest 

Cmujous  and  Souchonffs. 

Common  to  Fair 

Superior  to  Choice 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial. 

Superfine  to  Fine 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 

Oolongd. 

Canton,  J-tb  papers 

b'oochow,  i-tb  papers 

Foochow,  in  bulk 

Formosa,  in  bulk 

"  choicest 

Japan. 

Common  to  Good  Common 

-Medium ■ 

Good  Medium 

Fine * " 

Finest 

Choice 

Kxtra  Choicest 


Buckwheat  Flou  ,a  

Rice  Flour  "         

llyo  Meal  '  

Corn  Meal  r  

Oatmeal  "  

Oat  Groats  "  

Buckwheat  Groatl  "  

Hominy,  large  * '  

Hominy,  small  '*  

Farina  "         

Cracked  Wheat.  '*  

Pearl  Barley,  No.  1  (25  and  5()tb.  boxes), . . . 

Pearl  Barley,  No.  2 

Pearl  Barley,  No,  3  " 

SpUt  Pea»  "  I..,. 


8  50 
0  75 

3 

3i(, 

10 
3 
3 
6 

6% 
81*, 

i> 

6 

6>^ 
5 
0 


30  @ 
60    (iS 

70  m 

20  @ 
37Vi@ 
55    m 

40  @ 
60    {g 

16  @ 
20    @ 

27'^® 
40  (g 
47Hi<S 


20  @ 

30  @ 

35  (a 

42  @ 

45  @ 

65  (ft 

60  igi 


COFFEES. 

(jrreen. 

Costa  Rica,  prime 12    , 

Guatemala,  prime -...     1!2 

Salvador - lOi^ 

aio 13 

Old  Government  Java 16    - 

Mocha 25    i 

.Manilla,  good 11 

Ceylon 14 

Colima 20 

Boasted. 

Costa  Rica %  14 

Guatemala 12 

Best  O.  O.  Java 23 

Acetosa,  in  1-lb  pkgs 

Senorita,  do 

-\rbuckle's 

Dilworth's 

Arabian 

Ground. 
Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented).. 

Acme  brand,  do ",       ..... 

Java  brands,  do    various  manufactures  . . 
Medium "  "        

CHICCORY. 

German,  in  casks 6^  7 

California,  in  barrels 6 

Granulated,  in  boxes  6*^ 

Roll  Chiccory,  per  doz  packajjes 


40 
65 
75 

30 
43 

70 

50 
75 

20 
32 
50 
45 
62V2 


27 

321^ 

37i*i 
45 
50 

57 

05 


12i,ij 

11 

13M, 

18 

27 

12 

15 

25 


17 

17 

27 

16)4 

37 

18 

18 

20 

27 
20 
13 
11 


China  bl  Pep'r 
White  Pepper. 


Allspice . 
Cassia . 


SPICES. 

W.wf.e 
17(«19      j  Oey.CinnamondO  @45 
24@25      1  Cochin  Ginger  16  @  18 
i  African  Gin^'r  10    &11 

8'dlO      I  Nutmegs 55@00 

8ai)      j  Mace 45(^50 

j  Borneo  Gintferl6    @ 


Cloves 151^11 

Ground. 

Cloves,  ^doz,  in  bottles 90    @ 

Black  Pepper  in  bottles 90 

White  Pepper,  i.i  bottles 1  10 

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  bottles  1  OO 

Allspice,  in  bottles @       5 

Cinnamon,  in  bottles 75 

Ginijer,  in  bottles 80    @     90 

Mace,  in  bottles 1  15 

Nutmeg's,  in  bottles 115 

Cloves,  iu  1  lb  tins *  ft         25 

Black  Pepper,  in  1  tt>  &  2  lb  tins. . ..      15 

White  Pepper,  in  1  lb  tins    "    22 

Cayenne  Pepper,  in  1  lb  tins  " 25 

Allspice,  in  1  lt»  tins  "  ..15 

Cinnamon,  in  1  lb  tins  "         ..      15 

Ginger,  in  1  th  tins  '*  . .     14 

Nutmegs,  in  1  tb  tins OO 

Mace  in  1  lb  .ins 00 

MUSTARDS. 

Caifornia  Mustard,  in  bottles 

Colman's  Knglish 

French 

Domestic  French,  pots 

do  bbls 

do  bbls  No.  2 

Guittard's  Gem,   1,   "^^    and  ^4  lb 

(gold  medal) 

Girardelli's  Peerless,  ^,  ^  and  1  % 
tins 


60 

2  10 

@1  10 

(^1  00 

((«     90 

30,    32,  35 
37.   40.  45 


Sage,  $  lb. 

Savory 

Thyme 

Sweet  Marjoram. 


HERBS 

In  V>i  and  1  lb  Tins. 


CHOCOLATES. 

Guittard's  Vanilla,  Sydney  Gold  Medal,  ^tb.. 

Guittard's  Double  Vanilla  "    

Guittard's  Triple  Vanilla  *'   

Guittard's  French  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Guittard's  Prepared  Cocoa,  4  lb  papers,  12  lb.. 
Guittard's  Premium,  in  1  tb  papers,  not  sweet. 

Guittard's  Eagle  brands,  do 

Guittard's  Eureka  brand 

Bromaor  pow'ed,itb  papers,  121b  tins 

Guittard's  Homflepathic  Cocoa,  i  tbtins,  ¥  lb. . 
Conf  ect'r's  Cocoa  m  10  lb  cakes,  200  lbs  in  cs  . . . 
Ghirardelli's  Eagle,  12  and  24-  lb  bxs 

"  •*        J^-tb  papers,  12-lb  bxs... 

"        J^-lb      '* 

"  Ground,  14-tb  bxs 

"  Premium,  not  sweet,  12-Ib  bxs. 

"  Vanilla,  12-lb  bxs 

*'  "    Puly.  i-lb  tins  net,  12-lb.. 

Baker  s. 

Ea^le,  ^  lb 

Premium,  No  1 , 

Oerman  Sweet , 


Vunilla,^lb 38 

French  Sweet,  ^  lb 23 

Confectioners',  in  100-Ib  cases 29 

Broma 37 

Cocoa .' _  34 

Breakfast  Cocoa 47 


Preserved  Goods. 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED    COODS  ^ 

CabLf.  Ffitita. 

Aas.2i-n)cns,S2  15a2  25jBlackberrie8do210<.''^'  Thi 
Peaches,  do.. 2  25@2  50  Gooseberries  .2  25('("J  -'m 
BartlettPears,225«i2  55 1 Strawberries,  2  85(a:t 

Plums,do 2  00((i2  25 1  Apricots,  do.  .2  «1{K«2 

Quinces,  do 2  50j  Muscat  Grapes  1  90^2 

Apples,  do...l  75(«;2  50|Rcd  Currants.2  25c(('-2 

Jellies    ■ 

Plum,  do 25^@2ii2iCurrant,21b^dz.2i4"'' 

Quince,  do 2i4(,a2iii  Iliac.tberry,  do. .  2ii('- 

Cataw.  GrapoSjdo 2i('4@2V2  Strawberry,  do..  '2\{a- 

Lemon,  do 2^(g'2^i  Raspberry,  do. . .  I^^a 

Orange,  do 2'4(g>2J4 [Gooseberry,  do..  2\i 

Jams. 


2$. 
20 
50 


20 
25 
35 
30 


37^ 

50 

60 

50 

35 

30 

20 

24 

28 

37 

27 

21 

21>,ij 
22J 
234 
29i 

40 

60 

25 
33 
23 


Blackberry  21b*dz(a2(a2i»j 
Strawberry,  do..  2J@3 
Gooseberry, do       2V2(a2% 

Raspberry,  do 3cte  3*4 

Quince,  do.    . .  2J^  O  2% 

Plum,  do 21^  (82% 

Pren 
Plums,  2Ib,  en  ^dz, 
pie.  do 

Peaches,  do 

Pears,  do 


Peach,  do 2@'-i 

Apricot,  do- .  .  214 Cfi*-^ 
Damson,  do...  'IHHii'I 
Currant,  -lo..  .2!^(g*2 
Assorted,  Ao...'2^<^'l 


erves. 

3   OODamson.do  .'! 

3     OOCherries,  do 3 

3     00 1  Tomatoes,  do 3 

3     Ool 


Pie  Fruitfi. 
Assorted  2Jlb  cans,  ^  dz,   li@15;gal,rto.  4  00@n  50 

Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Appbs,  Av>ri- 
cols,  Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  black  Cher- 
rif'S,  Green  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  ass*^rtraent  can  ob- 
tain  same  by  ordering. 

Vegetables. 
Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2     lb  cans,  *  do/  ....  1  30(31  ,"jO 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do 1  40(al  75 

String  Beans,  do 1  20(al  40 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60{f(l  75 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00(a'2  '25 

Asparagus,  2J^  lb  cans,  do 2  00(«2  '25 

Tomatoes,  do »0(a  1  00 

Gallons 3  00(a3  '25 

CANNED    MEATS. 

CaCiTomia. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef.  2  tbtins, 3  75@4  00 
Couipressed  Cooked  Corned  Beei,4  R»  tins.6  00(a:6  50 
Cbmpresaed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  lb.  ,7  OOcaS'OO 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  tt)  tins 4  00 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  lb  tins 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  tb  tins 2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  ^  lb  tins    , 2  25@2  75 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins  2  75 

EASTERN  CANNED  GOODS, 

Cherry  Stone  Oysters,  1  and  2  tb  cans,,  ,1  50^*2  37 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  1  Hi  cans 140 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  2  tb  cans 2  '.iO 

Golden  Star,  land  2  tb 1  4S(g2  4  . 

Monumental,  1  and  2  lb 1  30@2  00 

"                    '                                       1  .50 

2  50 

@  1  .'^0 

(B  2  50 

1  50 

2  50 

1  '22% 


Blue  Point,  1  tb  cans.  Extra, 
Blue  Point,  2  lb  cans.  Extra, , 

Seaside  Kx 

Seaside  Ex 

York  River  Oysters,  1  tb 

"        2  tb 

Field's,  1  tb  cans 

Field's,  2  tb  cans 

C,  B,  Oysters,  2  tb  cans 2  25 

C.  B.  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 1  25 

Bonanza  Oysters 3  00 

W,  P,  &  Co, 's  Extra 2  45 

Rocky  Point,  1  and  2  lb  cans 1  40(8,2  40 

Saddle  Rocks 2  70 

Extra  Select  Saddle  Koeks 3  75 

Lobsteis,  1  tb  cans (^1  90 

Lobsters,  2  lb  cans ■  (S2  00 

Little  Neck  Clams,  2  lb  cans 2  25(32  R5 

Spiced  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 175 

Spiced  Oysters,  2  tt»  cans 275 

Portland  Sugar  Corn,  ^  dor 2  10 

Camden  Sugar  Corn 1  5,''.(91  (iu 

GreenCorn,  J.  Winslow  Jones,  do 1  £0 

Green  Corn  Yarmouth,  Sugar,  do 156 

La  Croix  Corn 1  TiO 

Succotash,  2  tb  cans,  ^  doz,  ace  to  brand. 1  37@'2  50 

Royal,  2  lb  cans 2  25 

SAUCES. 

Wincestershire,  ^-pint 2 

Wincestershire,  pint 4 

Westniinstei    half  pint  %i  doz 2 

Westminster   ^  K^llon  

Worcestersl:  il  e,  balf-p  nts 3 

Worcestershiit,  pints ,.  .5 

Copeland's 

Batty's  Nabob  Sau  :c,  half-pints 

Batty's  Nabob  Sauce,  pints 

Pepper  Sauce 

Cutting's,  pints 

Cutting's,  half-pints 

Windsor 3 

Chile  Colorado  Sauce,  ^  doz 

Chutnee 8 

Tomato  Catsup,  quarts,  ^  doz 1 

Tomato  Catsup,  pints,  do 

Tomato  Catsup,  5  gal.  kegs - 

Tomato  Catsup,  3  gal.  kegs «  . 

Tobasco  sauce  .— 


(82  25 

(di  50 

(82  50 

1  50 

@3  12^ 

@5  20 

3  10 

3  35 

5  35 

1  10 
3  75 

2  25 
(S4  00 

5  50 
00  (810  00 
50    @1  75 

1  2f 

3  0( 

2  5(1 

4  75 


ro 


VINEGAR. 

Pacific  Vinegar  Works. 

Strength, 
grains. 

XXX  Triple  Wine 90 

XX  French  Wine 70 

XX  Concentrated  Wine 60 

XX  Concentiutt^d  Wine 60 

No.  1  Pure        '  40 

No.  2  Pure        "  35 

Sonoma  "  30 

XX  Concentrated  Cider 60 

No.  1  Pure        '  40 

,JJo.  2  Pure        '  25 

Petaluma  "  30 

Apple  "  40 


?c  extn  (or  M  bbls. 


Barrel 
per  «a 
4ti 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
35 
25 
20 
15 
25 
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Ill 


PRODUCE    MARKET. 


At  intervals  during  the  past  fortnight  liberal  show- 
ers of  rain  have  fallen  throutrhout  the  State.  Thou(fh 
not  speciallv  needeJ,  in  some  sections  the  resu't  has 
been  b«nefieial  to  the  farniinjf  interests,  and  in  no  im- 
portant point  has  serious  damage  been  sustained. 
Never  before  ware  the  prospects  more  favorable,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  for  the  husbandman. 

Great  interest  is  now  beiti^^  mattlfesteil  in  the  forth- 
comin;;  report  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  in  regard  to 
the  stock  of  lireadstulfs  and  feed  grain  on  hand  in  the 
State  at  the  bej^inning  of  the  year.  Unusual  exertion 
has  been  used  to  secure  a  reliable  account  and  both 
buyers  and  sellers  wait  impatiently  for  *ts publication. 
A  private  circular,  issued  a  few  days  since,  gives  the 
amount  of  wheat  on  hand  at  1,080,000  tons.  Parties 
Interested  consider  this  rather  under  than  over  the 
quantity  which  will  be  reported  by  t^e  Exchange.  In 
regai'd  to  barUy  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion, 
and  estimates  range  all  the  way  from  90,000  to  135," 
000  tons.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  stock  of 
com  is  greater  by  far  than  for  several  years  past,  yet 
It  is  currently  reported  that  considerable  consign- 
ments may  be  expected  from  Nebraska  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  current  month.  That  shipments  could  be 
nude  thence  at  a  profit,  at  present  quotable  prices, 
teems  impossible,  and  certainly  thers  is  no  promise  of 
hitfher  figures  for  some  time  to  come. 


FLOUK 

It  *ill  be  noted  that  prices  have  materially  ad- 
vanced, this  in  consequ<.nce  of  the  increased  cost  uf 
Hthe  raw  material  and  the  decline  in  bran  and  mid- 
dling-<,  which  up  to  tl;e  close  of  the  past  month  were 
held  at  comparatively  high  figures,  in  consequence  of 
the  speculative  bull  element  in  the  Cull  board. 

Extra,  ;J1  'i5((^  5  00;  Superfine.  «3  00  (*  4  00. 
Country  ditto,  9'2  75(c(3  50;  Interior  Extra,  $-1  0O;d 
4  b2»*j  per  bbl  for  jobbing  parcels  to  local  consumers. 

WHEAT- 

During  the  past  fortnight  the  public  telegrams 
from  the  English  and  Continental  markets  were  for 
two  days,  through  error,  quoted  fully  one  t^hilling 
per  quarter  higher  than  shjuld  have  been  reporten. 
This  is  the  second  time  within  the  past  three  months 
that  the  Beerbohm  reports  havedeniOialized  the  tocal 
speculative  market  through  furrushiug  inaccurate 
qitutation-.  and  it  would  seem  fudy  time  that  m.Jie 
care  should  be  tak.n  in  th.-ir  transmission,  as  the 
major  portion  oi  the  locul  and  interior  dea  ers  arc 
largely  dependent  upon  the  figures  given  in  said  re- 
port for  their  cue  in  transactions. 

The  market,  as  the  result  of  various  fluctuation- 
during  tiie  fortnight,  closes  fairly  steaay  at  advanced 
rates. 

By  Sample  No.  1  White  is  quotable  at  $1  30& 
|1  S'2^2  and  No.  2  at  SL  ^7^^;  Extra  Choice  Milling, 
tl  35. 

On  Call  yesterday  bids  for  No.  1  White  were:  Buyer 
season,  ^L  37;  buyer  season,  city,  $1  37^;  seller 
season,  city,  91  30  per  ctl. 

BARhtLt  — 

Only  moderate  arrivals  have  come  to  hand,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  consignments  are  not  mcrcased,  as 
there  is  ample  storage  room  in  the  city  for  many 
thousand  tons,  and  some  places  in  the  interior  are 
known  to  possess  a  large  surplus.  Stacks  in  city 
warehouses  on  January  1st,  amounted  to  31K),ot}(i 
ct.s,  futly  '2,000  tons  greater  than  was  expected  by 
parties  wliu,  fT  private  purposes,  have  been  making 
inquiries  in  that  direction. 

Prices  in  the  Sample  market  are  without  material 
change.  No.  1  Feed,  92':ijC(i95c:  No.  *J,  do,  85(c«y0c; 
Brewtiig,  «l(rtl  l*J»*i. 

On  Call  yesterday,  the  closing  bids  for  No.  1  Feed 
were  as  follows:  Seller  season,  93c;  Buyer  January, 
season  storage  paid,  97^;  Buyer  Season,  $1  04%; 
Bnyer  '85  *L  01%  per  ctl. 

OAIS— 

Stocks  in  the  city  are  unusually  large,  and  it  is  a 
we<l-known  fact  that  supplies  to  come  forward  from 
niEtiy  interior  ana  coa-!it  points  are  very  liberal,  and 
It  is  probable  that  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon 
have  far  fro  a  exhausted  their  supplie* 

No.  1  Feed,  $1  15  (fC  1  '25;  No.  2,  81  05@ 
$1  10;  Black,  81  05@1  10;  Extra  Choice,  for 
fancy  'eed  and  milling,  $1  30i^l  40 ;  Washington 
Territory,  ;S1@$1  1'2>^  per  ctl. 

CORN  — 

A  lot  of  one  hundred  tons  is  expected  from  Nebras- 
ka within  a  few  days.  Arrivals  trom  Southern  Coast 
port4  are  fair,  offerings  are  free  and  market  weak, 
with  a  prohabditv  of  a  furtlier  decline. 

Large  Yellow.  81  OStcfl  V2^:  Small,  do,  $1  15(31 
1  20;  Large  White,  *l  OOi^rtl  07>^;  Sm-vit  do,  81 
je;'  cental.  Parcels  which  are  more  or  less  injured  by 
dampness  sell  for  8o(p^95  cents  per  cental. 

RYE— 

Transactions  are  extremely  limited  and  the  market 
nominally  quotable  at  91  10^1  15  per  cental. 


?1  80  per  cental 


BUCKWHEAT— 
Quotable  at  81  7C 

BAG3- 

Standard  Calcutta  Wheat  Bags,  importation  of 
1884,  are  held  at  5=^'ai5%c;  Potato  Gunnies,  10(^ 
12c;  Wool  Bags,  35@40c  as  to  weight. 

MILLSTUFFS— 

We  quote:  Ground  Barley.  821  00O22  50  per  ton, 
Middlings  are  selling  at  $16  GO  @  818  00  ; 
Bran.  *13  00^^14  uO    per    ton;    Oil     Cake    Meal, 

830  00;    Feed    Corn   Meal,  27  00^ ;    Cracked 

Corn,  827  00  per  ton;  Rye  Flour,  $3  per  bbl;  Hye 
Flour,  84Ui  per  bbl;  Buckwheat  Flour,  4^)C  per  lb; 
Pearl  Barley.  5((*<ihc  per  lb;  Eastern  Oat  Meal,  88  OO 
per  bbl;  Cracked  Wheat,  S^jC  per  lb. 

HAr— 

Choice  Wheat  and  Wild  Oat,«16K@lB;  Fair  to  Good 


do.,  812@15;  Barley,  80<ai2;  Staltle,  810wl4;  Al: 
alfa,  81-1(^13;  damaged,  85(d9  perjton. 
SlItAW  — 
Quotable  at  60{g67>^c  per  bale, 

3EEDS— 

Flax  quotable  at  $2  50(fi2  75^  ctl;  Canary,  4^(it 
5e;  Canary,  imported,  6^i(rf6c;  Alfalfa,  ISyelOc  ^ 
lb;  Timothy,  li^'mzcfor  native  and  8<^9c  for  import; 
ed;  Mustard,  choice  Brown,  83  00c«3  50  %1  ctl;  White 
S<.<iS^iC;  Hemp,  4^crt5;  Bape,  3tc?3ic. 

FRCITi:— 

We  quote:  Domestic— Pears,  75c,a2  a  box;  Apples, 
50eCa8I   54J  a  box. 

Tropical— Lemons,  8<i  00(^8  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  81(^2  per  box;  Limes  812(ccl4  per  box 
for  Mexican;  California  Limes,  $i@2;  Tamarinds,  12 
(jtl3c  per   lb;  Banana?,  82  00<^2  50  per  bunch. 

NUTS— 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  86^7  ^  1 00;  Cali 
fornia  Walnuta,  8c  %*  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  A.- 
nionds.  hard  shell,  tjieC  — ;  soft  shell,  10;    Filberts, 

—  @   15c;     Pecan,     J2(?13c;  Peanuts,  6(ftc;    Brazil 
Nuts.  — (gjJOc;  Hickory    Nuts,  7(.«9c. 

EGGS— 

We  quote:  California  Eggs,  Choice  Ranch,  30c 
^  doz. 

DAlHi;  PRODCCE— 

We     quote:    Butter  —  Point    Reyes.    29@  ;K)c  ; 

fair     and    choice     25  (oC  '27  ^c  ;      inferior  lots 

from       country     stores     16  op  18c;       firkin,  21@ 
22c  for    new;   Eastern,   15@17c;  Cheese,  California, 

10(rtl4c  good  to  choice;     9((il0c  for  Fair  to  Good; 

Giiroy,     in    cirnms,    16c;    Martin's  N.    Y.,  17Cd 
18c;  Western,  8^.«9c. 

POTATOES— 

Our  quotaions  are  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf; 
Early  Itose.  85(g90c;  River  Reds,  70@85c;  Chili 
Garnets,  85cCa81  10;  Peerless,  90cia81^;  Petalumas, 
81  05;ctl  10c. 

ONIONS- 

Onions  selling  at  81'^b. 
HOPS— 

J.  T.  Cocliran  &  Co,  report:  The  market  has  re- 
mained fairly  steady  for  the  past  week,  with  a  dt- 
cidedly  better  feeling  in  New  York;  the  London  mar- 
ket continues  quiet  and  dull,  which,  we  believe,  is  in 
a  measure  caused  by  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
I'acific  Coast  crop.  The  trade  on  this  Co»st  is  quiet, 
with  no  enquiries  from  abroad,  which  is  as  well,  for 
there  are  no  offerings  at  present  nominal  prices. 

January  11.-  Market  in  New  York  strotiger. 

We  quote  prices  nominal,  10  to  15  cents. 

POULTRl  — 

The  market  is  still  very  weak  and  only  choice  stock 
will  sell. 

We  quote:  Turkeys,  13(a!l5c;  Uve  Gobblers,  13@ 
15c  per  lb;  Turkey  Hens,14t<el6e;  Dressed,  16^18c; 
Young  Roosters,  84Vi'.«6^;  Old  Roosters,  8'>i@7, 
Hens,  86*j(2  (*  8;  Broilers,  83j^tcc5  according  to  size; 
Ducks,  86ta8V2  ^  doz;  Old  Geese,  82.00  per  pair; 
Goslings,82  25(f8'2  75  per  pair, 

BEANS- 

Our  quotations  are,  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf. 
Small  White,  81  50(fil  65;  Pea,  81  80;  Bayos, 
82 -4^83;  Pinks,  81  70t^81  80;  Ueds,  2»-i2c;  Butters, 
81'4(^82;  Liinas,  2c. 

VEGETABLES— 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25@35c^sk;  Turnips,  60@81 ; 
Cauliflower,  50((c75c  %*  doz;  Cabbage,  50c  ^ 
ctl;  Garlic,  2<(«2!^c  ^  lb;  Celery  50c  ^  doz;  Drie 
Okra,  25(f«30c  ^  lb;  Dried  Peppers,  25ia35c  %i  lb 
String  Peppers,  30(tf37'*iC  per  lb;  Artichokes,  10c 
■^do'-;  Beets,  5lXc<6oc  %ictl;  Parsnips,  81(f5—  ^  ctl; 
Marrow  Fat  Squash,  82!^^85  ^  ton;  Mushrooms,  6(#c 
8c  ^  lb;  Cucumbers,  (^25c  per  doz;  Toma 
toes,  30c  @  75c  per  box  ;  Green  Peas,  2  @  *2^c; 
2>i;ring  Beans,  l^^^f^^H^c;  Summer  Squash,  25c{g 
50c  a  box.  Green  Peppers,  26@81  00  per  box. 
Green  Okra,  5:^10c. 

HIDES.    SKINS,  ETC. 

Heavy  Salted  Steer-i,  over  55  lbs,  OV^c  per  lb; 
Medium  Salted  Cows  jind  Steers,  50(.ob55  lbs,  7^^®— 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  30toc50  lbs,  7*i^ 
per  lb.    Salted  Kips,  9(^—  c  per  lb.    Salted  Veal  10<^ 

—  c  ner  lb.     Salted  Calf,  12^2(^150  per  lb. 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selections,  l6^;{flC —  c  per  lb; 
Dry  Kips,  do,  IG'tr^®—  c  per  lb.  Dry  C^lf,  do,  2o@ —  c 
per  lb.  Sheep  Sk-n-*,  Shearlings,  10^^20c. 
each;  Medium  Wool,  60@70c,  do;  Short  Wool,  30@, 
50c  do;  Long  Wool,90c  Beeswax,  26c  Best  Tallow 
6c. 

HONEY. 

Light  Extractej,  AVz^oc;  Dark  Extracted,  4g4'i 
5^c;  Comb,  10^*12c;  Beeswax,  27c. 


SUUAR. 


The  N,  Y.  Shipping  and  Ctinmercial  News  of  Jan. 
7th  says:  Raw  Sl'Oar— A  moderate  business  has 
transpired  since  our  last  itsue,  the  reported  sales 
aggregating  1550  hhds.  and  17,435  bags,  but  the 
market  has  developed  no  new  feature,  and  trade  con- 
tinues dull  and  unsatisfactory.  Buyers  have  paid  on 
the  basis  of  4  11-16<^4  13-16  cents  for  Fair  to 
Good  Refining,  and  4^ti@'>%  cents  for  Centrifugals, 
92(ft98  test,  but  are  not  inclined  to  purchase  beyond 
their  current  wants,  which  are  necessarily  small  in 
consequence  of  the  light  production  of  the  refineries. 
Supplies  have  been  steadily  held,  but  the  limited 
proportions  of  the  demand  impart  a  dull  appearance 
to  the  market,  and  quoted  prices  are  barely  obtain- 
able. European  Beet  is  a  shade  easier  with  sellers  at 
IDs  lO^jiid,  cost  and  freight,  but  the  highest  obtain- 
able bids  have  been  10s  9d  for  88  analysis.  Trans- 
actions since  our_  last  issue  comprise  1200  hhds. 
New  Orleans  at  4  5-16  cents,  350  hhds.,  3065  bags 
Deraerara  Centrifugal,  96.78  test,  6%\  6670  bags 
Pernambuco,  ex  Mary  Evans,  at  4  21-32  ex  ship; 
7700  bajcs  Rio  Grande,  4  7-16  cents  ex  ship. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MERCHANT 

^..IS    THK  ... 

GRAPE  -  GROWERS 


....IT    RKPRESENTS... 

VITICULTURE, 

OLIVE    CULTURE, 

SERICULTURE, 

The  Mbrchant  is  published   semi-monthly 

and  contains  a  carefiil  digest 

of  all  matters  of 

interest  to 

The    Grape  -  Grower, 

besides 
carefully    pre- 
pared and  instructive  infor- 
mation which  is  of  practical  iitility  both  to 

THE     BEGINNER    . 

AND 

THE     WINE    MAKER. 


The  MERCHANT    is  the  only    Viti 
cultural  Paper   in  California. 


SUBSCRIPTION  : 

Three     Dollars      a 


Year! 


CHARLES    R.    BUCKLAND, 

EDITOR  AXD  PKOPRIETUR. 

OFFICE  :      323    FRONT    STREET,  S.   P. 
P.  O.  Box  2360. 


**  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  for  the  Wine-makkr   and    the  Cellar- 
Han. 
By  E.  H.  Rixford. 


[S.  F.  Dailv  Evrniko  Bullbtin.] 

"The  most  timely  California  book  cf  the  season  *  *  * 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work  atiapted  to  California 
wine-making  and  wine-keepinjf,  w;hich  has  yet  been 
published  in  at  all  appruai:hable  to  thf^totume  under 
consideration.  The  arrangement,  classification,  apd  in- 
dexing shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  The  in- 
dexing is  so  thorough  and  the  classification  so  perfect, 
that  the  person  desiring  to  consult  its  pagts  for  any 
particular  information  desired,  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cialsubjects  of  which    it  tieats,  can  readily  refer  to  it. 


l>rioe    dt  50. 
SoI<l  by 

THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     MERCHANT. 
323  Front  Street. 

THE 

HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 

' BY 

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

IS  THE  BEST 

ADYEKTISIKG  MEDIUM 

—  IN    THE  — 

HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 


DOANE     &    CO., 

Planters  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRESH,  SHELL  AND  CANNED  OYSTERS. 

No.    64    CALIFORNIA    MARKET, 
Nnn  Francispo.  Cal. 


19th  Year. 


190  Acres. 


ROCK'S    NURSERIES. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on 
the   Pacific   Coast. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Grape  Vines  and  Resistant  Vines. 

A  new  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  is  now  i?eady,  containing  many  new  and 
rare  rarieties  never  offered  before  on  this  Coast,  including 

12    VARIETIES    OF    OLIVES. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  Sent  as  Follows : 

No.  1 — Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 

No.  2 — Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Plants,  4  cents. 

No.  3 — New  Hoses  and  Clematis,  gratis. 

JOHN   ROCK, 

SAN    JOSE,  Cal. 


^COMETl 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 

lots  to  suit. 


MACQNDRAY  £ 


204  and  206  Sansome  St 
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WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO. 

SUGAR  FACTOKS  AND 
COMMISSION     AGENTS 


Hoiioliiln,  H.  I. 


AOBNTS  FOR- 


Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehn  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honuapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui ; 
MaVee  Plantation,  Maui ; 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai ; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

Aseiilii  for  (he 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Houolnln,  H.  1. 


-AOKNTS  FOB- 


THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 

THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


OEO.  W.  MACFARLANK. 


H.  R.  MACFARLAXE. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE-PROOF     BUILDINO,  5^    QUEKN    STREET, 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 

AOENT3  KOR ■ 

The  Waikapu  Su^ar  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  Sugar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Helia  Suyar  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Huclo  Sugar  Company,  Maui. 
Huelo  Sutrar  Mill,  Maui. 
Punloa  Sheep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurleea,   Watson   &  Co.,  Sugar  Machiiierj',  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  &  Go's    Steam  Plow  anti  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Leeds. 
The  Olasirow  and  Honolulu  TJnR  of  Packets. 


WII*L  W.  l\KLh, 

President. 


h.  C.  ADLRH, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas, 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(■Jniltoil.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

California    Loalher.    Pniutn   nnil    Oils 
Cookiiiff  Ntoveai.  Kau|C«N.  PIOMtt, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard_ 
ware,  Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  auti  Kinif  Ntrccts, 

nonolnln.  liawKiiaii  iHlnnds. 


sa- 


THE 


HAWAIIAN  HOTEL 


Honolulu,  H.I* 


This    Ilonse  ha.4  been   Eiitlrt^ly   Benov- 
ateil  ai.d  Exteiideil,  and  niid«-r 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT 

Will     b«   Condn«t«d    With    PRrtlcnIar 
reference   to  tlie 

Comfort    and    Convenience 


TOXTDFIISTS. 


tf^Tlie  hotel  is  most  delightfully  situated,  and 
THK  CUISINE    IS   E^UAI. 

To  that  of  the   Leading   Metropolitan   Hotels   of  the 
•  United  States. 

CEO.  H.  FASSETT, 

Manasier. 


FOR    SALE. 

A  LARQE  BAKERY 

—  ANJ)  — 

CONFECTIONERY     BUSINESS 

IN    HONOT.ITI.V. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  premises,  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  the  business  part  of  Honolulu, 
are  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machin- 
ery, most  of  which  is  new,  that  is  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful continuation  of  a  well-organized 

Baker's  and    Confectioner's 

Business.  The  property  for  sale  consists  gt  a  lot 
126ftxl24ft  with  buildinfrs  thereon,  some  of  whiuh 
are  Leased  for  Five  Years,  at  a  rate  which 

will  almost  Repay  the  Purchase  Moiuiy. 

Good  will.  Stock,  Boilers,  Ent'ines,  Carts,  Horses, 
Stable,  Dwelling  House,  Store-rooms,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  or  two  younpt 
men  experienced  in  the  business.  The  owner  wishes 
to  retire  on  account  of  old  age,  but  he  is  willing  to 
remain  and  introduce  purchasers. 

Energetic  men  can  increase  the  business  which  is 
the  oldest,  best  known  and  best  established  of  its  kind 
in  Honolulu. 

Full  particuls  ra  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
"  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


o. 


■     JtrC  I 


QUICK    TIIVIE   AND   CHEAP  FARES 

To  £astern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  tlroat  Truns-continenlal  All-Hail  Kout.t.'s. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R, 

OH 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Daily  Express  and  Einij^mnt  Train;*  make  prompt  con- 
.nections  with  the  several  Hailwuy  Lines  in  the  Kast, 

CONSRCTISO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lineg  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

rillKD  .  CLASS      S  I.  e  E  P  I  N  O     VXHH 

arc  run  dail^'  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 
No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-elass  Cars. 

it^  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  an'l 
other  infrrination  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Ottices,|Wht*re  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

POK  SALK  ON  EKASONAELE  TKEMS 

Apply  to,  or  address, 

W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER.  G.  H.  t  S.  A.  RY.,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  st.towine:.         t.  h.  uowdiman, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 


I  i«r  G-. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamsliips  will  leave 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison 
streets,  at  three  o'clock  p.   m.: 


MARIPOSA    - 
ALAMEDA  -    ■ 


-     -    Feb.  2d 
-    Feb.   16th 


Iloiioliiln, 


Ilawaiinii  Islauils. 


F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &.    CO. 

IMPOETEES  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 

Uwnolnln,  Hawnilau  Islands. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN   CONSUL 

ASD 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

SI6  California  St., 

Room  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.   M.  IllNTON. 


WM.   M.   IIINTON,  JR 


WM.  M.  HINTON  &  CO. 

STEAM    PRINTERS. 

530  CliAY  STREKT,  San  FranclMco 


oatented  in  fhe  United  States,  Bel- 
gium.jRussia,  Great  dritain, 
France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  Bset  Boiler  in  Use  where  Economy  of 
Space  and  Fuel,  Safety  at  High  Pressures,  Per- 
fect Accessibility  for  Inspection,  Positive  ircu- 
lation  and  Prevention  of  Scale  are  Considera- 
tions. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive 
Works, 

San  Fhancisco.  AGENTS. 


Pamphlets  and  printinic  of  every  description  executed 
at  lowest  rate?. 


THE  COCOA  CROP  IS  SHOKT  ! 


1.00k  Ont  for  A'lnltcratlons. 


BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  COS 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   be  Sure  of  Securing' 
the  Best. 

WM.  T.  GOLEMAN  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATKS 

For  freight  orpaasagre,  having  superior  cabin  a  com  J 

moiJations,  apply  to 

J.  D.  KPRE€KEL,S  A  BRO!i).  Axeuta, 

327  Marlcet  Street,  corner  Fremoriij 

OCCISENTAL  k  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPAKTf. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf   corner  First  and  Brannan  ^t».^ 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

TOKOHAIWA    aiKl   no?I«KOX4J. 

Connecting  at  Yokoltama  with  steamers  for  Shan;;li:ie. 
1885. 

STEAMER.  FROM  SAN  FRANCrsco. 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  JAN.  'J'-'d 

AR A blO rUE.SDA Y.  FEB.  «d 

SAN   PABLO TUESDAY.IMAKCH  lOlh 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  APRIL  Kith 

ARABIC TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY,  JUNE  2d 

OOEAMC THURSDAY,  JULY  itth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  or 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  stretts. 

For  freicht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  '.20*2  Market  street.  Union  block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN    ^cn.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD   President. 


ESBERC,   BACHMAN&CO. 

IMPOKTEES  OF 
ChewliiK,  Smokingr  &  I^eaf  Tobacco. 

HAVANA  CIGAES  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  California  St.    and  122,    12-1 

&  126  Battery  Street. 

SAN   PBANCI8CO. 
And  Nos.  7   &  9  NORTH  FRONT  ST., PORTLAND. 


J.  P.  THOMAS, 

Members.  F.  Produce  Exclianfje 

Produce     and     Commission 

CONSIGNMENTS   SOLICITED 
XOO       X>AXr±s      St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 

H    O    I*    S  y     A    SPECIALTY- 

Shipping  and  Commission. 

Libt'ral  atlvanoee  on  consipmieiits. 
302   Calirornin  Rt..  Knn  FrniiriNco.  Cat. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 


The    Cerman    Savings    and    Loan 
Society. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  ]884,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared  a  dividend  on  Term 
Dejiosits  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one  hun 
dredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent  per  annum,  and  on  Or- 
dinary Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths 
(3  6-10)  per  cent  per  annum,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  2d  day  of  January,  1885.    By  o'der 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary, 


THE  ONLY  VITICULTURAL  PAPER  m    THE  STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  Sericulture  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XIII,  J^O.  8. 


SAN  ERANCISCO,  JANUAKY  30,  1885. 


PRICE  15  CEKTS. 


IN  SONOMA  COUNTY. 


Cloverdale, 


Lytton    Springs     and 
Glen  Ellen. 


Vtln&ble  Information  and  Experiments — Opin- 
ions on  Resistant  Vines. 


[By  a  Special  Correspondent  of  the  S.  F.  Merchant.] 
Soou  after  dispatching  my  Ic^t  letter  to 
the  Mbbchant,  I  started  for  Cloverdale; 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains  the  roads  were 
very  muddy,  and  hardly  any  work  had 
been  done  in  the  vineyards.  Where  plow- 
ing was  attempted  the  horses  had  as  much 
as  they  could  do,  aild  it  is  doubtful  if  mneh 
was  gained  by  not  giving  the  soil  time  to 
dry  out.  A  number  of  new  vineyards,  the 
principal  grape  being  Zinfaudel,  were  pass- 
ed on  the  outskirts  of  Healdsburg,  all  look- 
ing healthy  and  well,  in  fact,  phylloxera  is 
believed  not  yet  to  have  reached  this  neigh- 
borhood. P.  J.  Ferguson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Healdsburg  Viticultural  Association, 
■whose  vineyard  abuts  on  the  Cloverdalt: 
road,  has,  however,  been  recently  removing 
some  old  Mission  vines,  which  have,  he 
says,  the  appearance  of  suffering  from  the 
attacks  of  the  phylloxera.  In  spite  of 
careful  examination  with  a  strong  piagnify- 
ing  glass  he  failed  to  find 'any  of  the  in- 
sects. He  has  promised  to  send  a  root 
down  to  the  Meechant  office  that  further 
investigations  may  be  made.  A  few  miles 
on  the  road  exten.sive  clearings  on  the  Lyt- 
ton Springs  Tract  attract  attention.  This 
is  the  .vineyard  of  P.  and  G.  Simi,  who 
have  an  extensive  winery  in  Healdsburg 
and  cellars  in  San  Francisco.  This  tract  is 
128  acres  in  extent,  45  of  which  were  plant- 
ed last  year  in  vines,  principally  Zinfaudel, 
with  some  Riesling  and  a  few  acres  of 
mixed  vaineties.  The  remainder  will  be 
laid  down  this  year,  if  possible,  principally 
in  Zinfaudel.  Mr.  Simi,  when  asked 
whether  he  considered  the  capacity  of  the 
wineries  at  Healdsburg  equal  to  the  much 
increised  crop  of  the  coming  vintage,  re- 
plied that  the  wineries  were  quite  equal  to 
the  calls  that  had  been  hitherto  made  upon 
them,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  no  they  could  handle  the  in- 


crease expected  next  season.  When  asked 
it  he  thought  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan 
to  erect  a  winery  in  Alexander  Valley,  he 
said  that  no  one  would  do  it  because  the 
grape  raisers  of  that  valley  would  exptct 
the  same  prices  for  their  grapes  as  if  thty 
haultd  them  to  Healdsburg.  He  thought 
that  a  man  who  went  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  winery  there  should  have  an 
allowance  of  so  much  a  ton,  or  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  build,  as  there  would 
be  the  expense  of  building,  and  as  much,  if 
not  more,  expense  in  shipping  the  wine  to 
this  city. 

Past  Lytton  Springs  with  its  excellently 
managed  college  and  scholarly  Professor, 
the  traveller  conies  to  some  healthy-look- 
ing vineyards  belonging  to  Mr.  Long  and  his 
.sons,  and  several  others  which  your  cor- 
respondent was  unable  to  visit  owing  to  the 
rain.  Boutin's  Heart's  Desire  Nursery, 
where  there  is  a  very  fine  show  of  young 
fruit  trees,  was  also  passed  and  in  a  few 
miles  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony  was  reached. 
This  is  a  very  fine  tract  of  1500  acres,  most 
of  it  of  fine  deep  rich  land.  The  Colony 
was  incorporated  in  1881,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  railroad  called  Asti.  The  officers 
for  the  present  year  are;'  President,  M.J. 
Fontana  ;  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Garrett; 
Treasurer,  Henry  Casauova>  Secretary,  A. 
Sbarboro;  and  Superintendent,  G.  Muchi. 
Already  400  acres  have  been  planted  in  vines; 
"25  of  which  bore  last  year,and  this  year  some 
"200  more  will  be  added  to  the  vineyard; 
250  acres  have  been  sown  in-  grain  and 
some  50  acres  of  very  nch  bottem  land  are 
being  planted  in  fruit  trees.  The  Colony 
is  flourishing  and-  about  25  laborers  are  re- 
gularly employed.  The  variety  planted  is 
principally  Zinfandel,  and  the  courteous 
Secretary  states  that  no  resistant  stocks 
have  been  planted  yet,  as  it  is  hoped  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  they  will  become 
necessary.  The  management.jhowever,  are 
watching  developments  in  this  line,  and 
are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  that  may 
be  learnt  in  that  direction.  He  informed 
the  writer  that  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  in- 
troduction of  light  wines  as  an  article  of 
diet  would  be  conducive  of  temperance  was 
the  fact  that  the  60  or  70  laborers  who  had 
b3en  employed  on  the  ranch,  although  they 
had  wine  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper, 
and  in  hot  days  in  the  field,  had  never 
been  intemperate,  in  fact  that  no  case  of 
drunkenness  had  occurred  there. 


From  here  on  to  Cloverdale  a  very  fine 
country  is  passed  through  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  vineyards  are  being  laid  out.  Among 
these  is  the  French  Colony,  of  which  A.  de 
Hay,  your  subscriber,  is  an  active  member. 
While  at  Healdsburg,  your  correspondent 
visited  J.  C.  Heal d,  the  President  of  (he 
Cloverdale  Viticultural  Society.  That 
gentleman  is  most  energetic  in  the  interests 
of  grape  growing,  and  has  a  nice  place 
about  a  milj  no.th  of  the  town.  He  swears 
by  the  Cloverdale  country  for  grape  grow- 
ing, the  grapes  ripening  well  there, ^being 
of  a  good  color,  and  some  two  weeks  earlier 
than  at  St.  Helena.  He  pointed  out  a 
quantity  of  poor  gravelly  land  ou  the  flat, 
not  worth,  he  said,  $15  an  acre  for  general 
farming  purposes,  on  which  Zinfandel  and 
other  grapes  were  growing  very  thriftily. 
This  may  be  a  hint  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  give  poor  land  a  chance  with  vines, 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  proper  character. 
Mr.  Heald  laughs  at  the  common  idea  that 
the  phylloxera  will  not  attack  vines  on  rich 
soil,  and  that  it  is  the  efi'ect  of  poor  soil 
and  improper  pruning.  He  believes  that 
vines  in  rich  soil,  properly  pruned  and 
cultivated,  may  resist  the  enemy  longer, 
but  fears  that  they  will  fall  a  prey  at  last. 
For  this  reason  he  ia  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  so-called  resistant  varieties  and 
hopes  the  Meuchant  will  devote  as  much 
of  its  space  as  possible  to  the  results  of 
experiments  tri.d  with  the  difi'erent  var- 
ieties. 

OLEN    ELLEN. 

The  weather  having  cleared  somewhat, 
your  correspondent  drove  to  Glen  Ellen, 
through  Healdsburg,  Windsor  and  Santa 
Rosa,  viewing  may  promising  vineyards  en 
route.  That  of  T.  L.  Harris  is  splendidly 
situated  and  arranged,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Santa  Rosa,  and  will  at  some  future  time 
be  described  in  your  columns.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  vineyards 
on  the  road,  so  that  only  a  few  particularly 
noticed  will  be  dwelt  upon.  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Hood's  place,  on  the  Los  Guilucos  ranch, 
has  240  acres,  of  which  90  acres  are  in 
vines  which  next  season  will  be  increased 
to  150.  The  principal  varieties  are  Mis- 
sion, Zinfandel  and  Riesling,  and  the  form- 
er are  being  grafted  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  improved  vines.  Mrs.  Hood  has  a 
splendid  wine  cellar  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  veteran  vintner,  A.  Drioton,  who, 
with  the  grapes  at  his  command,  has  pro- 
duced some   excellent  wines.     White  wine 


is  the  favorite  here  being  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  made,  and  Mrs.  Hood  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  blended  Riesling  very 
hard  to  bea* — a  wine  which  will  hold  its 
own  for  flavor,  roundness  and  bouquet 
with  any  other  in  the  valley.  Zinfaudel  is 
not  forgotten  and  the  wine  buyers'  only 
fault  with  Mrs.  Hood's  wine  is  that  it  is 
longer  in  maturing.  This  is  really  a  com- 
pliment, and  one  can  quote  from  Gold- 
smith: 

"  E'en  its  failinjrd  leaned  on  virtue's  side." 
For  every  one  knows  that  the  wins  which 
matures  slowly  is  always  superior  to  that 
which  matures  quickly.  On  another  por- 
tion of  the  Los  Guilucos  ranch  Messrs. 
Guthrie  &  McCartney  are  hard  at  work  on 
240  acres.  Ninety  acres  are  already  plant- 
^  as  follows  :  Zinfandel,  20;  Malbec,  11; 
Trousseau,  5;  Frank  Riesling,  15;  Sauvig- 
nou  Vert,  10;  Gutedel,  15;  Crabb's  Black 
Burgundy,  5;  Chauche  Noir,  5.  Besides 
the  above,  these  enterprising  gentlemen 
have  imported  3000  vines  from  France, 
among  which  are  :  Burgundy  —  Pino 
Noir  Fin,  Pino  Noir  Gross,  Pino  Blanc, 
Mondeuse,  Ciesar.  Bordeaux  —  Cabemet- 
Sauvignon,  Merlot,  Sauvignou  Blanc,  and 
Semillon  Blanc.  Close  by  James  A.  Shaw 
has  600  acres,  125  in  vines  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Gutedel,  12;  Franken  Riesling,  10; 
Zinfandel,  20;  Chauche  Gris,  14;  Sauviguon 
Verte,  5;  Crabb'sBlack  Burgundy,  5;Bergev 
15;  Malvoisie,  5;  and  Mission  7;  the  re- 
mainder being  in  mixed  varieties.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  a  fine  cellar  in  which  the  red  and 
white  wines  contend  for  the  palm  in  ex- 
cellence. He  has  also  built  a  fine  cistern 
to  supply  his  house  and  garden  with  water. 
A  fall  of  100  feet  gives  sufficient  force  and 
when  desired  the  water  can  be  laid  on  to 
any  part  of  the  vineyard  below  the  cistern. 
Mr.  Shaw  swears  by  the  ridge  upon  which 
his  own,  Weise's,  Watson's,  Nau's  and 
Drummond's  vineyards  are  located.  He 
believes  it  to  be  unrivalled  in  the  valley, 
and,  judging  from  its  productions,  he  is 
right.  C.  Weise,  on  the  hill  above  Shaw's 
place,  has  about  20  acres  in  Gutedel,  Ber- 
ger  and  Zinfandel  and  is  justly  proud  of 
the  Gutedel  wine  he  has  made  this  year. 
Laurence  Watson,  near  Weise's,  has  00 
acres  of  vineyard  which  he  is  improving  by 
grafting  new  varieties.  Next  along  the 
road  comes  the  vineyard  of  J.  H.  Drum- 
mond  who,  for  the  time  ha  has  been  en- 
gaged in  viticulture,  has  done  as  much  for 
grape-growing  as  any   other  man  iu  the 
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state.  He  has  in  all  abont  600  acres,  of 
■which  115  are  already  in  vines,  among 
■which  are  8,000  Ziufaudels,  Malbecs  and 
claret  varieties  and  all  the  best  white 
grapes.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  enum- 
erate the  varieties  he  has  not  than  those  he 
has.  Besides  experimenting  in  varieties, 
he  is  giving  a  fair  test  to  different  distances 
of  planting,  different  modes  of  pruning, 
etc.  Although  it  is  possible,  nay  probable, 
that  many  of  his  experiments  may  not  be 
entirely  successful,  he  is  performing  a  great 
service  to  the  State  in  showing  the  grape- 
grower  not  oulj'  what  to  do  but  what  to 
avoid.  Mr.  Drnmmond  is  not  so  wedded 
to  Zinfandel  as  many  grape-gi'owers  are. 
While  he  does  not  depreciate  the  good 
qualities  of  that  grape  as  a  free  bearer  and 
fair  wine  maker,  he  believes  that  with  pro- 
per research  a  grape  will  be  found  equally 
well  suited  to  Californian  soil  and  climate 
which  will  make  a  much  higher  grade  of 
claret  than  Zinfandel.  The  success  of 
Californian  wines  in  Eastern  and  foreign 
markets  will  depend,  in  his  opinion,  upon 
quality  and  not  quantity,  and  to  find  how 
this  quality  may  best  be  produced  he  has 
made  wines  from  imported  vines  brought 
from  those  districts  which  produce  the 
world-famed  vintages  of  Lafltte,  Chateau 
Margeau,  Hermitage,  and  others  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  His  cellar  is  full  of 
wines  made  from  noted  grapes,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  his  efforts  in 
producing  really  fine  wines  will  be  crowned 
with  success.  Nor  is  this  selfishly  done 
for  no  man  is  more  ready  to  impart  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  hard  study  and 
practical  experiments  than  Mr.Drummond, 
and  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to  publish, 
through  his  courtesy,  the  results  that  he 
has  attained.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
course  he  is  pursuing  is  of  untold  value  to 
aU  his  brother  and  sister  viticulturists. 

EKSISTANT  VINES. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Ladies  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  Lords  of 
creation  in  thair  success  as  viticulturists. 
Mrs.  Hood's  success  has  been  already 
mentioned  and  Mrs.  Warfield's  place  is  a 
proof  of  the  firmness  of  woman's  will, 
backed  up  by  a  mother's  love.  Some 
years  ago  her  husband's  death  threw  the 
charge  of  her  two  children  entirely  upon 
her,  and  she  left  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  a  city  life  to  manage  a  vineyard. 
Years  of  toil  and  unceasing  care  have  made 
this  lady  one  of  the  best  vineyardists  and 
vintners  in  the  State  and  caused  her  to  be 
appointed  inspector — we  beg  her  pardon — 
inspectress  of  the  Sonoma  district.  Not 
only  has  she  succeeded  in  making  good 
wines  but  in  fighting  the  phylloxera — a 
much  harder  task.  Her  cellar  is  a  model  ; 
her  presses  are  worked  by  steam,  and  phyl- 
loxera has  been  defeated  by  cultivating  re- 
sistant stocks.  She  has  tried  grafting  in- 
fected Mission  vines  with  Lenoir  and  has 
found  that,  by  the  time  the  phylloxera  has 
finished  off  the  Mission  stock,  the  graft  of 
the  Lenoir  has  formed  an  independent  root 
and  flourishes  notwithstanding  the  insect 
plague.  Mrs.  Warfield,  when  vines  have 
to  be  removed,  believes  in  dressing  them 
with  bisulphate  of  carbonate  which,  while 
it  kills  the  vines,  also  puts  an  end  to  the 
insects,  thtis  leaving  the  ground  free  from 
the  pest  for  any  other  vine  that  may  be 
planted.  Her  farm  consists  of  300  acres, 
70  acres  being  planted  in  vines,  among 
which  are  Chauche  Noir,  Chauche  Vert, 
Mataro,  Charbono,  Ziufandel,  Kicsling 
and  Malvoisie.  Of  these  varieties  the 
Biesling  and  Chauche  Noir  and  Vert  have 


been  found  the  best  to  resist  the  phylloxera, 
and  the  Zinfandel  to  fall  the  easiest  victim. 
Mrs.  Warfield  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
last  State  Fair' for  her  brandy,  and  this  is 
no  little  honor  considering  that  she  had  to 
compete  with  the  best  brandy  makers  in 

the  State. 

Before  closing,  your  correspondent  will 
give  brief  mention  of  two  other  vineyards 
visited,  those  of  Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr. 
Dresel,  as  they  afford  some  information  re- 
garding resistant  vines.  Both  vineyards 
have  been  badly  punished  by  the  inroads 
of  the  phylloxera,  and,  in  both,  resistant 
vines  have  been  found  to  grow  and  thrive 
in  ground  swarming  with  the  insects.  Mr. 
Shepherd  is  a  new-comer,  having  only  re- 
cently purchased  his"  vineyard.  Finding 
the  phylloxera  master  of  the  situation  he  at 
once  commenced  testing  the  virtues  of  re- 
sistant vines.  The  following*  is  his  expe- 
rience as  related  by  him  to  the  writer: 

"In  1881,  before  I  bought  the  ranch,  a 
number  of  vines  died  from  the  phylloxera 
and  they  were  replaced  by  200  Zinfandels. 
Among  these  was  one  Kiparia  planted  by 
mistake  for  a  Zinfandel.  During  last  year, 
1884,  the  Zinfandel  vines  all  died  from  the 
attack  of  phylloxera,  but  the  Kiparia  threw 
out  a  shoot  14  feet  in  length.  I  thoroughly 
examined  the  Riparia,  having  the  earth  re- 
moved from  the  roots,  and  found  that, 
although  swarming  with  the  insect,  it  was 
perfectly  healthy  and  apparently  not  suf- 
fering at  all  from  its  attacks.  You  see 
here,"  Mr.  Shepherd  said,  pointing  to  a 
quantity  of  one-year  -  old  Lenoir  vines, 
"  vines  which  have  been  planted  in  the 
holes  out  of  which  diseased  vines  have 
been  taken  and  they  are  all  flourishing, 
some  being  almost  as  large  as  ordinary  two 
year  old  vines.  By  (he  side  of  them  are 
two  or  three  Vitis  Californicas  which  are 
not  doing  nearly  so  well,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  are  suffering  from  the  plague. 
Neither  does  the  Arizonica  appear  to  do  as 
well  as  the  Lenoir."  Mr.  Shepherd  then 
led  the  way  to  the  cellar  where  some  of  the 
best  Zinfandel  in  the  valley  was  tasted  and 
also  some  wine  made  from  the  Lenoir  grape 
which  had  a  great  deal  of  character  and, 
if  it  is  never  used  as  a  pure  wine,  it  will  be 
very  useful  for  blending  because  of  its  rich 
color.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Shepherd 
as  far  as  his  experiments  go,  and  at  present 
he  says  they  amount  to  but  little,  inclines, 
like  Mrs.  Warfield,  towards  the  Lenoir  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  resis- 
tants;  it  being  doubly  of  value  because  it  is 
not  only  useful  for  grafting  purposes,  but 
the  wine  from  its  own  grape  is  of  no  incon- 
siderable value.  Mr.  Dresel,. one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  vineyardists, 
has  found  it  necessary  to  use  resistants  on 
a  large  scale,  nearly  his  entire  vineyard 
near  the  town  of  Sonoma  having  to  be  re- 
newed owing  to  phylloxera.  Out  of  the 
90  acres  of  new  .vineyard,  70  acres  have 
been  planted  in  Kiparia  and  20  in  jEstivalis. 
Mr.  Dresel,  Jr.,  who  showed  the  writer  over 
the  vineyard,  said  that  they  had  found 
these  varieties  of  resistants  satisfactory — 
so  satisfactory  in  fact,  that  the  other  varie- 
ties have  not  been  paid  much  attention  to . 
It  is  Mr.  Dresel's  intention  to  gradually 
plant  his  entire  vineyard  with  resistant 
vines.  The  fact  is,  that  only  those  who 
have  been  sick  themselves  know  the  value 
of  the  medicine,  therefore,  people  whose 
vineyards  have  as  yet  escaped  the  phyllox- 
era laugh  at  resistant  vines .  Thoughtful 
people,  however,  are  studying  the  matter 
and  many  are  putting  out  a  few  of  the  sev- 
eral varieties  of  resistants  for  the  purpose 
of  propagation  bo  that  they  nmy  not  be 


caught  unprepared  when  the  evil  hour  comes . 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  only  way  at  present 
to  fight  phylloxera  is  by  resistant  vines,  but 
which  of  the  many  varieties  is  the  best 
time  alone  will  prove.  With  such  endors- 
ers as  Mrs.  Warfield  and  Mr.  Shepherd, 
Lenoir  ought  certainly  to  be  given  a  fair 
trial  both  for  its  resistant  and  wine-making 
qualities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  matter  will 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  the 
result  of  all  tests  and  experiments  be  laid 
before  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the 
Meechavt. 


THE     BOABD     OF     STATE     VITICUI^ 
TUBAL.    COM.WIS.SIOXIi:BN. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Act  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature,  by  Hon.  J.  F. 
Black  of  Alameda  county,  to  enlarge  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  State  ViticuUural 
Commissioners : 
An  Act  to  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  Board  of 

State  Viticultural  Commissioners. 
Tlie  people  of  the  Slate  of  California,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  mid  Assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows : 

Section  1  .—The  Board  of  State  Viticul- 
tural Commissioners  shall,  in  addition  to 
its  duties  already  prescribed  by  law,  adopt 
such  measures,  as  may  be  within  its  power 
and  in  accordance  with  its  best  judgment, 
to  advance  the  skill  and  increase  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  citizens  of  this  State, 
who  are  engaged  in  viticulture  and  vinicul- 
ture, by  providing  practical  instruction  to 
those  requiring  the  same;  also  to  assist 
producers  in  finding  profitable  markets  for 
their  products  by  extending  commercial 
and  popular  knowledge  of  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
by  means  of  public  addresses,  circulars, 
printed  documents  and  personal  efl'orts  of 
duly  authorized  representatives  and  lectu." 
ers  of  the  said  Board;  and  also  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  by  dis- 
tributing and  disseminating  information 
and  scientific  instruction  concerning  the 
rational  use  and  the  dangers  of  abuses  of 
fermented  and  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as 
also  the  methods  of  detecting  and  avoiding 
adulterations  and  spurious  compounds. 

Section  2. — In  addition  to  the  duties 
now  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  said  Board  it  shall  be  his 
duty,  on  demand  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  University,  to  deliver  lectures 
on  practical  viticulture  and  vinification  to 
the  students  of  that  institution,  provided 
that  such  demand  does  not  conflict  with 
other  duties  required  of  him  by  the  said 
Commissioners;  and,  also,  to  visit  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  the  vineyards  of  the 
State  and  to  impaii;  to  those  demanding 
the  same  practical  information  concerning 
culture,  pruning,  grafting,  and  other  occu- 
pations of  vine-growers,  including  also  the 
methods  of  preparing,  manufacturing  and 
marketing  their  products;  and,  also,  to  i)re- 
pare  statements  of  the  condition,  quantity, 
quality  and  variety  of  successive  vintages, 
which  he  shall  make  public  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board  shall  direct  for  the  promotion 
of  commerce  and  to  enable  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States  to  acquire 
such  information  as  may  lead  to  the  advan- 
tage of  producers;  and,  also,  to-  prepare 
for  publication  o  treatise  on  the  rational 
use  and  the  dangers  of  abuses  of  fermented 
and  alcoholic  drinks  for  distribution 
throughout  the  State  and  for  such  use  in 
the  public  schools  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  direct;  and  he  shall  also 
furnish  annual  statements  of  merchantable 
products  of  viticulture  in  this  State  to  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  D.  C, 


with  the  request  that  the  same  be  forwardjk 
ed  to  the  consular  offices  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world  to  be  used  for 
the  advancement  of  commerce;  and  for 
these  services,  in  addition  to  those  already 
required  of  him,  and  for  all  actual  and 
necessaiy  traveling  expenses  connected 
therewith,  the  said  Board  of  State  Viticul- 
tural Commissioners  shall  fix,  determine 
and  allow  such  additional  reasonable  com- 
pensation as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  may  require ;  pco- , 
vided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  said  Board 
allow  any  expenditures,  or  incur  any  liabil- 
ities in  excess  of  the  annual  appropriation 
for  its  support;  &nA  provided  that  all  claims 
under  this  and  other  acts  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners;  and  provided  that  the  compen- 
sation allowed  to  said  Chief  Executive 
Officer  for  all  services  rendered  under  this 
and  other  acts,  exclusive  of  traveling  ex- 
penses, shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars. 


THE      SAIKTA     tXABA     INNPECTWRN. 

The  Local  Resident  Inspectors  of  Santa 
Clara  County  held  a  meeting  at  San  Jose 
last  Saturday  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  B.  J. 
Portal,  who,  being  indisposed,  was  not 
present. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  the  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer, being  in  attendance,  stated  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  editor  of  the  San 
Jose  Herald  that  Mr.  Portal  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  statements  made  in  the 
editorial  of  that  journal  on  the  sixth  of 
January  as  had  been  erroneously  reported  ; 
also  that  as  no  person  had  apiieared  to 
claim  the  authorship,  he  saw  no  good  cause 
for  pursuing  the  inquiry  any  further. 

Each  of  the  Inspectors  present  stated 
that  so  far  as  they  could  learn  the  vine- 
growers  of  the  county  did  not  entertain  the 
sentiments,  which  had  been  published,  but 
on  the  contrary  that  they  wai-mly  appre- 
ciated the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the 
■character  of  its  individual  members.  They 
were  satisfied  also  that  Mr.  Portal  had  not 
written  the  article  that  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  inquiry. 

With  respect  to  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Santa  Clara  Society  concerniug  the 
representation  of  the  District,  they  said 
that  the  matterhadbeen  a  surprise  to  them, 
as  they  were  members  of  the  Society  and 
had  known  nothing  of  the  movement.  The 
meeting  at  which  they  were  passed  was 
held  on  a  stormy  day  and  very  few  persons 
were  present,  the  President  himself  being 
absent.  The  following  paper  was  for- 
warded by  the  Inspectors,  who  were  in 
attendance  on  Saturday,  to  Mr.  Haraszthy, 
the  Commissioner  for  the  District  : 

San  Josk,  January  24,  1884. 

We,  the  undersigned  Viticultural  In- 
spictors  of  Santa  Clara  county,  represent- 
ing the  Los  GatoK,  San  Jose,  Cupertino 
and  Santa  Clara  Districts,  and  represent- 
ing the  views  of  the  vine-growers  of  those 
Districts,  do  hereby  protest  agaiilst  the 
action  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Viticul- 
tural Society  in  complaining  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  and  district  in  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission,  and  asking 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  district;  and  de- 
sire to  state  that  the  vine-growers  of  this 
county,  as  far  as  their  views  can  bo  ascer- 
tained, are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  per- 
sonnel and  -ft-ork^of  the  present  State  Viti- 
cultural Commission,  and  especially  with 
Commissioner  Arpad  Haraszthy,  represent- 
ing this  district;  and  that  we  do  not  believe 
the  best  interests  of  this  county  will  be 
subfierv(d  by  any  change  in  the  Commission 
or  district. 

(Signed)  R.  T.  Pierce, 

F.   H.  McCULLAOH, 

J.  C.  Mebithew, 
H .  Lefkanc, 


r 
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RIESI.INU    ABTD    TRAMINER, 

The  following  notes  of  Bnron  Bubo,  in 
his  ODnological  paper,  ou  Eiesling  and  Tra- 
miner  vines  and  wines  are  of  some  interest. 
"  Johaunisberger,  Steiuberger  liudesheim- 
er  and  many  more  of  the  finest  wines  of 
the  Ehine,  owe  their  merits  to  the  Riesling 
grape.  Forster,  Deidesheimer  and  the  best 
Khenish-Bavarian  wines  owe  their  virtue 
and  fame  to  the  Ti-aminer  grape.  The 
adoption  forever  of  the  most  sucoessfnl  va- 
rieties is  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  their 
adaptedness  to  the  climatic  and  soil  circum- 
stances of  a  region.  The  Baron  describes 
oeno-geographically  the  formation  and  the 
topography  of  the  Ehinegan  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  grandest  of  successes  there 
with  that  noblest  of  vines,  the  Riesling  A 
wide  mountain  basin,  open  towards  the 
South,  protected  towards  the  North,  the 
soil  brown  sand-stone  or  dark  colored  slate, 
these  and  other  features,  moisture  and 
warmlh,  a  regular  and  never  interrupted 
slow  development  of  the  grape,  late 
Autumnal  rains  finishing  up  the  maturity, 
all  are  in  favor  of  both  Riesling  and  Tra- 
mmer for  yielding  the  finest  of  wines  in 
that  privileged  district." 

"  Anstria  and  Hungary,  it  is  argued,  pos- 
sess as  good,  nay  a  better  climate  than  the 
Ehinegan.  Thus  it  might  be  hoped  to 
grow  there  as  fine  wines  from  the  above  two 
varieties.  Warmth,  the  Baron  says,  there 
is  in  equal  abundance  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, but  moisture  diflers  there  from  that 
prevalent  on  the  Ehine.  The  devdopment 
of  the  fruit  differs,  from  hygronomic  rea- 
sons, from  that  of  the  Ehine  ;  there  lies  all 
the  difference.  The  amount  of  rain  may 
not  be  much  less  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
than  on  the  Ehine,  but  the  division  of  rain 
is  the  point  where  differences  arise,  (or  it 
is  not  the  same  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  inches  pf  rain  in  a  few  hours  of  a  thunder 
storm  or  to  obtain  them  in  several  days  in 
gentle  showers;  again  it  is  difficult  to  have 
the  water  run  off  quickly  or  allow  it  to 
enter  into  the  soil,  and  gather  in  brooks 
and  wells,  the  cause  of  constant,  even 
moisture  in  the  air.  Eiesling  and  Tra- 
miner  are  cultivated  in  large  areas,  but  the 
results  from  their  fruit  in  Austria  Hun- 
gary is  far  from  the  Rhenish  mark.'' 

"  Transylvanian  wines,  from  those  two 
grapes,  the  Baron  has  had  occasion  to  ap- 
preciate, finding  them  of  gi-eat  similarity 
with  the  Ehenish  product  from  them.  The 
reason  seems  obvious  to  him.  The  brooks 
in  Transylvania  keep  their  water,  the 
meadows  their  verchiro  all  the  year  round. 
In  few  valleys  of  Hungary  good  Traminer 
wine  is  produced;  in  Croatia,  Slavonica 
and  Dalmatia  the  heat  seems  too  great  to 
allow  Ehenish  perfection  to  be  reached 
there.  Styria  has  warmth  in  the  hills,  but 
the  air  is  too  dry  to  permit  great  delicacy 
in  the  wines  of  Eiesling  and  Traminer  from 
the  vineyards  there.  Tyrol  seems  to  pos- 
sess similar  circumstances  as  "on  the  Ehine 
and  some  Traminer  wines  of  Northern 
Tyrol  have  gained  an  excellent  name.  Aus- 
tria proper  contains  positions  where  sxilen- 
did  wines  from  the  Eiesling  are  made,  but 
only  in  years  which  are  particularly  warm 
and  moist,  such  as  1861  and  1875,  some 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  sense  of  the 
Ehine  can  be  attained.  The  location  for 
those  two  varieties  has  to  be  studied  in 
order  to  succeed  with  them  -where  all  the 
circumstances  in  their  favor  are  united. 
Traminer  seems  easier  to  succeed  in  its 
fine  qualities  in  Lower  Austria  and  near 
Vienna." 

These   notes  are  of   some  value  for  Cali- 


fornia growers,  for  chiefly  Riesling  with  us 
hos,  and  always  will  maintain  its  high 
place  among  the  befet  of  our  varieties,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  learn  a  little  more  about 
it  from  sources  where  the  niceties  of  quali- 
ties are  judged  with  greatest  scrupulosities. 
Wt!  find  our  expectations  of  successes,  with 
that  vine  of  delicious  product,  confirmed 
where  circumstances  are  favorable,  and  we 
are  learning  what  is  requisite  for  the  va- 
riety. That  we  produce  splendiJ  wines 
from  Eiesling,  heat-excess  and  lack  of 
moisture  notwithstanding,  should  animate 
California  growers  to  foster  that  variety. 
With  less  delicacy  and  lightness  in  degluti- 
tion than  that  of  the  original  product  from 
the  Ehine,  our  Califarnia  Riesling  wines  of 
the  coast  counties  are  doubtless  of  high 
quality,  and  Ehinelanders  who  taste  them 
for  the  first  time,  wonder  that,  under  our 
constantly  sunny  sky,  such  a  fine  wine  is 
grown  from  that  king  of  vines  of  a  zone 
where  the  climate  is  so  different  from  ours. 

F.  POHNDOKFF. 


THE   WORK    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY. 


Editob  S.  F.  Mekohant: — In  reply  to 
inquiries  which  are  being  made  as  to  when 
the  results  of  the  vintage  work  done  in  the 
Viticultural  Laboratory  this  season  will  be 
ready  for  publication,  I  desire  to  repeat, 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  what  I 
have  before  stated,  viz . ;  that  on  account  of 
the  large  volume  of  materials  before  us, 
the  summing-up  will  unavoidably  be  de- 
layed until  some  time  in  March,  and  per- 
haps later.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  it 
takes  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the 
single  viticultural  assistant  now  at  our 
command,  to  simply  watch  and  properly 
care  for  the  ninety  odd  wines,  not  counting 
the  make  of  previous  seasons  now  in  the 
cellar.  This  is  obviously  the  matter  of 
first  importance  at  this  time,  and  next  in 
order  is  the  arranging  and  copying  out  in 
good  shape  of  the  notes  hastily  made  under 
the  pressure  of  the  vintage.  Between 
these  two  matters  now  in  hand,  little  or  no 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  chemical  exa- 
mination of  the  wines,  without  which, 
nevertheless,  the  value  of  the  work  is  only 
half  developed.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
dition of  our  funds  forbids  the  employn  e;it 
of  any  additional  assistant,  and  we  must 
go  along  slowly  as  best  as  we  can.  We  will 
thus  gain  one  advantage,  in  being  better 
able  to  report,  ultimately,  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  several  fermentations  as  to 
quality.  But  it  is  singularly  unfortunate 
that  while  the  planting  season  is  upon  us 
and  the  question  of  "  What  to  plant  ?' '  is 
asked  all  over  the  State,  we  are  unable  to 
contribute  any  lights  in  that  direction,  for 
want  of  a  little  more  help  at  the  right  time. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  arranging  for  publica- 
tion in  bulletin  form,  such  of  our  work  as  is 
sufficiently  complete  to  be  of  service,  espe- 
cially in  elucidating  some  of  the  points 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Wine  Committee 
of  the  late  Viticultural  Convention,  that 
will  now  soon  be  before  the  public.  Pending 
this,  I  would  say  to  those  who  have  written 
to  me  for  advice  as  to  what  grape  varieties 
to  plant,  and  whose  letters  have  remained 
unanswered  from  my  inability  to  multiply 
myself,  that  Mr.  Wetmore's  last  report, 
together  with  that  of  the  Convention  Com- 
mittee, will  give  them  about  all  the  lights 
extant  at  present  upon  the  question.  But 
that  as  many  of  the  varieties  that  will  cer- 
tainly occupy  a  prominent  place  hereafter, 
cannot  be  had  this  year,  any  way,  no  one 
can  miss  doing  the  right  thing  by  planting 
resistant  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  here- 


after. Whatever  laws  may  be  passed  by 
the  present  Legislature  for  the  prevention 
of  the  further  spread  of  the  phylloxera, 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  already 
too  abundantly  sprinkled  with  it  to  permit 
of  absolute  safety  in  anything  except  re- 
sistant vines  for  new  plantings.  Those 
who  wish  to  do  the  best  possible  thing  for 
themselves  can  do  this  and  lose  no  time  on 
account  of  inability  to  obtain  the  choicest 
varieties  at  the  present  time. 

E.  W.HlLQAED, 

University  of  California,  Jan.  23,  1885. 


THE  WINE  CROP  OF  FRAXCE. 


AN   ENEMY  TO   THE   H.«,WAIIAN 
THKATY. 


Some  one  appears  to  be  greatly  satisfied 
with  an  article  on  Hawaii,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Gazette,  published  at  the 
National  Capital,  seeing  that  several  mark- 
ed copies  of  the  paper  containing  it  were 
mailed  to  us.  As  the  opponents  of  the 
Hawaiian  Treaty  took  care  to  telegraph  it 
to  the  Chronicle  the  day  after  its  publica- 
tion, it  was  not  new  to  us.  Apart  from 
the  wilful  falsification  of  Minister  Carter's 
interview — a  correct  report  of  which  ap- 
pears in  another  column — the  inttrvi  w  i.s 
vulgar  in  tone,  rude  in  diction  and  absurd 
in  its  conclusions.  If  the  Eastiru  sugat 
monopolists  cannot  do  better  than  employ 
the  journalistic  cobbler  of  the  Gazette,  they 
are  in  a  sorry  plight.  He  does  not  even 
know  the  name  of  the  man  he  is  abusing. 
Mr.  Carter's  statement  of  the  case  was 
entirely  accurate,  and  he  was  fully  justified 
in  saying  that  the  merchants  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  favor  the  treaty.  Their  memorial  to 
Congress  proves  that;  and  it  is  a  gross  im- 
pertinence either  to  say  or  insinuate  thai 
they  were  coerced  into  signing  it  by  Mi . 
Spreckels,  who  was  not  uwu  a«are  of  it^ 
preparation.  San  Francisco  merchant-^ 
are  not  the  mi  n  to  submit  to  dictation  a^ 
imputed  to  thi  m,  and  ilr.  Spn  ek.  Is  is  not 
the  kind  of  man  to  attempt  it  eviu  won 
our  merchants  substrviiut.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  treatj'  with 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  no  possible  good 
can  be  done  by  scandalous  publications  re- 
flecting unfairly  ujion  iudividuiils,  and  dis- 
torting or  p'  rv'  rting  facts  for  the  purpos 
of  misleading  Congress. 


From  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Easeh,  written 
for  the  gncral  me.  ting  of  thj  Union  of 
Vine  Growers  in  Germany,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  seedling-f,  we  quote  thj  folloiv-ing 
sentence  for  which  the  practical  author 
shows  proofs  W;!  may  occasionally  trans 
late  portions  of  M  •.  Rusch's  pap  r,  if  th^ 
subject  seems  to  be  of  importancj  to  ou' 
readers.  Mr.  Eisch  says  :  "I  think  *• 
little  prudent  trying  to  produce  resistan. 
stocks  from  S3i  ds  of  vari  ti  s  consid^rci 
capable  of  withstanding  phyllox,  ra.  A. 
my  trials  show,  according  to  what  I  h.^Vc 
related,  seeds  of  one  and  th;  same  grape, 
quite  iud'  p  nd  nt  of  voluntary  crossiu';, 
yield  plants  of  quit  i  distinct  propcvti  s. 
Thus  only  cuttings  should  bj  <mploy,d,  a; 
from  them  we  can  wilh  absolute  Cvrtaiul.\ 
obtain  the  identical  plant.  Hybrids  d.- 
sired  to  be  produced  by  the  artificial  me- 
thod, when  obtained,  can  on!y  bj  multi- 
plied by  cuttings  from  them. 


The  St.  Helena  Star  says  that  the  Napa 
Valley  Wine  Company  has  engaged  Mr.  E. 
C.  Priber  as  general  manager  of  their  ra- 
pidly extending  business. 


A  summary  of  the  viticultural  meeting 
held  last  week  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at 
Sacramento,  is  given  on  page  122, 


The  Monitnir  Vinicole  of  Paris  publishes 
in  its  igsue  of  January  6th  the  statistics  of 
wine  crops  of  France.  That  of  1884  was 
918,403,233  gallons  or  34,780,726  hecto- 
litres, against  30,029,182  hectolitres  in 
1883.     The  average  of  the  five  years  was: 

Hectolitres. 

1S70-74 52,013,181 

187.V79 .51,675,121 

1880-84 33,102,4fey 

The  area  in  vines  planted  in  France  in 
1884  was  "2,040,759  hectares,  divided  as  fol- 
lows in  the  seven  largest  departments  : 

Department.  Hectares. 

OiroTide 138,300 

Herault 120,300 

Aude 11 8,903 

D  irilogne 72,93.1 

lie  and  Vilaiiie 87 ,21  !> 

Lot  and  Garonne 70,053 

Tar n  . .- 00,302 
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Pouince   wiiits,  made   by  adding   sugar, 

werj   mannfacturid  in  France  in  1883  to 

the  quantity  of  3,730,000  hectolitres,  while 

in  1881  in  11  months  it  descended  to  2,885,- 

000  hectolitres. 

Algiers  produced  in  1884: 
i'r^vinoe.  Hccfcolifrcs, 

Algiers 431,080 

(Joiistantine 103,842 

■  )rau 300,70!» 


Tofal 890,201 

Or   23,677,359   gallons.     The  area  planted 

in  vines   iu   that    colony    of    Franc;   was 

lugment  d  during  1834  by  7,126  hectares, 

The  cid, r  manufactured  in  France  was: 

i'ears,  Hertolitr.^fl. 

1874 13.3r2,(»IO 

H78 ll.9:!0.Ui<» 

1882 8.i»2  |.0(HI 

H83 23a9_'.00<> 

l-i84 11,9('U,000 

The  heetulitr^  iti  e^ual  to  26.417  8:alIons. 

At  Ihj  8  imj  tiuie  the  Moniteur  publishes 
the  following  st;ttistics  of  the  annual  aver- 
age crops  of  European  grapo-oounfries: 

Hectelitrea. 

Fraicc  (•■)  1  ist  veorj) , 33, 102.189 

(talv  3  a^t.v-»raJ  23,:>0(),00l» 

\u»  D-IIJM  arj '.^2iiO.,MOO 

(wni ; 2o,0(i(,,(IOi) 

eortui-al 4,000,001) 

«"iiecj 3,,)00,000 

:u^-.ta  aihl  Cauciaiis 2,262,000 

-;uro,.einT.  r:«y 2,134,000 

>e  mall  K'Upire  2,018. eoo 

vv  t  eland  OvO.OoO 

touuisiniv 800,000 

Th;  revenues  of  Franco  from  beverages 
\\T  : 

Franc-'. 

870  22;!,0i':i,103 

;87.'> S8*>,l<IO,i)Oc> 

!,s80 4oJ,4;):V>0') 

1883  42l,4.")-4,ooo 

1884  (11  month) 3.-^8, 899,000 

We  are  glad  to  h;  able  to  give  tlu  above 
pretty  reliable  fi^ur;s  for  the  information 
of  our  readers. 


To  graft  grape  vines  on  to  wild  stock  is  a 
good  investment,  even  if  there  were  no 
phylloxera,  for,  so  grafted,  they  will  bear 
earlier  and  more  heavily.  Coates  &  Tool 
of  Napa  offer  No.  1  stock  at  very  low 
prices.  See  their  new  advertisement  ou 
page  122  in  this  issue. 
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NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS. 

Per  P.  M.  S.  8.  Co.'ti  Ntr.  Snii  Bias.  January  IS,  1883. 
TO    JiHW    yURK. 


SUIPPKIU. 


PACKAGES  AND  CONTKXTS. 


C  s>,  Union  Hill.  New  York |  J  Uuridlacli  di  00 

A  V  Co.,  New  York Waller,  Schilting  &  Co 

S  J  Nathan,  New  York 


K  &  F,  New  York 

N,  in  dianionil,  New  Y'ork., 

E  V,  New  York 

S  W  &  H  Co.,  New  York. . . , 

EL,  New  York .■  — 

S,  in  diamond.  New  Y'ork.,. 

L  P,  New  York       

G,  in  diamond.  New  York. . 

E  B  &  V,  New  York 

H,  in  diamond.  New  York.. 

C  A  Klein,  New  Y'ork 

O  C,  New  York 

B,  in  diamond.  New  Yoric., 

C  V  Co.,  New  York 

BD&Co.,  New  Y'ork 


SW&BCo.,  New  York.. 

T  M,  Boston 

HC  W,  New  York 


J  D  Au2  Hartz,  New  York 


Kohler  &  Froliling. 
Lautinian  &,  Jacobi. 


L  Malatesta.  

S  Lachnian  SiCo 

.'\rpad  Harasztliy  4c  Co 
BDrevfus&Co 


Dresel  &  Co 

S  Kegensbur((er. . 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. . 


'2  i>arrel.s  Wnie 

J5n  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine  ....*, 

1  barrel  Brandy 

!(>()  larrels  W  ne 

!2()  barrels  Wine, 

10  barrels  Wine 

*2.j  barrels  Wine 

1 5  barrels  Wine 

lf>  barrels  Wine 

2.^  barrels  Wine 

'25  barrels  Wiire 

100  barrels  and  1  half  bbl  Wine. 

6  pnneheons  Wine 

47  half  puncheons  Wine 

(i  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Brandy 

3  puncheons  Wine. 

40  puncheons  Wine \ 

.50  barrels  Wine ) 

50  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine    

2  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  ef  Wine. . . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


1)4 

7241 

48 

111 

7419 

HK.5 

497 

1-2411 

743 

741 

1'235 

1225 

4787 

972 

5040 

28'2 

7115 

447 

7290 

2357 

252 

240 

237 

9b 

43467 
715 


$      4-2 

4344 
48 
2.") 

4I.-)<I 
304 
223 
49li 
315 
314 
404 
545 

19j4 
388 

2335 
152 

1448 
330 

3860 

1000 

133 

l»i8 

106 

})0 


$22485 
1473 


TO  Cf:NTKAI>  AMKKIt'A 


L  &  N  M,  ^an  Juan  del  Sur. 

S  B  P,Corinto 

B  C  &  Co.,  Corinto 

M  &  M,  Punta  Arenas 


rv.  Corinto 

N  S,  Corinto 

C  P,  San  Juan  del  Sur. . 


8  Lachlnan  &Vo 

Montealeifre  &  Co. 
Euirene  de  Sabla  &  Co. 
J  W  Grace  &Co 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co . . 

Urruela  ii  Urioste. . . .' . 


70  cases  Wine. . 
2.5  ?ase8  Wine. . 
2  barrels  *Vine. 
1  barrel  Wine  . . 
12  c-ases  Wine. . 
1  harnl  Wine  ., 
66  cases  Wine. . 
1  barrel  Wine  . . 


Total  amount  of  Wine  . 


T<»  .nExico. 


A  H  &  Co..  A«apulco 

JB.San  Bias 

A  BCo.,  San  Benito 

L  B,  San  Benito 

O  S,  Manzanillo 


VN  V  PR,  Manzanillo... 

J  B  PR,  Manzanillo 

J  V  P  R,  Manzanillo 

M  E  &  C  P  R,  Manzanillo.. 


Urruela  &  Urioste 

Dellepiane  &  Co  ..... 

W  Loaiza 

Eugene  de  Sabla  &  Co. 
Cabrera,  Koma  &  Co. . 


J  Guudlach  i  Co. . . 


lo  cases  Wine.. 

2  casks  Wine.. . 
10  kegs  Wine  . . 
10  kegs  Wine  .. 
1  keg  Whiskey. 
1  keg  Brandy . . , 

3  l-egs  Wine. . . 

8  barrels  Wine. 
H  barrels  Wine. 

9  barrels  Wine. . 
3  barrels  Wine. . 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Brandy. . . 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey  . 


60 

110 

100 

100 

10 

10 

40 

494 


894 
10 
10 


45 
25 
30 
35 

622 


*775 
30 


TO    PAXAMA. 

Ur  t'  A  •ictterheim,  Panama  ..  |S  Lachraan  &  Co  .....  1 1  barrel  Wine    

1            48|  .              20 

Total  Hhipment,  46,212  gallons,  valued  at  $25,603. 

January,  1884,  total  shlpmenta  per  Panama  steamer,  91,300  gals. 

January,  1885,     "          ""            "          "             "          97,802      " 

valued  at  $56,189. 
"   $55,919. 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 


•  MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE  - 


CELEBRATED    CUBE    SUGAR, 

SUPPLIES  OKLY  EXPORTERS  AND  THE  JOBBING  TRADE. 


This  Company  manufactures  all  the  Grades  of  HARD  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND 
SYRUPS.  Special  attention  given  to  the  making  and  packing  of  Loaf  Sugar  for  ex- 
portation. 

E.  L.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

208    CAMl'ORNIA    STREET. 


Hawaiian    Nngrar. 

Mr.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian  Minister  at 
Washington,  in  conversation  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Associated  Press,  said  that 
much  that  had  been  written  and  said  ad- 
verse to  an  extension  of  the  Hawaiiar. 
treaty  had  been  based  upon  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts.  The  value  of  such  a 
treaty  to  the  United  States  was  such,  he 
said,  that  whenever  it  has  been  discussed 
before  either  house  of  Congress,  or  before 
committees,  it  had  in  every  instance  been 
sustained.  The  iiapression,  said  Mr.  Car- 
ter, that  the  treaty  had  created  a  sugar 
monopoly,  or  had  contributed  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  monopoly  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  entirely  erroneous.  The  com- 
bination of  sugar  refineries  existed  before 
the  treaty  was  made.  It  had  fought  against 
the  treaty  when  negotiated.  It  would  not 
be  seriously  affected  should  the  treaty  be 


abrogated.  Its  field  of  operations  was  far 
removed  from  the  sugar  refineries  of  the 
East,  and  in  this  fact  alone  lay  its  advan- 
tages. Hawaii  did  not  produce  sugar 
enough  to  afi'ect  the  American  price  to  con. 
sumers,  and  thi-refore  injured  no  American 
producers.  The  price  of  raw  sugars  im- 
ported into  San  Francisco  was  regulated  by 
the  market  at  Manila  on  the  one  hand,  at 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  other.  The 
San  Francisco  purchaser  would  not  pay 
more  for  Hawaiian  sugar  than  the  cost  of 
Manila  sugar.  Nor  would  the  Hawaiian 
producer  sell  for  less  than  he  could  get  in 
New  York,  less  the  difference  in  freight  and 
charges — about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  But  the  advantages  to  Americans 
were  not  all  involved  in  the  retail  price  of 
Btigars.  The  American  export  trade  to  the 
Islands  had,  under  the  treaty,  grown  from 
about  nothing  to  $4,000,000  a  year.    The 


Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association. 

55  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Incorporated   Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Largest  Assessment  Association  of  the  kind  in  the  World.  ,' 

JS^S&Gt&^  J'et,Xi..  1st,  3.885:  $-^00,000.00- 

$100,000.00  Invested  in'U,  S.  Bonds,  in  Trust  for  our  Members  and  De- 
posited with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
EDWARD  B.  HARPER,  Pkesidknt.  F.   T.  BRAMAN,  Secketauy. 

CHARLES  R.  BISSELL,  Tkeasueek. 

Ckntbai,  Tbust  Company  of  New  York— which  has  assets  of  $16,000,000— 
Trustees  of  Reserve  Fund  Account, 

SlOyOOO    Life    Insurance  for  860;       S6,00O  for    SSO. 


OUR    PILLARS    OF    STRENGTH. 

i^'t'nt— Grade  1  assessmenta,  so  tliat  the  younif  and  the  old  will  pay  their  exaet  proportion,  and  onlv  as  the 
same  i-hai]  he  rtquiicd. 

Second— A  Iteserve  Fund,  so  that  the  inernianency  of  the  Association  is  guaranteed. 

Third  -A  careful  Medical  Examination,  so  that  only  the  healthy  can  becon.e  memliers,  thus  insurinR  a  lu 
mortality. 

Fourth— The  Tontine  System,  so  that  old  members  will  reach  a  point  where  no  further  payments  will  hexi 
quired.     New  members  will  endeavor  to  reach  this  point  bv  being  v^rsistent  in  their  payments. 

Fifth— By  placinjj  the  Trust  funds  beyond  the  contiol  of  the  Officers  and  Directors,  so  that  no  part  of  th^ 
samscan  be  used  in  paying  exorbitant  salaries  or  expenses,  or  misappropiated  or  corruptily  handled  by  them; 

Sixth— A\\  open  Leilster  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  may  al  A'avs  be  known  to  the  members. 

No  As80:;iation  piesentinK  these  eonibincd  features  has  ever  failed  in  the  history  of  insurance.  No  plan  ol 
insurance  ever  presented  to  the  public  has  such  a  universal  hold  of  the  hearts  cf  the  people  and  lias  been  sc 
unanimously  acceitcd  as  a  sound  basis  for  permanent  protection  to  the  insured,  as  that  adopted  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  this  Association. 

Ailscssiinciit   for  3  Years,  nt  A»ce  35,  Was  Only   ft^.S.!  for  each  1  000. 

This  A.ssociation  is  to-day  composed  of  over  twenty-six  thousand  Iradirig  men,  such  as   Hankers.  Editors, 

Mercliants,  Lawyers.  Professors  of  our  ''olieu'es,  Clergymen,  Manufacturers.  United  States  and  State  Senators 

Chiefs  of  our  Government  Departments,  and    others,  all   united  together  for  the  protection  of  thiir  fnmilie* 

upon  a  common-sense  plan,  each  men.ber  contributiug  the  exact  amount  required  for  tlie  protection  afforilea. 

Onr  JBa!>iues.>i  in  Force  at  the  Kiid  of  the  Year  Is  1^110,000,000. 

The  assessments  for  death  claims  per  year,  for  tlie  past  three  years,  have  heen,  at  the  averajre  age  of  ^n,  bu 
$4. .if)  per  thousand  dollars  insurance,  while  i.ll  of  our  death  claims  have  been  paid  in  full  wlien  due;  while  al 
thessnieage,  the  usual  rates  under  the  old  system  are  ^i>(>.5^l  per  year,  or  ^TiX.'iO  for  the  three  vears  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  showing  a  saving  to  our  members  by  upwards  of  66  PEll  CENT. 

TRUST    COMPANY    AS    TRUSTEE- 

The  Coard  of  Directors  within  the  year  have  also  selected  the  Central  Trust  Co..  of  New  York,  t-i  act «_ 
trustees  of  our  Keserve  Fund  of  which  Mr.  Henry  r\  Spaulding  is  President,  and  the  Hon.  .loseph  Okott,  late 
Comptrollor  of  the  .Slate  of  New  York,  is  the  Vice-President.  The  contract  made  by  tlie  Trust  Co.  places  lh« 
fun  Is  of  the  Reserve  F'und  beyond  the  control  of  the  management  of  this  Association,  yet  retaining  a  contini 
gent  supervision  to  prevent  peculation  from  other  seurcts.  The  Centra!  Trust  Co.  has  a  cash  capital  mi 
surp  usof  .*2.00(),000,with  a.s8ets  exceeding  sl«,(JOO,OOU;  thus  all  conceivable  iafeguaidshave  been  tbrcwt 
around  the  affairs  of  this  Association. 

OPINIONS    OF    ACTUARIES. 

Within  the  past  two  years"  we  have  received  written  opinions  from  the  great  Actuaries  of  our  oountrv,  Hon. 
Elizur  Wright  and  Mr.  Shepherd  Homaiis,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  inanv  other  equallv  reliable  Actuaries  and 
Life  Insurance  Commissioners.  Jn  every  case  the  report  has  been  that  our  system  is  correct,  and  our  A.s60cia- 
tion  will  be  a  permanent  and  useful  institution. 

TWO    SYSTEMS    ANALYZED. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  sysl cms  of  Life  Insurance  in  existence  to-day.  The  one  is  known  as  the  Leve 
Premium  system:  the  other  is  known  as  tiie  Assessment  system.   * 

ASSESSMENT    SYSTEM. 

The  Assessment  system  requires  'the  members  to  provide  for  their  losses  as  they  occur.  It  admits  of  th* 
insured  being  the  cu.stodian  of  their  own  nionej  until  it  is  absolutely  needed;  and  its  own  weak  point,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  experience  of  the  psuit  is  a  lack  ol  co-hesiveness,  which  has  been  fully  provided  against  undkl 
the  iteserve  Fund  system  of  this  Association .  ^ 

LEVEL    PREMIUM    SYSTEM. 

The  Level  premium  system  requires  the  members!  to  provide  for  the  losses  before  they  occur.  To  de- 
termine the  proper  amount  to  be  collected  in  advance,  l hey  iiave  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  American 
Experience  Mortality  Table.  The  correctness  of  this  table  is  not  a  matter  of  doiilit.  That  it,  with  the  inter- 
est on  the  excess  of  payments  are  the  only  elements  to  be  considered  in  making  up  tlie  cost  of  life  insurance, 
is  a  disputed  question  to  say  the  least. 

Our  rates  are  babied  on  actual  and  n- 1  amnmed  mortality^  as  is  the  'case  with  the  Level  Preiiuiim 
Companies^  which  require  in  advance^  three  titties  the  actiiat  cost  of  insurance. 

Perfect  Seoukity— A  certificate  in  this  Association, is  as  reliable  as  a  Government  Bond. 

CALL  ON  OR  ADDRESS 

o.    3MC.    o-^aLis-ijEs-sr, 

General  Agent  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life   Association, 
iKoom  10.1  314  JMoiitiroinery  Street,  S.  F. 


conclusion  of  the  treaty  had  not  only 
enabled  the  Islanders  to  become  importers 
upon  their  own  account,  and  consumers  of 
foreign  products,  but  had  turned  their  trade 
relations  almost  entirely  toward  the  United 
States. — Philadelphia  Cash  Grocer. 


Sonoma. 

Sonoma  Valley  produces  more  wine  than 
does  all  the  rest  of  Sonoma  county  com- 
bined. Here  are  the  figures,  our  authority 
being  the  report  of  Commissioner  DeTurk 
of  the  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  year  1883  : 

Sonoma  Valley 1,070,000 

Santa  Rosa  20(),i)00 

Uuilicos  Valley l.VJ.OOO 

.Mendocino 1.50,'  00 

Russian  River li>4,000 

Cloverdale 1'20,000 

Analy 00,000 

Redwood 10,000 

Total ; 1,886,000 

^Sonoma  Index-Tribune, 


lrf>wer  I.ake  Vineyards. 

From  the  Lower  Lake  Bulletin  we  obtain 
the  following  names  of  viticulturists,  with 
the  acreage  of  each,  iu  that  section: 

R.  K.  Nichols,  over  300  acres  of  vinep, 
150  of  which  are  set  in  red  volcaiiic  earth. 
A  large  and  complete  winery,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  is  being  erected.  David 
Voight,  12  acres;  (he  olilest  wine  producing 
vineyard  iu  the  county,  its  claret  being  es- 
pecially good.  A.  A.  W.  Wrey,  100  acres 
of  vines  of  two  years  growth;  under  the 
management  of  Maurice  Keatiuge.  L. 
Kugelman,  35  acres  of  four-year-old  vines. 
L.  B.  Tremper,  10  acres.  All  these  vine- 
yards are  set  with  resistant  stocks  and  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  wine  jiroducing 
grapes. 


Sample  copies  of  the  Mekchast  will  be 
sent  where  requested  by  our  subscribers. 


January  30,  1885 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

OI^DF'IOIEJ    32*7    IVE -<a>.  H.  IS.  DE3  T    S  T  H.  E3  E3  T  . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


-MANL'FACTUliES  THE  FOLLOWIXU  GKAlJES   OF- 


SUGAR    AND    SYRUF: 


,<s^^H 


■  For  all  kinds 


lA)  Pent  CUBE  SUGA.R  in  barrels  aftd  bags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barrelb 

Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 

Dry  GE\.NUIi\TED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels  ^  ^it*S  illlCX^ 

The  ProductsM^he  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  euaranteed  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  Chemicals  and 


<ft»^ 


i^f^ 


GOLDEN  0  in  barrels 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALF  BARREL,  %  cent  more 
BOXES,  Yt  cent  more 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half  barrels. 
Do.    in  5  gallon  kegs]  ] 
Do.      in  tins,  1  gallon  each 


I 


118 


r.A!T 


PK^OTOISCO    MERCHANT. 
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Hi\iii  fORTNIGHTlV  ON  FRIDAY  MaRNNG  BV 

CHARLES    R.    BUCKLAND. 

Eiiltor  niMl  Proprlct'Or. 

OiBce,  323  Front  street Tostoffico  Box,  2SGG 

TERMS -PAYABLE  IX  ADVANCE. 

Ono«>py  one  year $3  OO 

One  eoj>y  six  months 1  75 

lacluJin^'  city  delivery,  Unileil  States,  or  Canadian 
Pofltaure. 


Entered  at  the  Po-tMrtis;*  asHei^nd  class  nmtt«r. 


AaENTS. 
CLOVERDALE,  Sonoma  Co J.  A.  OIRRIE 

FUESNO  -'     "("-"ARNEK, 

riitsiNu (Golden  Uulo  l!aza:ir 

GF,YSERVILLE,  Sonoma  Co D.  LIPI'O 

HEALDSBURIJ,  Sonoma  Co .....A.  BALTZELL 

LOS  ANGELES       >.  .^. .  ..C.  W.  COLLINS 

SANTA  ROSA..... \^..C.  A.  WiSIGHT 

SONO.M A .'. JOirSl  R.  nOBIXSON 

ST.  HELENA WILL  S.  HARMoX  .Wws  Atfeniy 

WIND^^,  Sonoma  Co LINDS^  k  WELCH 


HONC 

fA:i.v  

J    .M.  0.*r.  Jr.&Co 

[)AY 

J5'U(J 

JANUARY  a<j.  1885 

I'UK  riU.UO.lT  I'lI.OTAUE  GKA> 

The  law  does  not  require  the  Pilot  Com 
missiouers  to  report  to  the  Governor,  where- 
fore no  report  has  been  made  by  the  pre- 
siut  Board;  but  a  legislative  committee 
whtch  has  been  appoint  d  to  inqnirt;  into 
the  uucouscionable  83'stem  of  gouging  com- 
merce at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  will 
soon  extract  the  facts  r<  gardiug  pilotage 
and  the  disposition  of  thopamc  It  is  an 
open  secret,  however,  that  Goodall,  Perk- 
ins &  Co.,  received  $45,000  last  year  as 
their  55  per  cent  of  the  pilotage  fees,  which 
would  leave  from  §35,000  to  $40,000  for 
division  among  the  pilots.  This  gives  the 
pilots  of  San  Francisco  a  larger  income 
than  is  averaged  by  the  captains  of  ocean 
steamers  frequenting  the  port,  and  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  earnings  of  commanders  of 
deep-sea  sailing  ships.  If,  therefore,  45 
per  cent  of  the  pilotage  dues  be  ample  for 
maintaining  an  efficient  pilot  service,  what 
possible  excuse  is  there  for  collecting  55 
per  cent  additional  and  paying  it  over 
to  the  tug-boat  monopoly  of  Goodall, 
Perkins  &  Co.  ?  It  is  an  unjust  imposition 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port 
and  harbor.andnhould  be  abolished.  If  last 
year  niiiy  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the 
past  four  years,  wo  can  thus  deduce  the 
fact  that  since  Mr.  Perkins  was  elected 
Governor  the  tug  boat  monopoly  pocketed 
$180,000,  collected  under  the  sanction  of 
law  as  pilot  dues,  for  which  they  rendered 
no  service  whatever,  because  this  firm  also 
charged  exorbitant  towage  rates  coincident 
with  the  pilotage  imposition.  As  the  Meb- 
CH.i^j;  r  ccntly  pointed  out,  this  money  is 
ultimately  coll  utd  from  the  farmers  whose 
jirodiicj  is  shipp  d  to  foreign  markets,  and 
Ihrrefor^  it  is  in  th  ■  uiitnr.;  of  a  special  tax 
upon  Ih  ■■  a^v'.c:i'.U\va\  int  r  sts  of  the  State. 
Wh< n  th  •  compi-oniisa  b  tween  th?  pilot ■* 
and  tni;-bo«t  monopoly  was  roiich.il  in 
1833,  during  Governor  Pcrkia.-*'  adiUinistra 
tion,  tU'i  I'ilotag-i  bid  should  have  bei  n  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  tax  (h->  farmers  of  Culi 
foiuia  SIj.OOO  a  y  ar  for  the  b  u^  fit  o: 
G  >odaII,  Perkins  &  Co."  Thiswould  huv> 
bnn  an  hom st  description  of  th)  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  bill,  but  tb  n  it  would 
hardly  have-  been  sign,  d  by  Gov  raor  P.  rk- 
iiis  ill  th  it  form,  siting  ihat  his  pa'sonal 
jilt -resLs  did  not  lie  a  thousand  uiil^s  awiiy 
Irj.a  the  tn;^-bjat  ojoaopaly. 


A  vory  strong  1  ff  irt  must  be  made  in  the 
L  gi-.laturi-  or  this  scandalous  job  will  be 
continued.  If  farm  rs  want  to  get  fair 
prices  for  their  wh  'at  and  barley  and  se- 
cure low  GO'  an  fr  ights  tli  y  will  instruct 
th  ir  r  prLSeiitntlvcs  m  the  Ii-gislature  to 
reduce  thj  pilot  d^its  at  San  Francisco  55 
]>er  cent,  and  make  it  a  misd  meanor  on 
the  part  of  any  pilot  to  p;iy  any  percentage 
of  dii  s,  howiv.  r  small,  to  any  outside  per- 
son, company  or  oiganiz  ition.  This  would 
meet  the  case  exactly,  and  leave  the  pilots 
just  wh  re  thy  are  at  present  in  the  matter 
of  p.iy;  while  it  would  relieve  them  from 
the  intolirable  incubus  of  the  tug-boat 
monopoly,  which  now  exercises  arbitrary 
authority  ovtr  thise  quasi  State  func- 
tiouaiies.  A  bill  such  as  w«  suggi  st  mould 
r(  store  the  manhood  of  th'>  pilots.  They 
would  be  rtsponsible  to  thfir  lawful  super- 
iors and  not  to  an  irresponsible  authority 
i'X<  rcised  by  private  individuals.  More- 
over, it  would  compLl  the  jiilots  to  work  for 
their  pay.  According  to  a  comparative 
table  published  by  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Manufacturer's  Association,  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  San 
Francisco  it  appears  that  the  average  dis- 
tance covered  by  our  pilots  is  ten  miles. 
The  distance  of  Philadelphia  pilots  is  sixty 
to  seventy  miles.  New  York  pilots,  "ordin- 
ary service,"  average  from  ten  to  thirty 
Iniles,  but  they  often  go  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  outsid '  of  Sandy  Hook.  In  Boston, 
the  avirag'  di.stance  is  thirty  miles.  Our 
pilots  are  thi  refore  better  paid  for  doing 
far  Ilss  work,  and  taking  infinitely  less  risk, 
than  are  Eastern  pilots.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  should  be  the  case. 

The  joint  committee  above  referred  to 
states  that  "  an  examination  of  this  table 
shows  that  the  items  of  pilotage,  towage 
and  wharfage  are  considerably  higher  in 
San  Francisco  than  in  any  of  the  other 
ports  named;  also,  that  San  Francisco  is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  in  which  vessels 
owned  in  the  port  and  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  are  assessed  on  their  valua- 
tion for  taxation  like  other  property . ''  This 
last  is  the  result  of  the  New  Constitution, 
that  wonderful  instrument  compiled  by  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  with  a  slight 
agrarian  admixture  and  a  blend  of  the  gut- 
ter. A  constitutional  amendment  is  need- 
ed to  effect  a  change  of  taxation,  but  harbor 
dues  and  pilotage  may  be  regulated  by  law . 
"In  regard  to  pilotage,"  says  the  same 
committee,  "while  the  San  Francisco  charge 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be — 
the  comparative  shortness  and  ease  of  the 
service  being  considered — the  terms  of  the 
law  under  which  it  is  rendered  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  mere  report  of  any  com- 
mittee of  citizens  that  may  examine  the 
subject.  The  failures  of  the  attempts  to 
reduce  pilotage,  made  by  committees  of 
commercial  bodies  at  the  last  and  previous 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  arj  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  parties  concerned,  and  much 
more  vigorous  means  must  be  brought  to 
bear  in  fulurj  contests  over  the  vexed  ques- 
tion, if  victory  be  expected  to  be  won  for 
thi  hhijiowuirs.  We  therefore  confine  our 
V  commeuditiou  oa  this  topic  to  the  oft- 
i\  p  at  d  on  — tliat  th  i  L  gisLitarj  should 
I'  duci  thj  cjbt  ol  this  s.r.io,;  at  least  25 
p.r  CvUt.' 

It  is  only  wh  n  on:;  r  f  rs  to  the  title 
pag.i  of  this  report,  and  r  ads  th3^  names 
01  th  1  j 'ii  t  comniittee  that  thi  "little 
joker"  in  the  last  quotd  paragraph  is 
s'tn.  Ths  committee  con^it  d  of  C.  T. 
Hopkins,  Qeorrf.  0.  Pcrk'm«,  Andrew  Craw- 
ford, Chail.s  L.  T.iylor  and  Charles  B. 
Stun  ,    M;'.  li  >pkiu!i  L  i  i  L  ibby  on  taxa- 


tion and  shipping  bounties  which  is  reck- 
lessly mounted  by  the  committee  ;  three 
other  gentlemen  being  interested  in  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  port  are 
naturally  inclined  to  sustain  Mr.  Hopkins; 
but  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Goodall,  Perkins  & 
Co.,  has  a  single  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
He  is  willing  to  reduce  the  pilots'  earnings 
by  25  per  cent,  if  peradventure  even  that 
concession  can  be  wrung  from  a 
legislative  body,  which  has  heretofore  re- 
sisted all  efforts  at  reduction .  This  is  the 
proposition  which  the  Mebchant  stated,  in 
its  last  issue,  the  tug-boat  monopoly  was 
willing  to  agree  to,  namely,  that  the  pilots 
should  be  docked  25  per  cent,  Goodall, 
Perkins  &  Co.,  aiias  the  tug-boat  monopoly, 
retaining  their  present  quota  of  $45,000 
to  $50,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  impos- 
ing "towage  dues  considerably  higher  in 
San  Francisco  than  in  any  of  the  other 
ports'' — Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, to  quote  the  report.  Mr.  Perkins  got 
in  his  work  on  the  committee  in  another 
place,  however,  which  makes  the  "little 
joker"  still  more  conspicuous.  Having  set  out 
by  declaring  that  the  towage  rates  at  San 
Francisco  are  considerably  higher  than 
elsewhere,  at  pages  10  and  11  of  their  re- 
port the  committee  apologize  to  Goodall, 
Perkins  &  Co.,  and  explain  that  although 
the  charge  is  excessive  it  is  not  so  high  as 
it  might  be,  and  furthermore  that  whether 
high  or  low  it  cannot  possibly  be  changed. 
This  paragraph  is  so  evidently  dictated  by 
the  tug-boat  monopoly  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain reproducing  it  in  this  place  : 

"Towage. — The  rates  of  towage  at  San 
Francisco,  quoted  iu  our  tables,  are  the  re- 
sult of  competition, whioh,during  two  years, 
has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  this  item  of 
our  port  charges.  Though  they  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  other  ports  quoted,  it  is 
presumed  that  their  further  reduction  is  not 
practicable  in  view  of  the  fad  that  no  profits 
have  been  realized  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
tu{;-boat  companies  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Opposition.  Coal  at  San  Francisco 
being  nearly  all  imported  costs  twice  or 
three  times  its  price  in  Philadelphia  or 
New  York,  while  labor  of  all  kinds  is  more 
costly  than  in  any  of  the  other  three  ports. 
Moreover,  the  vigorous  opposition  now  pre- 
vailing is  certain  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
towage  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  and  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  contending  in- 
terests (one  company  being  controlled  on 
behalf  of  the  shipping),  no  compromise  is 
likely  to  occur  in  the  immediate  future." 

This  paragraph  is  sufQcient  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  the  report  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. It  is  so  barefaced  a  plea  for  the 
old  tug-boat  monopoly,  which  gorged  its  in- 
satiable, maw  upon  the  commerce  of  this 
port  in  years  past,  buying  off  opposition, 
bullying  and  brow-beating  shipowners,  and 
levying  contributions  from  the  pilots  under 
a  compact  which  received  legal  sanction 
during  Mr.  Perkins'  term  as  Governor,  that 
one  cannot  but  feel  astonished  that  so 
astute  a  man  as  Mr.  C.  T.  Hopkins  should 
have  fathered  it.  No  doubt  while  the  re- 
port was  being  prepared  Mr.  Perkins  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  Kepublican  party,  however, 
did  not  rate  him  for  the  quarter-deck  but 
thought  his  place  was  the  forecastle,  and 
therefore  the  joint  committee  stultified  it- 
self to  no  end.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  meanest  monopoly  that  ever  cursed 
California  is  being  broken  down  by  private 
enteipHsc,  while  the  press  is  either  silent 
or  taking  sides  with  the  old  tug-boat  men. 
The  Merchant,  however,  has  a  duty  to 
perform  to  the  citizens  of  California,  and 
to  its  trade  and  commerce  .in  this  regard, 
which  it  will  not  shrink  trom.  It  therefore 
calls  upon  the  Legislature  to  compel  the 
withdrawal  of  the  pilotage  giibsidy  from 


Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  and  compel  the 
pilots  to  earn  the  very  liberal  pay  which 
they  even  now  receive  by  the  grace  of  the 
tug-boat  owners. 

SE?(ATUK    EI.KCT    »rAIIIFUKD. 


Outside  party  politics,  the  choice  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  for  United  States  Senator 
from  California,  was  the  best  selection  that 
could  have  been  made.  Not  because  he  is 
a  man  of  vast  wealth,  or  that  ho  contem- 
plates the  foundation  mnd  endowment  of 
educational  and  scientific  institutions  in 
California,  but  because  he  is  a  man  of  af- 
fairs, of  admirable  judgment,  extensive  and 
varied  acquirements,  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity and  unsullied  honor;  and  because 
also  he  is  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education 
and  culture,  who  will  worthily  fill  the 
Senatorial  office  and  do  honor  to  the  Gold- 
en State  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  Stanford  is  not  an  untried  man. 
He  was  the  first  Republican  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  he  was  the  best  and  mos' 
pc^)ular  Executive  California  has  ever  had. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  his  connection 
with  the  railroad  corporation  cuts  no  fig- 
ure, and  the  Republican  caucus  was  quite 
right  in  ignoring  the  "anti-monopoly"  cry. 
It  will  be  found,  in  the  sequel,  we  believe, 
that  the  caucus  was  serving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  railroad 
transportation.  Governor  Stanford,  as  he 
is  pojiularly  styled,  has  taken  a  decided 
stand  on  the  question  of  through  freight 
charges  on  fruit  shipped  from  Califor- 
nia to  the  East,  and  at  his  request  the 
petition  of  the  Fruit  Growers  Associa- 
tion was  brought  before  the  Transcontin- 
ental Association,  and  a  committee  appoint- 
ed to  adopt  a  schedule  of  charges  which 
would  tend  to  encourage  fruit  growing  iif 
this  State  and  develope  eorelated  industries. 
As  President  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, Governor  Stanford  has  jjut  himself 
upon  record  as  a  friend  to  the  viticultural 
and  horticultural  industries  of  California. 
He  is  himself  perhaps  the  largest  vigneron 
iu  the  State,  his  extensive  vineyards  in 
Tehama  county  being  intended  to  solve  the 
problem  of  winemaking  on  a  grand  scale  in 
Northern  California.  While,  therefore,  the 
nomination  and  election  of  Sargent  or 
Estee  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
winemaking  and  fruitgrowing  interests  of 
the  State,  the  preference  for  Stanford 
shown  by  the  Legislature  is  iu  entire  ac- 
acordance  with  their  sympathy.  He  is  un- 
questionably the  strongest  man  that  could 
be  sent  from  the  State.  He'  cannot  be 
overshadowed  either  mentally,  morally,  or 
socially  by  any  Senator  at  the  National 
Capital;  and  in  the  matter  of  "patronage," 
which  appears  to  exercise  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries out  of  ail  reason,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  Cleveland  will  pay  quite  as 
much  deference  to  his  recommendations  as 
to  those  of  any  Democrat  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress. 

•  The  Legislature  should  make  a  very 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  Viticultural 
Commission.  When  California  may  be  im- 
porting wheat  her  vineyards  will  employ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  and  supply 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  wine  and 
brandy,  just  as  her  orchards  and  fruit  farms 
will  supply  them  with  choice  fruit.  A 
generous  policy  in  regard  to  viticulture  and 
fruit  growing  would  repay  the  State  ten 
thousand  fold. 


Grape-growers  should  turn  to  page  122 
and  read  carefully  the  new  advertisement 
of  Coates  &  Tool  of  Napa,  who  offer  r«. 
sistaat  stock  at  very  low  rates. 


January  30,  1885 
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The  New  York  Shipp'my  <iiul  Commercial 
Lid  had  a  timely  article  on  the  sugar  trade 
of  this  country  iu  a  recent  issue.  It  notes 
the  fact  that  the  competition  of  beet  sugar 
has  now  attained  to  such  proportions  that 
it  "challenges  the  supremacy  of  the  cane 
product  and  is  contesting  the  privilege  of 
controlling  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 
This  has  been  thB  potent  factor  in  shaping 
the  course  of  the  sugar  trade  in  188i,  and 
it  is  likely  to  continue  the  controlling  in- 
fluence for  so'iio  time  to  come  in  regulating 
the  value  and  consumption  of  raw  sugar 
throughout  the  world."  In  the  opinion  of 
our  contemporary,  1885  will  determine 
which  is  king — cane  or  beet — because  the 
conditions  of  production  and  sale  of  last 
year  cannot  be  continued.  The  output  of 
cane  and  beet  sugar  last  year  far  exceeded 
that  of  1883,  and  iu  many  cases  raw  sugar 
was  sold  under  cost"  of  production.  The 
refining  trade  in  England  and  Scotland  was 
swamped  by  the  large  shipments  which  an 
export  rebate  or  bounty  enabled  to  be  pro- 
fitably made  from  this  country  and  Europe 
to  the  British  Isles.  Over  50,000  tons  of 
American  refined  sugar  were  marketed  in 
England  last  year  in  the  teeth  of  the  British 
refiners,  who,  having  no  tariff  protection, 
were  unable  to  undersell  the  American  and 
European  sugai-s  which  enjoyed  an  export 
drawback.  Our  total  export  of  refined 
sugar  last  year  was  03,612  tons. 

European  beet  sugar  figured  largely  as 
an  import  in  1881.  In  1880  we  imported 
2,350  tons;  in  1882  about  7,000  tons;  in 
1883,  European  beet  sugar  imports  were 
40,000  tons;  and  iu  1881,  85,000  tons  were 
imported,  being  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  in  1883.  At  the  same  ratio  of  in- 
crease we  should  import  125,000  tons  of 
beet  sugar  iu  1885  from  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  possibilities  in  this  direction 
are  certainly  startling.  Brazil  sent  vfs 
more  "raws"  iu  1884  than  ever  before. 
Owing  to  a  short  crop  Manila  sugars  fell 
oft',  but  the  West  India  Islands  gave  the 
usual  quantity.  Hawaiian  Islands  sugar 
increased  by  10,291  tons.  The  sugar  croji 
of  Louisiana  yielded  128,413  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  0,835  tons  as  compared  with  1883. 
The  Alvarado  beet  sugar  refinery  produced 
1,650,000  pounds  of  sugar  during  1884. 
This  is  the  only  manufactory  of  the  kind  iu 
the  United  States.  Sorghum  sugar  did  not 
exceed  1,000,000  pounds,  and  the  supply 
of  maple  sugar  is  estimated  at  25,000  toi,s 
for  1884.  About  50,000  tons  of  sugar  were 
obtained  by  reboiling  foreign  molasses. 
The  aggregate  consumption,  of  cane  sugar, 
domestic  and  foreign,  in  the  United  States 
last  year  was  1,265,283  tons,  an  increase 
on  the  year  of  8.6  per  cent,  accounted  for 
by  increased  consumption  owing  to  growth 
of  population  and  low  prices. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  lowest 
point  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  past  35 
yearj-  was  touched  during  1884,  the  crop 
prospect  for  1885  becomes  important.  In 
almost  every  sugar  producing  country  the 
latest  report  points  to  an  increased  yield  of 
cane  and  beet,  but  the  market  price  of 
sugar  will  determine  how  much  cane  will  be 
harvested  and  turned  into  sugar.  The 
supply  of  European  beet  sugar  iu  1885  is 
estimated  at  2,505,000  tons.  Cuba  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  from  600,000  to  650,000 
tons.  Should,  however,  the  reciijroeity 
treaty  with  Spain  not  be  ratified  there  will 
probably  not  be  more  than  450,000  tons  of 
sugar  made,  because  at  late  prices  Cuban 
planters  only  had  one  cent  a  poun^  clear 


for  their  sugar  in  the  New  York  market, 
after  paying  duties  and  charges.  British 
West  Indies  promise  a  good  crop,  while 
production  in  the  French  island  of  Guada- 
loupe  is  rapidly  declining,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  compelled  to  return  large 
numbers  of  .coolies  to  Calcutta  for  whom 
the  planters  decline  to  find  employment. 
The  Brazilian  crop  will  be  about  70,000 
tons  under  that  of  last  year.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands  will  probably  yield  225,000 
tons;  Java  will  produce  375,000  tons;  and 
the  Mauritius  about  130,000  tons — a  large 
increase  in  each  case.  The  Hawaiian  crop 
is  estimated  at  60,000  tons,  and  the  Louis- 
iana crop,  most  of  which  has  been  already 
marketed,  is  about  180,000  hogsheads — a 
considerable  falling  off  on  the  year.  The 
estimated  crop  of  the  world  for  1884-5,  ex- 
cluding China,  Australia  and  Fiji,  is  2,- 
100,000  tons  cane,  and  2,500,000  tons  beet 
sugar. 


WINE 


MAKINC)      AT 
ABROAD. 


HOME      AMD 


Following  the  praiseworthy  and  beneficial 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  Italy  to  ani- 
mate and  improve  viticulture,  the  grape- 
growers  of  Portugal,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  have  united 
and  seriously  discuss  and  act,  in  regard  to 
the  progress  of  their  industry  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  to  foster  the  exportation  of 
their  wines.  France  is  not  idle.  Both 
the  Government  and  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  trading  portion  of  those  engaged  in 


the  wine  industry  are  doing  their  best  to 
advance  that  important  branch  of  the 
wealth  of  the  couutry.  Their  latest  step 
has  been  in  deputing  agents  to  study 
foreign  markets.  The  fight  against  phyl- 
loxera in  the  countries  named,  m  Austria, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  Koumania, 
and  even  Turkey,  has  the  sympathy,  the 
co-operation  and  the  funds  of  the  respective 
governments  at  its  disposal.  Everywhere 
that  industry  is  considered  what  it  ought  to 
be,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
production,  and  the  product  itself  the  safest 
means  for  the  preservation  of  habits  of 
sobriety,  which  all  those  countries,  and 
wherever  y/'iun  is  produced,  have  practiced. 
How  small  is  the  proportion  of  habitual 
drunkards  where  wine  is  the  table  drink  we 
well  know. 

Contrast  this  with  the  work  of  prohi- 
bitionists in  the  United  States.  In  their  war- 
fare against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  to 
which  Americans  were  led  by  tradition 
from  the  habits  of  their  forefathers  from 
the  British  Isles,  where  the  vine  does  not 
grow,  no  investigation,  no  thought  is  given 
to  the  effects  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  pure 
fermented  grape  juice.  Prohibition,  how,- 
ever'  sound  the  basis  of  temperance  ten- 
dencies may  be,  ranks  the  juice  of  the 
grape  with  distilled  drinks  and  the  fanatics 
who  seem  to  be  unable  to  discern  differ- 
ences, sweepingly  condemn  wine  and  vine- 
growers.  They  look  down  upon  us  and 
would  fain  cast  us  out  from  the  ranks  of 
the  religion  which  was  instituted  by  one 
who  certainly  viewed  things  properly  and 
accompanied  his  meal  with  his  potation  of 
wine.  ViticulturistB  can  pity  the  poor  iu 
spirit  called  prohibitionists.  Grape-growers 
are  temperate,  and  with  some  exceptions, 
where  habits  have  not  yet  allowed  them  to 
consider  wine  in  its  real  light,  would  never 
desire  that  people  should  abuse  its  use. 
It  is  however  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  the  de- 
luded, who  are  radical  in  their  enmity  to 
anything  stronger  than  water,  make  a 
laughing  stock  of  themselves  in  their  exer- 
tjojis  to  fight  against  grape-growing, 


Our  industry  is  going   ahead.     There  is 
certainly  a  large  amount  of  practical  com- 
mon sense  in  America,  and   California  may 
be  congratulated  upon  the  acknowledgment 
by  the  best  informed,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  law  makers  and   public  administration, 
of  the  merits  and  necessities  of   a    produc- 
tion which   benefits   all,  the  prohibitionists 
included.     The   efforts  of  the  viticulturists 
to  raise  and  perfect  their  industry  are  spon- 
taneous,  and   the   effect   of   united   action 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  a  degree 
of  progress  which  it  is  safe  to  assert  could 
not  be  equaled  in  any   other  part   of   the 
world,    except  where  the  necessity   is    so 
keenly  felt  in  a  new  industry,  such  as  ours 
isf    comparatively    speaking.        The    next 
generation,  educated  in  and  understanding 
the  true  inwardness  of   the  progiess  of  our 
industry,  will  value  what   California   viti- 
culturists are  doing  in  regard  to  improving 
our  vineyards   and    planting  intelligently 
and  will  show   a  picture  different  from  the 
unwarranted    attacks    of    ignorance    and 
fanaticism.     From  childhood,   accustomed 
to  a  glass  of  pure   light  wine   at  the  meal, 
the  craving  after  alcohol  will  be  a  thing  not 
deemed  possible,  and  true   temperance  wiij 
dwell  among  us  simply  by  the  rational  use  of 
a  beverage  thathygienically  and  naturally  is 
superior  to  all  others  and  satisfies  all  appe- 
tites.     Let   prohibitionists   consider   these 
facts,  and  try  to  learn  and  apply  the  truth, 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  wine  consumers 
and  for  thousands  of  years,  are  the  proof. 
We  do  not  want  tippling  of    ardent  drinks. 
Wo  wish  to  benefit  health  and  morality  by 
our  production  of  light  pleasant  wines. 

One  word  more.  The  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  all  viticulturists  of  California  for 
mutual  advancement  is  a-  matter  of  pride  to 
all,  and  the  results  are  being  felt  most  ad- 
vantageously. That  there  are  dissenters  is 
natural.  Here  is  one  who,  we  hope,  does 
not  express  the  feelings  of  the  Santa  Clara 
county  viticulturists.  Secretary  Louis  D. 
Combs  of  that  Club  expressed  himself,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  December  13th,  thus:  "It 
is  not  uecessai-y  that  Santa  Clara  grape- 
growers  should  adopt  the  same  varieties 
that  may  or  may  not  have  made  Northern 
or  Southern  counties  prominent.  A  policy 
of  our  own  should  be  adopted  in  this  re- 
spect. We  must  make  our  own  reputation. ' ' 
Now,  if  the  Santa  Clara  people  believe 
in  their  own  perfection,  and  will  not  benefit 
from  common  experience  and  action  for  im- 
provement, they  deserve  pity,  and  we  can- 
not congratulate  them  if  a  Secretary  of  a 
society,  which  is  instituted  evidently  for 
progress,  advises  them  to  stand  still  and 
segregate  from  the  common  cause.  He 
should  have  no  influence  on  their  minds. 
Are  the  majority  of  Santa  Clara  wines 
faultless,  or  can  something  be  done  for  im- 
provement in  that  county  of  good  varieties? 


THE      UNIVERSITY      I.ABORATORY. 


The  Mekchant  has  frequently  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  importance  and  value  to  viti- 
culture of  the  work  performed  at  the  Uni- 
versity Laboratory.  With  limited  con- 
veniences and  little  or  no  pecuniary  sup- 
port, Professor  Hilgard  has,  with  the  volun- 
tary assistance  of  Mr.  F.  Pohndorff  and 
others,  contributed  largely  to  our  limited 
stock  of  knowledge.  Had  the  benefits  de- 
rivable from  his  untiring  work  been  obtain- 
able many  years  ago,  then  the  pioneers  of 
California  viticulture  would  have  been 
saved  many  thousand  dollars  and  would 
not  have  been  compelled  to  grope  for  so 
long  in  the  dark.  However  the  experience 
acquired  will,  not  be  forgotAen,,  .That  tlje 


viticulturists  themselves  appreciate  and  de- 
sire a  continuance  of  the  work  performed 
at  the  Laboratory  was  evinced  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  at  the  late  Viti- 
cultural  Convention,  to  visit  the  University 
and  report  upon  the  requirements  of  this 
branch  of  the  Agricultural  College.  This 
committee  recommended  unanimously  that 
the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  be  asked  to 
appropriate  $10,000,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  interests  of  the  University  viticul- 
tural  laboratory  and  $3,000  yearly  for  its 
support.  The  first  sum  would  be  utilized 
to  provide  facilities  for  conducting  the  ex- 
perimental wine  tests  and  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  laboratory  in  place 
of  the  small  and  inconvenient  cellar  now 
in  use.  and  which  is  the  only  available 
room.  The  work  would  be  done,  as  here- 
tofore, in  conjunction  with  the  State  Viti- 
cultural  Commission  for  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  State  at  large. 

The  Legislature  has  already  enacted  that 
this  work  shall  be  performed,  in  an  act  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Viticmltural  Indus- 
tries of  the  State,  approved  April  15th, 
1880,  Section  8,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

And  for  the  further  promotion  of  viticul- 
tural  interests,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  special  instruction  to  be 
given  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  University  iu  the  arts  and  sciences  per- 
taining to  viticulture,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  fermentation,  distillation,  and  recti- 
fication, and  the  management  of  cellars,  to 
be  illustrated  by  practical  experiments  with 
appropriate  apparatus;  also,  to  (Jjrect  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  or  his  assistant, 
to  make  personal  examinations  and  reports 
upon  the  dift'ereni  sections  of  the  State 
adapted  to  viticulture;  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  woods  of  the  State  procur- 
able for  cooperage,  and  the  best  methods 
of  treating  the  same;  and  to  make  analyses 
of  soils,  wines,  brandies,  and  grapes.at  the 
proper  request  of  citizens  of  the  State ; 
also,  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  various  wines  and  spirits  produced 
from  grapes,  sho  wing  their  alcoholic  strength 
and  other  properties,  and  especially  any 
deleterious  adulterations  that  may  be  dis-  ■ 
covered.  The  Regents  shall  also  cause  to 
be  prepared,  printed,  and  distributed  to 
the  public,  quarterly  reports  of  the  Pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  this  work,  relating  to 
experiments  undertaken,  scientific  dis- 
coveries, the  progress  and  treatment  of  the 
phylloxera,  and  other  diseases  of  the  vine, 
and  such  other  useful  information  as  may 
be  given  for  the  better  instruction  of  viti- 
culturists. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
are  here  specifically  directed  to  undertake 
certain  duties,  through  the  Professor  of 
Agriculture.  All  that  is  needed  therefore 
to  ensure  a  successful  continuance  of  the 
work,  performed  under  such  difficulties  in 
the  past,  is  the  grant  of  money  recommend- 
ed above.  Considering  the  enormous  value 
of  the  property  now  planted  in  vines,  about 
$60,000,000,  and  the  number  of  people 
directly  interested  in  the  industry,  making 
with  their  families  a  total  of  150,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  large  annual  increase  to 
bo  added  in  the  future,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  in  granting  the  comparatively 
trifling  sum  required  which  will  benefit  the 
State  a  thousand  fold  in  return. 

Professor  Hilgard's  letter  which  appears 
iu  another   column,  shows  the  urgent  ne- 


cessity for  immediate  pecuniary  assistance. 


No  sooner  was  Governor  Stanford  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  caucus  than  the 
city  press  Degan  speculating  on  the  amount 
of  "money  ho  would  probably  "  put  up  " 
for  public  purposes,  to  bon-ow  a  phrase 
from  the  erudite  President  of  the  Bank  of 
California  in  his  celebrated  paper  read  be- 
fore the  National  Bankers'  Convention, 
This,  we  submit,  is  not  good  form.  Gover- 
nor Stanfor(J  did  not  buy  Uis  nomination. 
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The  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry 
Tree. 

Food  Plants— The  Bsst  Varieties  to  Cult  vate. 
[continued.] 


[Written  for  the  8an  Francisco  Merchant,  by  'Nellie 
Lincoln  Rossiter,  Pructical  Silk  Culturist,  New  Lis- 
bon, New  Jersey."] 

Second  and  Third— Grafting  and  budding 
may  be  performed  on  the  mulberry  tree  in 
the  modes  usually  adopted  for  other  trees. 
So  great  is  the  prejudice  in  Italy  in  favor  of 
grafting  the  mulberry  trees,  that  Dandolo 
says:  "Even  the  hedge  mulberry  trees 
are  grafted."  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
the  grafted  tree  yields  more  leaves  than 
those  produced  from  seed;  but  he  decides, 
as  will  be  hereinafter  seen,  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Nevertheless,  as  it  may  he  wished 
to  propagate  a  particular  species  or  variety 
of  mulberry  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
found  to  produce  better  silk  than  usual,  the 
process  may  be  adopted  which  is  generally 
preferred  in  France  for  grafting  the  mul- 
berry and  large  chestnut,  and  is  as  follows: 

A  branch  is  selected,  sound,  and  of  the 
growth  of  the  preceding  year  when  pos- 
sible, and  while  the  sap  is  running;  this  is 
to  be  cut  off  some  inches  from  the  trunk, 
or  further  off,  according  to  its  strength  or 
size .  From  the  point,  the  bark  is  to  be 
slit  in  strips  by  the  edge  of  a  pruning  knife; 
and  these  strips  are  to  be  gently  detached 
trom  the  wood,  without  bruising  them. 
While  an  assistant  is  engaged  in  this  opera- 
tion, another  prepares  a  cylinder,  or  tube, 
having  a  bud  or  several  buds,  and  of  equal 
diameter  to  that  of  the  wood  when  barked. 
Then,  without  loss  of  time,  it  is  to  be  slid 
upon  the  wood,  until  its  lower  extremity 
touches  the  basis  of  the  strips.  If  the 
cylinder  applied  to  the  wood  is  pl-oporfion- 
od  to  it,  and  if  it  covers  all  the  wood  and 
unites  exactly  with  it,  the  strips  are  to  be 
cut  off  below  the  cylinder  by  a  circular  cut; 
after  having  made  the  two  barks  join,  the 
united  parts  are  to  be  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  turpentine,  wax  and  resin,  spread 
on  thin  leather.  When  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  branch,  the  bark  of  which  will  fit  exactly 
to  the  branch  which  is  cut  in  strips,  the 
following  expedient  may  be  adopted:  If  it 
be  too  narrow,  a  branch  must  be  slit  long- 
itudinally, on  the  side  opposite  to  the  bud, 
and  the  cylinder  being  taken  off,  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  wood;  then  a  part  of  a  strip 
is  to  be  raised,  that  corresponds  to  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  cylinder,  and  must  be  divided 
in  its  whole  length,  of  a  breadth  wanting 
i~  the  ring,  so  that  this  division  fills  the 
vacant  space;  finally  raise  up  and  surround 
it  with  the  strips  as  already  directed.  If 
the  bark  cylinder  be  too  large,  cut  it  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wood,  then  fit  the  edges 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  cover  them  with 
the  strips.* 

Fourth.  Laying. — The  propagation  of 
trees  by  layers  is  only  necessarj  for  such 
trees  as  do  not  grow  freely  from  cuttings, 
or  of  which  seeds  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured; but  as  neither  of  these  reasons  apply 
to  the  mulberry  tree,  no  directions  on  the 
subject  are  necessary. 

Fifth.  Cuttings — These  should  be  taken 
from  ijerpendicnlar  shoots,  and  particularly 


those  that  terminate  branches;  these  will 
certainly  produce  straight  and  handsome 
trees,  while  cuttings  taken  from  horizontal 
branches  will  ever  have  an  inclination  to 
grow  in  a  spreading  manner.  The  cuttings 
should  be  of  the  last  Summer's  shoots,  and 
from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Plant 
them  in  rows,  in  shady  borders,  early  in 
the  Spring,  with  about  two-thirds  of  <hfcir 
length  in  the  ground;  close  the  earth  well 
about  them,  and  in  dry  weather  let  them 
be  watered.  After  a  year,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  op;  n  nur.sery  rows,  if 
well  rooted. 

Sixth.  Suckers — These  may  be  separated 
from  the  parent  plants,  early  in  the  Spring, 
each  with  some  roots,  and  planted  either  in 
nursery  rows  for  a  year  or  two,  or  the 
largest  in  the  place  intended  for  them  per- 
manently. It  is  essential  for  the  success 
and  quick  growth  of  young  plants,  that  the 
ground  around  them  should  be  fine,  so  that 
the  tender  roots  may  not  be  obstructed  in 
their  progress.  Slugs  and  snails  are  very 
destructive  to  mulberry  plants,  and  will 
eat  down  numbers  of  them  in  one  night, 
and,  in  a  moist  season,  will  ruin  a  nursery. 
To  prevint  thtir  depredations,  surround 
the  bed  with  soot,  hot  lime  or  ashes,  sprink- 
ling a  fresh  parcel  when  they  have  been 
moistened  with  rain;  but  no  soot  should  be 
put  on  the  beds  as  it  is  too  acrid  for  the 
plants.  If  the  insects  appear,  destroy  them 
after  sunset.  tMr.  Pullein  says  the  best 
defence  against  them  is  a  hair  rope,  which 
should  be  trimmed  so  as  to  ba  made  as 
bristly  as  possible;  this  being  pinned  to  the 
ground,  around  the  border  of  the  bed,  will 
so  prick  their  tender  skins  that  they  would 
not  venture  to  cross  it.  In  order  to  secure 
early  food  for  silk  worms,  the  cultivator 
should  plant  a  hedge  of  mulb(a-ry  trees,  or 
a  few  young  trees  in  a  warm  situation.  In 
the  Spring  they  should  be  covered  with 
straw  at  night,  to  preventiiijury  from  frost. 
}As  the  white  mulberry  tree  grows  readily 
with  proper  care,  they  may  be  easily  mul- 
tiplied .  They  may  be  planted  along  the 
fence  of  a  farm,  and  if  the  branches  be 
wattled  through  the  rails,  they  will  form  an 
impenetrable  hedge,  and  the  fence  will 
never  require  renewing.  A  great  advant- 
age will  attend  such  a  hedge,  viz:  the  ease 
with  which  the  leaves  can  be  obtained; 
the  risks  of  falling  bj'  young  persons  from 
largo  trees  will  thus  be  avoided,  and  is 
another  consideration  in  favor  of  propagat- 
ing mulberry  hedges.  This  accident  may 
be  prevented  by  f.nuually  pruning  the  trees, 
and  restraining  their  upright  growth  to  the 
extent  they  are  commonly  permitted  to  at- 
tain. The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
leaves  will  also  thus  be  grejitly  increased. 
[to  bb  continued.] 


'Menwira  vj  I'hUadelphia  Society  for  Promotint/ 
Agriculture,  Xol.Ul;  trom  Jtonier's  Court  Cmnptet 
d'Aijrlc,  Vol.  V,  fago  324. 


FOOD    PLANTS. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  who,  being  unable  to  do  hard  work, 
have  no  means  of  converting  labor  into 
capital,  and  to  these  silk  culture  is  really 
the  creation  of  a  new  industry.  For  the 
infirm,  the  invalid,  and  thj  child,  it  is  the 


tO/i  the  Culture  of  Silk,  London,  1758;  Page  32. 

{A  number  of  these  trees,  which  were  planted  by 
Joseph  Cooper  of  New  Jersey,  measured  from  twenty 
to  t  A-c nty-six  inches  in  diaineter,after  standin;,'  twenty- 
three  years. — Memoir  of  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  Vol.  6,  Pajfe  190.  The 
MSS.  Journal,  left  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Baltzius,  of  the 
Oennan  settlement  of  Ebenezer,  Georgia,  under  date 
of  March,  17.57,  mentions  thit  two  trees  in  front  t  j 
the  parsoni^e,  which  had  been  planted  ten  years  be. 
fore,  measured  three  feet  ei;;ht  inclius  in  circumfer- 
ence. He  saw  another,  five  years  old,  which  measured 
two  feet  around  the  trunk. 


open  door  to  a  competency,  with  no  burden 
of  drudgery.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the 
cultivation  of  silk  is  a  difficult  pursuit,  for 
it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  as  instructive 
and  interesting  us  profitable.  There  is  no 
real  obstacle  to  its  success  in  America,  for 
the  dry  and  bracing  atmosphere  of  this 
country  is  extremely  healthy  for  the  worms. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  silk  industry 
is  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
capital  will  yield  a  large  income,  so  that  to 
a  person  with  limited  means  and  a  family 
of  children,  the  culture  of  silk  holds  out 
jucouragements  of  extraordinary  promise. 
Women  and  children  can  make  one  hun- 
dred dollars  the  first  year  after  planting  the 
trees,  and  the  second,  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars,  with  one 
acre  of  mulberry  trees. 

The  gathering  of  the  leaves  and  feeding 
the  worms  may  be  done  by  the  children, 
one  adult  person  always  directing  the  busi- 
ness. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
silk  culture  the  brain  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  hand.  The  first  important  step  is 
to  prepare  the  proper  food  for  the  silk 
worm.  The  leaf  of  the  mulberry  is  the 
best,  and  this  tree  will  grow  and  the  silk 
worm  thrive  upon  it  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  maclura  or  osage  orange  is  a 
substitute  for  the  mulberry,  and  a  fair  crop 
of  silk  can  be  raised  from  it,  but  any  one 
hoping  for  complete  success  in  its  use  may 
become  discouraged.  The  danger  in  hand- 
ling the  thorny  osage,  the  difficulty  in 
I  securing  suflScient  leaves  on  account  of  the 
thorns,  the  succulent  leaf  at  the  last  stage 
of  the  worm,  and  the  great  care  to  be  ob- 
served in  not  using  the  upper  end  of  the 
shoots,  should  prevent  anyone  from  relying 
upon  the  osage  as  principal  food .  It  will 
answer  to  experiment  with  while  the  mul 
berry  trees  are  growing,  but  to  u.se  osage 
entirely  doubles  the  expense,  both  in  gather- 
ing the  leaves  and  using  the  branches. 
Worms  fed  on  branches  are  the  most 
healthy,  as  that  is  their  natural  way  of 
living,  and  they  enjoy  creeping  about  on 
the  twigs.  The  mulberry  will  ever  retain 
its  superiority  as  a  reliable  and  continuous 
food  for  the  certainty  of  yielding  an  un- 
exceptionable quality  of  silk,  and  its  vigor- 
ous growth  and  production  of  suitable 
foliage,  invest  it  with  projierties  not  com- 
bined in  any  othir.  One  year  old  trees 
can  be  used  to  make  a  crop  of  silk,  and 
where  the  jilants  are  set  out  close  together 
ns  for  a  hedge,  the  clipping  of  the  twigs 
and  brancheii  will  favor  the  growth  of 
numerous  shoots  which  will  Ijecome  valu- 
able leaf-bearing  branches  the  next  season. 

For  standard  trees  they  should  be  set 
out  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  this 
mode  of  cultivation  the  trees  interfere  but 
little,  it  any,  with  the  use  of  the  land  for 
otheir  purposes.  Corn  and  small  fruits 
may  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  trees. 
Planting  in  hedge  rows  is  the  most  ap- 
proved mode  of  cultivation  for  convenience 
in  gathering  the  leaves. 

The  Moretti  mulberry  is  profitably  grown 
for  a  hedge,  as  the  large  size  of  its  leaves 
make  it  a  very  desirable  variety.  The 
Italian  mulberry  is  generally  preferred  to 
all  other  kinds.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  is 
clothed  with  leaves  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
earlier  than  the  other  varieties.  The  Rus- 
sian mulberry  has  taken  a  very  prominent 
place,  and  owing  to  its  hardiness  and  rapid 
growth  is  in  great  demand  ;  it  i^roduces 
fine,  strong  silk.  The  trees  make  excellent 
timber,  and  are  prolific  fruit  bearers.  The 
aromatic  and  juicy  berries  are  often  more 
than  an  inch  long,  one-half  inch   in  diam- 


eter, and  vary  in  color,  from  jet  black  to 
light  red.  The  fine  fruit  more  than  pays 
for  the  labor  and  expanse  of  growing  these 
trees.  All  the  varieties  of  mulberry  trees 
mentioned  are  hardy,  grow  rajndly,  attain 
a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  make 
beautiful  shade  trees.— Jfrs.  M.  J.  0.  Ham- 
mack,  in  American  Agricultmist. 


A    RITINEO   COI^IiECriOK. 
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We  regret  to  hear  that  Miss  Eossiter,  our 
correspondent  on  Silk  Culture,  has  suffered 
a  severe  and  almost  irreparable  loss  in  the 
destruction  of  her  splendid  collection, which  .. 
was  the  largest  private  one  in  the  United  ■ 
States.  It  comprised  specimens  of  cocoons 
and  reeled  silk  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  from  Italy,  France,  Turkey,  Japan g 
and  China.  This  collection  was  exhibited 
by  Miss  Kossiter  at  the  New  England  In 
stitute  Fair  at  Boston,  whence  it  was  re- 
turned, at  her  expense,  iii  a  ruined  con- 
dition. All  the  show  cases  were  smashed 
and  most  of  the  specimens  destroyed  ;| 
many  of  these  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
place. She  did  not  even  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  authorities  at  the  Boston  Fair  fo! 
her  exhibit,  which  was  sent  at  their  request, 
and  had  the  mortification  of  receiving  it,  after 
much  delay,  in  the  condition  described. 
This  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  Miss 
Rossiter's  friends  to  assist  her  in  building 
up  another  collection,  as  she  is  determined 
to  do,  by  sending  her  specimens  of  cocoons, 
raw  or  manufactured  silk.  They  will  be 
gratefully  received,  and,  in  a  meusure,coni- 
pensate  for  the  loss  stistained  aftir  her 
four  years  of  industrious  attention  to  Silk 
Culture.  To  those  who  kindly  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  her  new  collection  she 
will  send,  if  desired,  a  specimen  box  of 
cocoons  and  her  handsome  reeled  silk.  In 
the  midst  of  her  New  Year  troubles.  Miss 
llossiter  has  received  the  following 

LETTER  7B0M  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Executive  Mansion,      I 
Washington,  Jan.  7,  1885.  j 
My  Dear  Mi.ss  Rossiter  : 

I  desire  to  thank  you  very  cordially  for 
the  beautiful  silk  specimens  which  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  send  me  and  which  I 
have  examined  with  much  intM-est  and 
pleasure.  Your  earnest  efforts  towards  the 
development  of  this  industry  are  very  com- 
mendable and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
results  already  accomplished.  Expressing 
my  appreciation  of  the  friendly  sentiments 
with  which  your  pleasant  remembrance  is 
accompanied,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chester  A.  Arthur. 


A     NEW      YEAR'S      GIFT. 


As  a  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  to  my  friends,  I  will  send 
to  each  one  Forwarillni;  me  Tlire«'  Oollwrs 

KOR  HALF  AN  ouNCK  OF  SILK-WORM  E008,  0  he  regular 
price), 

"  SOUTH  AND  WEST." 

For  one  year,  free  of  all   charges.     Also,  a  copy  of 
fifth  edition, 

"SILE  AND  THE  BILK  WORM." 


Address  : 
MI»«!»  KTELI.IE  I..  ROKSITER. 
mew    Liisbou,    Biirlliitrton    Vo., 

New  Jer»ey. 


WANTED. 


AGEUM.-.N  OK  MIDDLE  AGE,  WHO  ,  UNDEK- 
stands  taking  care  of  a  Vineyard,  growing  vines 
from  sin^^le  eye  cuttings  or  any  other  method,  and 
who  is  a  practical  nurseryman  and  fruit  -  vrower, 
would  like  to  take  charge  of  a  fruit  farm  or  vineyard 
for  some  responsible  party.  Has  references  of  thirty 
years'  standing.     Addre.is  :    J.  O.  E., 

No.  720  Chestnut  street, 

Pet,  Third  and  Fifth  streets, 

Oakland,  C»l. 
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OLIVE  CULTURE. 


Varieties  Imported  into   California. 


DistiQos  for  Planting  and  Preparation  of  the 
Soil. 


Owing  to  the  increasing  interest  that  is 
now  being  given  to  the  olive  in  California, 
the  suitability  of  our  climate  for  its  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  cultivation,  and  the 
disire  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  olive,  we  have  se- 
cured from  various  sources  the  following 
information  on  varieties  imported: 

The  Natoma  AVater  and  Mining  Com- 
pany have  sent  to  Spain  for  the  best  varie- 
ties of  the  olive,  but  at  present  have  only 
obtained  the  Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  se- 
curing reliable  plants  it  is  probable  that 
some  time  will  elapse  before  their  order 
is  filled. 

DB.   JOHN  A.  STEWAKT, 

Of  El  ha  Hill,  Santa  Cruz,  tells  us  that  he 
obtained,  last  year,  from  the  South  of 
France,  somo  two  hundred  trees,  averaging 
two  feet  in  height.  Some  of  them  died, 
some  are  now  giving  indications  of  starting 
iuto  leaf  and  some  have  done  remarkably 
well.  Dr.  Stewart  has  sent  for  a  fresh  con- 
signment from  France  to  make  good  his 
losses,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Judge 
Logan,  he  is  expecting  by  express  trom 
Florence,  truncheons  of  the  Maraiolo, 
Razzo,  and  Infrantoio.  Dr.  Stewart  gave 
us  the  following  list  of  varieties  that  he 
possesses,  with  comments  ; 

1. — Uor'vjno  —Goo A  to  pickle,  also  for  oil; 
medium  size. 

2. — Nigerrinio — For  oil;  size  small. 

3. —  llispanica — One  of  the  best  for  pick- 
ling; very  large;  rf^quires  good  soil  and 
care. 

4. — Cond'diva — One  of  the  best  for  pick- 
ling; size  large. 

5.  —  Macrocarpa  —  Good  for  pickling; 
large . 

6.. —  Regnlh  —  Bears  the  largest  fruit 
known,  the  "Queen. of  Olives";  requires 
only  24  degrees.  Centigrade,  of  heat. 

7. —  Uvaria — For  pickling  and  oil;  me- 
dium size . 

8. — Penduliiia — For  pickling  also  for  oil; 
medium  size. 

9. — Oeiina — For  oil;  medium  size. 

10. — Rubra  Speciosa — For  oil  and  pick- 
ling; medium  size. 

11 .  —  Polymorpha  —  For  oil  ;  medium 
size. 

ll.^Alroviolocea — Good  for  oil  and  pick- 
ling; medium  size. 

13. — Rubra  Magna — Pronounced  by  some 
to  be  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  on  the 
list. 

MR.  JOHN   ROCK, 

Of  Rock's  Nurseries,  San  Jose,  imported, 
four  years  ago,  a  number  of  varieties  of 
olives  which  he  has  propagated  and  is  now 
able  to  offer  for  sale  for  the  first  time.  Some 
of  these  trees  bore  fruit  when  only  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  on  some  the  fruit  was 
fully  matured  by  November  1st.  The  Mis- 
sion and  Picholine  varieties  are  on  their 
own  roots  and  grown  in  the  open  ground. 
The  other  twelve  varieties  have  been  grown 
in  pots,  are  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  high  and  are  all  grafted  plants.  The 
description  given,  as  follows,  of  Mr.  Rock's 
varieties  were  received  with  the  trees  : 


1.  Oka  Rubra — Caillon — Very  vigorous 
in  its  production  of  wood  and  fruit.  Me- 
dium size  fruit,  gives  a  first  quality  oil,  in 
fact,  preferable  to  all  others.  The  fruit 
when  pickled  green  must  be  salted;'  can 
also  be  pickled  when  ripe. 

2.  Olea  Atroviolocea — Brun — Vigorous;oil 
first  quality  according  to  soil.  Good-sized 
olives.  It  is  preserved  in  France  when 
over-ripe  and  black,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
Called  in  Southern  France,  Fachonille. 

3.  Olea  Uvaria — Rapiignier — Very  fert- 
ile, large  fruit,  oil  extra  quality,  fruit  pick- 
les green. 

i.  Olea  Columballa  —  Figaniere  —  Very 
fertile,  rich  in  oil. 

5.  Olea  Peudulina — Boussalu  —  Fertile, 
extra  fine  oil;  medium  sizj  fruit;  to  be 
pickled  green. 

6.  Olea  Rufa — Becu — Very  fertile,  large 
round  olives;  produces  much  oil  of  good 
quality. 

7.  Olea  Nigerina — Rapugon — Very  fert- 
ile, very  fine  oil  and  medium  size  fruit. 

8.  Olea  Oblonga  —  Figaniere — Fertile, 
long  oval  fruit,  good  quality  oil. 

9.  Olea  Polymorpha — Pleureur  de  grasse 
— -Very  fertile,  fine  size  fruit,  first  quality 
oil. 

10.  Olea  Macrocarpe — Belgentier — Fert- 
ile, large  oval  fruit;  only  for  pickles,  its  oil 
is  not  good  quality. 

11.  Olea  Precox  —  Repxignier  —  Very 
fertile,  medium  oval  fruit;  oil  extra  first 
quality. 

12.  Olea  Regalis — Rondi  di  Languedoc 
— Fertile,  round  shape  and  large  fruit;  only 
for  pickles,  oil  of  third  quality. 

13.  California  or  Mission  Olive — This 
variety,  cultivated  at  the  Old  Missions,  pro- 
duces a  very  fine -oil;  fruit  of  medium  size, 
and  matures  late. 

14.  Italian  Olive — Picholine — This  va- 
riety was  introduced  into  California  some 
ten  years  ago  from  Italy,  and  has  proved  a 
h irdy  variety ;  fruit  rather  small.  It  pro- 
duces the  finest  grade  of  oil  and  pickles  in 
Italy. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who 
are  experimenting  with  the  olive  as  it  is 
certain  to  succeed  well  in  different  parts  of 
California.  It  is  long-lived,  hardy  and 
profitable.  Some  varieties  ripen  their  fruit 
early,  others  late;  some  are  suitable  for 
level  lands  and  others  for  mountain  lands. 
A  few  trees  planted  now  will,  within  a  de- 
cade, be  a  source   of  considerable  revenue. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Crane,  of  330  Pine  street, 
offers  for  sale  healthy  and  well  rooted 
trees  of  the  Mission  and  Picholine  varieties 
of  olive,  the  former  being  two  years  and 
the  latter  one  year  old. 


DISTAHCE  FOR  PLANTING  AND  PREPARATION  OF 
THE    SOIL. 

To  instance  the  variable  practices  of 
planting  dista15ces  in  Italy,  the  following 
notes  may  be  to  the  point : 

It  will  be  well  to  observe  that  Gasparin's 
theory  to  distance  trees  according  to  the 
height  of  them  is  accepted  only  partially, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  the  space  shaded  by 
its  branches  is  equally  to  be  considered. 
Distances  customary  in  plantations  between 
two  trees: 

In  single  olive  plantations:  Sicily — In 
poor  soils,  24  to  33  feet;  in  consociative 
plantations,  36  to  4.5  and  48  feet;  rich  soils 
in  plains,  36  to  48%  feet;  in  consociative 
plantations,  51  to  60  and  70  feet. 

Sardinia — In  single  olive  plantations, 
2Sy,  to  2iy,  feet;  about  eighty  trees  to  the 
acre. 


Calabria — In  single  olive  plautations,  24 
to  32  feet;  in  consociative  plantations,  39 
to  48  and  55  feet. 

Lucca,  on  terraces  —  21%  and  10  4-5 
feet  on  the  Incline,  each  T6  square  feet; 
about  160  trees  on  an  acre. 

On  the  hills  of  Pisa,  on  terraces — 14J^ 
feet  in  square;  180  trees  per  acre,  and  in 
other  olive  orchards  250  and  more  trees  to 
the  acre.  This  dense  planting  is  criticised 
by  Professor  Caruso,  and  he  proposes  for 
that  region  about  forty  per  cent  greater  dis- 
tances. 

Tuscan  Hills— 15%  to  21  and  24  feet; 
150,  80  and  60  trees. 

Val  d'Arno— 21%  to  28  2-5  feet,  accord- 
ing to  more  or  less  fertility. 

Verona— 12  1-6  to  15  1-5 'feet. 

Lignria,  on  hills — 24  feet  in  file  and  15 
feet  on  the  incline. 

In  France,  near  Nizza — 21%  feet;  about 
80  trees  per  acre;  on  low  foothills,  27% 
feet;  in  the  southern  departments,  15  to 
16%  feet  in  the  same  file,  and  24  to  33  feet 
from  one  file  to  the  next. 

AVhen  planting  olives  in  consociation 
with  vines,  a  distance  of  from  two  to  four 
vines  is  left  in  Spain,  according  to  the  in- 
terspace left  between  the  vines. 

The  advice  about  distances  given  by 
Hidalgo  Tablada  fs  to  take  twice  the  height 
of  the  tree  as  such,  for  the  reason  that  the 
diameter  of  the  foliage  is  about  the  same  as 
the  height  of  the  trunk,  and  so  the  func- 
tions of  both  should  be  done  justice  to. 
The  roots  of  the  tree  extending  to  one  and 
a  half  the  diameter  of  the  crown  of  the 
tree,  the  leaves  being  small,  needs  ventila- 
tion, also  to  keep  it  in  health  and  power 
against  nodosities  and  warts,  the  double 
height  of  the  tree  as  distance  to  the  next 
one  seems  to  him  neither  too  far  nor  too 
near. 

The  ground  into  which  olives  are  to  be 
planted  must  be  clean  of  roots,  of  woody 
plants  and  of  herbs.  One  and  a  half  feet 
deep  is  the  advice  in  Spain  for  opening  the 
ground.  If  possible,  open  in  the  Fall,  i>re- 
vious  to  planting,  (or  saturating  with  at- 
mospheric fertilizers.  Quadrangular  holes 
are  advisable.  Depth  is  an  object,  which 
is  repaid  by  a  faster  development  of  the 
plant. 

The  advice  given  by  Dr.  Bleasdale,  to 
assist  the  vegetation  of  a  truncheon  to  be 
put  in  the  ground,  by  putting  some  barley 
in  the  short  saw-cuts,  and  also  barley,  in- 
stead of  manure,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
to  receive  the  truncheon,  seems  a  good  one. 
Manure  and  water,  of  course,  ought  to  be 
supplied,  before  planting,  to  the  opening 
for  stimulating  germination.  Situating  the 
truncheon  in  a  way  that  it  raise  straight, 
dissimulating  any  curve  it  may  have, should 
be  considered  of  importance. 

For  the  warmer  regions,  it  is  convenient 
to  cover  the  part  of  the  truncheon  that  re- 
mains above  ground  as  much  as  possible. 
In  southern  Spain,  a  tube  of  moist  earth  is 
put  around  the  truncheon,  leaving  only 
eight  to  ten  inches  uncovered  at  the  top, 
whence  shoots  are  to  come  forth.  This  is 
a  good  way  to  prevent  the  drying  up,  as 
only  evaporation  is  going  on,  there  being 
no  roots  yet  for  absorbing .  At  about  mid- 
dle height  of  the  funnel  of  moist  earth 
around  the  truncheon,  an  aperture  for  wa- 
tering in  Summer  is  left.  Where  irrigation 
is  practicable,  this  hole  is,  of  course,  omit- 
ted. Dry  herbs,  or  some  other  protective 
means,  around  and  on  the  top  of  the  pileta, 
as  this  funnel  is  called,  against  the  sun's 
rays  are  advisable. 

The   length   of   the  truncheons  is  indif- 


ferent, four,  five  or  six  feet,  the  length 
above  ground  to  be  about  one-half.  Dr. 
Bleasdale  put  five  feet  long  truncheons, 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  method  of  planting  described  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Kimball  is  identical  with  advices  and 
descriptions  of  Spanish  and  Italian  authors, 
as  well  as  of  the  practical  and  most  intelli- 
gent planters  of  those  nations. 

Short  tnincheons  (garrotes)  of  two  to 
three  feet  in  length  are  planted,  with  the 
top  covered,  about  four  inches  deep  under 
the  ground. 

Manure  ought,  of  course,  to  be  supplied 
to  the  truncheons  in  the  hole.  The  young 
plants  ought  to  be  well  attended  to,  and 
the  gronnd  loo.sened  four  or  six  times  the 
first  year. — From  F.  Pohndorff's  Memoir 
on  Olive  Growing. 

OLIVE     TREES! 

FOR    SALE. 
PICHOLINE,   oneyearold. 
MISSION,  two  years  old. 
ALL  IIKALTIIY  ATSIt  WELL  ROOTKD. 

C.  W.  CRANE,  320  Pine  St.  Room  58. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Iteail    Mefore  the    State   Hortlciiltnrfil 
iiucicty,  Fcbriinr.v  39,  1884,  hy 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  inaileU  by  the  S.  F.  Mercii.\,nt  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postay-e  tjtanipa. 

THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR    ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation 

BY 

JOHN  J-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D,,  F.  C.  S 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

PRIf  E  '>ri  CENTS. 


SILK     CULTURE. 


My  JJook  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
PrUte    Tweuty-Five    Ceuto    per    Copy. 


Silk  Worm  Egg?,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc, 
for  sale  at  tbe  very  lowest  market  rates. 

THERMOUET£E  AND  BAROMETER  COMBINED 

For  use  of  Silk  Raisers. 

Free  by  Mail,  only  75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  to  correspon** 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  staoi 
for  reply. 

Specimen  Boxen  of  Cocoons  and  Reeled 
Silk.  25  ceniH. 

None  but  articksof  the  first  quality  sold. 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER 

PRACTICAL    SILK    CULTUKIST. 

NEW    LISBOHr, 
Burllnsrton  Co.,  Hew  Jersey. 


iS"  Also  aa;ent  for  the  "  K&l$idoscope  "  only  50 
cents  per  year  in  advance. 
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SA^    PRANOISCO    MEKOHAls^T, 


TflE    TITICDLTtlRAI.     MEETIKC)   AT 
SACRA  MEXTO. 


An  important  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber  at  Sacramento,  on  the 
evening  of  22d  iust.,  to  discuss  the  viticult- 
nral  industry  of  California.  The  attend- 
ance was  large  and  the  remarks  of  the  differ- 
ent speakers  wore  attentively  listened  to. 
The  following  summary  was  written  for 
the  Mkbchant  : 

Hon.  H.  A.  Pellet  of  St.  Helena,  who 
presided,  drew  attention  to  the  vast  pro- 
portions that  the  industry  was  assuming 
and  how  little  it  was  understood  except  in 
Sonoma,  Los  Angeles  and  Napa.  There 
were  millions  of  acres  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vationjof  the  vine,  the  climate  and  soil  both 
being  favorable.  In  a  few  years  we  would 
produce  100,000,000  gallons  of  pure  wine, 
the  consumption  of  which  would  do  much 
•  toward  the  increase  of  temperance. 

Mr.   Arpad  Haraszthy,  President  of  the 
State   Viticultural   Commission,  said  there 
were  now  nearly   150,000  acres  planted  in 
grapes  and  we  must  now  learn  how  to  pro- 
duce  the  best  qualities  of  wine.     The  ap- 
propriations hitherto  granted  the  Commis- 
sion were  too  small  and  in  no  way  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  industry. 
The  Commissioners  gave  their  time  gratit- 
nously  to  the  State  and  also  assisted  largely 
from  their  private  means.     There  was  im- 
mediate necessity  for  acquiring  more  knowl- 
edge  of     fermenting,   pruning,    blending, 
planting  and  choice  of  varieties.     This  in- 
formation should  be  spread  throughout  the 
State   but  it  could  not  be   done   without 
money.     The    value   of    taxable    property 
had  largely  increased  since  the  first  appro- 
priations  were   granted,  both  in   the  vine- 
yards and  adjoining  property.     The  raisin 
industry  supported  hundreds  of   families, 
and  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  good  liv- 
ing if  the  tariff  were  raised  to  five  cents  a 
pound.     We  wanted,  and  woiild  probably 
soon  obtain,  cheaper  freights  to   the  East. 
We  must  extend  our  markets  because,  in  a 
few  years,  we   would   manufacture  50,000,- 
000  gallons   of  wine.     At  present  we   con- 
sume, in   California,  5,000,000  gallons  and 
export  3,250,000  gallons.     We   need  better 
wines   in   the  future,  and,  to  obtain  them, 
must  have   experts  to  instruct  us  in  our 
vineyards.     Those  who  manufacture  grapes 
must  be   taught  how   to  make  wines  and 
they  look  to  the  Commission  for  informa- 
tion  which  can   only  be  supplied  through 
text  books  and  visiting  the  different  counties 
to  give  instruction.     To  enable  this   to   be 
done   a  larger    appropriation    is    needed. 
Wine  can  be   made,  at  a  living  profit,  for 
twelve  cents  a  gallon  ;   if  it  is  of   good 
quality  it   will   be   freely  used  at  the  table 
instead  of  tea  and  coffee   and  with  more 
beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Charles  Kohler,  of  the  firm  of 
Kohler  &  Frohling,  said  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  wine  business  for  over  thirty 
years.  There  were  vines  planted  now 
throughout  the  whole  State,  and  the  value 
of  land  in  some  counties,  had  consequently 
increased  tenfold.  He  believed  that  the 
plantation  of  vines  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  climate  and  prevented  droughts. 
He  complimented  Mr.  Wetmore  upon  the 
work  he  had  done  for  the  State  and  con- 
tended the.  appropriation  asked  for  was 
needed. 

Mr.  I.  De  Turk,  Commissioner  for  the 
Sonoma  District,  spoke  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  value  of  property  through 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Winemaking 
would  be  the  leading  industry  of  California, 
an4  the  cultivatiga  o(  tUe  olive  would  i«- 
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crease  in  proportion  and  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  vine  as  they  were  kindred 
interests. 

Mr.  Charles  Krug,  Commissioner  for  the 
Napa  District,  said  he  was  one  of  the  old- 
est wine-makers  in  the  State,  but  he  had 
learnt  much  within  the  past  few  years, 
from  the  Commission.  Napa  valley  was 
almost  one  continuous  vineyard  and  now 
the  hillsides  were  being  planted  in  vines . 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  granting  the  ap- 
propriation asked  for. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Execut- 
ive Officer  to  the  State  Viticultural  Com- 
mission, said  the  viticultural  industry  was 
the  most  popular  in  the  State,  and  it  would 
soon  be  the  largest  and  most  important, 
consequently  the  Commission  had  a  right 
to  ask  for  their  appropriation.  He  antici- 
pated that  in  three  years,  with  good  seasons, 
we  would  make  75,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
which  represented  35,000  carloads  of 
freight  or  a  hundred  a  day  for  the  whole 
year.  There  would  be  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  return  freight.  We  have  an  im- 
mense work  to  do  in  the  next  two  years  in 
preparing  for  this  enormou3  vintage.  A 
thousand  cellars,  each  of  100,000  gallons 
storage  capacity  would  be  needed  for  100,- 
000,000  gallons  of  wine.  Twenty  thousand 
men  would  be  employed  for  a  month  to  pick 
150,000  acres  of  grapes  at  four  tons  to  the 
acre.  This  alone  represented  an  expend- 
iture of  $750,000.  The  vintage  of  1888 
would,  if  it  reached  75,000,000  gallons,  be 
worth  $28,000,000.  With  this  enormous 
and  important  prospect  before  us,  no 
obstacle  should  be  placed  in  our  way.  We 
have  to  instruct  the  growers  and  make  our 
markets  so  that  there  should  be  no  set-back 
in  the  future.  The  appropriation  asked 
for  should  be  willingly  granted  as  the  whole 
State  would  derive  large  benefits  from  the 
increase  of  the  industry. 


THE  WINE  DUES    IK  TIIIKST  TOWN. 
A  True  Story  for  Prohlbillonlsts. 


Parson  Dominic  Swarzer,of  Thirst  Town, 
was  a  worthy  man.  Heaven  and  the  Con- 
sistory knew  that  the  parsonage  was  not  a 
paying  one.  In  fact  the  other  clericals 
called  it  the  parsonage  of  Hunger  Town . 
But  this  was  a  wrong  conception,  for  Par- 
son Dominic,  as  well  as  his  wife,  showed 
the  contrary  by  their  weight.  Both  toge- 
ther would  turn  the  scales  at  about  four 
hundred  pounds.  Apart  from  the  good 
housewife  Mrs.  Swarzer  was,  part  of  the 
bodily  welfare  might  be  attributed  to  the 
excellent  wine  the  parson's  brother  would 
stock  the  cellar  of  the  parsonage  with, 
whenever  it  was  needed.  That  wine  would 
work  miracles.  It  had  worked  them. 
Mr,  Swarzer's  father  at  the  mature  age  of 
92  had  fallen  off  in  health  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  surgeon,  who  was  a  learned  man, 
with  all  his  medicine  could  not  right  the 
old  man,  and  considered  him  doomed  to 
begin  soon  his. eternal  life.  When  con- 
sidered to  have  reached  his  last  day,  the 
old  man  wanted  to  give  his  blessing  to  his 
sons  and  to  drink  the  farewell  glass  of 
wine.  The  parson  descended  to  the  cellar 
filling  the  silver  cup  which  had  been  given 
for  the  celebration  of  the  golden  wedding 
to  the  old  man.  Slowly  the  father  sipped 
the  golden  liquid,  and,  as  the  fine  flavored 
wine  disappeared  from  the  cup,  the  eyes  of 
the  nonagenarijin  regained  their*  wonted 
brilliancy,  and  on  this,  his  hundredth 
birthday,  the  old  gentleman  came  on  foot 
the  whole  way,  quite  two  hours  walk,  from 
his  village  to  Thirst  Town,  carrying  a  bag 
of  red  apples  as  »  gUt  to  bis  great  grand- 


children at  the  parsonage.  A  letter  to  the 
parson  he  brought  likewise,  wherein  the 
other  son  of  the  old  man  wrote: 

"  As  our  father  celebrates  his  hundredth 
birthday  at  your  house,  I  send  you  a  bar- 
rel of  my  best  wine.  I  shall  follow  and 
assist  at  the  memorable  celebration.  Our 
old  friend  the  miller  takes  the  barrel  in  his 
wagon.'" 

But  now  the  question  arose  how  to  get 
the  barrel  into  the  town.  The  miller  would 
leave  it  at  the  town  gate;  this  he  had  to  do, 
for  the  Town  Councillors  had  recently  de- 
creed that  each  measure  of  wine  was  to 
pay  ten  pence  at  the  gate.  But  in  order 
that  the  wine  should  not  be  made  too  dear 
for  the  poor,  the  permission  had  been 
given  that  every  one  might  carry  into  the 
town  a  small  pitcher  of  wine  free  of  that 
toll.  Ten  pence  per  measure  would  make 
for  the  barrel  something  like  70  cents. 
Not  half  that  amount  in  coin  was  at  the 
parsonage . 

"  The  wine  will  have  to  remain  outside 
the  gate  if  there  be  no  rain  of  pence,''  said 
the  parson. 

But  Mrs.  Swarzer  was  of  opinion  that  the 
wine  would  come  into  the  house  anyhow. 
And  she  went  into  the  cellar  with  the  grand- 
children—girls and  bojs.  They  soon  re- 
turned; four  of  the  boys  carried,  each  two, 
an  empty  half  barrel,  which  they  had  to 
rinse  thoroughly  at  the  well.  The  girls 
carried  each  a  pitcher,  such  as  are  seen  at 
the  market  of  Thirst  Town.  Mrs.  Swarzer 
then  went  with  all  the  grandchildren  to  the 
town  gate.  Outside  the  gate  the  miller's 
wagon  was  standing  and  the  barrel  of  wine 
had  already  been  unloaded.  Mrs.  Swarzer 
went  to  tap  the  barrel,  filled  the  pitchers, 
and  the  little  girls  carried  them  full  inside 
the  gate  and  emptied  their  contents  into 
the  empty  half  barrels  the  boys  had  placed 
there.  Soon  the  small  casks  were  filled, 
the  barrel  the  miller  had  brought  full  was 
emptied,  the  miller  drove  his  wagon  inside 
the  gate,  the  boys  placed  the  half  barrels 
on  the  wagon  and  they  were  then  deposited 
at  the  parsonage.  The  gatekeeper  had 
protested  against  the  proceedings,  but  Mrs. 
Swarzer  explained  how  each  child  carried 
a  jug  of  wine  into  the  town,  as  was  every 
one's  privilege.  The  gatekeeper  could  not 
gainsay  this,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 
port the  matter  to  the  Maire.  The  Coun- 
cillors asked  the  Syndic  who  had  studied 
law,  for  his  opinion.  He  thought  that  all 
the  learned  faculties  of  Bologna,  Padua, 
Paris,  Prague  and  Leipzig  could  not  but 
see  the  parson's  wife  to  be  in  the  right. 
The  Council  then  rendered  an  ordinance 
that  the  parson  should  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  entering  three  barrels  of  wine  per  an- 
num, free  of  dues,  into  the  town. 

The  hundredth  birthday  was  duly  cele- 
brated, and  every  one  in  town,  enjoying  the 
good  fun  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Swarzer  afforded 
them,  heartily  congratulated  the  parson 
for  the  privilege  that  L-uceforth  would 
allow  him  to  have  his  wine  brought  straight 
to  his  door. —  Translated  from  Dr.  Jiersch's 
German  wine  paper. 


IMPORTANT 


-TO- 


VITICULTURISTS ! ! 


TO   CLOSE  OUT 


1 


oxju.      stook:. 


RESISTANT    VINES, 

We  offer  them  at  the  following 


CALIFORNICA  CUTTINGS, 

$3.50  per  1000. 


RIPARIA   CUTTINGS, 

5!i.00  per  1000. 


RUPESTRIS  CUTTINGS, 

$5.00  pc-r  lOUO. 


For  20,000  or  more,  .50  cents 
lOOO  less. 


per 


ROOTED 

Extra  Strong- 


RIPARIA, 

-S18  per  1000. 


A  San  Francisco  gentleman  told  us  ttiat, 
when  on  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  he 
tried  to  obtain  there  some  California  wine . 
He  was  unable  to  drink  the  stuff  that  was 
given  to  him  at  several  places  and  was 
compelled  to  ask  for  French  claret.  This 
he  found  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
California  Zinfandel  sold  under  a  French 
label.  As  he  is  known  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  wines  his  statement  can  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon,  and  we  have  another  in- 
stance of  the  injustice  done  to  California 
winemakers. 


Californica    Cuttings ! 

From  Yonns:  ('iililvalcd  Wood. 

Root  very  readily,  and   make  in  one  year  a 
better  grafting  jtock  than  a  seed- 
ling in  two  years. 


Mr.  G.  GROEZINGER,  of  Yountville, 

AND 

Me.  ADOLPHE  PLAMANT,  of  Napa, 

Can  testify  to  the  success  with 

ROOTING     CALIFORNICA    CUTTINGS. 


We  can  show  many  letters  from  promin- 
ent grape  growers,  all  of  whom  had  the 
greatest  success  with  kesistant  stock  pur- 
chased of  us  last  year. 

The  cuttings  are  all  cut  fresh  from  young 
vines  in  this  neighborhood,  and  our  care  in 
handling  them  insures  a  good  stand  if  tluy 
are  properly  planted. 

If  desired,  we  disinfect  with  sulpho-car- 
bouate  of  potassium,  though  it  is  hardly 
possible  there  eould  be  any  phylloxera  in 
young  vineyards  of  resistant  stock,  planted 
in  new  land. 

COATES    &  TOOL, 

SAi'A  ciTir,  VM., 


January  30,  1885 
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Phylloxera   iu    Portnjfal. 

A  correspoudeut  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit 
Hevitio  writes  as  follows:  Siuce  I  wrote  you 
the  Central  Anti-phylloxera  Committe )  of 
the  North  has  met  ut  Oporto.  From  Vien- 
na there  went  to  attend  the  meeting  Seiiors 
( ioes  rinto  and  Mauoel  Lopes  d'Almeida. 
Tlie  queries  to  be  answered  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  Should  the  Government  continue  sub- 
sidizing the  struggle  against  the  phylloxera? 

'2.  If  answered  iu  the  af&rmative,  should 
the  anti-phylloxera  service,  organized  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  August,  1882, 
remain  as  it  is? 

3.  What  change,  if  any,  might  bo  sug- 
gested? 

4.  What  services  have  the  district  com- 
I  mittees  performed? 

5.  What  services  have  been  done  by  the 
I  consulting  committees?  Should  their  ser- 
I  Tioes  be  retaintd? 

6.  Should  the  inspections,  decreed  by 
Article  XXI.  of  the  said  law,  still  be  carried 
on  in  1885? 

7.  Should  the  new  centers  of  phj'lloxera 
affection,  the  districts  not  previously  in- 
vaded, be  treated  in  1885  with  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  locally,  or  should  it  be  applied  on  a 
larger  scale? 

8.  Should,  under  provisions  of  Article  V. 
of  the  law  of  ICth  of  June,  1880,  proceed- 
ings still  be  taken  against  proprietors  who 
refuse  applying  insecticides? 

9.  Is  it  worth  while  still  to  apply  sul- 
phuret of  carbon  where  the  ravages  are 
great,  or  is  it  more  advisable  to  replant 
altogether  in  similar  extreme  cases? 

10.  Should,  for  purposes  of  replanting, 
American  or  European  vines  be  given  the 
preference?  And  how  ought  the  replant- 
ing to  be  carried  out? 

II.  Name  the  best  American  and  Euro- 
pean vines  for  replanting. 

12.  Should  the  American  vine  nurseries 
be  continued  at  Government  expense? 

13.  What  manures  may  be  recommended 
for  viuejards  as  the  best,  yet  cheapest? 

14.  Is  it  necessary  that  iu  future  all  the 
rules  for  international  trausportation,  laid 
down  by  the  Berne  Congress,  for  the  prs 
vention  of  the  phylloxera,  should  be  upheld? 

15.  Should  a  practical  officer  be  appoint- 
ed to  assist  the  Viticultural  Council? 

16.  What  can  be  done  for  the  Douro  re- 
gion to  make  it  flourish  once  more? 

17 .  Which  is  the  best  method  of  engraft- 
ing American  vines? 

18.  Should,  in  the  Alto- Douro,  quantity 
be  more  aimed  at  in  future,  or  the  special 
qualities  distinguishing  that  region? 

19.  Which  are  at  present  the  worst  vine 
diseases  outside  of  the  phylloxera  and 
oidium? 

20.  How  can  these  new  diseases  best  be 
combated? 

21.  How  many  phylloxera  treatment 
posts  should  there  be  in  the  North,  and 
what  the  area  of   each  ?     Who  shoul " 

the  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  the  f 

22.  Should  our  committee  be  fuse 
the  General  Tobacco  Culture  Commi 
the  Douro? 

These  queries  will  show  you  the  ii 
ance  of  the  meeting,  and  the  great  b 
its  labors  will  probably  have  on  vitic 
in  the  Douro  region  of  Portugal, 
the  general  result  of  the  vintage  iu 
gal,  this  year,  it  may   be   asserted,  w 
saying  too  much,  that  it  has  bern 
usually  brilliant  one,  for  in  point  of 
ity    it  is   double  the  siae  of  last  ye£ 
the   quality  is  better.    In  the  Dou 
tricts,  business  iu  new  wines  has  bee 
go  far,  ajei-ely  because   the  wi»eg  h 


yet  sufficiently  matured  to  be  marketed. 
It  has  been  different  iu  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, where  large  sales  have  already  been 
effected.  Prices  there  have  ranged  be- 
tween 20  and  3G  milreis  the  pipe.  The 
firm  of  Bagues,  BordeauS,  bought,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lisbon,  some  one  hundred  pipes 
at  33-36  milreis  the  i^ipo.  The  tendency 
in  wines  in  Portugal  is  decidedly  iipward, 
because,  this  year,  more  care  has  been  be- 
stowed on  producing  good  export  wines 
than  ever  before. 


REAI<    K.STATI:. 


In  another  column  of  the  Meechant  will 
be  found  the  advertisements  of  Guy  E. 
Grosse  of  Sauta  llosa.  Frost  &  Gilman  of 
the  same  place,  Moulton  &  Co.,  of  Healds- 
burg,  and  W.  H.  Barham  of  Cloverdale,  all 
of  whom  have  choice  vineyard  lands  for 
sale. 

These  gentlemen  intend  to  place  on  file  a 
list  of  such  lands  at  this  office,  in  order 
that  all  persons  desirous  of  purchasing 
vineyards  may  be  enabled  to  inform  them- 
selves of  lauds  to  be  disposed  of  in  Sonoma 
County  before  taking  a  trip  up  the  country. 

By  such  means  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
Merchant  office  of  assistance  to  those  in- 
tending to  embark  in  viticulture,  and  all 
pamphlets  and  information  will  be  freely 
tendered  to  those  who  call  there.  It  is  de- 
sired that  the  public  should  look  to  the 
Merchant  for  all  information  concerning 
grapes  and  wine. 

A  fine  piece  of  property  containing  45^4 
acres,  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  towu  of  Sonoma,  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  terms  on  application  to  George 
Martin  at  this  office.  Forty  acres  are  down 
in  vines,  princiimlly  Zinfandel,  which  will 
all  be  in  bearing  next  season.  Last  year 
$35  per  ton  was  received  for  the  grapes. 
There  is  a  house,  barn  and  out  buildings 
on  the  property  which  is  splendidly  situ- 
ated for  a  country  residence  for  a  San 
Francisco  business  man,  or  it  would  afford 
a  good  living  for  an  experienced  viticul- 
lurist.     Free  from  phylloxera. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  300  acres  of  very 
rich  land  for  sale  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sonoma  town.  It  is  believed  that  this 
laud,  upon  which  a  small  vineyard  has 
been  already  planted,  will  produce  fully  as 
much  as  eight  tons  per  acre  under  proper 
cultivation;  it  is  so  located  as  to  be  handy 
to  the  several  wineries  at  Sonoioa.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  iu  the  entire  valley  richer 
soil  exists  than  that  offered  for  sale,  and, 
with  proper  handling,  should  prove  one  of 
the  best  investments  in  Sonoma  County. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  for  a  residence, 
and  full  i^articnlars  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation to  this  office. 


Cloverdale  Real  Estate 

HOST  DESIBABLB 

LAND    AND     RESIDENCES 

DFor     Sa.1©- 
CRAPE  &  ORCHARD  LAND 

A    SPECIALTY. 


WANTKU. 


A  FRENCH    GENTLEMAN,  THOROUGHLY   Ac- 
quainted with  Vineyard  and  Cellar  worls,  Wine 
and  Brandy  making,  wants  a  situation.     Address 
A.  L.,  French  Liquor  Store, 

No.  1500  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CLEMENTS   NURSERY. 

JAS.  A-  ANDEKSOf,  Proprietor. 

TREES.  TREES.  TREES  ANO  VINES.  ETC. 
I  have  a  choice  lot  of  Bartlett  Pears,  Petite  Prunes, 
Cherries,  Apples.  Apricot^i,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Grape- 
vines, etc.,  all  crown  without  irri^stion,  free  from 
scale  and  other  injurious  insects.  Guaranteed  varie- 
ties, and  bed  rock  prices.  Catalogues  mailed  on  appli- 
cation.    Address 


W.  H.  BARHAM, 

Cloverdale,  Sonoma  Co. 

MOULTON    &     CO., 

REAL   ESTATE, 

MONEY  AND  INSURANCE  BROKERS, 

UEALDSBURG,  SONOMA  CO.,  GAL. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  FINEST  GRAPE  LANDS 
in  the  County  are  now  iu  the  hands  of  this  Company 
for  sale. 

A  list  of  Russian  River  bottom  lands  and  red 
ijravely  hill  lands  SPECIALf.Y  ADAPTED  TO  VITI- 
CULTURE, will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Buyers  should  visit  Healdsburif  before  settling  else- 
where. 

Ofllc-e  iu  tUe  Sotoyome  Hotel. 

HealdsbiirK. 


For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
S.  F.  Mkbcuant,  323  Front  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  

SONOMA     COUNTY   LAND   REGISTER 

SANTA    ROSA     BUSINESS   DIEBCTORT 

IS    ISSUED  QUAETBBLT. 
Twenty  Thousand  Copies  arc  Mftlled  In 
.'^  the  liilted  Sitates  and  to  i:nroi>e. 

Every  landowner  in  Sonoma  County  is  supplied 
with  one  or  more  copies  during  the  year,  hence  it  is 
the  best  advertising  medium  possible  for  live  businesa 
men.    Published  by 

CUY  E.  CROSSE, 
SANTA  ROSA,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 
Its,  Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  and  rates  of  ad- 
vertising. 


FROST    &    GILMAN, 

REAL   ESTATE    BROKERS, 

OFFICE     529%     EODETH      STKEET, 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

Farms  and  Stock  Ranches  for  sale  and  to  exchange 
for  city  property.  VINEYARD  LANDS  A  SPE- 
CIALTY. A  list  of  properties  particularly  adapted 
to  Grape  Culture  forwarded  on  application,  and  on 
file  at  the  office  of  the  S.  F.  Merciiant,  323  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 

RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOB  SALK  ON  BEASONABLE  TEBMS 

Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  a.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R,  R.  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  8.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

—  OR  — 
H.  B.  ANDREWS, 
MMISSIONEP,  G.  H.  i  S.  A.  RV ,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII. 
1.8.  1888  G. 


Tbe  ladastfioDi  never  Sink. 

r  E.  GROSSE,  Broker  in  Real  Estate 

tches,  Besideuco,  Business  and  Manofactur* 
Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Gommissioo. 

.nu  Publiflherof  "Soooroa  County  Land  Register  aud 
Santa  Rosa  Buiiuess  Direstory." 

loe,  No.  312  B  St..    Sahta  Rosa,  Cal. 


IE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL, 

SAKTA    RO.SA,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

nis  hou'-e  is  particularly  recommended  as  situated 
clie  center  of  the  grape  district,  and  from  which 
I  priiiyinal  vineyards  can  he  reacheo. 

U,  A.  TliPPCB.  JPropwetor, 


THE    SOTOYOME     HOTEL, 

Iii!:AI.,DSBIJR«i,  Nononia  Co. 

Is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  vastly   increasinsT 
vineyard  district  of  the  Russian  River  valley. 
First  class  accommodation. 

J.  N.  YOIJNU,  Proprietor. 


H.  W.  BYINGTON, 

FOURTH    STKEET, 
NAKTA  KU»«A.  Nouoma  Vn.,  Cal. 

Carriafires  and  teams  at  reasonable  terms  to  all  per* 
sons  visiting  the  vineyards  of  the  valley. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


WOODWORTH,     SCHELL    &   CO., 


-UKALKRS    IN- 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

101  STOCKTON  STREET,  S.  F. 

WINERY  AND  DISTILLERY 

FOR  SALE. 

On  account  of  liquidation  we  oifer  our  WINERY 
AND  FRUIT  DISTILLERY,  located  in  the  flourishing 
town  of  Fresno,  near  Railroad   Depot,  for  sale  cheap 
and  to  responsiblo  parties  on  very  ejvsy  terms. 
For  further  particulars,  address  ; 

LEACH,  FROEMCH  A  CO,, 

FRESNO  CITY  P.  O.    Cal. 


TRY 

NEW    PROCESS 

FRESH -TOASTED 
TEA! 

RICHARDS,    HARRISON   4   SHERWOOD, 

COR.  SANSOME  b  SACRAMENTO  STS., 
San    Francisco. 


PROPOSALS. 


Interior  I>epartineut,  Honolulu,   H.  I. 


Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Honolulu,  until  13  o'clock 
noon  on  Saturday,  the  28th  day  of  February,  1886, 
for  the  construction  of  the  works  herein  named. 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  examined  at  the 
office  of  the  Minister  on  and  after  the  9th  day  of 
February,  1885. 

The  works  to  be  constructed  are- 
First— The  basin  of  the  Storage  Reservoir,  i.  e., 
removing  all  trees  and  other  vegetable  growths,  and 
excavating  and  removing  all  earth  and  rock  within 
the  indicated  lines. 

Second— Building  a  dam  of  first-class  rubble  mas- 
onry laid  in  full  beds  of  hydraulic  cement. 

Third— Laying  the  line  of  fifteen  and  twelve  inch 
pipes  and  setting  gates  between  the  storage  reser- 
voir and  that  of  dietributioo,  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  point  of  connection  with  the  pipe  system  ol 
the  city.  Note— This  work  may  be  divided  and  let  in 
two  or  three  sections. 

Fourth— Constructing  the  distributing  reservoir 
consisting  of  an  excavation  Imed  with  hydraulic 
cement,  concrete  or  brick  -  work  laid  in  full  hydraulic 
cement  beds  and  joints,  the  crosswall  and  bayg  to  be 
similarly  constructed  and  the  whole  roofed. over. 

All  proposals  must  be  endorsed  "Proposals  for 
(doing  the  particular  work  for  which  the  bid  is 
made  ) 

A  bond  must  be  executed  by  the  contractor  with 
two  (2)  approved  sureties  conditioned  upon  the  faith- 
ul  performance  of  the  contract. 

The  Minister  reserves  the  right  to  reject  the  lowest 
or  any  bid. 

Bids  may  be  made  for  all  the  above  in  one  con- 
tract. 

CHAS.  T.  GULICK, 
Minister  of  Xh^  Interior, 
Interior  Office, 

Honolulu,  P«?,*<30.X884, 
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Forrliru    Varieties  of  Grapes. 


California  has  made  great  progress  in 
experimenting,  with  many  varieties,  espe- 
cially French  varieties  of  grapes,  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  In  fact,  more  has 
been  done  in  ihat  direction  in  that  time 
than  in  all  time  before,  and  we  have  already 
results  in  the  experimental  stage  to  show 
that  we  shall  succeed  and  find  the  grajje 
that  we  need.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
same  grape  will  be  the  desired  grape  for  all 
sections  of  California;  iu  fact,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  every  marked  difference  in 
climate  will  have  a  difftrent  variety  which 
may  be"especi.illy  suited  to  such  climate: 
but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  grapes  com- 
ing from  difforeut  countries  with  different 
climates,  as  diflFerent  as  the  climate  of  our 
State,  and  similar  to  ours.  As  ytt  exfJer- 
ience  is  too  limited  Jo  recommend  witn 
confidence  any  varieties  for  special  local- 
ities. I  wish  I  knew  what  to  recommend 
to  each  locality,  for  I  would  like  to  be  good 
even  to  myself.  I  can,  however,  tell  you 
some  general  charactei-istics  of  some  of  the 
noted  new  varieties,  as  I  have  had  probably 
better  opportunities  of  seeing  than  many  of 
you  and  have  heard  the  opinions  of  some 
of  our  most  prominent  growers  and  wine- 
makers.  The  variety  which  stands,  per- 
Tiaps,  the  highest  of  all  the  new  ones,  is  the 
Mataro. — It  is  claimed  by  those  who 
have  worked  it  up  that  it  is  a  true  claret 
grape,  making  a  wine  of  dark  color,  some- 
what rough  to  the  taste  wheu  new,  but  im- 
proving with  age — a  wine  that  carries  well 
and  is  almost  impossible  to  spoil.  I  liave 
seen  it  growing  and  bearing  both  iu  Los 
Angeles  and  Napa,  and  it  is  a  good  grower 
and  heavy  bearer. 

BED   WINES. 

Orosse  JSlaue  is  another  of  the  grapes  of 
very  bright  promise.  It  is  very  rich  in 
tannin,  making  a  dark,  bright  red  wine  of 
fine  quality.  The  vine  is  healthy  and  a 
good  bearer. 

C'arvpiane  makes  a  smooth,  pleasant  red 
wine  from  the  beginning,  but  it  is  claimed 
does  not  improve  much  by  ago.  A  heavy 
bearer,  but  is  liable  to  mildew. 

Trousseau  makes  a  fair  to  dark  colored 
wine  of  the  highest  quality  for  flavor  and 
bouquet,  and  makes  iu  the  southern  coun- 
ties the  best  port  wine  yet  made.  It  makes, 
too,  a  superior  red,  dry  wine,  if  the  grapes 
are  gathered  wheu  not  over-ripe.  It  is  free 
from  mildew,  a  good  grower,  perhaps  me- 
dium bearer.  I  consider  it  valuable,  and 
have  had  some  experience  with  it. 

Cabernet,  the  Shirraz  and  Malbec  are  grapes 
which  make  in  Europe  the  finest  of  all 
wines,  but  where  I  have  seen  them  growing 
(Napa  valley  in  1883)  they  are  very  shy 
bearers,  and  for  that  reason,  of  doubtful 
value,  and  would  recommend  them  for  ex- 
periment only. 

Pied  de  Pkdrix  and  Ganiay  Teiaturier 
are  two  varieties  of  grapes,  whose  juice, 
even  before  fermentation,  is  dark  red,  and 
when  fermented  makes  a  wine  of  intense 
color — so  dark  that,  mixing  one  gallon  of 
this  iVine  with  two  of  white  wine,  would 
make  a  dark  red  wine,  and  I  have  much 
faith  that  red  wines  could  thus  be  made  of 
superior  quality.  Both  of  these  grapes  are 
heavy  bearers,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
such  dark  wines  will  always  be  in  demand 
for  mixing  with  wines  that  are  deficient  in 
color,  and  I  intend  to  plant  largely  of  both. 

Petit  I'inot  or  Black  Burgundy  is  also  a 
grape  of  much  promise  as  a  red  wine  grape, 
and  a  good  bearer. 

Ploussard  has  a  good  reputation  about 
San  Jose,  the  only  place  where  it  has  yet 
beea   tried.. 


WHITE     WINES. 

As  regards  grapes  for  the  inaking  of 
white  wine,  I  can  speak  with  much  more 
confidence,  for  our  white  wines,  especially 
in  the  South,  are  much  more  satisfactory 
than  our  red  wines,  exceptiug  our  sweet 
wines,  whether  white  or  red,  which  are 
always  satisfactorj'. 

For  warm  localities,  I  can  with  confid- 
ence recommend  the  Burger.  I  have  had 
it  now  for  over  ten  years — it  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  bearers,  and  makes  a  wine  of  good 
quality,  which  can  be  drank  without  tiring 
the  palate  day  after  day  iu  generous  quant- 
ity, and  with  pleasant  effect  to  both  mind 
and  body;  it  is  a  wine  which  will  always  be 
jiopular  on  account  of  its  neutral  flavor 
and  aroma  and  mild,  pleasant  acid.  It  also 
makes  a  superior  brandy. 

Bldue  Elben  makes  a  good  white  wine,  is 
a  good  bearer,  and  usually  healthy,  but 
is  not  quite  so  desirable  as  Burger  and 
some  others. 

Sennllon  and  Sauvijnon  Vert  are  two  very 
valuable  grapes  for  making  superior  and 
excellent  Sauterne,  which  will  always  bring 
the  highest  price  in  market.  Both  are  very 
heavy  bearera. 

Sultana  may  bo  ^regarded  as  a  grape 
which  promises  well,  for  it  has  as  yet  been 
used  for  winemaking  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. What  I  have  seen  was  of  a  very 
good  Sauterne  type.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  bearer  of  all  the  grapes. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  more  variet- 
ies, some  of  which  are  known  to  be  valu- 
able, add  some  are  iua  stage  of  experiment; 
but  I  have  given  enough  varieties,  and 
those  which  are  likely  to  be  of  great  value. 
To  give  more  would  be  only  confusing, 
and  many  of  them  had  better  be  left  fur  a 
time  in  the  hands  of  those  who  follow  ex- 
perimenting, and  thus  ba  approved  or  con- 
demned as  time  will  toach. — L.  J.  Hose  in 
liural  Cal'fornian. 


Kiinnr.ETuwi'v,  i.ake  coiixty. 


A  correspondent  at  Middletown  tells  us 
that  the  planting  of  vineyards  there  is  but 
just  commencing.  He  gives  the  following 
acreage  :  Bradford,  30  acres  ;  Coates,  30 
acres  ;  Liverm'orc,  10  acres  ;  Dr.  Blake,  10 
acres  ;  Harbin  6  acrts  ;  Schwartz,  5  acres  > 
Gobree,  10  acres  ;  Mottier,  7  acres  ;  total, 
108  acres.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
small  vineyards  of  from  two  to  four  acres 
each.  Last  season  Mr.  Gobree  built  a 
wine  cellar  and  bought  all  the  grapes  iu 
the  neighborhood  as  well  us  twenty  tons 
from  Lower  Lake.  He  crushed  70  tons  iu 
all,  fifty  of  which  were  from  Middletown. 
Mr.  Mottier,  who  makes  his  own  wine,  will 
graft,  this  season,  ten  acres  of  ktfis  Calif or- 
nica  of  which  he  makes  a  specialty,  collect- 
ing the  seeds  in  the  woods.  Our  corres- 
pondent differs  with  Mr.  Husmaun  iu  his 
opinion  of  the  V^itli  Califomica  that  its 
roots  are  soft  and  fleshy  and  that  it  will 
only  grow  well  in  adobe  land.  The  ex- 
perience in  Middletown,  he  says,  has  been 
very  different. 


Mnscatels. 

In  common  with  other  Spanish  raisins 
the  majority  of  receipts  this  season  have 
been  poor  and  tender  fruit,  and  iu  very 
scanty  supply  compared  with  last  year- 
Prices  have  kept  up  for  all  sound  parcels, 
but  the  wet,  unripe  fruit  has  been  the 
means  of  a  low  quotation.  4-8  the  year 
closes  the  stock  is  nearly  exhausted,  but 
the  prices  asked  are  too  stiff  to  tempt  any- 
one to  buy  up  what  is  left,  as  has  often 
been  the  case. — London  Grocer's  Gazette. 


FOR    SALE. 

oxjTTiiyircs-s   or' 

VALUA&LE 

IMPORTED  VINES. 


CABEHNET-SAaVIGNON,  FRANC  CABERNET, 

SEMILLON,        PETITE  SIRRAH  (also  rootod  vines  ) 
FRANC  PINOT,  PINOT  DE  PERNAND, 

MALBEC  (and  roots), 
PINOT  ORIS,  GA.MAI  TEINTUKIER. 


All    the    Chainpa'jrne    Varlelies. 

—  AND  — 

PETIT  VERDOT,  VEHDOT  COF.OM, 

.MEUNIEH,  .MERI-OT, 

Anil  a  few  cuttings  of    rare  table  varieties. 


AIho  nil  VarietipH  of 

EIESI.INO^,  CHAICHK  NOIR  AND  ORIS,  FOM.E 
BLANCHE.  SAUVIGNON  VErlTE,  CH\Ll>SSE, 
GROSSER  BLAUER,  TEINTLRIKR  M\LE,  GUT- 
EDEL,  and  all  ordinary  wine  varieties. 


CALIFORNIA   VINEYARDS 

The  f'ollowiiiur  nrv  sonic  of  our  Lorn 
iiitc  Wlwe  I'roil iicerM  and  Itrantly  !>■ 
(llIerM,  with  I>oNt  UHice  A<l<lr<><<N: 


KRVU    CHAKLKN, 
KruK  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Ci 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


J.  H.  DRUMMOND, 

CLEN    ELLEN,   Sonoma  Co., 

it^No  orders  can  be  taken  after  Ist  Ma'cb.'S-i 


ESTABLISHED   IS.")!). 


SAMUEL     BRECK, 


StJCCESSOE    TO 


GEO.    P    SILVESTER, 

Importer  a-.d  ileultii-  in 

All    Kinds   of  Seeds! 

Wilson's  Bone  Mills, 

Garden  Tools, 
Pruning  Shears, 

Bone  Meal,  Etc, 


317  WASHINGTON   ST., 
Bet.  Hatlery  *  Friint.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  J.  TEtlMBULL. 


CHAS.   W.   BEEBE. 


R.  J.  TRUMBULL  &  CO. 

Gr^/wers,  Imparters  anil  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     TREES 

AND 

PLANTS. 

419  &   421    SANSOME  ST., 

BETWEEN  CLAY  AND  COMMERCIAL, 
San  Fraiiclscu.'Cal. 


C.   WElNBElUiEU,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  nft 

•     St.  Helena. 


H 


W.  URABB.  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakvill 
,     Napa  County . 


I^IONEER  WINE  CELLAR.  M^NUF^CT(:RE 
a  d  Dealer  in  all  Itijids  of  California  wines  ai, 
brandies.  P  Kschclbach,  Propiictor,  Ttn^tin  Cit' 
Los  Antreles  Co.,  Cal. 


■^APA   *  SOXU.IIA    WINK  CO. 

E.  C     CRIBER,    Presidei 

ST.     LOUIS,    MO. 

DRALRR     IN 

CALIFORNA     WINES    AND      BRANDIB, 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGtxl  OF   WINES    AMJ    SPIlUTi 
(E.stabliahed  I8i].| 
OFFHE-323     FROIVT     KTRKKT. 

San  Frartciseo. 


NAPA VALLEY  NURSERI    £ 

Send   fur  Uutalnj;uu  of 

Frnit.  Trees.  Uragte  Vinps.  I>h.y lloxrra 

Kenixtinx  4irH|>t.>  Vint'S.  Kle. 

COATES  &  TOOL, 

Nn;in  4  itj .  <'ni. 


IMPORTANT    T  0     VITICULTURISTS 

For  Sal<»-31)!).<)0!>  4>rH|if    ('iittin)t«, 

Warranted  free  frfni  every  dise.ns-e,  co  sistinir  of  tli-i 
followinj;  fine  vaii.  t  es:  .Matiiro,  Ma  Iwik,  Cariirnuii 
UrcTiucl)  ,  Zinfandil  Cliarlj'.n  ',  Trou'siau,  HIacI 
Prince.  Frai. ken  Rie-lii.v,  .M  Ivoi.-ie,  R.se  ..f  P>in 
Muscat  uf  Ale-aHd  ia,  at  ti.e  Li.vvcst  Mark  t  Piice. 

Address:      J.  <'.  MKKITHKW,  Vili  ulturi.<t, 
Cuitortino,  Mania  <'liirH  Co..  «nl. 


G-RAPE_  SEED  ! 

HNE,  FEESH  AND  CLEAN. 

I  have  tor  sale  seed  of  VI  riS  CAI.I  FOIt!VIC.tl 
I'rool'a^HiiiMl,  I>liy||uxora,  which  I  will  scl 
at$l  prr  )»uurid  for  5  pounds  or  more,  or  )<VJyO  pe; 
pound  for  less  tlian  o  pounds. 

Vitis  Califomica  Cuttings,  $8  par  1,000. 

Freight  to  be  paid  l)y  purdiascrs. 

C  MOTTIER, 
P.O.  Box  S.     IMIildlvtown,  t.nUf  <■<>..  «'al. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BV 

CHARLES    A.    WETMORE. 

SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDI.X 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"      OFFICE. 

PRICE  26  CENTS 


AMPELOGRAPHY. 


Varieties  of  Vines  Know.-i  in 

California  and  Choice 

of  Localities. 


WINE   RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 

By  C.  a.  WETMOKE. 

CHIEF   EXF.CUTIVE    VITICUITUKAI, 
OFFICER. 


Reproduced  and   revised  from   the  S.    P. 
Me  echant,  of  Jau.  4th  and  11th,  1884. 


For  Sale  nt 


THE    "MERCHANT"    OFFICE. 

iSingle  Copies 25  cts 


J*_ 


January  30,    1885 
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SEASON  OF   1884-85. 

Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 


The  planting  and  grafting  season  of 
1884-5  bhould  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
tUe  vineyards  of  California.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  setYe  as  studies  to 
guide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deaciencies.  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  \iues  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippers  of  table  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
cases  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color.tanuiu,  quality, 
etc . ,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable  stocks . 
in  njakiug  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
miind.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
sliall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux^ Havre,  Paris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India .  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  i^roduction  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  "what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "  what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape?"  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
■  of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  local  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "best 
erape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  wins- 
making,  with"  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities .  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety  ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are  successful . 
Each  vineyard  should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer .  If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  jirices . 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
dealers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands. 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold.  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  difficult  to  leam; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same.  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 
correct  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines. 


There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 
really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade .  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study. 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  the  coming  season  will  be  varied 
.\nd  such  as  can  be  obtained ;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  ns  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 


I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  tlae  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  sto«ks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atteu 
tion  is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  [stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guava.4,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  application  by  mail  to 
this  office. 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  a  successful  season  this  ye»r  should  the 
!  wine  manufacturers  be  able  to  handle  the 
increased  quantity  of  grapes.  Many  lead- 
ing wine-makers  are  already  increasing  the 
capacity  of  theircellars  and  it  is  to  be  hop(  d 
that  their  example  will  be  followed  by  all 
the  other  vintners  in  the  valley.— Sono/jia 
Index- Tribune. 

Cuttings !      Cuttings ! 

For    Sale- 

MOSELLE  RIESLING,  CHASSELAS  DE  FAY, 

MELO.M  BLA.NC0RP1N0T  BLANC, 

WHITE  BuftoUNDY,  SEEDLESS  SLUTANA, 

LISTAN  OR  GOLDEN  CHASSEr.AS, 

MAKSANNE,  FRANKEN  RIESLING, 


ASD  KOR 

Sauterne   Wines. 

WHITE  SEMILLON  asd  SAUVIGNON  VERTE. 

FOR 

Red    Wines. 

malbec,        black  burgundy,       MATARO 
carignan,  grenache, 

ZINFANDEL,  CAMAY  LOUTURA, 

PIED  DE  PERDRIX,  PETITE  SIRRAII, 

CABERNET  SAUVIGNON, 

KOLNER  NOIR  OR  GROSS  BLAUE. 

AND     MANY     OTHER    VARIETIES. 

INQUIEE    OF 

H.  W.  CRABB, 

OAKVII.I.E.   Xapn  Co.,  Cal. 

GRAPE  CUTTING-S 


ROOTED  VINES. 

We  offer  For  S.ile 

Cuttings  and  Roots  of  the  following  varieties 

I'roiiti;;iiaii.  Moselle  RieKliiig;.  Wesfs 
Prolltie,  Trousseau.  Matiiro,  t'aris- 
■laii.  ««renael«e,  Folle  Blaiiehe,  Zlu- 
faiMlel,  Moscatel,  Blacli  Prince,  ete.. 
also 

Resistant   Stocks. 

L,eiioir  Ciittinurs  and  llools.  and  Call- 
lornloa  anil  Kiparia  j>iee(llin|;!i. 

These   vines  are   grown  on  new  land  in  an  isolated 
district  free  from  all  danger  of  Phylloxera. 
Address : 


FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR    RED. 

.\IATARO,  SHIRAZ,  DON  ZELINHO, 

CABERNETSaUVIGNON. 

fur  wiiitk. 

temprano,  palomino, 

doradilla,  verdeho, 

PEDRO   XIMENEZ. 

FOR  RAISIX. 

SULTANA,  -  GORDO  BLANCO. 

FOR    TABI.K. 

SABAL  KANSKl. 
The   finest  of   all  shipping  grape»— the  Imperial 
g;rape  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 

The  White   Fls  of  Commerce   for  drying. 
The  White  Adriatic.    By  special  arrangemen* 

we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding  any  genu- 
ine stock  of  this  celebrated  flj;,  besides  the  importer.. 
Tbo  Papershell  Pomegranate,  and  other 

general  nursery  stock.    Roses  a  specialty.  Catalogu* 
free.        Address : 

GUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO    CAL. 


Rooted  Vines  and  Cut- 
tings for  Sale. 


3  M  Rootei:   Mnttaro, 
3  91    Rooted    Crabb's  I 


Black   Bnritrniidjr 

(Petite  Piiiean). 

2  >I  Rooteil  Cliaiielie  Uris, 

3  M  Rooted  »iauvlifnon  Verte. 

ALSO 

iO  M  IWattaro  Cnttinsrs. 
30  M  Black  Bnrgnuily, 
10  M  Saiivis»'«'«  Verte. 

N.  B.— The  Rooted  Vines  and  Cuttings  propagated 
from  Mr.  Crabb's  stock.  The  Rooted  Vines  grown 
on  sandy  loam  are  strong  and  healthy 


.Vine  Orowcrs  Active. 


ALSO,  GRAPE  STAKES  &  BOLTS. 


CHAS.     A.     WETMORE, 
204  Montxonicry  St., 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


KOHLER,  WEST  *  MINTURN, 
MlNTt'RN, 

Fresno. Co.,  Cal. 


ADBRE.S8, 

L.  H.  WAKEFIELD, 

22    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


19th  Year. 


190  Acres. 


George  Martin,  the  traveling  represent- 
ative of  the  S.  F.  MBKCHA.NT,  the  viticult- 
ural organ  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  called 
upon  us.  He  has  traveled  all  through 
Sonoma  county  and  reports  great  energy 
being  displayed  by  the  vine  growers.  In 
vineyards,  which  have  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  more  than  half  old  Mission, 
great  improvement  is  being  made,  either 
by  pulling  up  the  old  vines  and  replanting, 
or  grafting  them  with  new  and  good  variet- 
ies. All  up  the  road,  on  both  sides,  be- 
tween Santa  Kosa  and  Clovcrdale,  land  is 
being  cleared  on  the  sidehills  for  vineyard 
purposes,  and  also  a  number  of  fruit  trees 
are  being  planted  on  bottom  land.  From 
all  accounts  the  amount  of  grapes  pro- 
duced in  the  valley  this  season  will  be  at 
least  one-third  more  than  last  year,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  of  a 
better  quality.  Particular  attention  is  be- 
ing paid  to  resistant  vines,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  within  a  short  time  varieties  will  be 
found  impervious  to  the  attack  of  the 
phylloxera.    Everything  promises  -well  for 


ROCK'S   NURSERIES. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on 
the  Pacific   Coast. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Grape  Vines  and  Resistant  Vines. 

A  new  andDescriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  is  now  ready,  containing  many  new  and 
rare  varieties  never  ofi'ered  before  on  this  Coast,  including 

12    VARIETIES    OF    OLIVES. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  Sent  as  Follows : 

Ko.  1— Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 

No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Plants,  4  cents. 

No.  3— New  Boses  and  Clematis,  gratis. 

JOHN   ROCK, 

SAN    JOSE,  Cal. 


X 


lU 


SAlf   FRAXCISOO    MERCHANT. 


Fi*   Cnllare. 


California  has  tried  almost  every  kind  of 
frnit  suitable  to  its  climate;  there  have  been 
periods  for  every  kind  according  to  the  de- 
mand of  home  markets,  canning  and  ship- 
ping .    There  are  very  few  more  to  try,  but 
among  them  are  some  of  the  greatest  value . 
While   having   grown   peaches,   pears  and 
apricots  with  varying  success,  we  at  last 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  coun- 
try for  figs  and  olives.     The  figs  hitherto 
grown  and  introduced  in  California  have 
been  of  little  or  no  value.     Indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  poorest  varieties  have  been  select- 
ed for  ns,  and  undoubtedly  importers  of  fig 
trees  have  until   lately  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  fig  growers  in  the  old  countries,  who 
feared  competition  and  sent  us  the  worst 
they  had.     The  fact  is,  until  lately  no  good 
dry  figs  have  been  produced  in  California 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  did  not  have 
the  varieties  producing  *hem ;  another  rea- 
son is  that  the  trees  have  not  been  planted 
in  the  localities  where  they  would  do  the 
best.     Figs   should   not  be  grown  on  wet 
soil  ;  the  trees  grow  well  enough  there,  but 
the   flgs  produced   there  are  inferior,  not 
sweet,  poorly  flavored  and  tough-skinned. 
The  trees  that  produce  the  fig  of  commerce 
grow  on  dry  or  at  least  not  low  land,  where 
they  can  receive  abundance  of  water  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  but  in  the  later 
months  be   dried   ofif  and  hardened.      In 
California,  until  lately,  the  Mission  fig  was 
all  we  had.     It  is  passing  away   like  the 
Mission  grape.     Why  the  fathers  planted  it 
in  preference  to  better  kinds  is  a  mystery. 
Los  Angeles   has  made   a   success  of  fig 
culture  with  poor  white  Celeste  or  Izchia — 
not  in   drying   but  in    preparing   candied 
fruit.    At  40  cents  a  pound  for  such  fruit 
it  pays  enormously,  every   tree  when  old 
bearing  1,000  pounds.    With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  true  fig  of  commerce,  the  White 
Adriatic,  a  new  era  seems  to   have  begun. 
This  fig  is  said  to  be  very  different  from  the 
so-called    "true    Smyrna,"    which    never 
proved  true  at  all.     It  produces  a  crop  the 
second    year    of    magnificent,    very    thin- 
skinned  fruit,  with  a  pulp  like  transparent 
honey,  and  when  dried  has  proved  equal  to 
the  imported,  selling  at  25   to  40   cents   a 
pound,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  that  a 
10,000-acre   orchard  of  this   fig  would  not 
nearly    supply    the    market.      There    are 
several  reasons  why  we  should  plant  flgs, 
viz:     Fig   trees  need  no  pruning;  fig  trees 
have  no  insect   enemies  ;    fig    trees    bear 
enormous  crops;  fig  trees  live  for  a   thous- 
and years;  figs  need  very  little  handling  in 
curing   and  packing — much   less  than  any 
other  fruit  known;  and  finally,  fig  trees  do 
not  ripen   their  crop  all  at   once,  but  all 
through  a  long  season. — Fresno  if  ep«6Hcan . 


SUOAK. 


The  !f.  T.  Shipping  aiut  Ct,mmercial  Netei  of  Jan. 
2l9t  says:  Uaw.Sioar— The  market  has  continued 
to  present  a  firm  tone,  with  business  transacted  at  a 
further  advance  since  our  last  issue,  sales  havinfe  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  47'8'36c.  for  Fair  to  Good  Refin* 
Ing,  and  5%'Sb  5  a-16c.  for92(398  test Centrif ugalp. 
The  demand  has  been  fair,  consumers  having:  found  it 
necessary  to  make  further  additions  to  their  spot  sup- 
plies, and  stocks  have  been  firmly  held  in  consequence 
of  the  firm  tone  of  the  London  market  and  the  tern- 
porarj-  necessities  of  local  refiners.  Yesterday  these 
requirements  appcare<l  to  have  been  met  and  no  fresh 
business  transpired,  but  the  market  left  off  quiet  and 
Htrontfly  held.  No  costand  frei,;ht  business  has  tran- 
spired In  Cuba  car^^oes.  So  Muscovaflo  gruAea  have 
been  oflfered,  but  there  have  been  sellers  of  Ccntri- 
futfals  at  \i\  cents  for  OH  test.  Beet  has  ruled  stron);, 
with  light  offering.  There  have  been  sales  at  lis. 
9d.  and  lis.  lu\^,  cost  and  freight  for  88  analysis, 
and  the  latter  price  was  freely  bid  yesteraay,  but  sell- 
ers asked  I'Js.'tfl'Js.  l^|d,, which, however.is  relatively 
higher  tnan  the  f.  o.  b.  quotation.  The  advance  in 
Kuropc  is  said  to  he  of  a  speculative  character  based 
upon  the  reduced  estimates  of  M.  Licht,  a  reduced 
Qovernraent  bounty  to  Oemian  growers,  and  the 
proipect*  of  smaller  production  in  Krance, 
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PRODUCE   MARKET. 

MILLSTUFFS— 

We  quote:  Ground  Harlcy.  $21  00O22  .'50  per  ton, 
Middlings  are  selling  at  «1(>  00  @  S18  00  ■ 
Bran.  «13  0Ocal4o0    per    ton;    Oil     (.ake    Meal 

»30  00;    Feed    Corn   Weal,  27  On(« ;    Cracked 

Corn,  t27  00  per  ton;  Kye  Flour,  $3  per  bbl;  live 
Flour,  MM,  per  bbl;  Buckwheat  Flour,  4  ".l^c  per  lb- 
Pearl  Barley.  5(.(«6^e  per  lb;  Eastern  Oat  Meal,  «8  00 
per  bbl;  Cracked  Wheat,  3i<jc  per  lb. 

dEEDS—  • 

Business  is  increasing  in  seeds. 

Flax  quotable  at  ¥2  50ia2  75^  ctl;  Canary,  i%l^ 
5c;  Canary,  imported,  5>*2(*6c;  Alfalfa,  IStdllBc  V 
lb;  Timothy,  llgilH^c  fur  native  and  8(a!)c  for  import 
ed;  Mustard,  choice  Brown,  *3  00®3  fiO  *  ctl-  White 
ScgS^jc;  Hemp,  4A^b;  Kape,  3«3ic. 

FRlITS- 

Ths  orange  market  is  overstocked. 

We  quote:  Domestic— I'ears,  75c,a2  a  box;  Apples 
50c<g$l  50  a  box.  ' 

Tropical— i,emons,  *5  00@6  00  per  box  for  Sicily- 
California,  $lc<«2  per  box;  Limes  «I2'o!l4  per  box 
for  Mexican;  California  Limes,  §16*2;  Tamarinds,  12 
@13c  per  lb;  Bananas,  *2  00(g$2  50  per  bunch. 

NL'TS- 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  $6(^7  W  100-  Cali 
fornia  Walnuts,  8c  ^  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  A.- 
monds.  hard  shell,  6«»  — ;  soft  shell,  10;  Filberts, 
—  @  15c;  Pecan,  1 2(8 13c;  Peanuts,  5c<«c;  Brazil 
Nuts,  — <310c;  Hickory    Nuts,  7(a«c. 

EGGS— 

We  quote:  California  Eggs,  Choice  Ranch,  26® 
27>«|C  *  doz.  '      ^ 

DAIRY  PRODUCE— 

We    quote:    Butter  —  Point    Reyes.    27>:lj@ ; 

fair  and  choice  25  @  '21%<^  ;  inferior  lotf 
from  country  stores  IBdlSc;  Hrkin,  210 
22c  for  new;  Eastern,  12><j(«i9c;  Cheese,  California, 
10@14c  good  to  choice;  O^lOc  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Gilroy,  in  drums,  Kic;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  \1m 
18c;  Western,  8Ca9c. 

POTATOES— 

Our  quotaions  are  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf- 
Early  Rose,  e5(a75c;  River  Reds,  70(«75c;  Chili 
Garnets,  7.5c(ias85;  Peerless,  80c(ft|li4;  Petalunias 
75co$l  05. 

ON  IONS - 

Onions  selling  at  $1^, 
HOPS— 

J.  T.  Cochran  &  Co.,  report:  The  market  continues 
to  improve;  late  sales  of  Pacific  Coast  hops  in  New 
York,  prime  quality  it  16  cents.  Recent  mail  ad- 
vices say,  if  choice  Pacific's  were  offered  in  New  York 
they  would  bring  as  much  as  choice  States— 20  cents 
There  are  a  Urge  number  of  orders  here  for  prime 
to  choice  hops,  with  prices  limited  from  10  to  12 
cents  here;  it  is  needless  to  say,  however,  they  are 
not  being  executed,  as  growers  are  familiar  with  cur- 
rent prices  abroad;  it  looks  as  though  foreign  pur- 
chasers are  moving  very  carefully,  for  fear  of  exciting 
the  market,  and  are  making  low  bids,  with  the  view 
of  creating  the  impression,  that  their  bids  represent 
the  market  values.  Two  things  are  morallv  certain: 
First— They  have  got  to  have  the  hops.  Second— 
They  must  raise  their  bids  before  they  can  get  them . 
English  and  German  markets  are  firm.  We  quote 
nominal,  12  to  16  cents. 
POULTBl  — 

There  is  plenty  of  stock  coming  in,  but  only  the 
choice  will  sell. 

Wo  quote:  lurkeys,  13^15c;  Live  Gobblers,  13@ 
15c  per  lb;  Turkey  Hen3,i4«*10c;  Dressed,  ieC!«18c; 
Young  Roosters,  «4'<j(a5i*2;  Old  Roosters,  S5i@6, 
Hens,  «f>  (g  7;  Broilers,  ¥i%((tb  according  to  size; 
Ducks,  «6(<i8><j  ^  doz;  Old  Geese,  $2.00  per  pair; 
Goslings,g2  25<(>$2  75  per  pair. 
BEANS— 

Our  quotations  are,  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf, 
Small  White,  «1  00(al  ,50;  Pea,  »1  85(<rl  90;  Bayos, 
r2'/4@$3;  Pinks,  «1  60<a$l  701;  Reds,  2ihc;  Butlers, 
«l(alMi;Linias,  «1  90. 
VEGETABLES— 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25(a35c?!sk;  Turnips,  60@S1  ; 
Cauliflower,  50(*75c  ¥  doz;  Cabbage,  50c  V 
ctl;  Garlic,  6(gTc  ^  11.;  Celery  50c  *  doz;  Dried 
Okra,  2o@30c  W  lb;  Dried  Peppers,  25(rt35c  *  tli; 
String  Peppers,  30@37',4!C  per  lb;  Artichokes,  10c 
*  do/.;  Beets,  50C*G5c  *  ctl;  Parsnips,  «l(a—  ^  ctl; 
Marrow  Fat  Squash,  $2^@»5  |)  ton;  Mushrooms,  <>ca 
8c  %*  lb;  Cucumbers,  {^2.5c  per  doz;  Toma 
toes,  30c  @  75c  per  box  ;  Green  Peas,  2  @  2'*2C: 
String  Beans,  lVi(<*2'4;c:  Summer  Squash,  25c(g 
50c  a  box.  Green  Peppers,  25@$1  00  per  box. 
Green  Okra,  5falOc. 

HIDES,    SKINS,  ETC. 

Heavy  Salted  Steers,  over  55  lbs,  O^i^c  per  lb; 
Medium  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  60(865  lbs,  lHi<gli— 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  30(850  lbs,  7'^c 
per  lb.  Salted  Kips,  9@—  c  per  Ui.  Salted  Veal  10(tt 
—  c  Der  lb.    Salted  Calf,  12',^((tl5c  per  lb. 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selections,  ]«',^(»—  c  per  lb; 
Dry  Kips,  do,  l(i'ij@— c  |)er  lb.  Dry  C«lf.  do,  20t8—  c 
per  lb  Sheep  Skms,  Shearlings,  iO(a20c. 
each;  Medium  Wool,  60(a70c,  do:  Short  Wool,  30M, 
60c  do;  Long  Wool,  90c 
HONEY. 

Light  Extracte  1,  4V2(85c;  Dark  Extracted,  4a4S 
S^iic;  Comb,  10(ai2c   Beeswax,  27c. 


Trade    Fnlluren. 


The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  reports  40  fail- 
ures In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  for  the 
f'  rtnight  ending  Jan.  23d,  aa  compared  with  60  for 
the  previous  fortnight  and  49  for  the  corresponding 
tortnight  o{  1884. 


JOBBERS'  PRICES. 

The  followin*:  Prices  arc  those  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocers  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
trade  and  are  corrected  fortnightly. 

Staple  Groceries. 


SUGAR, 

Cnhfornia  Sugar  Refinery. 

(A)rat.  Cube,  in  bbls 

(A)  Crushed,  in  bbls.   

Extra  Powdered,  in  bbls 

Fine  crushed,  in  bbls , 

I>ry  Granulated,  in   bbls 

Extra  Granulated,  in  bbls 

Extra  C,  in  bbls  or  ba;^ 

Golden  C,  in  bbls  or  bajfs 

"D"  Su^ar,  in  bbls  or  100- Ih  bagrs. 


1\ 
'7% 

« 

5% 

5!4 


Half  bbls  ^c,  boxes  ^^  60-lb  bags  J^c  higher 

jimencan  Sugar  Jtejtnery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Sugar,  in  bbls 7:^ 

(A)    Crushed,  in  bbls  ^a^ 

I  A)  Loaves  in  bales s\. 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbls 75^ 

F  )wdered,  in  bbls '7^ 

Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbls 9 

O  .-y  Granulated,  in  bbls 7  Jj 

X  X  Dry  Granulated 'jy^ 

U  mfectioners'  (A)    '*     "7 

E  ctra  Golden  C,        "     a 

Eldorado  C  "     (iy^ 

Nonpareil  C,  in  bbls 51^ 

0  )lden  C,  in  bbls 5:^ 

Half  bbls  and  WW  tti  boxes  Ic,  and  other  boxes  \, 
higher. 

ougars  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
-^es,  and  on  sixty  days  time  for  the  outside  quot.itions 


SYRUP. 

Califoniia  Refinery, 

In  barrels ,. 

Ul  halt  barrels. .   

V\vs  gallon  kegs 

Fins  1-gallon  screw  top 

A  merican  Retinerv. 
American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls 

"  "  "       in  h  f  bbls 

"  "  "       in  5-gall.  kgs 

Golden  Syrup,  in  tins,  1  gal.  each 

Golden  Drips,       *'        1~     *'         

Eastern  Syrups. 

S  igar  house  Jrips,  in  gal  tins 65 

"         "         "      in  kegs,  »  kg  ...2  7c 

a        "        "      in  bbls,  #  gal 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup. 
Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  ^  lb. . . 
Maple  sugar,  2  and  4  tb  cakes. . .  16 

Maple  syrnp,  i  gal   1  doz,  V  case.    8  00 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga  ,  i  doz,  do 6  76 

Maple  syrup,  quarts.  1  doz  do 


35 

42M 

62)4 

35 

37 14 
42J6 
52>^ 
52Mj 


*     675^ 
(83  00 

(8        lo 

(3  8  50 

(8  7  00 

5  00 


MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbls. 7,5 

New  Orleans,  in  I  gal.  tins 95 

Sandwich  Islands,  Extra 22@  2fy 

Sandwich  Islands,  Common 20 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  kegs. .  SIV^ 

RICE. 

China  No.  1    50  lb  mat  per  100  lbs 5  75i86i4 

China  Mixed, new  50  lb  Mat,  per  100  Ms. 2  25 »4  60 

Hawaiian- Islands,  100  tb  bags. 6    (^61/4 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  00C89  60 

IhLryeoi'  Starch. 

Superior.  40  and  12  lb  boxes,  bulk 8 

Superior,  40  tb  boxes,  I  lb  papers S^iij 

Satin  Gloss,  all  styles  of  packages 9»^ 

Improved  Corn  Starch  in  20  and  40  lb  boxes .. .  9 
C  Oilberfs  Buffalo  Starch. 

Laundry,  .38,  42  and  12  lb  boxes 71^^ 

Laundry.  6  tb  boxes,  in  crates,  12  t^ixes  each  . ..  H^ 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  tb  boxes,  in  bulk ay^ 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  12  lb  boxes i\^ 

Patent  Gloss  Staich,  6  tb  boxes,  in  crates 91^*; 

Patent  Gloss  Starch,  40  tb  boxes,  8  5-tb  boxes. . .  ^^ 
Patent  Gloss  Starch,  36  tb   boxes,  \'%  and  XH^ 

lb  packages  or  assorted lO^jtj 

packages,  assorted 91^ 

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  tb  boxes,   1  lb  packages.  S% 
Ottumwa  Starch . 

Pure  Laundr^',  40  lb  bxs 71^ 

12  lb  bxs 71^ 

Lily  Gloss,  40  lb  bxs,  1  lb  papers 8i^ 

"       40  lb  bxs,  16  3-lb  papers 8li, 

61bwoodhxs  sliding  cover  crates 
ISuffe-to  Grape  Sugar  Co.'s  Starch. 

People  8,  38  and  42  tb  boxes 6 

People's,  12  tb  boxes 6^ 

Laundry,  48  and  4*2  lt»  boxes 6^4 

Laundry,  12  tb  boxes ii\ 

Laundry,  crates,  12  6-Ib  boxes  each 6=^ 

Laundry,  bbls 5Vi 

M'*,or  Gloss,  40  It.  boxes,  bulk 7 

Mirror  Gloss,  12  tti  boxes 'J\ 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  crates,  12  boxes,  6  lbs  eaci '75^ 

Mirror  Gloss,  40  tb  boxes,  1  lb  packages IHt 

Mirror  Gloss,  in  bbls 6^ 

Corn  Starch,  40  and  20  lb  boxes,  1  lb  oackages.  1^ 


Teas   Coffees    Spices. 


TEAS. 

Young  Hyson. 

Common  to  Fair 30    @  40 

Superior  to  Fine 50    @  6.5 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 70    @  75 

Conaous  arid  SouchoTigg. 

Common  to  Fair 20    (g  30 

Superior  to  Choice 37^(g  40 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 55    @  70 

Oolongi. 

Canton,  i-lb  papers 15    @  20 

Foochuw,  4-tb  papers 20    (8  3*2 

Foochow,  in  bulk 27'i(iC8  50 

Formosa,  in  bulk 40    (<*  45 

"         choicest 47>J|(8  Bii'fi 


Gunpowder  and  Imperial. 

Superfine  to  Fine 40    @    60  : 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 60    (8    75 

^apan. 

Common  to  Good  Common 20    @    27'1 

Medium aO    @    32V 

Good  Medium 35  ig    37l|b 

Fine 42    @    46 

finest 45    @  60 

Choice 65    ®     67 

Extra  Choicest 60    dt    65 

COFKEES. 

ixreen. 

Costa  Rica,  prime 12  9  12^^ 

Guatemala,  prime 12  »i)  12^1 

Salvador lO"^  11 

Rio 13  @  laij, 

Old  Government  Java 16  ig  18 

Mocha 25  @  27 

Manilla,  good , 11  (it  12 

Ceylon 14  @  15 

Colima 20  @  25 

J!oa»ted. 

Costa  Rica 14    ^    17 

Guatemala 12    @    1*7 

Best  O.  G.  Java 23    @    27   Jl 

Acetosa,  in  1-tb  pkgs (8    lOM 

Senorita,  do ,  @    16^3 

Arbuckle's [.  18^ 

Dilworth's 18      ; 

Arabian 

Ground. 
Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented) ., 

Acme  brand,  do **        

Java  brands,  do    various  manufactures  . . 
Medium •*  ••        ..., 

Vanilla,*tb 

French  Swei t,  :S  lb . 

Confectioners',  in  lOO-lb  cases 

Broma 

Cocoa ; 

Breakfast  Cocoa..... '  * 


Preserved  Goods. 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED    GOODS 

ta^lf.    Fruity. 

Ass.2i-lbcna,S2  15(32  25IBlackberrieado210(g2  60 
Peaches,  do., 2  2.5(82  60  Gooseberries  .2  26(a2  ftO 
BartlettPear8,225(g2  55 1 Strawberries,  2  86(63  00 

Plums.do 2  00(82  251  Apricots, do.  ,2  (0(82  25 

Quinces,  do 2  60|  Muscat  Grapesl  »0@2  20 

Apples,  do...l  7.5(82  50 1  Red  Currant8.2  25(g2  60 
JeUies 

Plum,  do 2 !<'@2'<j  Currant, 2tb »dz. 2'4®2H| 

Quince, ^0 ..  2>4(a2i^  BiacKberry,  do..  2Ji(g2)< 


Cataw.  Grape8,^lo  214^2',^ 

Lemon,  do 2\(a'2^ 

Orange,  do ^\@'2'/i 


Strawberry,  do..  214^2^^ 
Raspberry,  do. . .  2i^^2^ 
Gooseberry,  do. .  '2\@2ii 


Jams. 


Peach,  do. 2(82  60 

Apricot,  do. .  .2'4Cci2  50 
Damson,  do...  2yl(a'2  60 
Currant,  do..  .2li(d-2  50 
Assorted,  do...2'4@2  50 

erves. 

Damson,  do  3  00 

Cherries,  do 3  00 

Tomatoes,  do 3  00 


Blackberry  21b*dz(a2(82>^ 
Strawberry,  do..  2i(83 
Gooseberry,do       2^(828(1 

Raspberry,  do 3(8  314 

Quince,  do.    . .  2)^  &  2% 

Plum,  do 2Vj  @'2% 

Pres 

riums,  21h,  en  ¥dz.    3   00 

pie.  do  3     00 

Peaches,  do 3     00 

Pears,  do 3     00 

Pie  Fruits. 
Assorted  2Jlb  cans, :»  dz,   li(aiJ;gaI,do.  4  00@5  50 

Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  Ajri- 
cots.  Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  Cher- 
ries, Grsen  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can  ob- 
tain same  by  ordering. 

Vegetables.      * 

Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2     lb  cans,  *  doz 1  30(8 1  50 

Green  Corn,  siwidry  brands,  do 1  40(ccl  75 

String  Beans,  do 1  20'81  40 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60(rt  1  75 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00(82  25 

Asparagus,  ■!%  lb  cans,  do. 2  00(82  25 

Tomatoes,  do 90^  1  00 

"  Gallons 3  (H>(a3  25 

EASTERN  CANNED  COODS. 

Cherry  Stone  Oysters,  1  and  2  lb  cans..  .1  60(8*2  37 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  1  It)  cans 1  40 

Louis  McMurray's  Oysters,  2  lb  cans 2  '20 

Golden  Star,  1  and  2tb 1  4i@2  4> 

Moimmental,  1  and  2tb 1  30(g'J  00 

Blue  Point,  1  tb  cans,  Extra 1  50 

Blue  Point,  '2  lb  cans,  Extra. 2  60 

Seaside  Ex @  1  50 

Seaside  Ex (8  2  60 

York  River  Oysters,  1  lb 150 

"        2  lb 2  60 

Field's,  1  tb  cans 1  22}< 

Field's,  2  tbcans 

C.  B.  Ovstcrs,  2  lb  cans 2  25 

C.  B.  Oysters,  1  lb  cans 1  25 

Bonanza  Oj'sters 3  00 

W.  P.  fc  Co.'s  Extra 2  45 

Rocky  Point,  1  and  2  lb  cans 1  40@2  40 

Saddle  Rocks 2  70 

Extra  Select  Saddle  Rocks, 3  75 

Lobsteis,  1  lb  cans @1  9(i 

Lobsters,  2  tb  cans (32  90 

Little  Neck  Clams,  2  tb  cans 2  268:2  85 

Spiced  Oysters,  1  tb  cans. 1  75 

Spiced  Oysters,  '2  tbcans 2  76 

Portland  Sugar  Corn,  ¥  do*! 2  10 

Camden  Sugar  Corn 1  5f;@l  60 

Green  Corn,  J.  Winslow  Jones,  do 1  60 

Green  Corn  Yarmouth,  Sugar,  do  1  56 

La  Croix  Corn 1  50 

Succotash,  '2  tb  cans,  *  doz,  ace  to  brand. 1  37(8*2  50 

Royal,  *2  tb  cans 2  25 

CANNED    MEATS'. 

CaliTomio. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2  tb  tins.3  00@4'  CO 
CoKipressed  Cooked  Corned  Beei,4  tb  tins.O  00@6  f.O 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  tb. .  7  00(88  CO 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  lb  tins 4  00 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  lb  tina 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins '2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  yi  tb  ting   2  25@2  75 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins...  ...^ , 2  75 
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San  Bernarilino  County, 


The  Riverside  Prtss  and  Jlortkulturist 
published,  ou  the  l'2th  iust.,  an  excellent 
paper  containing  a  carefully  prepared  de- 
scription of  the  size,  growth,  climate  and 
resources  of  the  various  sections  in  San 
Bernardino  county.  Irrigation,  railroad 
connections,  mining,  citrus  fruits,  lumber, 
water  power  and  the  soil  -were,  among  other 
subjects,  carefully  treated  of,  and  figures 
Vere  given  to  show'  intending  immigrants 
'■what  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  make 
out  of  fruit  farming.  Speaking  of  the 
raisin  and  wine  industries  the  Press  and 
Sorticulturhit  says  : 

San  Bernardino  county  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raisin  grape  'wherever  there 
is  clay  enough  in  the  soil  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Muscat  vine.  There  is  no 
other  section  of  the  State  where  there  are 
so  many  raisins  made  as  at  Riverside.  In 
fact  this  season's  pack  at  Riverside  will 
nearly  equal  the  entire  pack  of  the  State 
outside  of  that  settlement.  Climate  hcie 
again  answers  the  question — "Why  is  San 
Bernardino  county  superior  for  the  raisin  ?" 
The  distance  from  the  ocean  gives  this  sec- 
tion an  exceptionally  dry  atmosphere. 
There  are  very  few  fogs  in  this  valley  to  in- 
terfere with  the  'drying  of  the  grape  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  raisin.  'While  early 
Winter  rains  interfere  with  raisin  making 
in  sections  of  the  State  further  north,  here 
this  trouble  rarely  exists.  This  is  the  only 
locality  where  the  long  dry  weather  enables 
people  to  dry  their  raisins  entirely  by  solar 
heat.  The  future  of  the  raisin  business  is 
going  to  be  that  the  small  land -owners  will 
raise  the  grape,  dry  the  crop,  and  sell  the 
-raisins  in  the  sweat  box  at  four  to  six  cents 
per  pound  to  the  packers,  who  will  put  up 
the  goods  ou  a  large  scale  and  thus  secure 
a  uniformity  of  brand.  The  number  of 
houses  in  the  packing  business  will  create 
a  healthy  competition,  and  thus  guarantee 
a  good  price;  and  the  fact  that  each  one 
can  pack  his  own  goods,  if  he  so  desires, 
will  make  the  small  growers  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  combination  to  put  down 
the  price. 

The  wine  vineyards  of  this  county  are 
not  extensive, ,bnt  the  quality  of  the  wine 
\5roduced  and  the  price  it  commands  places 
San  Bernardino  county  at  the  head  of  the 
list  so  far  as  wine  producing  is  concerned. 
The  large  vineyard  at  Cucamonga,  consist- 
ing of  160  acres  of  old  vines,  mostly  Mis- 
sion, sold  its  vintage  of  1883  for  a  price 
that  yielded  a  net  profit  of  over  $40,000, 
which  was  divided  equally  among  the  f  our 
partners.  It  is  true  that  the  winery  work- 
ed up  some  grapes  not  raised  on  the  place, 
but  not  many.  The  old  Barton  vineyard  of 
about  eighty  acres,  at  Old  San  Bernardino, 
now  managed  by  the  Vache  Freres,  is 
another  instance  of  good  returns  from  a 
small  acreage. 

<>rni>e   Orowers. 

The  annual  Viticultural  Convention  ad- 
journed recently  after  a  very  important  and 
to  the  intending  grape  growers  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting.  A  few  things  were  con- 
ceded by  all,  and  for  the  information  of 
our  readers  we  wijl  mention  that  the  old 
Mission,  the  Malvoisie,  Black  Pinot  and 
the  Charbono  are  undesirable  and  their  pro- 
duct will  be  worth  nothing  in  two  years- 
The  wine  from  them  will  not  be  bought  by 
wine  merchants  or  wine  drinkers.  Brandy 
made  from  them  will  be  so  inferior  to 
brandy  from  West's  Prolific  and  other  cog. 
nao  varieties  that  it  will  not  sell.  With 
these  facts  from  such  a  quarter,  it  would  be 


folly  to  plant  these  varieties,  and  those  who 
have  them  should,  without  fail,  graft  to 
varieties  that  will  sell.  The  expense  of 
grafting  is  very  little,  and  in  old  stocks 
three  or  four  should  be  put  in.  There  will 
really  be  a  gain,  finally,  for  the  grafts  will 
bear  enough  the  first  year  to  pay  for  graft- 
ing and  the  next  will  yield  abundantly  of 
high-priced  grapes.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.  Do  not  plant  any  more  Zin- 
fandel.  Of  the  140,000  acres  coming  in 
full  bearing  in  two  years,  50,000  are  Zin- 
fandel,  and  without  the  proper  blend  the 
wine  is  not  what  the  merchants  will  buy, 
so  soon  as  sufficient  more  valuable  wine 
can  be  bought.  Here  it  would  be  well  to 
say  that  the  merchant  buys  what  he  can 
sell.  He  will  not  buy  what  the  grower 
thinks  is  good,  but  what  the  consumer 
thinks  is  good,  so  the  grape  grower  and 
the  wine  maker  must  set  aside  their  opin- 
ions and  produce  what  the  market  de- 
mands. Of  the  varieties  most  saleable  at 
present  are  Red  Mataro,  Sauvignon,  Gren- 
ache  and  Crabb's  Black  Burgundy,  while 
there  are  Folle  Blanc,  Columbar,  West's 
White  Prolific,  of  the  low-priced  varieties, 
and  for  high  ones  the  Lenoir  and  Grosse 
Blanc  for  red,  and  the  Johannisberg  and 
Riesling  for  white.  Of  course,  many  others 
are  commended,  but  any  one  with  these 
varieties  will  have  fine  vigorous  vines, 
abundant  bearers,  and  ready  sale  at  good 
figures.  As  to  future  prices,  it  was  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  a  rapid  fall  in 
the  next  two  years  and  no  sale  for  inferior 
varieties.  There  will  probably  be  a  glut  in 
the  wine  trade,  and  after  the  things  adjust 
themselves  and  from  then  on  we  shall  have 
a  fine  trade.  But  to  secure  such  a  trade 
we  have  to  make  a  wine  that  will  bear 
transportation  and  be  of  some  saleable 
type.  It  was  said,  and  not  contradicted, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wine 
made  now  would  not  bear  transportation, 
and  would  not  be  bought  by  merchants  as 
soon  as  there  was  enough  wine  made  of 
better  quality  and  condition.  In  a  few 
words  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  sound 
wine  made  from  good  varieties  will  sell  well 
at  any  time.  Poorly  made  wine  of  good 
varieties  will  be  slow  of  sale,  and  for  any 
wine  of  poor  varieties,  no  sale  at  any  fig- 
ure. Don't  be  afraid  to  go  right  ahead 
and  plant  largely  of  good  varieties,  and 
should  the  price  drop  to  $8  a  ton,  you  will 
still  make  more  from  one  crop  of  grapes 
than  from  several  of  wheat,  and  it  will  not 
be  80  hard  on  your  land.  —  Solano  Be- 
publican. 


Port   Wine    A    Cure    for   Oont. 


A  new  and  startling  cure  for  gout  has 
been  discovered.  It  is  port  wine  !  The 
doctors  are  still  shaking  their  heads  over 
the  matter.  I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it,  but  several  extraordinary  cures  have 
already  been  made.  Probably  the  price  of 
fine  old  ports  will  go  up,  and  that  generous 
wine,  which  has  been  so  condemned  for 
many  years,  will  once  more  become  popu" 
lar.  Anyway,  plenty  of  people  will  be 
found  to  try  the  new  specific  for  the  gout, 
for,  even  if  it  does  not  cure,  the  medicine  is 
by  no  means  unpleasant. — London  World 


With  low  rates  of  freight  on  fruit  and  fast 
trains  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Califorma 
will  quadruple  in  five  years.  It  will  pay 
the  railroad  companies  to  offer  inducements 
to  the  fruit  and  grape  raisers  of  the  State. 


Grape-growers,  before  purchasing  else- 
where, should  read  the  new  advertisement 
of  Coates  &  Tool. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MERCHANT 

_..IS    THE.... 

GRAPE  -  QRO  WERS 


California's  Finest  Production. 

THE    "JARVIS 

RIESLING   GRAPE 


...IT    REPKESEJfTS.... 

VITICULTURE, 

OLIVE    CULTURE, 

SERICULTURE, 

....AND    OTHER. ...^ 

Productions  and  Manufactures 

....OF    THE.. ..J 

PACIFIC.  COAST. 


The  Merchant  is  published  semi-monthly 

and  contains  a  careful  digest 

of  all  matters  of 

interest  to 

The    Grape  -  Grower, 

besides 
carefully    pre- 
pared and  instnictive  infor- 
mation which  is  of  practical  utility  both  to 

THE     BEGINNER 

....AND.... 

THE     WINE    MAKER. 


The  MERCHANT    Is  the  only    VitI 
cultural  Paper  \n  California. 


This  Brandy  was  distilled  in  1877  from  Choice 
Kiesling  Grapes,  ^rown  on  thp  Santa  Cniz  mountains, 
1800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
and  nutty  tast«,  a  fine,  fraerrant  bouquet,  and  more 
nearly  resembles  a  good  cognac  than  any  article  of 
Brandy  yet  made  in  the  State.  Experts  and  connois- 
seurs pronounce  it  fine,  but  its  crowning  excellence  is 
its  demonstrative  purity. 

The  renowned  chemist  and  assayer.  Dr.  Chas.  Price, 
says  :  "  I  have  submitted  your  Brandy  to  a  most 
searching  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  free  from  any 
adulteration;  no  trace  of  fusil  oil;  and  it  constitutes  a 
remarkably  pure  article." 

1^,  Ask  your  Grocer  or  your  Druggist  for  the 
JARVIS  BRANDY-     Thesafest,  best  and  most  noble  stimu- 


lant. 


O.  nr,  JARTIK  «  CO.. 

DISTILLERS, 

|San  Jofle,  Cal. 


Year! 


SUBSCKIPTION  : 

Three     Dollars      a 

Which  can  be  remitted  by  P.  O.  order,  or 
through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  to 

CHARLES    R.    BUCKLAND, 

EDITOR  AX»  PROPRIETOR. 

OFFICE  :      323    FRONT    STREET,  S.   P. 
P.   O.  Box  2366. 


"  The   Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  for  tue  Wine-maker  and    thk  CiLtAR- 
Man.; 
By  E.  H.  Rixford.  » 

[S.  F.  Daily  Evening  Bulletin.] 
"The  most  timely  California  book  of  the  season  *  *  * 
It  is  safe  to  eay  that  no  work  adapted  to  California 
w^ine-making  and  wine-keeping,  which  has  yet  been 
published  is  at  all  approachable  to  the  volume  under 
consideration.  The  arrangement,  classification,  and  in- 
dexing shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  The  in- 
dexing is  so  thorough  and  the  classification  so  perfect, 
that  the  person  desiring  to  consult  its  pages  for  any 
particular  information  desired,  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cialsubjects  of  which    it  treats,  can  readily  refer  to  it. 

DAILY  CALL,   OCT.    18,  1883. 

The  Wine  Press  and  the  Cellar.— A  manual  foi 
the  Wine  Maker  and  the  Cellar  Man,  is  the  title  of  a 
work  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Hixford. 
The  work,  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  is  the 
result  of  researih  by  himself,  chiefly  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  in  going  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wine  raakiny,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  th: 
English  languasre  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  wine  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statistics  of  the 
California  wine  product  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
face, the  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  em- 
bracing a  distinct  subject  relating  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  various  wines  and  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
ket ;  defects  and  diseases  of  the  liquor  ;  mixing  wines; 
analvsis,  etc.,  with  forty-two  illustrations  in  all. 
The  processes  begin  with  the  gathering  of  the  grape, 
following  each  step  and  the  processes  attending  it,  in 
the  manufacture  ;  treating  of  the  various  qualities 
and  the  causes  upon  which  these  various  differences 
depend.  The  book  contains  240  pages,  and  is  thor, 
oughly  indexed. 


Price    $1  50«^ 
!!iol<l  by 

THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     MERCHANT. 
323  Frorvt  Street. 


FRESNO. 

THE   PEOGBESS   OF  THE 

TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Reproduced  and  revised  from  the  S.  F.  Hkkchaot 
March  14th,  and  followinif  numbers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

"SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT." 


Ccomet; 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 

lots  to  suit. 


CO. 


I 


204  and  206  Sansome  St 
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O  I^  O  Xi  XT  Xj  XT 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO. 

SUGAR  FACTOES  AND 
COMMISSION     AGENTS 

Iloiioliiln,  II.  I. 


AOKNTS  FOR 

Hakalan  Plantation,  Hawaii;- 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honuapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

Ajr<*i>M  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Houolnln,  II.  I. 

AOSKTS  FOB 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THEPAPAIKOU  SUGARPLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 

THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


«BO.  W.  MACFARLANF.. 


II.   R.  MACFARLANR. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

. AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIREPROOF     BUILDING,  6^    QUEEN    STREET, 
Houolnln,  II.  I. 

AGEST8  VOR 

The  Waikapu  Sujrar  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  Sugar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Helia  Su^r  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Huclo  Su^^ar  Company,  Maui. 
Huelo  Su{;ar  Mill,  Maui. 
Punloa  Sheep  Kajich  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurlees,    Watson  &  Co.,  Supar  Machiner>-,  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  Ac  Go's    Steani  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Leeds. 
The  Glastrow  and  Honolulu  Line  of  Packets. 


O  Kfl-  O  X-  TI 


•     jEC.  •     JtrL  I 


THE 


HAWAIIAN  HOTEL 


Honolulu,  H.I* 


ThlM    Honac  Irnit  b«en  Entirely  Renov- 
ated ak.<l  Exteu<ied,  null  nuder 

THE    NEW    MANAGEMENT 

Will    be   Conducted    With    Partlcniar 
reference   to  the 

Comfort    and    Convenience 


toxj: 


.isors. 


tSThe  hotel  is  most  delighttuUv  sitililted   and 
THE  CIJISINE    IS   EQIIAI. 

To  that  of  the  Leaiing  Metropolitan  Hotels  of  the 

United  States. 

CEO.  H.  FASSETT, 

ManaGjer. 


FOR    SALE. 

A  LARGE  BAKERY 

—  AND  — 

CONFECTIONERY     BUSINESS 

IK     HONOEITI.V. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  The  premises,  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  the  business  part  of  Honolulu, 
are  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machin- 
ery, most  of  which  is  new,  that  is  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful continuation  of  a  well-organized 

Baker's  and    Confectioner's 

Business.  Tlie  property  for  sale  consifts  of  a  lot 
1261txl24ft  with  buildings  thereon,  some  of  which 
are  Eeaseil  for  Five  Years,  at  a  rate  which 
will  almost  Repay  the  Purchase  Motley. 

Good  will,  Stock,  Boilers,  Ensines,  Carts,  Horses, 
Stable,  Dwelling  House,  Store-rooms,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  or  two  young 
men  experienced  in  the  business.  The  owner  wishes 
to  retire  on  account  of  old  age,  but  he  is  willing  to 
remain  and  introduce  purchasers. 

Energetic  men  can  increase  the  business  which  is 
the  oldest,  best  known  and  best  established  of  its  kind 
in  Honolulu. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
"  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


QUICK    TIME   AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  Etiropean  Oities 

via  the  Groat  Trans-i-oiitinental  All-Kail  Routes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

OR 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Daily  Express  ond  Emijfmnt  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  sevural  Railway  Lines  in  the  Kavt* 

CONSKCTIXO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL     EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE    SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


rillRlV  .  CI.AHS      N  I.  E  E  P  I  Sr  O     VAHH 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Kniigrant  Trains. 
No  additional  eharg^e  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

8^  Tickets  sold,  Sleepingf-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrnnation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices.iwhere  passenjjurs  callinjf  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


A.  N.TOWTiE.  T.  H.  UOOBMAN, 

General  Ma  nailer.  Gen.  Pass,  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 


Patented  in  the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium,:Russia,  Creat  Britain, 
France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  Best  Boiler  in  Use  where  Economy  of 
Space  and  Fuel,  Safety  at  High  Pressores,  Per- 
fect Accessibility  for  Inspection,  Positive  ircn- 
lation  and  Prevention  of  Scale  are  Considera- 
tions. 


Z  KT  <3r. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  H.OOO-ton  steamships  will  leave 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Bteuart   and    Harrlsou  , 
streets,  at  three  o'cloclc  F.   u.:  i 


MARIPOSA 
ALAMEDA  • 


-    Feb.  2d 
Feb.   16th 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES 

For  freltfht  or  passage,  having  superior  cahin     com    ' 
raoJations,  apply  to 

JUHX  D.  SPREllKEUi  A  BROS.  AKenU. 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremont 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

<OMPASiY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Braonan  fcts.,| 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAJIfA    nnd   HOKUKOKU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
1885. 

8TRAMER.  FROM  KAN  KRANCISCO. 

AKAblC TUESDAY.  FEB.  3d 

SAN   P.ABLO.. TUESDAV.'MAKCH  3«lh 

OCEANIC TllUKSDAY,  APRIL  Ifith 

ARABIC TLESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY,  JUNE  2d 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  JULY  Oth 

E.XCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  or 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  stretts. 

For  freit'ht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  .Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  '202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  II.  GOODMAN    Icn.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD   Presi.lfnt. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive 
Works, 


WILL  W.  HALL, 

President. 


L/C.  ABLEH, 

Scc'ty  aiid  Treas. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(I.iniittHl.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

CMll.ornin   I<«ather,    Paints   nn<l    Oil* 
Cookinv  Mtoves.  KMiiKeH,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard- 
ware, Nails,  Ca.st  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  and  King;  Ntrects, 

Honolulu.  Hawaiian  Islands. 


F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


>Ioa*lnln, 


Hawaiian  Islandfl. 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


Honoluln, 


Hawaiian  Islands. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN  CONSUL 

AM) 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

316  California  St., 

Room  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  H.   IllNTON. 


WM.  M.  IIINTON,  JR 


WM.  M.  HINTON  &  CO. 

STEAM    PRINTERS. 

530  CI.A¥  STREET.  San  Francisco 

Pamphlets  and  priatinn  of  evetj  degcription  executed 
at  lowest  ratPv. 


San  Fkancisco. 


AGENTS. 


THE    COCOA    CROP    IS    SHORT  ! 
Ijook  Out  for  Adnlterations. 

BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   be  Sure  of  Securing 
the  Best. 

WM.  T.  GOLEMAN  &  Co., 

SOLE  AQENTS 


E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Suc^jessors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE    LOW  &   CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Amenta  American  Sugar  Refinery  Mid  WaahinxtOD 
Salmon  Canneqr. 


ESBERC,   BACHMAN&CO.I 

IMPOBTEBS  OF 
Ctaewlnir.  Smoking  Jk  I.ear  Tobacco. 

HAVANA  CIGARS  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  CaUfomia  St.    and  122,    124 

&  126  Battery  Street. 

SAM  FBANCISCO. 
And  Nos.  7  &  9  KORTH  FRONT  ST., PORTLAND. 


J.  P.  THOMAS, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange 

Produce     and     Commission 

CONSIGNMENTS   SOLICITED 

XOO      1>ek,'S7-±tst     JSt. 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 

TT    O    P»    S   ,      A    SPECIAI.TY' 


Shipping  and   Commission. 

Liberal  advances  on  consif^nnients. 
302   Calirornia  St..  Kan  Frnnclsro.  Cal. 


THE 

HAWAIIAN  GAZETTEl 
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BY  

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

IS  THE  BEST- 

ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

—  in    IBB  — 

HAWAIIAN     ISLANDS. 


THE    ONLT    VITICDLTURAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  Sericulture  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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IN   FRESNO   COUNTY. 


The  Irrigation  Question  Discussed. 


Description  of  the  Barton  Vineyard  and  the 
Porsythe  V'neyard. 

tBy  a  Special  Correspondent  ot  the  S.  F.  Merchant.] 
On  first  arrival  in  all  small  towns  there 
is  always  some  particular  characteristic 
■which  strikes  the  observant  traveler.  In 
Fresno  that  characteristic  is  the  number  of 
real  estate  agents.  Their  name  is  legion 
and  the  new  arrival  is  liable  to  be  toi'n  to 
pieces  by  them  should  he  have  dropped  a 
syllable  about  buying  land.  When  your 
coiTespondent  registered  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral ft  hurried  conversation  was  held  as  to 
his  business  in  Fresno.  When  it  was  found 
he  was  "only  a  newspaper  man  "  he  was 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  There  are  of 
course  several  highly  respectable  firms  in 
this  business  here,  but  there  are  others, 
who,  having  cash  enough  to  furnish  an 
office  and  pay  for  a  few  months  board,  walk 
around  roaring  on  the  land  question  and 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  The 
curbstone  brokers  not  only  spoil  business 
for  the  legitimate  firms  but  do  great  injury 
to  the  growth  of  Fresno,  by  driving  away 
would  be  buyers  by  their  rapacity.  On  the 
subject  of  such  real  estate  agents,  Fresno 
may  well  say  "  save  me  from  my  friends." 
This  year  is  the  turning  point  of  nearly  all 
the  large  vineyards.  The  Eisen  vineyard 
has  been  paying  well  for  some  years,  but 
with  the  others,  the  Fresno  Vineyard  Com- 
pany's, the  Eggers  and  Barton  Vineyards 
up  to  the  present  time  all  incomings  have 
been  devoted  to  building  fermenting  houses, 
cellars  and  otherwise  perfecting  the  prop- 
erty and  putting  it  into  proper  shape  to 
utilize  the  crop  when  the  vines  come  into 
full  bearing.  This  time  is  now  arriving 
and  the  enterprising  owners  will,  next  Fall, 
begin  to  realize  upon  their  investment. 
The  reason  given  for  refusals  to  advance 
-money  upon  land  in  this  county  has  been 
the  status  of  the  water  question.  There 
should  be  however  no  conflict  whatever 
here  between  the  riparian  owners  and  the 
irrigators.  Irrigation  is  needed  only  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  when  the  snows 
are  melting,  and  when  the  river  is  fnll  to 
overflowing.    Last  year  irrigation  was  of 


great  benefit  to  riparian  owners,  as  the 
large  amount  of  water  was  damaging  their 
property.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  gives 
the  settlers  450  feet,  which  is  more  than 
will  be  required  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fresno,  and  the  Hon.  J.  G.  James,  speaking 
ot  the  suit  between  the  riparian  owners  and 
the  settlers,  now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  said  that  na  matter  what  might  be 
the  decision  of  the  courts  the  matter  would 
eventually  settle  itself.  An  agreement 
would,  he  thought,  be  made  between  the 
parties  now  antagonized  by  which  the 
ditches  would  be  closed  one  after  another 
as  the  water  decreased,  commencing  at  the 
first  ditch  to  tap  the  river  and  going  on  as 
the  volume  of  water  become  less  until  the 
last  or  lowest  ditch  was  reached.  Such  an 
an  agreement  would  put  an  end  to  all  legal 
proceedings,  and,  as  irrigation  under  this 
plan  would  only  utilize  the  surplus  water, 
the  riparian  owners  would  not  be  injured. 
The  question,  as  far  as  Fresno  is  concerned, 
will  probably  be  answered  by  the  almost 
entire  cessation  of  irrigation,  except  as  far 
as  such  crops  as  alfalfa  are  concerned.  Two 
years  ago  your  correspondent  wrote  as  fol- 
lows, upon  land  in  Fresno,  to  the  San 
Francisco  Dailrj  Rtporl  : 

"  The  soil  will  in  a  few  years  cease  to  re- 
quire irrigation.  On  Mr.  Sewell's  farm  in 
1875  a  hole  was  dug  down  30  feet  before 
finding  damp  earth.  After  seven  years, 
Mr.  Sewell  in  cultivating  land,  itself  unirri- 
gated  but  lying  in  the  midst  of  irrigated 
lands,  found  damp  earth  at  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  surface.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  an  immense  area,  comprising  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  what  is  now  called 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  was  covered  with 
the  waters  of  Tulare  Lake.  The  land  is 
the  sedimentary  deposit  of  the  lake,  in 
which  not  a  stone  as  large  as  a  bean  can  be 
found.  When  the  waters  of  the  lake  re- 
tired, it  left  the  soil  bare  ot  vegetation,  and 
the  tierce  rays  of  the  sun  evaporated  the 
moisture  from  the  surface,  which  was  re- 
plenished by  capillary  attraction  from  below. 
This  process  went  on  as  long  as  it  was 
in  the  power  of  capillary  attraction  to  sup- 
ply moisture,  and  the  land  was  denuded  of 
water  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet. 
Below  this  level  lies  an  exhaustless  supply 
of  water,  which  is  at  the  service  of  the 
settler.  As  fast  as  the  water  above  this 
level  had  evaporated,  the  interstices, 
emptied  of  water,  were  filled  with  air  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  vast  area  of 
porous  earth,  thirty  feet  in  thickness. 
Irrigation  saturates  this  porous  earth;  al- 
falfa, trees  and  vines  shade  its  surface  and 
prevent  evaporation.  The  air  is  forced 
from  the  cells  by  the  water,  the  rainfall 
and  dews  are  utilized,  and  the  soil  is  re- 
stored to  somewhat  the  same  condition  as 


it  was  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  left  it,  | 
capillary  attraction  is  re-established,  and 
irrigation  can  be  discontinued.  The  parch- 
ing process,  which  produced  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  will  be  prevented,  evapora- 
tion being  checked  by  vegetation." 

The  truth  of  the  above,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  the  cessation  of  the  requirement  of 
irrigation  is  concerned  for  vines  and  fruit 
trees,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
have  the  large  vineyards  been  uuirrigated 
for  the  last  three  years,  but  on  the  Fresno 
Vineyard  Company's  land,  the  irrigation 
ditches  are  being  filled  up"and  a  deep  drain 
dug  in  the  center  of  the  vineyard.  Colonel 
Forsythe,  whose  raisin  vineyard  will  be 
hereafter  described,  is  also  laying  out  a 
complete  system  of  drainage  ditches.  Serials 
also  do  well  without  irrigation  on  old  culti- 
vated land,  only  alfalfa  and  similar  'crops 
requiring  submersion.  This  of  course  does 
not  apply  to  all  the  new  land  broken  up, 
some  of  which  requires  to  be  soaked  before 
it  returns  to  its  normal  state.  After  this  is 
eftected  the  seepage  from  the  main  irriga- 
tion eauals,the  increased  rainfall  caused  by 
the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  the-  utiliza- 
tion by  the  cultivated  soil  of  dews,  fogs, 
etc.,  keeps  it  sufficiently  damp  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  New  land,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  land  formerly  irrigated,  needs 
no  irrigation.  Sand-hills,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, which  formerly  would  sustain  no  vege- 
tation even  with  irrigation  now  are  being 
successfully  cultivated  without.  Such  has 
been  the  reclaiming  power  of  seepage  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of  th«  Eisen  Vineyard 
whole  tracts  have  recently  been  planted, 
upon  which  no  water  rights  have  been  pur- 
chased. Take,  for  instance,  the  vineyard 
of  Mr.  Locan  of  San  Francisco,  where  40 
acres  of  wine  grapes  and  50  acres  of  orchard 
are  growing  successfully  upon  land  never 
irrigated  and  where  80  acres  more  will  be 
planted  this  year.  Mr.  Locan  has  also  five 
acres  in  olives  which  are  thriving.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  prin- 
cipal crops  are  concerned  in  this  county, 
that  no  irrigation  whatever  is  required  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  restored,  by  seepage  or 
otherwise,  to  the  same  state  as  when  left 
high  and  dry  by  the  shrinkage  of  Tulare 
Lake.  If  this  is  a  just  conclusion  the 
riparian  difficulty  here  will  be  definitely 
settled  by  nature  without  the  aid  of  law 
courts.  The  water  question  may  be  fairly 
confined  according  to  present  appearances 
to  the  needs  of  outlying  new  land,  on  which 
for  a   short  period  the  water  will  be  ab- 


sorbed. On  the  other  hand  the'oldjculti- 
vated  lands  will  probably  return  as  much 
water  to  the  river  by  way  of  drainage  as 
they  ever  took  out  of  it,  and,  as  cultivation 
increases,  the  demand  for  water  will  de- 
crease, while  the  waters  perculating  through 
the  land  into  the  rivers  and  creeks  will 
grow  in  quantity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  riparian  owners  will  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  a  scarcity  of  water 
owing  to  irrigation,  but  will  be  compelled 
to  build  levees  to  restrain  the  Summer 
floods  no  longer  lessened  by  the  require- 
ments of  irrigation.  It  may  be  years  be- 
fore this  state  of  things  is  arrived  at,bnt  that 
such  will  be  the  case  in  the  future  there 
can  be  no  doubt  if  present  indications  can 
be  relied  on. 

THE    BAKTON    VINETAED. 

Among  those  vineyards  mentioned  which, 
this  year,  reach  a  paying  status  is  that  of 
Mr.  Kobert  Barton,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful places  in  the  county  and  situated  three 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Fresno.  Mr. 
Barton  is  well  known  in  'Frisco  as  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  and  all  the  energy 
and  acuteness  he  displayed  in  the  battles 
of  the  bulls  and  the  bears  has  been  centered 
upon  his  vineyard.  On  driving  from 
Fresno  the  handsome  residence  appears 
embowered  in  trees,  the  cellars  and  fer- 
menting house  being  some  distance  from  it, 
while  the  background  of  the  view  consists 
of  the  snow-capped  Sierras.  The  fore- 
ground, that  is  to  say,  the  country  lying 
between  the  town  and  Mr.  Barton's  resid- 
ence, is  fast  being  turned  into  vineyards 
and  orchards,  and  when  all  of  it  is  in  culti- 
vation the  picture  will  be  complete.  Mr. 
Barton  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bilities of  Fresno  as  a  place  of  residence 
and,  with  true  artistic  taste  and  appreciat- 
ive landscape  gardening,  has  made  his 
property  worthy  of  the  name  of  home — a 
home  in  which  comfort  and  refinement  are 
blended  with  a  valuable  and  money-making 
business.  Around  the  house  are  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs,  many  being  semi-tropic- 
al, while  on  all  sides  lies  the  vineyard  sur- 
rounded and  interspersed  with  fruit  and 
shade  trees.  The  necessary  out-buildings, 
manager's  house,  quarters  for  the  men, 
etc.,  are  all  in  keeping,  and  excellent  water 
is  supplied  from  three  artesian  wells.  To 
the  right,  and  in  the  center  of  the  vineyard, 
are  the  immense  fermenting -house,  cel- 
lars and  distillery.  The  fermenting-house 
is  96x330  feet  in  size,  the  two-story  cellar 
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100  feet  square,  and  the  distillery  60  feet 
square.   These  flue  brick  buildings  cement- 
ed outside   and  in,  are  calculated   for   the 
manufacture    and     temporary    storage    of 
600,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy,  (220,- 
000  gallops  having  been  made   last  year), 
which  is  expected  to  be  the  product  of  the 
vineyard  when  in  full  bearing,  three  years 
hence.     Think  of  this  ye  dwellers  of   the 
coast  counties  who    laugh   at  Fresno  as  a 
wine-producing  county  !       The  extent    of 
land  is  640  acres,  every  foot  of  which  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  there 
are  now  in  the  vineyard  over  400,000  vines 
of    the    following    varieties  :      Zinfandel, 
Trousseau,  Black   Malvoisie,   Blaue  Elba, 
Burger,    Feher    Szagos,    White    Kiesling, 
Black   Sauvignon,  Frank   Pinot   de   Bour- 
goyne,    Carrignan    Mourvido,     Sauvignon 
Vert,  Shogia,  Sultana,  Malaga,  Muscaletta 
Blanca,  and  Teinturier.     Besides  the  above 
twenty  -  two     other    varieties    direct    from 
France  are    being  experimented   upon  in 
order  to  determine  exactly  what  vines   are 
best    adapted   to  the   soil  and   climate  of 
Fresno.       Eugene     Morel,    a    first  -  class 
French     winemaker      with      twenty  -  five 
years'    experience    in    California,    was,    a 
few  yeare  back,  placed  in   charge  of  this 
magnineent  vineyard,  and  expert  vineyard- 
ists  were  imported  from  France  to  perform 
the  necessary  pruning  and  other  cultivation. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has 
been  done  attests  the  wisdom  of  this  counie, 
and  although  Morel   unfortunately  died  be- 
fore  he   could  see  the  success  of  his  man- 
agement, the  plans  he  laid  down  have  been 
faithfully  and   successfully  carried   out  by 
the  successors  left  and  recommended  by  him. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  his   fore- 
sight is  the   circular  which   he  drew  up, 
showing  the   expenses   and  receipts  of  the 
vineyard   from  year  to  year.     So  far  they 
have  proven  substantially  correct,  and  his 
figures  point  to  the   coming  season  as  the 
first  in  which  Mr.  Barton  will  recoup  himself 
for  his  immense  outlay.     His  calculation 
was  that  the  construction  of  the  ferment- 
ing-house  and  increased  cooperage  would 
leave   a   considerable   deficit  in   1884,  but 
that  the  present  year  would  show  a  profit 
of  some  $60,000,  and  that  the  profit  would 
increase  from  that  time  to   1888   when   the 
vineyard   will   be   in  full  bearing.     When 
that  date  is  reached   the   Barton  vineyard 
will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
in   Calilornia.      All    well-wishers    of.  Mr. 
Barton,  and  their  name  is  legion,  will  hope 
that  Morel's  figures  will   continue  correct. 
The  question,  however,  arises  as  to  a  market 
for  the  products  of  this  vineyard,  the   soil 
of  which,  a   coarse  sandy  loam,  is  produc- 
ng  heavier  crops   of    grapes    than    even 
Morel  hoped  for  or  calculated  upon.     The 
price   which   the   wine   manufactured   will 
bring  during  the  next  few  years  is  the  only 
matter  in  doubt.    As  to   other  risks  there 
are  none.     No  damage  need  be  feared  from 
the  frost,  and  the  phylloxera  is,  according 
to  recent  experiments  in  France,  not  to  be 
feared  in  sandy  soil,  and   facilities  for  sub- 
mersion by  irrigation  are   at  hand  if  re- 
quired.    To  carry  out  then  Morel's  figures 
and   crown  Mr.   Barton's  labors  with  the 
success  they  deserve,  all  that  is  required  is 
a  market  for  the  wine  at  24  cents,  and   for 
the  brandy  (tax  paid)  at  $1.65  per  gallon. 
Now   it   has  been   the  custom  to  show  jeal- 
ousy with  regard  to  Fresno   wines  and  the 
immense  capabilities  of  the  county,  without 
any   due    reason,   for    every    wine  dealer 
knows  it  takes   time   to  make   good  wine, 
and  that  the  fact  that  the  virgin  wines  of 
Fresno   cannot  compare  with  the  products 
of  older  vineyards  in  the  State  is  not  to  be 


wondered  at  but  to  be  expected.  If  Fresno 
wines  are  of  no  value,  how  comes  it  that 
Charles  Kohler,  of  Kohler  &  Frohling, 
purchased  a  one-third  interest  in  a  2000- 
acre  tract  with  George  West  and  J.  K. 
Minturn,  one-half  of  which  lies  in  Fresno 
county  ?  Or  that  Lachman  &  Jacobi  are 
shareholders  in  the  Fresno  Vineyard  Com- 
pany? 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  Coad  Internal 
Revtnue  Guide  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"There  has  always  been  considerable 
curiosity  and  discussion  as  to  the  capabil- 
ities) of  Fresno  county  as  to  the  production 
of  perfectly  dry  wines.  As  Messrs.  Bartou, 
Eggers  and  Malter  claim  to  have  fully  de- 
monstrated the  fact  that  dry  wines  can  be 
produced,  in  that  place,  that  will  rank 
with  the  best  dry  wines  in  the  State,  and  as 
the  Guide  intends  to  be  impartial  in  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  first  to  disseminate 
news,  we,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen 
of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind,  visited 
some  of  the  well-known  experts  of  Sau 
Francisco,  whose  judgment  as  to  quality 
would  be  accepted  by  the  entire  wine  trade, 
and  handed  them  samples  of  dry  wines 
and  grape  brandy  produced  by  Bobert 
Barton,  E.  Morel,  distiller,  also  some  clarets 
from  Eggers'  and  Malters'  vineyards;  upon 
thorough  trial  and  examination,  all  the  ex- 
perts were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  wines  were  perfectly  drj-,  and  that  they 
were  as  good  as  any  wine  produced  in  the 
State,  compared  with  the  age  of  the  samples; 
that  they  were  particularly  suitable  for 
blending  with  the  lighter  dry  wines  of  Napa 
and  Sonoma,  and  that  such  blended  wines 
would  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  best  of  im- 
ported French  wines." 

If  this  was  true  of  the  wine  of  '83  why 
should  '84  be  inferior  ?  The  Fresno  wine- 
makers  have  certainly  not  retrograded. 
What  is  the  reason  then,  that  there  should 
not  be  a  good  demand  for  Fresno  wines  ? 
There  is  no  such  reason,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  confidently  expected  that  Morel's 
figures  will  be  carried  out  if  not  exceeded. 
Last  year  some  of  Mr.  Barton's  wine 
reached  the  city  of  Stettien,  close  on  the 
borders  of  Prussia,  and  10,000  gallons 
went  to  London .  There  is,  therefore,  no 
doubt  that  when  the  true  merits  of  Fresno 
wine  become  more  generally  known  others 
than  the  San  Francisco  wine  merchants 
will  compete  for  its  purchase.  Thoroughly 
believing  this,  Mr.  Barton  intends  to  visit 
Eastern  cities,  and  will  probably  establish 
business  connections  in  New  Orleans, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  where  his  wine, 
which  sold  for  26  ceats  here  last  year, 
realized  50  cents.  It  is  a  wonder  to  your 
correspondent,  who  is  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  Fresno  wine  for  blending  pur- 
poses, that  some  of  the  large  English  and 
Eastern  firms  do  not  send  an  agent  over 
here  to  find  out  the  true  worth  of  the  wine. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
force  wine  on  the  Eastern  and  London 
market  because  a  sufficient  quantity  could 
not  be  produced  of  the  same  character  and 
quality,  but  if  it  were  only  known  what 
the  London  or  Eastern  dealers  really  re- 
quired for  blending  purposes  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  producing  such  wines  in 
the  quantities  desired.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Barton  will  carry  out  his  plans, 
for  not  only  will  he  insure  better  prices  for 
himself,  but  he  will  advertise  the  Fresno 
wines  and  do  good  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors many  of  whom,  like  himself,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  receipt  of  a  fair  price 
for  their  wines  to  repay  them  for  the  capi- 
tal sunk  in  vineyards  and  wineries.  Mr. 
Barton's  success  means  the  success  of  the 
Southern  counties,  and  his  efforts  to  in- 
troduce Fresno  wines  in  the  East  and 
Europe,  and  thereby  increase  the  profits  on 


winemaking,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
community.  The  cream  of  the  profit,  at 
present  made  by  the  middlemen,  will  be 
saved,  and  the  value  of  Fresno  wines  un- 
blended, will  be  learned  by  the  Eastern  and 
European  dealers.  Such  energetic  men  as 
Mr.  Barton  do  much  to  build  up  a  neigh- 
borhood and  by  .that  means  benefit  the 
State  at  large.  Therefore  their  enterprises 
deserve  encouragement  and  their  eft'orts 
should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  people 
and  the  press. 

THE  FOESYTHE  VINETABD. 

Mr.  Barton's  example  has  been  worthily 
followed  by  William  Forsythe— well-known 
as  the  genial  host  of  the  Geysers,  member 
of  the  Bohemian  Club,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
on  General  TurnbuU's  staff,  and  bon  enfant 
in  general.  Mr.  Forsythe,  or  the  "Colonel'' 
as  he  is  generally  spoken  of  here,  has  160 
acres,  of  which  140  are  planted  as  a  raisin 
vineyard,  120  acres  in  Muscatel,  and  20 
in  Seedless  Sultana,  the  remaining  20  acres 
are  devoted  to  orchard  and  ornamental 
grounds  around  the  house.  The  vineyard 
is  situated  about  a  mile  east  from  Barton's 
place  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  the  county.  How  Mr.  Forsythe 
came  to  purchase  Fresno  real  estate  is  as 
follows  :  Some  three  years  ago  while  jour- 
neying to  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  in  the  county  of  orange  groves  he 
laid  over  at  Fresno  with  a  traveling  com- 
panion who  had  some  business  to  transact 
there.  He  then  saw  a  good  dial  of 
the  surrounding  land,  at  that  time  for 
sale  at  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre,  and 
when  he  reached  his  destination  he 
compared  the  Fresno  land  with  the  high- 
priced  property  around  Los  Angeles  and 
concluded  that  the  former  would  repay  in- 
vestment much  better  than  the  latter.  So 
he  came  back  to  Fresno  and  bought  his 
present  property  which  he  is  cultivating 
with  care  and  ability  and  hopes  this  year 
to  put  some  raisins  on  the  market  equal  to 
those  produced  by  T.  C.  White  or  Miss 
Austin.  The  Colonel  also  determined  to 
have  a  house  and  grounds  that  should  be 
the  envy  of  his  neighbors  and  went  to  work 
with  much  taste  to  beautify  his  residence. 
First  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  house, 
and  built  an  addition  thereto  that  would 
suit  an  Indian  Nabob.  In  fact  it  greatly 
resembles  a  bungalow,  consisting  of  two 
large  rooms,  a  sitting  and  bedroom,  hand- 
somely furnished  and  separated  by  a  curtain- 
ed archway.  Around  the  addition  runs  a  deep 
verandah  so  arranged  as  to  give  shade  and 
coolness  during  the  Summer  time.  Opposite 
the  main  entrance  the  turn  of  the  carriage 
drive  forms  an  oval  which  will,  this  year, 
be  planted  with  Professor  Eisen's  finest 
selection  of  roses.  Beyond  the  rose  bed  is 
a  magnolia  avenue  leading  to  another  lo^e 
bed  and  a  miniature  lake  which  is  vfAl 
stocked  with  carp  and  catfish.  Around  the 
lake  and  approach  to  the  house  are  a  large 
quantity  of  various  flowering  shrubs,  acac- 
cias,  oleanders,  etc.  For  what  bird  the 
Colonel  is  preparing  this  beautiful  nest  I 
do  not  know,  but  whoever  it  may  be  the 
fair  lady  may  be  proud  tojhave  so  thought- 
ful and  energetic  an  admirer  building  a 
home  for  her.  In  the  midst  of  his  worship 
of  the  beautiful  Mr.  Forsythe  has  not  taken 
his  eye  off  the  main  chance  for  his  vines 
have  been  most  carefully  pruned  and  he  is 
proceeding  to  remove  all  surface  roots.  A 
portion  of  the  vineyard  having  been  some- 
what injured  by  the  late  floods,  drain 
ditches  have  been  dug  which,  while  they 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  damage,  also 
allow  the  land,  which  is  now  too  wet,  to 


get  rid  of  all  surplus  water.  It  seen 
almost  incredible  to  write  about  drain 
being  necessary  in  Fresno  county,  but  so  i 
is,  and  the  entire  district  east  of  the  towl 
will  have  to  be  drained,  so  thoroughh 
soaked  has  the  land  become  by  the  heav; 
rains  and  floods  of  last  year  and  the  coni 
tinned  seepage  from  the  irrigation  canals 
The  Forsythe  place  is  to  be  further  beauti^ 
fied  and  improved  by  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees  along  the  boundary  and  division  linei 
and  will,  when  the  owner  has  complete! 
his  plans,  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  th 
county  and  produce  some  of  the  best  rai* 
ins.  The  question  of  pruning  Muscatels  ii 
of  vital  importance,  for  while  it  is  main 
tained  by  Professor  Eisen  and  others  tha 
too  close  pruning  will  be  sure  to  produc* 
black  knot,  practical  raisin  makers  maia 
tain  that  the  heads  of  the  Muscatel  vine! 
must  be  kept  low  to  enable  the  grape  t( 
obtain  sufficient  saceharine  matter  to  maki 
good  raisins.  The  pruning  therefore  mus 
not  be  so  short  as  to  cause  disease  by  thei; 
not  being  sufficient  outlet  for  the  sap  no; 
too  long  to  take  the  grapes  far  from  th( 
ground.  Colonel  Forsythe  has  paid  par 
ticular  attention  to  this  point  and  hopes  hi 
has  hit  upon  the  happy  medium. 

PriiiiliiK;   Siiltaua-1. 


It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Mr.  K, 
B.  Blowers,  of  Yolo  county,  has  made 
good  a  success  of  the  Sultana  grape,  foi 
raisins,  as  any  man  in  California,  and  hit 
method  of  pruning  them  may  therefore  b« 
safely  followed.  The  following  is  hii 
method  as  practiced  at  Woodland:  After 
the  first  year's  growth,  make  the  head  just 
above  the  ground,  leaving  two  or  three 
spurs  (rarely  more  than  two)  of  two  buds 
each.  Of  the  second  year's  growth,  if  your 
vines  have  made  a  vigorous  growth  and 
developed  fruit  buds,  leave  one  or  two  long 
spurs  or  canes  from  20  to  3(J  inches  in 
length — always  leaving  a  fruit  bud  on  the 
end  of  the  cane,  also  leave  three  or  four 
short  spurs  of  one  to  two  buds  each.  These 
are  for  the  purpose  of  growing  bearing 
canes  for  the  succeeding  year.  At  the  third 
pruning,  leave  from  two  to  four  long  canes 
from  20  to  30  inches  long,  also  four  to  six 
short  spurs  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the 
former  year,  cutting  away  the  bear-wood  of 
the  previous  year. 

I  use  good  one-by-three  five-foot  redwood 
pickets  for  stakes,  tying  with  baling  rope. 
The  number  of  bearing  canes  and  spurs 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  vigor 
and  size  of  the  vine.  Each  vineyardist 
m\tst  use  his  own  judgment,  guided  by  sur- 
rounding circumstances. —  liural  Califor- 
nian. 


To  Keep  drapes  Fresh. 

Grapes  may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state 
until  January,  February,  or  March  by  a 
very  simple  device.  Before  the  fruit  is 
fully  ripened,  cover  the  vine  with  a  gunny- 
sack,  tying  the  sack  snugly  about  the  bot- 
tom. In  adjusting  the  sack  the  ends  of 
canes  may  be  cut  away  if  necessary.  Thus 
protected  the  fruit  will  ripen  gradually,  and 
continue  to  draw  enough  .sap  from  the  vine 
J,o  keep  perfectly  fresh  several  mouths  after 
the  usual  time  of  maturiug.  Some  grape 
growers  in  the  larger  cities  make  a  good 
speculation  by  sacking  their  vines  and  selU 
ing  fruit  out  of  season,  when  it  commands 
three  or  four  cents  a  pound. —  Riverside 
Press  and  Horticulturist. 


Grape-growers  should  turn  to  page  122 
and  read  carefully  the  new  advertisement 
of  Coates  &  Tool  of  Napa,  who  offer  re- 
sistant stock  at  very  low  rates. 
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,  Dxamination  of  Trousseau  and  Burger  Wines. 


[ITnivorsity  Bulletin  No.  31.] 
It  is  well  understood  that  among  the 
more  important  problems  to  be  solved  on 
bjhalf  of  California  viticulture  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  proper  blends  for  the  Ziu- 
fandel  grape;  of  which,  on  account  of  its 
uniform  and  vigorous  productiveness,  so 
large  a  proportion  has  been  planted,  while 
the  very  jironouncpd  peculiarities  of  its 
wine  stand  in  the  way  of  its  taking  a  high 
rank  among  clarets  when  unblended. 

Among  the  grape  varieties  J)est  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  too  pro- 
nounced characters  of  the  Ziufaudel,  the 
Trousseau  has  been  prominently  mentioned. 
Thre  is  no  question  that  in  several  cases 
this  blend  has  been  remarkably  successful; 
perhaps  more  decidedly  so  than  the  Gross 
Blauc.  Bat  in  others  it  has  been  unsatis- 
factory; and  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
determine  the  cause  of  this  ditterence, 
since  the  Trousseau  when  properly  pruned 
is  a  good  bearer  and  its  wine  imparts  to 
blends  a  desirable  delicacy.  Below  are 
given  the  resxil  ts  of  the  analyses  of  several 
authentic  Trousseau  wines,  that  throw 
some  light  on  the  question: 
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It  will  be  noted  that  except  in  the  case  of 
Denicke's  1883,  from  Fresno,  the  tannin 
percentage  of  these  wines  is  very  small, 
and  far  below  that  required  for  standard 
clarets.  The  same  is  true,  as  has  hereto- 
fore been  shown,  of  the  Zinfandels  grown 
in  the  coast  range  valley  lands;  while  those 
from  the  hill  lands  and  seemingly  also  those 
from  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  have  a  larger 
supply  of  tannin.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  lack  of  tannin  that  leaves  the  somewhat 
sharp  acid  of  the  Zinfandels  so  unpleasantly 
prominent;  and  when  this  is  remedied,  as 
in  the  hill  Zinfandels  it  is  naturally,  or  as 
it  is  in  blends  with  Gross  Blaue,  Crabb's 
Burgundy  or  other  tannin-bearing  grapes, 
that  sharpness  vanishes,  although  the  pecu- 
liar flavor  of  the  Zinfandel  still  comes  out. 
The  Trousseau  overcomes  the  latter  to  a  re- 
markable extent,  but  the  blend  can  be  satis- 
factory oaly  on  condition  that  the  tannin 
deficiency  is  remedied  at  the  same  time. 

The  practical  inference  is  obvious  that, 
in    blending    Trousseau    with  Zinfandelsi 


care  should  be  taken  not  to  join  two  pro- 
ducts having  the  same  deficiency .  Thus,  a 
hill  Zinfandel  would  probably  make  a  satis- 
factory blend  with  a  Trousseau  like  Den- 
icke's, without  any  third  ingredient.  But 
huch  as  those  from  Livermore,  Cupertino, 
or  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  would  evidently 
need  some  third,  heavily  tannin-bearing 
wine,  in  order  to  make  an  acceptable  blend, 
the  more  as  the  .Trousseau  carries,  as  will 
be  seen,  a  pretty  full  supply  of  acid, though 
not  of  as  sharp  a  quality  as  is  that  of  the 
Zinfandel. 

Another  practical  inference  is  that  in 
order  to  give  to  the  Trousseau  at  least  as 
much  tannin  as  the  grape  can  supply,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  skins  as 
long  as  is  compatible  with  other  considera- 
tions; such  as  exposure  to  acetification,  to 
contamination  from  unsound  grapes,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Trousseaus  poor  in  tannin  would  blend 
particularly  well  with  the  highly  tannin- 
bearing  Zinfandels  of  Fresno,  whose  Re- 
lative lack  of  acid  in  ordinary  years,  would 
also  thereby  be  compensated. 

In  regard  to  body  and  alcoholic  strength, 
the  Trousseau  wines  agree  very  nearly  with 
the  Zinfandels  from  the  same  localities. 
They  do  not,  in  these  respects,  or  as  re- 
gards tannin,  show  any  special  adaptation 
for  port  wines;  although  the  Trousseau  has 
thus  far  been  accounted  among  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  probable  that  the  true 
port  wine  grapes,  lately  introduced  into  the 
State,  will  hereafter  take  precedence  where- 
ever  good  ports  are  desired. 


The  Burger  is  understood  to  be  a  grape 
of  the  northern  region  of  the  wine  belt  of 
Europe,  and  the  grape  passing  in  California 
under  that  name  has  usually  been  asso- 
ciated, both  in  the  vineyards  and  cellars, 
with  the  (true)  Riesling,*  and  the  Gutedel 
or  Chasselas.  Like  some  others  of  like 
climatic  habits  it  has,  however,  been  also 
carried  to  the  hotter  parts  of  the  State, 
notably  to  Fresno  and  San  Gabriel.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  changes  wrought  in 
the  character  of  the  grape  and  wine  by  this 
transposition,  and  the  analyses  given  in  the 
table  above  afford  an  insight  into  the  mat- 
ter, albeit  the  representation  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  could  be  desired  for  practical  pur- 
poses. For  farther  comparison  are  sub- 
joined the  analyses  of  wines  from  the  Blue 
Elblingt  and  the  Sultana,  from  the  same 
locality  (San  Gabriel)  as  one  of  the  Burger 
wines. 

The  first  in  the  above  list  is  perhaps  an 
extreme  example  of  the  character  of  the 
Burger  wines  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
State.  The  body  and  ash  are  extraordin- 
arily low,  as  is  the  alcohol  percentage  for 
California  at  least;  while  the  acid  is  quite 
full,  for  a  white  wine  especially.  Yet  this 
wine,  by  an  oversight,  is  left  to  itself  under 
very  adverse  circumstances,  has  kept,  and 
has  acquired  a  respectable  bouquet.  The 
same,  by  the  way,  is  true  of  a  white  wine 
made  from  Charbono  in  the  same  year, 
whose  alcohol  percentage  is  actually  two 
per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  Burger; 
proving  that  certain  wines  will  keep  in  our 
coast  climate  despite  what  is  commercially 
considered  an  inadmissably  low  content  of 
spirit.* 

The  Fresno  Burgers  of  1883  and  1884 
range  closely  together  in  respect  to  alcohol 
percentage,  and  that  from  San  Gabriel 
scarcely  differs  materially.  They  run  a 
little  above  9  per  cent,  by  weight  or  11  by 
volume  and  considering  the  latitude  in 
which  they  were  grown,  are   certainly  light 


wines;  yet  they  arc  known  to  be  of  good 
keeping  qualities,  and  with  their  full  but 
not  excessive  or  unpleasant  acid,  are  sure 
to  improve  with  age — as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  case. 

The  southern  Burgers  have  a  consider- 
ably heavier  body  than  that  'from  Napn, 
Barton's  1884  runs  so  high  in  this  respect 
as  to  be  even  with  the  Zinfandels,  and  has 
a  deeper  color  than  is  usually  seen;  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  a  slight  fermentation  of 
the  must  on  the  skins. 

Few  probably  will  expect  the  Burger  to 
yield  a  high-class  wine  anywhere.  But 
being  a  prolific  bearer,  easily  fermented, 
and  a  good  keeper,  it  seems  eminently 
adapted  to  the  production  of  light  and 
pleasant  second  and  third  -  class  wines 
which  may  be  consumed  as  are  the  country 
wines  in  Europe,  without  any  risk  of  in- 
toxication— an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
fiery,  heady  Mission  wines  of  yore.  The 
uses  of  the  Burger  in  carrying  other  musts 
safely  through  their  fermentation  are  too 
well  known  to  need  comment. 

The  Elbling  of  San  Gabriel,  though  a 
light-bodied  wine  like  the  Burger,  and 
quite  full  in  acid  also,  is  much  more  alco- 
holic and  of  a  different  type. 

.  The  extraordinarily  high  body  of  the 
Sultana  from  the  same  locality,  together 
with  its  high  alcoholic  percentage,  places 
it  in  the  same  category  as  "West's  Prolific, 
Feber  Szagos,  etc.  But,  as  will  appear 
from  other  analyses  made,  its  composition 
differs  enormously  in  different  localities. 

E.    W.     HlLGAKD, 

Berkeley,  Jan.  29,  1885. 

*Most  of  the  wines  made  in  1880  at  the  Viticult- 
ural  Laboratory  range  lower  in  alcohol  than  the  aver- 
afire  of  Buccedinjf  years. 

tit  ia  greatly  to  be  desired  Ihat  before  the  misno- 
mers become  inveterate,  the  so-:ialled  Riesling  of 
Fresno  should  be  known  and  called  only  by  its  proper 
name  of  "Chauche  Gris,"  it  bemg  more  nearly  relat- 
ed to  tlie  Chasselas.  A^ain  the  "Blue  Alba"  should 
be  called  "Elblinjf,"  as  it  has  no  'relation  to  the  Italian 
island  of  Elba,  but  to  the  German  river  Elbe,  and  is  a 
northern  (crape. 


Port    Wine. 


[Correspondence  Bonforl's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular.] 

It  may  be  interesting  to  hear  on  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic  something  more  about 
Port  wine  than  is  generally  known. 

From  the  fact  that  Port  was  imported 
into  Great  Britain  much  later  than  many 
of  its  present  rivals,  such  as  still  cham- 
pagne, claret,  hock,  Lisbon,  etc.,  people 
are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  Douro  produce  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  This  is  not  so. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  north  of  Port- 
ugal mentions  the  superior  wine  produced 
along  the  banks  of  the  Douro;  indeed,  we 
may  assume  that  wines  were  produced  on 
that  river  as  early  as  A.  D.  1100,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  first  fine  qualities  of 
grapes  were  planted  by  the  Burgundy 
princes,  who  founded  the  Portuguese  mon- 
archy, and  these  qualities  of  grapes  actually 
still  exist  in  the  port  wine  district. 

Little  is  known  about  the  vinous  industry 
of  the  North  of  Portugal  till  aboUt  1670, 
when  the  first  few  casks  were  shipped  to 
England. 

The  richness  and  fulness  of  these  wines, 
as  compared  with  the  then  almost  domin- 
ating claret,  very  soon  gained  them  favor 
and  reputation;  and  as  early  as  1680  we 
see  by  the  statistics  that  the  importation 
reached  more  than  1000  pipes,  while  in 
1800  it  surpassed  100,000  pipes  per  year. 

This  includes  Great  Britain  only,  as  no 
other  country  was  then  in  commerce  with 
Portugal  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that 
during  the  first  century  of  Port  wine  expor- 


tation the  whole  of  this  wine  was  absorbed 
by  the  English  markets. 

The  Port  wine  as  then  consumed  was 
not,  however,  like  the  Port  wine  of  com- 
merce of  the  present  day.  It  was  entirely 
natural;  in  fact,  it  was  as  like  as  possible 
to  very  stout  claret.  In  this  latter  wine, 
even  then  well  made,  there  has  been  rela- 
tively little  improvement  in  its  vinification; 
but  the  vinification  of  Port  wine  has  been 
completely  altered,  and  hence  the  produce 
is  so  different  from  what  our  forefathers 
used,  not  to  say  abused,  when  at  one  sitting 
a  man  could  dispose  of  two  or  even  three 
bottles  without  even  putting  on  a  crooked 
boot." 

The  Port  wine  in  its  early  form  gave  the 
French  claret  on  the  English  market  such  a 
beating,  that  for  more  than  fifty  years 
polite  society  would  drink  nothing  but 
Port,  and  claret  was  so  thoroughly  out  of 
fashion,  that  it  maintained  itself  only  in 
Scotland;  in  an  English  hostelry  none  but 
Port  wine  would  bo  kept,  claret  becoming 
almost  unknown,  and  indeed  forming  the 
laughing-stock  among  wines. 

This  vantage  position  was  still  more 
solidly  secured  for  Port  by  the  Methuen 
treaty,  in  the  middla  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  gave  Portuguese  wines  the 
advantage  of  a  cheaper  entrance  duty  into 
Great  Britain  than  any  other  wines  pro- 
duced in  the  world.  This  advantage  no 
longer  exists. 

Gradually  the  style  of  Port  wine  has 
changed  from  the  big  stout  dinner  wine  of 
former  periods  to  a  rich  potent  after  dinner 
wine.  Of  the  former,  large  potations  could 
be  taken  with  impunity;  of  the  latter  three 
or  four  glasses  is  the  outside  that  should  be 
indulged  in  at  one  sitting;  the  one  possibly 
more  digestive  and  more  nutritious,  but 
the  other,  our  present  Port,  decidedly  more 
pleasant,  more  generous,  more  elevating, 
and  more  suitable  to  the  general  taste  of 
the  day. 

Port  wine  of  the  present  generation 
should  not  be  too  sweet  nor  too  strong;  it 
should  be  a  "juste  milieu.'' 

As  the  Port  wine  style  varies  from  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers  to  the  present 
time,  so  does  it  also  vary  from  the  time  of 
our  fathers.  These  latter  worthies  liked  it 
dark  and  strong,  rather  than  ruby  and 
mellow;  we  of  the  present  generation  like 
it  mostly  as  follows:  First  of  all,  good  value; 
supposing  that  essential  condition  secured, 
then  we  like  it  of  a  fine  light  ruby  color, 
indicative  of  having  a  ten-years  age  in 
wood;  then  it  should  first  taste  fruity,  and 
leave  off  with  a  dry  but  not  hot  farewell. 

What  we  have  described  above  is  what 
we  should  in  business  parlance  call  a  fair 
all-round  Port,  suitable  for  a  public  bar  or 
hotel,  at  a  popular  price  per  glass;  but  if 
after  dinner  or  luncheon  we  want  just  one 
or  two  glasses  of  something  superior,  then 
we  should  ask  for  a  tawny  wine — which 
means  a  wine  which  ten  years  ago  would 
have  shown  the  light  ruby  color  alluded  to 
above,  but  which  now  nas  through  age  got 
somewhat  lighter  and  browner.  For  such 
wine  we  desire  to  meet  with  about  the  same 
thing  on  the  palate  as  described  above, 
only  the  flavor  should  be  more  condensed : 
you  should  taste  more  vinous  ethers,  as  it 
were,  more  concentration  of  vinosity,  more 
age,  and  the  farewell  should  be  nutty,  and 
engage  to  a  further  repetition.  On  no  ac- 
count should  the  taste  of  sugar  remain  on 
the  palate.  This  to  our  mind  is  an  indica- 
tion of  sophistication;  pure  and  well-fer- 
mented Port  wines  all  show  a  nutty  fare- 
well, and  are  eminently  intended  for  after- 
meal  wines,  their  digestive  power  being 
very  striking. 


•Translation  of  "Sohiefen  Stiefel"  (German.) 
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SAX  mAlifClSCO   MEBCHAOT!. 


February  15,  1885 


NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS. 


Per  P.  H.  S.  S.  Co.'s  Str.  Colliiia.  Jaiinarj'  31,  1885. 


TO    NEW    YORK. 


SIIIPI'BRS. 


TACKAOBS  AND  CONTENTS. 


S  W  S  li  Uo.,  New  \iilk. . 

H  Smith,  New  York 

K&  F,  New  Vork 


T  M,  Boston 

B  b  *  Co.,  New  York 

L  S,  New  York 

M  L,  New  York 

C  F  &  Co.,  New  York 

G  F,  New  York 

A  V,  New  York 

A,  in  diamond.  New  Y'ork, 

J  S,  Paterson 

O  R,  Holioken 

M  L.  New  York 

A  K,  New  York 

E  H&  J,  New  York 

A  S,  Piiiladelphia  

O  H,  Newark 

J  S,  New  York 

JS,  New  Y'ork 


C&E,  New  York 

F,  in  diamond,  lirookI}'n.. 

B,  in  diamond,  Brooklyn . . 

G,  in  diamond,  xew  York  . 
F,  in  diamond,  New  York  . 
P,  in  diamond,  New  York  . 

A  B,  New  York 

Bj  in  diamond.  New  Y'ork. 


K,  in  diamonil.  New  York., 
M,  in  diamond.  New  York., 
G,  in  diamond.  New  Y'ork. 

C  Frodich,  Philadelphia. ... 


D  Hausnian,  New  York 

Duguesne  Club,  Pittfibursr 

L,  in  diamond,  Philadelphia. , 

M,  in  diamond,  Philadelphia. , 

D  Taylor,  Pennsylvania 

C  V  Co.,  New  York 

G  G  C  &  Son,  Washington. . . . 
W  K  B,  Wasliinstton 


J  H  M,  Washington 

LF  M,  New  York 

i  M  B&Cc,  New  York. 
F  &  Co. ,  New  Y'ork 


S  W  &  B  Co.,  New  Y'ork 

WW  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

G&M,  New  York 

J  A  L  &  Sons,  Cleveland 

T,  in  diamond.  New  Y'ork.... 
A  VCo.,  New  York 


M  Teieh,  Baltimore  . 
£  Balbaeh,  Newark  . 


JS,  New  York.... 
K  &  F,  New  York 


Kuh.er  >^  Frohl.n^  . .  . 
Williams, Uimond  &  Co 
Kohler  &  Frohiing 


Dresel  &  Co 

BUrevlusJt  Co 


Lachman  &  Jacobi. 


S  Lachman  &  Co . 


Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 


Kohler  &  Van  Bergen 


Walter,  Schilling  &  Co 


J  Gundlach  &  Co./ 

Kohler  &  Frohliiig. . . . 


ou  barrels  Wine 

-^  hurrels  Brandy  ....... 

IWJ  barrels  Wine 

lU  casks  Wine 

<>  barri-ls  Wine 

'il.'i  liarrels  Wine 

f(0  liarreis  Wine 

2n  barrels  Wine 

10  barr«-ls  Wine 

I.')  barrels  Wine 

'25  barrels  Wine 

17  barrels  Wine 

■Jo  barrels  VN'ine 

10  1  a'rels  Wine 

2.5  barrels  Wine 

lO  barrels  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Brandy 

1  harrel  Brandy 

3  barrels  Wine 

3  pipes  Wine  

30  barrels  Wine 

1  ban  el  Brandy 

2  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

2.5  barrels  Wine 

.5  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

n  half  puncheons  Wine. 

4  barrels  Wine 

4  half  barrels  Brandy. . . 

30  harrels  Wine 

2.5  barrels  Wine 

2;5  barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine 

2  eases  Wine 

13  casks  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine. 

15  barrels  Wine 

3  casks  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

Hi  barrel  Wine 

5  c-usks  Wine 

4  barrels  vVine 

6  puncheons  Wine 

19  b.irrels  Wine 

2  octaves  Branny, . . . 

10  barrels  Wine .*. 

(i  casks  Wine 

10  puncheons  Wine 

00  oarrels  Wine 

60  barrels  Wine 

.50  barrels  Wine 

5  casks  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  octave  Brandy 

1  octave  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  ©f  Wine . . . 
'I'otal  amount  of  Brandy 


24i)ti 

2i..,S 

837i» 
•2fy2 

asoti 

1184 
601 
72.5 

1230 

851 

12;)() 

400 

1247 

400 

2408 

40 

G9o 

83 

48 

148 

47V 

1300 

40 

04 

47.5 

•1170 

237 

238 

700 

08 

470 

1180 

1180 


170 

20 
10 

1128 

400 
20 

726 
172 


285 

198 

07.5 

920 

f)0 

493 

609 

15,52 

23,5(1 

283 

2350 

500 

48 

27 

27 

221 

23 

954 

50705 
571 


TO  C>:ilITRAI>  AMERICA 


3 'I  a  Co. 
JOB.... 

EK 

H  V 

H  &  Co. . . 

US 

JR 


Williams, Diinond  d(  Co 


B  Oreyfus  &  Co. .. 

Schwartz  Bros 

Parrolt  &  Co 

Bingham  &  Pinto . 


CP. 


C  de  A. 


RH. 

UQ. 
JH.. 

VH. 
SG. 
8H.. 


Montealegre  &  Co. . 


Urmela  &  Urioste. 


0  keys  Wine 

10  packaf^es  Wine. 

60  eases  Wine 

Vii  barrel  Wine  .... 
30  cases  Whiskey . . . 

3  barrels  Wine 

5  CEsen  Wine 

5  ketfs  Wine 

1  ease  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine. 
1  keg  Whiskey 

4  kegs  Wine 

10  ca«es  Wine 

.50  cases  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

6  cases  Wine 

1  bairel  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

4  l-egs  Wine 

1  case  Wine 


a  i.'jii4 

52.-- 

50,50 

1(>5 
4800 
1000 
525 
400 
407 
.520 
371 
520 
205 
408 
248 
983 
42 
217 
180 
108 
117 
3IO 
016 
l(i6 
70 
290 
4  85 
130 
100 

330 

22.5 
205 
670 
505 
6 

180 

40 

lu 

770 

245 

5 
4/5 
129 

52 

160 

125 

420 

.500 

110 

300 

261 

931 

1412 

1418 

11T8 

336 

48 

67 

27 

199 

213 

811 

«323o,{ 
1327 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  30  cases. 


TO    PAjrAMA. 


AO  . 

'. ILiiieiithal  &  Oo 

(m)  case-s  Whiskey 

'ixil 

<i8 

00 

Total  amount  of  Whinkey,  60  cases 

4m 

TO    MEXICO. 


BH |W  A  Pratt. 


|7  kegs  Wine, | 


70| 


Total,  62,032  gallons,  valued  at  $35,615. 

Jauuary   1885,  total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers,  153,332  gals,  valued  at  $91,804. 

January   1884,  total  shipments  Viy  Panama  steamers,    01,300  gals,  valued  at  $56,18'.'. 


Schenck's  Wine     Hose. 

An  Extra  fine  quality  of  Euhber  Hose,  manufactured 

EXPRESSLY     FOR      USB     IN    WINERIES,    ETC. 

A  trial  is  asked  and  satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
VV  .  T-  "3r.  So]3.eZl.ClS.y  36  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association. 

55  LIBERTY  STREET.  NEW  YOKK, 

Incorporated   Under  the  Laws  of  the   State  of  New  York- 
Largest  Assessment  Association  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

-^sijsots^  O'.^xx.  Xst,  X885:   $-^00,000.00 

$  100,000,00  Invested  tn'U,  S.  Bonds,  in  Trust  for  our  Mennbers  and  De- 
posited with  the  Insurance  Depa«tment  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

EDWARD  B.  HAKPEK,  Pieestijent.  F.   T.   BKAMAN,  Skcketaby. 

CHARLES  B.  BISSELL,  Tke.vsurek. 

Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York— whicli  hjis-nssets  of  $16,000,000— 
Trustees  of  Reserve  Fund  Account. 

SIO,OQO    Life    Insurance  for  $50;       $5,G0O  for    SSO. 


OUR    PILLARS    OF    STRENGTH. 

7^i/Rf— Grade  1  nssessments.  so  that  the  youn;r  Jitid  the.  oUi  will  pay  their  exact  proportion,  and  only  as  the 
same  shall  be  rtquiitd. 

Second— A  Rtnerve  Fund,  so  that  the  permanency  of  the  Aa«ociation  is  ^'iiaranteed. 

Third  ~A  careful  Mediral  Exannnation,  so  that  only  the  lualthy  ean  beconje  nicnihcrs,  thus  insuring  a  low 
mortality. 

Fourth—The  Tontine  System,  so  that  old  members  will  reach  a  point  where  no  further  payments  will  be  re- 
quired.    New  members  will  endeavnr  to  reach  this  point  by  being  persistent  in  thtir  payments. 

Fijth—liy-  p]ai;injf  the  Trust  Funds  beyond  the  coiitiol  of"  the  Officers  and  Directors,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
saniucan  be  iwed  in  payiny  exorbitant  falaries  or  expenses,  or  mi^appropiated  or  eorru^itily  handled  by  them. 

Sixth— An  open  LcOyer  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  Associaiion  may  alAays  be  known  to  the  members. 

No  Assoiriatioii  presentintr  these  combined  features  has  ever  failed  in  the  history  of  insurance.  No  p'an  of 
inhurance  ever  ptesenttd  to  the  public  has  such  a  universal  hold  of  the  luarts  cf  the  peojle  and  has  tieen  so 
unanimously  accepted  as  a  sound  biisis  ior  permanent  protetition  to  the  insured,  as  that  adopted  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  thiti  Assojiation. 

AssesHiiieiiC   for  3  Yenr»,  at  Afse  3S,  ^\aH  Only   M-95  for  eaeli  1000. 

This  Association  is  to-day  composed  of  over  twenty-six  thousand  leading  men,  such  as   Bankers.  Editors, 

Merchants,  lawyers.  Professors  of  our  '"olleges,  Ck'rtfymen,  Jlanufacturers,  United  States  and  State  Senators, 

Chiefs  of  our  Government  Departments,  and    others,"  all   united  together  for  the  protection  of  th^ir  faniilite, 

upon  a  common-sense  }>lan,  eueli  men.ber  contribntiujf  the  exact  amount  re(|uircd  for  the  prottction  affortJed, 

Our  KiiNiiioNH  in  Force  at  tlie  Knd  of  tlie  Tear  is  ^110,000.000. 

The  assessments  for  death  claims  per  year,  for  the  past  three  years,  have  been,  at  tht'  averajre  age  of  r!5,  but 
S-4.55  p<r  thousand  dollars  insurance,  while  alt  of  cur  death  claims  have  been  paid  in  full  when  due;  while  at 
the  samea^'e,  the  usual  rates  uridcr  the  old  system  are  stiG.50  per  year,  or  §79.50  for  the  three  years  on 
each  oue  thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  showing  a  saviii:;  to  our  members  by  upwards  of  05  PER  CENT. 

TRUST    COMPANY    AS    TRUSTEE- 

The  B'^ard  of  Directors  within  the  year  have  also  vselected  the  Central  Trust  Co..  of  New  York,  to  act  as 
trustees  of  our  lleserve  Fund  of  wliich  Mr.  Henry  v\  Spaulding  is  Preftident,  and  the  Hob.  Joseph  Olcott,  late 
Oouiptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  Vice-President.  The  contract  made  by  the  Trust  Co.  places  the 
funila  of  the  lieserve  Fund  beyond  the  control  of  the  management  of  this  Association,  yet  retaining  a  contin- 
gent supervision  to  prevent  peculation  from  other  scurcea.  The  Central  Trust  (.'o.  has  a  cash  capitiJ  and 
surp'usf.f  S'2.000,000,with  assets  exceeding  $10,000,000;  thus  all  conceivable  safeguards  have  been  thrown 
around  the  affairs  of  this  Association. 

OPINIONS    OF    ACTUARIES. 

Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  received  written  opinions  from  tlie  great  Actuaries  of  our  country,  Hon. 
Elizur  Wright  and  Mr.  Sheplicrd  Honiatis,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  natiy  other  e<iualiy  reliable  Actuaries  and 
Life  Insui-ance  Commissioiiers.  In  every  case  the  report  has  been  that  our  system  is  correct,  and  our  Associa- 
tion will  he  a  permanent  and  useful  institution . 

TWO    SYSTEMS    ANALYZED. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  systems  of  Life  Insurance  in  exifitcnce  today.  The  one  is  known  as  the  Leve 
Prehiium  systeip:  the  other  is  known  as  the  Assessment  system. 

ASSESSMENT    SYSTEM. 

The  Assessment  system  requires 'the  members  to  provide  for  their  losses  as  they  occur.  It  admits  of  the 
insured  being  the  custodian  of  their  own  money  until  it  is  absolutely  needed;  and  its  own  weak  point,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  experience  of  th*!  post  is  a  lack  of  co-hesiveness,  which  has  been  fully  provided  against  under 
tiie  Reserve  Fund  system  of  this  Association. 

LEVEL    PREMIUM    SYSTEM. 

The  Levtl  premium  system  requires  the  membet^^  to  provide  for  the  losses  before  they  occur.  To  de- 
termine the  proper  amount  to  be  collected  in  advance,  they  have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  American 
Exi>erience  Mortality  Table.  The  correctness  of  this  table  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  That  it,  with  the  mter- 
est  on  the  excess  of  paymentsare  the  only  elements  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  cost  of  life  insurance, 
is  a  disputed  question  to  say  the  least. 

Otir  rates  are  hane.d  on,  actual  and  n  t  assumed  mortalUift  as  is  the  'case  uith  the  Level  Premium 
Companies^  which  require  in  advance,  three  tiuies  the  actual  cost  of  insurance. 

Perfect  Security— A  certificate  in  this  Association  is  as  reliable  as  a  Government  Bond. 

CALL  ON  OR  ADDRESS 

General  Agent  Mutual  Keserve  Fund  Life   Association, 

314  9I»iit!fonipr.v  Street,  8.  F. 


(Room  10.1 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 


■  MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE  - 


CELEBRATED    CUBE    SUGAR, 

SUPPLIES  ONLY  EXPORTERS  AND  THE  JOBBING  TRADE. 


This  Company  manufactures  all  the  Grades  of  HARD  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND 
SYRUPS.  Special  attention  given  to  the  making  and  packing  of  Loaf  Sugar  for  ex- 
portation. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE,  President. 

208     <'AI.IF4»IC\-IA     STREET. 


J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 

H    O    IE*    S   >     A    S1'ECIAI.TY- 


Shipping  and   Commission. 

Liberul  advances  on  conai^nnients. 
302   California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGbR  OF   "WINES    AND    SPIRITS 

(Established  ISdI.I 

OFFICE— 323    FROIVT    STREET. 

Ban  Francisco. 


m 
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SAy   rRAXOISCO    MEKOHAi^T. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

O  JB^  J^  1  C  JEi    asi'7    IMC  .A.  H.  I^  DE3  T    S  O?  X=L  £2  3E3  O? 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


VIEW  FEOM  SAN    FIIA.NCISCO  BAY 


-MANUKAOTUKKri  THK  FOLLOWING  GRADES  OF- 


SUGAR    AND    STRUF: 


vA)  Pent  CUBE  SUGAR  in  barrels  andbags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barreU 

Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 

Dry  GRVlNULiTSD  SU5AR  in  birroU 

Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


xS^^U 


For  all  kinds 


»SiSt^'' 


GOLDEN  C  in  barrels 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALF  BARREL,  X  oentmore 
BOXES,  Yt  cent  more 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half  barrels. 
Do.    in  5'gallon  kegs]  ] 
Do.      in  tins,  I'gallonJ  each 


The  ProductsoftheCalifprnia  Sugar  Refinery  are  euaranteed  ab sol uteiiyi  pure  andTfree -from  all  Cherricalsand 
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SAK   rEANOISOO   MERCHANT. 


February  13,  1885 


ISSUED  FORTNIGHTLY  ON   FRIDAY  MORNINO  BY 

CHARLES    R.    BITCKLAND. 

Eilltor  aiKl  Pi-oprletor. 

Office,  323  Front  street Postofflce  Box,  2366 

TEEMS— PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year T 83  00 

One  copy  six  months 176 

lacluding  city  delivery.  United  States,  or  Canadian 
Postaife. 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 
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CLOVERDALE,  Sonoma  Co J.  A.  CCRRIE 

VHP<!vn  i     H-  C.  WARNER, 

**'*^'*" 1  Golden  Rule  Bazaar 

OEYSERVILLE,  Sonoma  Co D.  LIPPO 

HEALDSBURG,  Sonoma  Co A.  BALTZELL 

LOS  ANGELES      C.W.COLLINS 

SANTA  ROSA C.  A.  WRIGHT 

SONOMA JOHfj  R.  ROBINSON 

SI'.  HELENA E.  A.  BKL'CK,  Newa  Agent 

WINDSOR,  Sonoma  Co LI.NDSAY  &  WELCH 

HONOLULU  J.  M.  OAT,  Jr.  &  Co 


FRIDAY FEBKUAEY  13,  1885 


RECUU^riTIUK. 


Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Mekchant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

«»fficial. 

Frksno,  Cal.,  April  5,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  Merchant,  —  Dear  Sir:  Below 
iq  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

Resolved — That  this  Association  recognize  the  San 
Francisco  Merchant  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aole  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
takeil  more  than  ouiinary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  a;,^ree  to  trive  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  that  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

Moreover,  we  sugj^cst  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  a^ricult'iral  implements  and  other  merchandise 
who  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  their  jfoods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturists  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Merchant  on  a  sound  footing,  by  giving  it  a 
la^c  share  of  tneir  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
San  Francisco  Mkrcuant  for  past  favors. 

C.  F.  Risos,  Secretary. 


JOUBNAI^IMTIC     MERIT. 

ProiMKsed    Nominations  for    President 
aud  Vice-President. 

A  warm  friend  of  the  S.  F.  Merchant 
writes  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ardent 
support  to  viticulture  and  horticulture 
given  by  the  proprietor  ef  this  paper  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Executive  Viti- 
cultural Officer,  "our  subscribers  will  be 
compelled  to  urge  our  nomination  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.''  As  Wetmore  is  an  old 
journalist  we  feel  proud  that  at  least  one 
voter  in  the  United  States  should  recognize 
the  true  worth  of  the  fraternity,  though 
prospects  of  success  appear  dim,  very  dim, 
in  fact  we  may  say  dimned  dim.  An 
offer  from  our  friend,  of  a  homestead  lot  in 
a  Southern  county,  we  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cept.   Next  ? 


To  graft  grape  vines  on  to  wild  stock  is  a 
good  investment,  even  if  there  were  no 
phylloxera,  for,  so  grafted,  they  will  bear 
earlier  and  more  heavily.  Coates  &  Tool 
of  Napa  offer  No.  1  stock  at  very  low 
prices.  See  their  new  advertisement  on 
page  122  in  this  issue. 


The  sweetest  white  grapes  are  the  best 
from  which  to  make  grape  syrup,  as  they 
contain  the  largest  quantity  of  coudenstd 
Bugar  or  syrup. 


OVB   TRADE    WITH    TREATY   SEEK. 
INO    COUKTBIES. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department  does  a  good  worl^  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  a  limit 
to  the  service  it  has  already  done  to  the 
country  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
information  it  classifies  and  presents  in 
concise  tabular  form.  The  last  September 
report  of  this  department  is  especially  valu- 
able. It  covers  a  very  wide  range  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  subjects,  and 
merits  more  than  "ordinary  attention.  In 
regard  to  the  proposed  Keciprocity  treaties 
Mr.  Nimmo  presents  the  commercial  feat- 
ures of  the  case  with  great  precision,  ond 
whatever  determination  Congress  may  reach 
it  cannot  plead  ignorance  or  defective  in- 
formation. The  statistics  before  us  show 
exactly  the  status  of  the  United  States  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  countries  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  ratify  treaties  of 
trade  and  reciprocity,  as  well  as  with  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 

The  merchandise  imports  for  the  last 
September  quarter  aggregated  $157,100,197 
against  $166,735,075  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1883.  The  export  value  of 
domestic  merchandise  in  the  September 
quarter,  1884.  was  $159,828,538  contrasted 
with  $165,160,754;  in  the  September  quarter 
of  1883.  The  bulk  of  this  export  trade 
was  done  with  British  countries  in  British 
bottoms,  which  shows  the  inter-depen- 
dence of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Our  merchandise  imports  from  Mexico, 
one  of  the  treaty  seeking  countries,  in  the 
last  financial  year,  were  $9,016,486;  exports 
of  domestic  products  in  the  same  period 
$11,089,603.  We  likewise  imported  $13,- 
015,901  in  coin  and  bullion  from  Mexico 
during  ^tho  financial  year  ended  June  30, 
1884,  and  exported  thereto  $335,635  in 
specie.  The  balance  was  therefore  largely 
in  our  favor  on  the  year's  transactions. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  has  also  negotiated  a 
Reciprocity  treaty  with  Central  America, 
that  is  with  Guatemala,  etc.  Now  in  the 
last  financial  year  the  United  States  ex- 
ported $3,064,798  domestic  merchandise 
and  $113,055  foreign  goods  to  all 
the  Central  American  States,  import- 
ing therefrom  $6,161,227.  Our  coin 
imports  aggregated  $88,308  and  our 
coin  exports  totaled  $123,722.  The 
balance  therefore  on  the  past  year's  trade 
with  the  Central  American  States  was 
against  this  country. 

Cuba  aud  Porto  Kico  are  to  be  covered 
by  the  Spanish  treaty.  We  exported  $10,- 
562,880  domestic  merchandise  to  Cuba  in 
the  year  ended  June  30th,  1884,  and  $2,- 
246,736  to  Porto^Kico,  making  a  total  ex. 
port  of  $12,809,616.  plus  $347,873  of  foreign 
manufactures.  Our  merchandise  imports 
from  these  islands  were.  $64,071,953.  The 
trade  balance  against  us  therefore  was  $51,- 
262,337.  The  coin  and  bullion  imports 
from  Cuba  aud  Porto  Kico  amoituted  to 
$5,285,293  in  the  same  twelve-month  and 
the  exports  to  $5,385,843. 

Hayti  is  another  of  the  more  highly 
favored  nations,  and  its  consumption  of 
American  products  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $2,761,638,  and  of  foreign  products 
bought  in  America,  $34,959.  We  likewise 
sent  to  Hayti  in  the  same  year  $138,538  in 
sptioie.  Our  imports  were  $2,389,173  in 
msrchaudise  and  $160,028  in  coin.  The 
balance  in  our  favor  on  the  year  was  there- 
fore about  $450,000.    Saa  Domingo  is  a 


"Colored  Republic,"  located  in  the  neit 
field  to  the  "Black  Republic''  of  Hayti, 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  also  de- 
sires to  reciprocate  with  America.  We  ex- 
ported to  San  Domingo,  all  told,  last  fiscal 
year,  $1,402,609,  of  which  nearly  one- 
twelfth  was  coin,  and  we  imported  $1,- 
486,460,  so  the  trade  may  be  called  level. 

England  would  like  the  British  West 
Indies  to  participate  with  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  in  the  advantages  of  an  open  Ameri- 
can market,  and  for  that  reason  so  also 
would  Great  Britain  itself.  Our  exports  to 
the  British  West  Indies  in  the  year  under 
review  was  $8,907,365,  of  which  $296,070 
represented  foreign  merchandise  and  about 
$60,000  was  in  specie.  Our  imports  on 
the  year  were  $10,184,863,  the  coin  and 
bullion  in  this  total  being  $393,247.  In 
round  figures  there  was  a  balance  against 
us  on  the  year's  trade  of  $1,200,000. 

As  Hawaii  is  a  treaty  power  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allude  to  it  specifically  in  this 
connection,  nor  indeed  should  it  be  so  con- 
sidered. Hawaii  is  practically  American 
territory.  The  capital  invested  in  its  plan- 
tations and  business  is  American.  Its  com- 
merce is  carried  in  American  vessels,  its 
supplies  are  drawn  from  America,  and  to 
America  it  naturally  looks  for  a  market  for 
its  produce. 


CITBA'll    TRIie    POSITION. 


Upon  Consular  authority  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  economical  and  commercial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  island  of  Cuba,  from 
1881  down  to  the  beginning  of  1884,  have 
taken  such  an  unfavorable  shape,  that, 
without  exaggeration,  general  ruin  may  be 
predicted.  Any  single  one  of  the  several 
causes  of  decay  would  be  sufficient  to  stop 
the  forward  development  of  the  island. 
The  civil  war  of  ten  years,  the  high  rate  of 
labor  after  emancipating  the  slaves,  aud, 
chiefly,  the  retrocession  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, these  three  are  the  main  causes  o; 
the  impending  disaster.  Colonial  sugar,  as 
is  known,  has  received  a  shock 
from  the  competition  of  the  beet- 
root industry,  which  enjoys  each  year 
greater  perfection  and  facilities  in  manu- 
facture. This  reason  compels  the  Cuban 
sugar  planters  to  stop  producing,  bacause 
it  does  not  pay.  Five-sixths  of  the  export 
of  Cuba  is  sugar.  This  explains  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis  in  1884.  Those 
signs  of  wealth  that  formerly  struck  the 
visitor  to  the  island,  owed  their  origin  to 
the  sugar  industry.  At  present  the  Europ- 
ean markets  are  virtually  closed  to  Cuban 
sugar.  In  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe 
the  production  of  sugar  has  ceased  com- 
pletely, in  that  of  Cuba  it  is  strongly 
affected,  and  iu  Santa  Clara  it  is  near  its 
cessation,  The  public  dues  on  sugar  pro- 
duction consist  of  two  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits  of  a  plantation,  six  per  cent  muni- 
cipal dues,  and  the  export  duty  of  about 
$4  per  bocoy  of  1,400  pounds.  The  duty  is 
estimated  equal  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  net 
value.  From  1874  to  1883  the  production 
of  sugar  shrunk  from  681,000  tons  to  460,- 
397  tons;  the  export,  from  617,397  tons  to 
408,225  tons;  that  to  the  United  States 
from  481,841  tons  to  389,215  tons,  and  to 
other  countries  from  135,815  to  19,040  tons. 
The  decline  of  production  from  1883  to 
1884  was  equal  to  22  per  cent.  The  public 
press  advises  a  change  from  sugar  produc- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  coffee. 
But  this  would  involve  the  inutility  of 
machinery  and  plant  of  abont  oae  thousand 
sugar  establishments, 


ANOTHER    EITTEE    JOB. 


Mr.  French   has  introduced   a  bill  "  to3 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers,  ] 
licensing  steam  engineers,  and  for  the  bet-ij 
ter  protection  and  security  of  life  and  prop-J 
erty   in   the   State  of  California.' '     It  hasi 
all   the  ear-marks  of  apolitical  job.    If  it 
should  become  law  it  will    provide   pay-     < 
ing  billets  for  a  crowd  of  hungry  politicians,"  f 
and  subject  citizens  and  others  using  steam 
power  to  trouble  and  inconvenience  as  well 
as  laying   them    under    heavy    pecuniary  j 
obligations   to   the  officials  to  be  appointed] 
under  the   bill.     If  it  were  a  local  regula- 
tion we  might  uot|so'strenuously  protest,! 
but  as  it  applies  to  the  entire  State  we  enterj 
our  emphatic  protest  against  its  enactmen^ 
in  its  present  shape.     Granted  that  the  in-J 
spection  of  steam  boilers  is  now  performed 
in  a  perfunctory  manner  or  not  at  all,  that 
is  no  justification  for   Mr.   French's  "little! 
bill,"  which  contains  a  few  good  points  and  j 
many  bad  ones. 

Let  us  state  its  scope  briefly.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Boilers] 
to  reside  in  San  Francisco;  the  Inspector! 
may  appoint  one  clerk  and  as  many  deput-j 
ies"as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out" 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  One  deputy 
may  act  for  two  or  more  counties,  but  this 
is  discretionary  with  the  Inspector,  whose 
patronage  would  surpass  that  of  our  County 
Clerk,  Tax  Collector,  or  Assessor,  and 
Supervisors  combined.  The  Inspector  and 
his  deputies  shall  be  mechanical  engineers, 
and  no  man  will  be  permitted  to  run  a 
steam  boiler  without  a  license  from  the  In- 
spector or  his  deputy.  Once  a  year  every 
owner  of  a  stationary  or  portable  steam 
boiler  must  teport  in  writing  to  the  In- 
spector or  his  deputy,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  inspect  said  boiler  and  all  apparatus 
and  appliances  connected  therewith  If 
the  location  of  a  steam  boiler  is  not  report- 
ed the  owner  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50, 
and  if  it  should  not  be  ready  for  inspection 
at  the  time  specified  for  that  purpose,  the 
owner  shall  pay  the  expense  of  the  In- 
spector in  addition  to  the  fees.  Should  the 
Inspector  not  be  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  the  steam  boiler,  etc.,  he  is  empowered 
to  employ  two  practical  engineers  who 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
which  board  shall  direct  what  changes  or 
alterations  are  needed,  and  these  must  be 
made  by  the  owner  under  a  penalty  of  $50 
a  day  until  the  work  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  examining  engineers  are  en- 
titled to  $5  per  day  or  part  of  day  while  so 
engageci,  plus  expenses.  An  owner  may 
appeal  to  the  Inspector  against  the  decision 
of  the  examining  board,  and  that  function- 
ary may,  at  his  discretion,  order  another 
examination,  that  is,  he  may  double  up  the 
expenses.  A  fee  of  $5  is  to  be  charged 
for  each  boiler  inspected;  engineers  shall 
pay  $2  each  for  their  license  and  $1  a  year 
anually  for  renewal.  The  Inspector  shall 
be  paid  $2,000  a  year,  and  the  clerk  and 
deputies  $1,500  a  year  each,  in  addition  to 
office  rent  and  travelling  ixpjnses.  This 
statement  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  a 
big  job  in  the  French  bill.  Owners  of  boil- 
ers should  protest  in  time. 


The  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
to  exempt  growing  trees  and  vines  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  their  planting,  as 
amended,  has  passed  to  its  third  reading 
and  will  probably  pass  both  houses. 


Los  Angeles  has  progressed  another  step 
by  the  publication  of  a  monthly  trade 
journal. 


February  13,  1885 
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EI^RCTKIFYINO     WIWES. 

Electrifying  wines  and  liquors  is  a  sub- 
ject of  some  interest  to  our  readers,  be- 
oiiuse  the  process  has  been  taken  hold  of 
by  Californiftus.  We  have  repeatedly 
given  in  our  columns  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons in  Europe  who  are  occupied  in  ex- 
perimenting with  electricity  on  liquids,  or 
know  of  results  of  such  experiments.  We 
follow  the  matter  up  and  give  subjoined 
the  newest  statements  of  Mr.  G  Boude- 
ville  of  Paris: 

"We  separate  the  effect  of  electrifica- 
tion of  wines  from  that  of  spirits.  Being 
sceptical  as  to  results  on  wines,  we  are 
more  inclined  to  belief  in  the  matter  of 
alcohol,  on  which  the  electric  fluid  has 
acted.  Let  us  examine  the  case  of  spirits 
from  beet  roots,  potatoes  and  grain.  The 
distillation  of  these  substances  has  always 
been  a  difficult  one.  To  render  the  spirits 
distilled  from  them  serviceable,  their  taste 
and  smell  ought  to  be  neutral.  Many 
systems  of  disinfecting  them  have  been 
proposed.  Rectification  in  columns,  ani- 
mal, wood,  and  charco:iI  oxj'dizing  mater- 
ials. To  these  well  known  ones  electrify- 
ing is  added.  The  idea  of  applying  elec- 
tricity ou  wines  is  not  a  California  id -a.  In 
1880  patents  were  taken  in  France  for  puri- 
fication of  phlegmns  and  alcohols  by  elec- 
tric currents.  Vanille  in  water  loses  its 
flavor  under  the  iuftiiencj  of  the  electric 
current.  Vanille  added  to  spirit  experiences 
the  same  eft'ect,  even  more  rapidly.  The 
question  of  practical  appUcation  for  disin 
fecting  alcohols  in  a  similar  manner  is  un- 
dsr  active  action .  Some  years  ago  a  sys- 
tem was  established  for  reducing  the  alde- 
hydes, ethylics,  propylactics,  amylics  and 
entylics  by  hydrogens,  using  elemants  of 
piles  of  zinc  and  copper,  essentially  electro- 
genie,  upon  which  th(^  crude  phlegms  were 
directed  and  then  subjected  to  a  double 
electrization  by  a  dynamo-electiic  Siemen'g 
machine.  Under  the  influence  of  the' cur- 
rent the  water  contained  in  the'phlegms  is 
decomposed  and  oxygen  disengaged  which 
burns  all  the  mutters  of  impure  flavor  and 
taste,  which  at  the  first  disinfection  by 
c'hlor-hydric  acid  could  not  be  quite  elimin- 
ated in  the  electrification  apparatus.  This 
method  has  shown  itself  very  effective  in 
beet-root  alcohol.  But  it  seems  that  there 
it  rests  and  electi'ization  has  not  as  favor- 
able an  effect  on  other  spirits.  It  appears 
evident  that  electricity  acts  blindly,  taking 
away  all  strange  savor,  good  as  well  as  bad.' 
Thus  we  do  not  believe  in  Ihe  possibility, 
as  yet,  of  ameliorating  grape  brandies, 
rums,  and  all  liquors  in  general,  which  are 
good  and  valuable  because  the  essences 
which  are  proper  to  them  and  condition 
their  quality  are  well  and  regularly  devel- 
oped.'' 


CAI.IFORNIA    WI:NE    MHIP.VKNTii. 


The  State  Harbor  Commission  was  con- 
stituted in  1863,  and  since  then  it  has 
raised,  in  twenty-one  years,  $6,790,249.73, 
being  taxes  on  shij^ping  and  commerce. 
The  ostensible  object  of  creating  this  State 
Commission  was  to  raise  a  revenue  from 
the  harbor  to  construct  five  miles  of  sea- 
wall. Less  than  one  mile  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000  per 
mile,  so  that  even  at  this  exorbitant  rate  of 
cost  only  13  per  cent  of  the  harbor  revenue 
has  gone  into  permanent  improvements. 
The  balance  of  87  per  cent  has  been  paid 
in  salaries  and  lost  through  official  defalca- 
tions. Is  it  not  time  to  abolish  the  State 
Harbor  Board  and  transfer  its  duties  to  the 
municipal  government  of  San  Francisco  ? 


We  intend  to  publish,  from  time  to  time, 
statistics  of  the  shipments  of  California 
wines  to  Eastern  and  foreign  ports,  both  by 
rail,  steamer  and  sailing  vessel.  Owing  to 
the  delay  in  obtaining  some  of  the  neces- 
sary returns  we  are  unable  to  give  the  ship- 
ments of  each  month  as  promptly  as  could 
be  desired.  However  we  make  a  com- 
mencement, and  hope  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain valuable  information  for  future  com- 
pilations which  will  enable  us  to  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  quantity  of  California 
wines  that  are  yearly  shipped  out  of  the 
State. 

By    Rnil,    November    1884. 


CALIFORNIA    PRUNES. 


rilUM 

U.  P.  R.  K. 
Gallons. 

6,493 
1,429 
3,018 
1,089 
154 

12,183 

S.  P  R.  R 
Gallons. 

169,015 

23,029 

138 

5,043 

308 

187..53.'' 

Totol  No. 
of  (!:allons. 

San  Tr'ncisco. .   .. 

Los  Angeles 

Stockton  

Sacramento 

8an  Joae .          

ToUl      

16.",.508 

24,158 

3,1. Mi 

6,132 

402 

ina.7]« 

By    Hea,    January    1895 

To 

0.1  lots. 

Value. 

2,286 

1,2.35 

480 

480 

478 

448 

291 

40 

2)4 

«2,534 

1,.327 

351 

272    , 

523 

Tahiti    

Victoria,  British  Columbia.... 

272 
409 

87 

Sydney 

20 

By  Panama  line  of  steamers... 

5,7405^ 
153,,332 

5,795 
91.804 

1.59. 072  "4 

97„599 

The  Panama  steamer  shipments  for  Janu- 
ary, 1884,  were  9*, 300  gallons,  valued  at 
$.56,189,  which  shows  an  increase  for  this 
year  of  62,032  gallons  and  in  value  $35,615. 


Raisin    Shipmentfi, 

The  following  are  the  shipments  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins,  made  by  rail  to  Eastern 
points,  in  November,  1884: 


.San  Francisco. . 

Los  Anyeles 

Marysville 

Sacramento.  . . 


C.  P-  R.  K.  S.P.  R.R, 


79,810 

25,940 

23,  .500 

229,570 


54,320 
391,840 

i06,'446 


134,130 

417,780 

23,.500 

336,010 


Totol  No.  ot  pounilsl  358,820  5.52,60<)  911,420 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  largest  ship- 
raenti  ot  raisins  to  the  East,  in  that  month, 
were  from  Los  Angeles,  the  great  raisin 
center,  with  Sacramento  second  and  San 
Francisco  third. 


NOT    FORGOTTEN. 

From  the  Hawaiian  Gazette  we  learn  that 
many  old  Californians  residing  in  Honolulu 
who  were  friends  of  the  late  Henry  C. 
Hoyt,  mai-ine  reporter  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Merchant's  Exchange,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  determined  to  assist  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  deceased.  Such  action, 
on  the  part  of  our  brother  Americans  in 
the  tropical  isles,  tends  to  show  the  bond 
of  feeling  that  so  closely  binds  the  little 
Kingdom  to  the  great  Republic.  The 
Gazette  says:  "  Shipmasters  and  captains 
of  vessels  plying  between  thes,5  islands  and 
San  Francisco  have  been  under  obligations 
to  '  Harry  Hoyt '  for  many  favors.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  little  ones,  and  it  is 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  his  lifelong  labors 
that  the  public,  and  more  especially  the 
mercantile  community,  will  lend  his  little 
ones  a  helping  hand  in  the  hour  of  distress, 
as  from  what  can  be  learned  but  little  re- 
mains for  their  support.  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Oat,  Jr.  &  Co.  have  kindly  consented  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  in  this  city  and  the 
amount  will  be  duly  forwarded  by  the 
Gazette  to  the  family  of  deceased." 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Mebchant  we 
referred  to  the  excellent  prunes  of  the 
Natoma  Water  &  Mining  Company.  They 
comprised  the  following  varieties  :  Golden 
Drop,  Magnum  Bonum,  Gross  Prune, 
Washington,  Hungarian  and  Petite  Prunes. 
The  price  obtainable  here  for  this 
firstrclass  dried  fruit,  almost  equal  in 
quality  to  the  imported  French  table 
prunes,  was  only  four  cents  a 
pound,  consequently  they  were  shipped  to 
Chicago  where  they  sold  readily  at  eight 
cents.  Curiosity  prompted  us  to  enquire, 
at  several  retail  groceries  in  the  city,  the 
price  of  dried  prunes.  We  ascertained  that 
the  regular  market  price  for  ordinary  qual- 
ity, in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
the  very  superior  fruit  of  the  Natoma 
Company,  was  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  or 
two  pounds  for  twenty-five  cents.  Inferior, 
sour  and  very  dry,  shriveled  prunes  can  be 
obtained  for  eight  or  ten  cents  a  pound,  but 
they  are  scarcely  fit  for  consumption.  Here 
is  an  anomaly  that  should  be  regulated. 
First  quality  prunes  can  only  be  sold  by 
the  producer  for  four  cents  a  pound,  yet 
very  ordinary  fruit  costs  the  consumer  from 
eight  to  twelve  cents,  while  the  best  could 
only  be  purchased  at  retail  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  The  merchants 
and  retailers  thus  absorb  sixteen  cents  a 
pound  ou  the  best  quality  of  prunes — the 
difference  between  the  price  offered  the 
Natoma  Company  and  that,  taking  the 
lowest  figure,  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Which  of  the  two  secures  the  lion's  share 
of  the  profit  is  immaterial.  But  it  plainly 
shows  either  that  the  producer  does  not  ob- 
tain his  full  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
fruit  he  raises,  or  that  the  consuming  public 
are  forced  to  pay  extortionate  prices.  The 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  fresh  fruits. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity 
grown  in  California,  fruit  of  the  best  or 
even  good  quality  is  not  obtainable  by  the 
general  public  in  this  market  at  reasonable 
rates.  There  is  still  a  large  market  to  be 
supplied  in  California,  and  with  fair  prices, 
within  the  reach  of  all,  for  good  fruit,  the 
consumption  will  be  doubled. 


The  Legislature  should  prohibit  the  use 
of  foreign  labels  on  native  wines.  It  should 
prohibit  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  chemi- 
cally made  wine,  and  it  should  encourage 
the  sale  of  pure  California  vintages.  Let 
us  have  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
law  covering  these  points,  and  the  State 
will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Legis- 
lature .  Note,  however,  that  in  any  bill  of 
this  kind,  provision  must  be  made  that  the 
informer  shall  receive  half  the  fine,  which 
should  be  heavy,  or  the  law  will  remain  a 
dead  letter. 


A  gentleman,  engaged  in  sugar  planting 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows: I  have  obtained  5%  tons  of  sugar 
to  the  acre  from  my  cane,  and  realized  a 
decent  profit  from  my  investment.  Money 
most  undoubtedly  can  be  made  in  the  sugar 
business  of  this  country;  but  the  successful 
man  is  only  to  be  found  when  he  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it,  and  watches 
with  an  eagle  eye  the  going  to  and  fro  of 
the  dollars  and  cents. 


We  suppose  the  Jjegislature  will  pass  an 
appropriation  act  and  that  provision  will 
be  made,  as  proposed  in  the  estimates,  for 
the  viticultural  and  horticultural  interests 
and  for  silk  culture.  If  the  appropriation 
in  each  case  were  double  the  amount  pro- 
posed it  would  be  better. 


THE      STATE      PRIHOW      AND 
FARMEKS. 


THE 


Fanners  are  interested  in  the  prison 
management  question  for  two  very  strong 
reasons.  First,  the  cost  of  the  State  prison 
at  San  Quentin  and  the  branch  prison  at 
Folsom  is  paid  by  the  tax-payers;  therefore 
an  efficient  and  economical  administration 
will  save  their  pockets.  Second,  they  are 
interested  in  the  successful  operation  of 
the  prison  jute  factory,  which  saved  them 
nearly  a  million  dollars  in  one  year  by 
preventing  a  corner  in  bags,  and  keeping 
the  price  down  against  speculators.  But 
the  present  Board  of  Prison  Directors 
somehow  managed  to  wholly  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  jute  factory.  In  point  of 
fact,  through  the  grossest  mismanagement, 
they  have  wrecked  it;  in  other  words,  ren- 
dered it  unproductive,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  close  up  the  jute  works,  throwing  a 
heavy  loss  upon  the  State  and  playing 
straight  into  the  hands  of  speculators  in 
bags.  This  is  entirely  wrong  and  should 
be  prevented.  The  State  should  raise  all 
the  jute  it  needs  for  manufactures  of  that 
fibre.  The  Prison  Board  may  therefore 
develop  a  new  industry,  encourage  profit- 
able farming,  and  save  wheat  growers 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  California 
farmers  are  therefore  deeply  interested  in 
the  question  of  prison  management,  and  ' 
the  more  they  look  into  the  matter  to 
understand  it  thoroughly  the  better  will  it 
be  for  them. 


Professor  G.  Caruso  cites  historical  data 
which  show  that  all  our  present  enemies 
and  infirmities  of  the  vine  were  known  in 
past  ages.  The  ancient  Greeks  knew 
"  veimiculus  vites  commedens, "  called  by 
the  Komans,  voluera,  volvox  and  convol- 
vulus, being  Khynchites  betuUti  of  our 
time.  Strabo  mentions  Phteir,  supposed 
by  many  scientists  to  have  been  our  phyl- 
loxera. Also  a  white  floury  coccus,  de- 
scribed as  Dactylopius  vitis.  Theophrastus 
speaks  of  a  kind  of  "  web  "  injuring  vines, 
which  will  have  been  oidium.  The  prophet 
Amos  speaks  of  a  worm  that  destroys  the 
vine.  Moses  saying  in  Deuteronomy: 
Devastabilus  vermilus,  is  interpreted  by 
Planchon  as  referring  to  phylloxera.  In 
1562  processions  and  public  prayers  were 
offered  in  Argenteuil,  France,  for  protec- 
tion against  the  pyralis  vitis. 


From  Cephalonia,  Greece,  we  have  news 
that  the  1884  white  wines  from  the  three 
varieties,  Corinthian  (currant  grape), Kom- 
bola  and  Moscato,  are  well  fermented  and 
of  good  quality.  The  dry  wines  of  the  first 
two  grapes  are  sold  at  the  equivalent  of  24 
cents  per  gallon  (33  francs  per  hectolitre.) 
The  Muscat  wines  are  kept  sweet  and  only 
a  small  proportion  is  sold  and  consumed 
fully  fermented.  At  maturity  the  Moscato 
grapes  weighed  30  per  cent  saccharine  on 
Babo's  scale  or  34  per  cent  on  Balling's 
scale.  Prices  of  deep  tinted  red  wines 
from  Corfu,  having  an  alcoholic  strength  of 
13  to  14  per  cent,  were  from  35  to  40  francs 
or  aB  to  30  cents  per  gallon. 


The  grape  crop  of  Italy  for  the  year  1884 
has  been  a  very  scant  one.  Upper  Italy 
fared  worst.  Statistics,  as  near  as  they 
could  thus  far  be  made  up,  show  14,863,000 
hectolitres  or  392,635,871  gallons  of  wine, 
being  51  per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 
Peronospera  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
that  enormous  loss  to  the  grape  growers  of 
Italy.  As  to  the  results  of  quality,  these 
are  divided  in  11  per  cent  of  the  crop,  very 
superior;  35  per  cent,  do,  fine  (good),  30 
per  cent,  do,  middling;  24  per  cent,  do, 
bad. 
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OLIVE  CULTURE,  ^i 


Notes  by  Mr.  Pohndorff---The  Quito 
Plantation.' 


The  Olive  in   Northern  and   Southern    Cali- 
fornia. 

OLIVE   NOTES. 

The  oil  contained  in  the  olive  is  not  a 
unity,  bnt  the  different  parts  of  that  fruit 
contain  the  oil  in  different  shapes. 

The  olive  consists  of  the  skin,  the  pulp 
or  fleshy  part,  the  lignous  nucleus  and  the 
seed.  These  four  parts  vary  according  to 
variety,  climate,  soil,  the  manner  of  culti- 
vation, the  exposition  of  the  fruit,  etc. 
Certain  characteristic  properties  can  easily 
be  distinguished. 

The  skin  of  different  varieties  even  of 
the  fruit  of  one  tree  varies  in  many  respects 
as  to  color,  thickness  and  brilliancy. 
Where  the  skin  is  fine  and  brilliant  the 
pulp  as  a  rule  is  hard,  bitter  and  poor  in 
oil.  When  the  skin  begins  to  assume  a 
pale  color  towards  a  yellowish  or  bronze 
tint,  the  pulp  is  soft  and  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  oil. 

Professor  Mingioli  has  demonstrated  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  idea,  the  skin  of 
the  olive  does  not  contain  any  oil,  but  a 
wax  and  a  butter  like  substance.  This 
latter  substance  is  that  which  is  liable  to 
become  rancid  and  communicate  this  de- 
fect to  the  good  and  healthy  oil  of  the  pulp. 

To  separate  therefore,  before  pressing 
the  olives,  the  skin  from  the  pulp  would 
seem  proper.  But  this  is  impracticable. 
The  quantity  of  rancid  matter  in  the  skin 
is  proportionately  small  compared  with  the 
oil  of  the  pulp,  and  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances for  pressing  the  oil  do  not  extract 
the  buttery  substance  from  the  skin,  which 
remains  therefore  in  the  pomace.  The 
pulp  is  the  important  part  of  the  olive. 
Its  development  depends  upon  proper  ma- 
turation. Until  the  seed  has  not  reached 
its  full  development,  the  pulp  remains  hard 
and  poor  in  oil.  After  the  seed  has  at- 
tained full  proportion,  the  pulp  grows  to 
its  full  extent  until  maturity.  After  this 
period  it  loses  water  and  diminishes  in  size. 
The  oil  exclusively  gained  from  the  pulp 
is  the  true  virgin  oil,  which  resists  rancid- 
ness, and  keeps  for  a  long  time  even  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  It  is  the  sweetest,  most 
fluid  and  most  valuable  oil.  The  purity  of 
the^oiljfrom  the  pulp  can  be  altered  by  the 
quality  of  that  from  the  seed.  The  lignous 
nucleus  begins  to  form  in  May,  advancing 
or  retroceding  somewhat  according  to  cli- 
mate or  the  progress  of  the  seasons  in  the 
locality,  needing  afterwards  a  month  and  a 
half  to  attain  its  full  size  and  become  hard. 
This  lignous  nucleus  contains  very  little 
oil;  this  oil  is  not  liable  to  rancidness. 
This  again  is  not  the  popular  impression, 
but  nevertheless  the  fact. 

The  seed,yorming  part  of  the  stone  or 
kernel,  remains  in  a  gelatinous  shape  until 
the  nucleus  hardens,  and  when  this  has 
taken  place,  the  seed  hardens  gradually. 
In  the  fully  ripe  olive  the  seed  contains 
plenty  of  oil,  easy  to  extract.  But  this  oil 
from  the  seed  has  hurtful  qualities,  liable 
to  alterate  the  pulp-oil  by  its  own  easily 
contracted  rancidness,  bad  flavor  and  bad 
taste. 

A  seed  separator  combined  with  the  oil- 
press  is  a  necessity  for  the  rational  manu- 
facture of  olive  oil,  which  is  exactly  the  oil 
of_the  pulp_exclosively.    F.  PoHNDOKrr, 


A   COBEECTION. 

Editob  Merchant:  AVill  you  kindly  make 
a  correction  and  give  the  RegcUis  olive  as 
requiring  3400  degrees  Centigrade  of  heat 
instead  of  2400.  I  now  find  that  some  of 
my  olives  have  died  but  I  have  plenty  for 
propagation.  In  addition  to  the  Maraiolo, 
Raiio  and  Infrantoio,  we  expect,  from 
Florence,  the  Leccino  and  Coreggiolo. 

J.  A.  Stewabt, 

Etha  Hill,  Santa  Cruz. 


Picholiue  olive  cuttings  and  brush,  from 
trees  imported  by  the  late  B.  B.Kedding 
and  which  have  borne  fruit,  are  offered  for 
sale  by  Mr.  C.  T.  HoiJkins  or  J.  W.  Hall, 
agent  of  Olivewood,  Pasadena.  Besides 
this  excellent  oil  variety,  these  gentlemen 
offer  cuttings  or  brush  of  the  Mission  va- 
riety of  olive. 


THE    QUITO    OLIVE    PLANTATION. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  L.  Gardi,  a 
Frenchman,  planted  about  two  hundred 
olive  trees  on  a  part  of  the  Quito  ranch, 
more  because  tijey  did  so  in  France  than 
from  any  just  conception  of  the  difficulties 
or  profits.  The  trees  were  planted  so  near 
together  that  they  failed  to  fruit,  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  To  add  to 
this  difficulty  the  scale  bug  got  into  the 
trees,  and  nearly  destroyed  them.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  several 
crops  of  berries  were  gathered  and  the  oil 
expressed,  yielding  a  fair  profit,  the  de- 
mand for  it  being  much  greater  than  could 
be  supplied.  The  machinery  for  drying, 
grinding,  pressing  and  refining  was  very 
crude,  such  as  is  used  among  the  peasantry 
of  France  for  producing  an  article  for  home 
consumption.  About  two  years  since  the 
whole  tract  of  about  eighty  acres  was  pur- 
chased by  E.  E.  Goodrich,  who  had  travel- 
ed extensively  among  the  olive  plantations 
in  Europe,  and  formed  some  idea  of  the 
proper  cultivation.  Under  his  direction 
the  management  was  entirely  changed. 
Three-fourths  of  the  trees,  half  of  the  rows 
and  half  of  the  trees  in  the  remaining  rows 
were  taken  out,  leaving  the  remaining  trees 
about  thirty  feet  apart.  The  uprooted 
trees  were  planted  in  a  vineyard  at  every 
third  vine  in  the  third  rows,  the  vines  being 
displaced  to  make  room  for  them,  leaving 
the  trees  about  twenty  feet  ai^art.  These 
trees,  as  well  as  those  remaining,  are  now 
bearing  heavy  crops,  the  entire  product 
being  something  like  seven  or  eight  thous- 
and gallons  of  berries.  A  portion  of  these, 
gathered  green,  are  bow  passing  through 
the  soaking  process  to  remove  the  acrid 
flavor,  than  which  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  is  worse,  as  all  who  have  tasted  fruit 
on  the  tree  can  bear  witness.  The  berries, 
after  being  soaked  in  water  for  a  month, 
the  water  being  changed  once  a  week,  lose 
this  taste,  and  have  a  delicious  flavor. 
After  this  they  are  preserved  in  simple 
brine,  and  require  no  further  preparation 
for  the  table.  Few  persons  like  them  at 
first,  but  in  a  short  time  become  passion- 
ately fond  of  them.  A  French  or  Italian 
laborer  will  feast  on  a  glass  of  wine,  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  handful  of  olives,  and  stand 
up  to  the  hardest  work.  The  olive,  espe- 
cially for  consumptive  people,  is  the  most 
agreeable  form  in  which  fatty  or  carbon- 
aceous matter  can  be  used  for  food. 

The  poition  of  the  Quito  ranch  on  which 
this  orchard  is  planted  was  not  considered 
the  best,  being  gravelly  and  thin,  but  it  is 
probably  better  adapted  to  olive  culture 
than  the  rich  sandy  loams  in  other  places; 


in  fact,  it,  is  pretty  well  settled  that  olives 
flourish  best  on  dry,  rocky  soil,  making  less 
wood  and  more  aud  better  fruit.  The  soil 
is  composed  largely  of  the  sandstone  bould- 
ers from  the  oil  measures  of  the  mountains 
above,  aud  contains  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  tree  growth. 

The  elevation  of  the  land  does  not  ex- 
ceed 150  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
pleasant  lively  green  of  the  orchard  is  a 
land  mark  for  miles  around,  being  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  foliage  of  other  trees  and 
vines.  The  experiment,  for  the  project  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  all  the  people  of 
the  State. — Los  Oatos  Mail. 


THE    OLIVE    IN    NOKTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 

Editor  Bee  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  ask- 
ing me  to  give  my  views  on  the  adaptability 
of  the  olive  tree  in  Northern  California,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  state  my  belief  in  the 
same  is  affirmed  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
planted  nearly  6,000  olive  trees  of  the 
Pieholiue  variety  on  my  land,  I  was  born, 
I  might  say,  under  an  olive  tree,  for  in  my 
childhood's  home  my  eyes  could  rest  hardly 
on  anything  except  vineyards  aud  olive  trees. 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  days  gone 
by  has  filled  me  with  the  idea  of  spending 
the  balance  of  my  life  amidst  similar  scenes 
in  this  new  home  of  mine.  On  all  good 
lands  that  could  be  properly  cultivated  I 
would  see  vineyards,  but  on  all  arid  lands, 
between  rocks,  where  water  is  hardly  ever 
found,  I  would  see  those  beautiful  ever- 
green trees  growing  with  astonishing  vigor. 
The  olive  trees  will  stand  the  longest  spells 
of  dry  weather.  It  succeeds  in  the  driest 
lands.  It  grows  best  on  the  top  of  hills, 
between  rocks  and  stones,  where  there  is 
but  little  soil.  It  flourishes  well  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  is  affected  only  when 
the  thermometer  runs  uj)  to  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  is  down  to  20  degrees.  Those 
extremes  of  temperature  not  being  known 
in  Napa  or  Sonoma  Valleys,  why  should  it 
not  gi'ow  as  luxuriantly  as  it  does  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ?  The  re- 
production of  its  leaves  takes  place  twice  a 
year — in  the  Spring  and  in  the  Full — but  as 
they  last  two  years,  dropping  only  during 
the  third  year,  they  keep  the  tree  always 
green.  There  is  no  productive  tree  requir- 
ing so  little  culture  as  the  olive  tree.  Many 
farmers  in  Fiance,  Italy  and  Spain  never 
prune,  nor  cultivate,  nor  manure  it,  though 
they  derive  moderate  croijs  every  two  years. 
But  when  luoijerly  cultivated-  aud  well  fed, 
it  is  ai^t  to  give  enormous  crops — very  large 
one  year  aud  a  moderate  one  the  inter- 
vening j'ear.  AVhen  planted  from  the 
rooted  cuttings,  it  is  likely  to  bear  fruit 
four  years  after.  Its  productive  capacity 
increases  and  reaches  its  maximum  when 
the  tree  is  about  twenty  years  old.  Be- 
ginning with  its  sixth  or  seventh  year  it 
will  give  remunerative  crops  In  a  virgin 
soil  like  ours,  I  expect  to  obtain  six,  eight 
or  ten  gallons  of  berries  to  a  tree  when  six 
to  eight  years  old.  As  the  market  price  for 
salted  olives  in  barrels  is  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  $1  per  gallon,  and  as  the  pick- 
ling and  packing  will  not  be  over  30  cents 
per  gallon,  it  follows  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  is,  in  my  estimation,  going  to  attract 
much  more  interest  in  California  than  viti- 
culture, because,  either  by  pickling  or  mak- 
ing oil  it  will  pay  three  and  four  times  as 
much.  I  should  add  that  the  olive  tree 
lives  centuries  and  centuries  over.  I  saw 
it  mentioned  lately  that  there  are  some  of 
them  still  living  at  Jerusalem  which  were 
known  during  Evangelical  times, — Adolphe 
Flamanl,  in  Sacramento  £ee. 


THE  OLIVE  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Olive  culture  is  receiving  renewed  atten 
tion  in  Southern  California.  A  few  yeai 
ago  the  insect  pests  attacking  the  oUti 
seemed  so  numerous  and  persistent,  thi 
many  growers  dug  up  their  trees  in  disgust- 
and  abandoned  the  business,  but  a  fe' 
men  of  nerve  like  the  Kimball  brothers,] 
of  San  Diego,  and  Ellwood  Cooper  of! 
Santa  Barbara  kejit  on,  and  have  come  olit 
victorious.  The  demand  for  native  oil  is 
increasing  in  California,  about  200,000 
bottles  being  made '  annually,  and  this  de- 
mand will  grow  rapidly  in  the  future,  and 
California  horticulturists  are  preparing  id 
supply  it,  as  one  man,  W.  A.  Hayne,  of 
Santa  Ynez,  has  planted  500,000  cuttings 
during  the  past  two  years. — Rural  CoZi- 
fornian. 


OLIVE     TREES! 

FOR    SALE. 
PICHOLINE,   oneyearold. 
MISSION,  two  years  old. 
AI.L,  HEAI,THlf  AXU  WEI.l,  ROOTED. 

C.  W.  CRANE.  330  Kne  St.  Room  58. 


PICHOLINE  OLIVE 

CUTTINGS  AND  BRUSH 

KOK  SALE. 

The  importation  ot  tlie  late  B.  B.  BEDDING, 
and  tlie  only  imported  and  best  variety  for  oil  yet 
propagated  in  California.  Prices  $15  per  liundred 
for  Cuttings  and  SI  per  lb.  for  brush.  Also,  MISSION 
CUTTINGS  at  SlO  per  hundred  or  Brush  at  50  cents 
per  lb.  All  warranted  clean  or  disinfected.  Apply 
immediately  to 

J.  W.  HAIX,  Aireiit, 
Olivewood, 
Pasailena,  l.os  Aiij^vles  Co. 
Or  to  C.  T.  HOPKINS,  318  Ciilifornia  St.,  S.  F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Read    Itetore  the    titatc   IlortieiilliirnI 
Society,  February  29,  1884,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Merchant  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postage  stamps. 

THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR   ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation 

BY 

JOHN  J-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D.,  F.  C.  S 
For  Sale  at 

THE   "MEBCHANT"'   OFFICE. 

PKICE  25  CENTS, 


A      NEW      YEAR'S       GIFT. 


As  a  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  to  my  friends,  I  will  send 
to  each  one  Forwarilinir  me  Three  "»ollBr8 

FOR  HALF  AS  ouKCK  UK  SILK-WORM  EGOS,  (1  ke  regular 

price), 

"  SOUTH  AND  WEST." 

For  one  year,  free  of  all  charges.     .\l80,  a  copy  ol 
fifth  edition, 

"silk  and  the  silk  worm." 

Address  : 

mSS  NKLLIF  L,.|ROKSI'rER, 
Sew    Ust>oo,    JpiirliuK^toa    Co., 
Mew  Jersey. 


February.  13,  1885 
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SILK  CULTURE. 


The   Russian   Mulberry 
of  Satin. 


■  Discovery 


Wlai  a  Ten-year-old  Child  can  dc- 
tlie  Ancients. 


-Ideas  of 


[Written  for  the  San  Francisco  Mbbohast,  by  Nellie 
Lincoln  Rossiter,  I'ractical  Silk  Culturist,  New  Lis- 
bon, New  Jersey.] 

THE    RUSSIAN    MULBKRKY. 

The  merits  of  the  Eussiuu  mulberry 
tree  are  almost  entirely  uukuowu  to  our 
people.  It  is  not  only  to  silk  raisers  that  I 
recommend  it,  but  to  all  who  would  like 
handsome  shade  trees,  to  lovers  of  fruit, 
to  thosa  ddsiring  a  nice  hedge  around  the 
garden  or  farm,  without  having  the  object- 
ionable "thorns''  of  the  osage  orange; 
to  the  farmer,  as  being  more  profitable  for 
growing  the  timber  for  fence  posts,  it  being 
equal  to  the  red  cedar  in  durability,  and,  if 
properly  caied  for,  produces  a  growth  large 
enough  for  posts,  in  six  to  eight  years.  It 
is  a  very  hardy  tree,  will  survive  in  drouth, 
where  most  other  varieties  perish.  It  will 
withstand  our  coldest  Winters.  Its  leaves 
have  proved  most  successful  for  the  pur- 
•  pose  of  raising  silk  worms  and  producing 
excellent  crops  of  silk,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  As  a  shade  tree,  it  has  no 
equal.  While  wjll  adapted  for  hedges,  as 
a  standaid  tree  it  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  40  feet,  often  ten  feet  in  one 
season.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer  (an- 
nual), and  many  prize  the  fruit  highly  as  a 
desert.  There  are  two  varieties  in  color 
—the  black  and  the  white.  The  black 
fruit  is  generally  preferred,  b  iug  slightly 
tart  in  flavor,  while  the  white  is  very  sweet, 
and  not  so  palatable.  It  commences  to 
bear  fruit  when  two  years  old.  The  fruit 
has  a  fine  aromatic  flavor,  and  sub-acid 
sweet  taste,  and  is  used  f6r  desert  as  we  use 
blackberries  or  raspberries.  A  fine,  pleas- 
ant, light  wine,  may  be  made  from  the 
fruit.  This  valuable  tree  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  Russian  Meuuon- 
ites,  from  a  latitude  of  49  degrees  in  Russia . 
[We  will  state  that  Miss  Rossiter  has  this 
valuable  variety  of  tree  for  sale  at  remark- 
ably low  prices.  Send  to  her  for  price  list. 
— Ed.  Merchant.] 


If  the  boys  and  girls  that  have  osage 
hedges  only  knew  what  a  mine  of  wealth 
they  leave  the  frosts  and  winds  to  scatter, 
I  think  every  one  of  them  would  make 
haste  to  gather  these  waste  leaves  and  feed 
them  to  silk  worms,  as  I  am  doing.  I  have 
raised  four  crops  of  silk  worms  in  two 
years.  I  began  raising  them  a  year  ago 
last  May,  with  $1  worth  of  eggs  and  a  few 
trays  set  on  shelves.  I  raised  two  crops  all 
by  myself  and  made  $34.  This  year,  with 
a  little  help  from  papa  and  mamma  and 
scarcely  any  expense,  I  have  harvested  a 
crop  worth  $525,  and  uncle  Jay  couldn't 
miss  the  leaves  I  gathered  from  his  hedge. 
Isn't  that  good  enough  for  a  little  10-year- 
old  girl,  and  all  from  waste  leaves  too  ? 
If  any  of  your  little  readers  would  like  to 
try  their  hand  at  it,  if  they  will  write  me 
and  enclose  two  stamps,  I  will  send  them 
printed  directions  for  making  the  trays  and 
handling  the  silk  worms. 

Genevieve  Aylmbr  Fabwell, 

Arlington  Jleigldn,  Illinois. 


SATIN . 

No  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Merchant  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
little  account  of  the  discovery  of  satin. 
The  word  "  satin,"  which  was  at  first  used 
in  speaking  of  all  kinds  of  silks,  is  now  ap- 
lied  only  to  such  silk  goods  as  show  lustre, 
upon  the  surface.  The  discovery  of  this 
particular  brilliant  stuff'  was  accidental. 
Octavio  Mai,  a  silk  weaver,  finding  busi- 
ness very  dull,  was  one  day  pacing  to  and 
fro,  in  front  of  his  loom.  Every  time  he 
passed  the  machine,  he  mechanically  pull- 
ed little  threads  from  the  warp,  put  them 
in  his  mouth  and  afterwards  spat  them  out. 
Later  on,  he  found  the  little  balls  of  silk 
on  the  floor  of  his  workshop,  and  was  at- 
tracted by  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
threads.  He  repeated  the  experiment,  and 
by  using  a  certain  glue,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  succeded  in  giving  satin  to  the 
world.  Nellie  Lincoln  Kossiter. 


experience  or  a  ten-year-old. 
The  following  communication  is  printed 
as  received  and  speaks  for  itself.     What 
one  child  can  do  can  easily  be  done  by 
others  with  patience,  care  and  energy  ; 


IDEAS    OF    THE    ANCIENTS. 

Silk  culture  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore 
as  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia, aud  everything  pertaining  thereto  is 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  this  State.  A 
writer  in  Land  and  Water  says  the  ideas  of 
the  ancients  upou  the  subject  of  the  origin 
of  silk  were  rather  vague,  some  supposing 
it  to  be  the  entrails  of  a  spider,  which  fat- 
tened for  years  upou  paste  and  at  length 
burst,  bringing  forth  its  silken  treasure; 
others,  that  it  was  spun  bp  a  hideous  horn- 
ed grub  in  nests  of  hard  clay — ideas  which 
were  not  dispelled  until  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  first  silk  worms  reached  Constan- 
tinople, introduced  and  cultivated,  like 
many  other  benefits,  by  the  wandering 
monks.  From  thence  they  were  soon  im- 
ported into  Italy,  which  for  a  long  period 
remained  the  headquarters  of  the  European 
silk  trade,  until  Henry  IV  of  France,  seeing 
that  mulberry  trees  were  as  jilentif  ul  in  his 
southern  provinces  as  in  Italy,  introduced 
silk  worm  culture  with  great  success. 
Kirby  mentions  the  following  interesting 
extracts  from  the  Cmirrkr  de  Lion,  1840,  as 
showing  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  silk 
there  annually  consumed  at  that  period  : 
"Raw  silk  annually  consumed  there  was 
1,000,000  killogrammes,  equal  to  2,205,714 
pounds,  on  which  the  waste  in  manufact- 
uring is  five  per  cent.  As  four  cocoons 
produce  one  grain  of  silk,  4,000,000,000  of 
cocoons  are  annually  consumed,  making 
the  number  of  caterpillars  reared,  including 
the  number  of  caterpillars  dying,  bad  co- 
coons and  those  kept  for  eggs,  4,292,400,- 
000.  The  length  of  the  silk  of  one  cocoon 
averages  500  meters  (1,536  feet  English)  so 
that  the  length  of  the  total  quantity  of 
silk  spun  at  Lyons  is  6,500,000,000,000  of 
English  feet,  equal  to  fourteen  times  the 
mean  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  5,494 
times  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or 
52,505  times  the  equatorial  circumference 
of  the  earth,  or  200,000  times  the  circum- 
ference of  the  moon. " 


A  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
upholstery  goods  especially,  and  while 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  foreign  material  im- 
ported by  way  of  New  Tfork,  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  imported  by  way  of  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia.  The  manufacturers  of 
silk  curtains  and  turcomans  are  displaying 
goods  which  would  do  credit  to  the  best 
foreign,  skilled  labor.  American  weavers 
are  developing  in  skill ,  and  the  manufact- 
urers who  go  abroad  mix  business  with 
pleasure  sufficiently,  to  take  lessons  and 
make  notes  of  anything  and  everything 
which  will  enable  them  to  develop  these 
rising  industries  into  a  successful  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  foreign  industries. 
There  are  at  present  ten  manufacturers  of 
silk  turcomans  and  curtains,  employing 
over  300  hands,  and  manufacturing  over 
$500,000  worth  of  goods  per  year.  In  silk 
and  mixed  upholsteiy  goods  there  are  four- 
teen establishments,  with  one  thousand 
hands,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  are 
boys  and  girls,  and  three  hundred  are 
women.  The  value  of  the  product  is  about 
$1,750,000  per  annum,  aud  the  production 
is  increasing.  There  are  many  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and  importers  recognizing  the 
fact  that  home  goods  are  becoming  popular, 
crowd  them  as  much  as  possible  by  lower 
prices. — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 


At    KeW   Orleans. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SILKS. 

We  are  accustomed  to  read,  says  a  con- 
temporary, of  the  progress  New  Jersey  and 
especially  Paterson  is  making  in  silk  manu- 
factures, but  Pennsylvania  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  is  running  a  good  second.  Manu- 
facturers, besides  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged for  years  on  the  established  textile 
fabrics,  are  building  up  a  trade  in  machine 
twist,  spun  silk,  curtains,  and  turcomans, 
ribbons,  silk  and  mixed  upholstery  goods 
and  silk  and  mixed  trimmings,  fringes,  etc. 


At  an  entertainment  given  in  the  Cali- 
fornia department  of  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position, to  celebrate  the  thirty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this 
State,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Tunill,  addressing  a 
very  large  audience,  said  in  the  course  of 
au  interesting  and  instructive  address,  which 
is  fully  reported  iu  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  : 

California  is  a  laud  of  grapes — but  not 
the  grapes  you  grow.  Almost  all  of  ours 
are  varieties  imported  from  France,  and 
our  viticulturists  are  ransacking  the  vine- 
yards of  Europe  for  the  best  kinds  of  wine, 
raisin  and  table  grapes.  There  was  a  time 
when  all  that  was  desired  was  grapes  ;  now 
we  seek  all  the  minor  distinctions  which 
belong  to  individual  kinds,  some  f»r  the 
bouquet  they  give  the  wines,  others  for 
body,  still  others  for  color  and  so  on. 
Very  few  of  the  American  varieties  are 
grown,  but  that  is  an  oversight  that  will  be 
remedied  in  time.  There  was  a  charm 
about  the  foreign  graphs;  the^unchaswere, 
many  of  them,  immense  and  the  berries 
like  small  plums.  A  few,  chief  among 
vvhom  is  the  well-known  Professor  Hus- 
mann,  formerly  of  Missouri,  are  introducing 
the  American  varieties.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  or  place  to  go  extendedly  into  the 
subject  of  our  fruits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  fruit  industry  in  California  is  one  of 
her  most  important  sources  of  wealth,  and 
one  which,  from  her  situation  and  condi- 
tions, cannot  be  overdone. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  proven  that  silk 
culture  was  practicable  in  our  State.  It  is 
now  demonstrated  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt  that  sericulture  is  destined  to 
become  extensively  engaged  in.  Experts 
have  given  it  as  their  verdict  that  Cali- 
fornia silk  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of 
almost  any  other  silk  producing  country. 
It  was  my  jjleasure  a  few  days  ago  to  see  a 
French  report  on  some  of  our  silk,  which 
was  forwarded  without  selection,  and  which 
was  most  highly  commended.  This  is  an 
industry  that  we  gladly  encourage.  It  is  a 
business  to  be  engaged  in  by  the  women 
and  children.  Woman's  work  in  California 
is  easy  and  remunerative.    There  are  many  I 


avenues  for  her  to  tread,  which  make  her 
independent.  She  need  be  no  drudge,  she 
may  own  her  home,  surrounded  by  a  few 
acres,  and  therefrom  support  herself  by 
the  products  of  the  soil  she  owns.  Silk 
culture  is  in  every  sense  a  woman's  work. 
In  this  exhibit  are  several  specimens  of  this 
industry  carried  on  by  women. 


Extortioiinte    Port    rhari;c-M. 

Instead  of  its  being  one  of  the  cheapest 
ports,  in  the  world  for  ships"  to  enter,  load 
in  and  depart  from,  as  it  should  be,  San 
Francisco  is  one  of  the  dearest.  The  ex- 
tortionate charges  that  are  levied  upon  com- 
merce in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  have 
become  notorious.  At  every  session  of  the 
Legislature  efforts  are  made  to  correct  the 
evil,  but  fail.  The  tug-boat  monopoly  aud 
the  pilots,  which  became  autocratic  iu  their 
demands  under  the  Perkins  regime,  have 
levied  such  heavy  tolls  upon  shiijping  that 
the  owners  of  vessels  refuse  to  send  their 
ships  to  San  Francisco  unless  "guaranteed 
large  rates  for  freights.  So  the  commission 
merchant,  who  has  the  farmer's  wheat  iu 
charge  for  export,  promises  a  big  fee  to  the 
shipowner,  the  shipowner  turns  over  to  the 
pilot  and  tug-boat  monopoly  their  pound  of 
flesh  just  carved  from  the  wheat-grower, 
aud  so  it  comes  about  that  the  extortionate 
port  charges  are  really  tribute  taxes  de- 
manded of  the  farmer.— S(oc/do)i  Utrald. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  the  Bulletin 
is  very  clear  when  it  says  that  "  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  pilot  or  tug-boat  re- 
forms of  any  kind  cannot  easily  be  made. 
Legislature  after  Legislature  enter  upon 
the  task,  but  the  pilots  and  the  tug-boats 
are  too  strong  for  them.  The  reason  is  not 
at  all  obscure.  The  lobby  in  such  cases 
manages  to  get  in  its  work.  In  plain  terms 
the  Legislature  is  bought  oft'.  The  ftiore 
earnest  the  fight  for  the  reform,  whatever 
it  may  be,  the  larger  the  price.  It  not  un- 
frcquently  happeus  that  the  more  vigor- 
ously we  labor  to  remove  the  burdens  ol 
commerce  the  more  money  the  lobby  puts 
in  its  pocket.  Whether  the  present  Legis- 
lature will  be  robust  enough  to  relax  the 
hold  which  the  cormorants  have  on  the 
port  has  yet  to  be  proved.  But  many  of 
its  predecessors  have  tallen  by  the  way." 


SILK     CULTURE. 

My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
Price    Twenty-Five     Outs    per    Copy, 

Silk  Worm  E^^,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc. 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

TEEBHOMETEE     AND     BABOH£T££     COMBINEIV 

For  use  of  Silk  Raisers. 

Free  by  Mail,  ouly  75  eeiits. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  to  correspon ' 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  etaa 
for  reply. 

Specimeu  Boxes  of  Cocoons  aud  Reeled 
Silk,  25  cents. 

None  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER 

PBACTICAL   SILK   CULTCKIST. 

NEW    l4lSB09r, 
BurliiiKtOH  Co.,  New  jersey. 

Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes  *o  be  made  pa3'able 
at  Pkmbbrtok,  p.  O.,  New  Jersey. 


tw  Also  a?ent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope  "  only  60 
cents  per  year  in  advance. 
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SAN   PEANCISCO   MEKOHANT. 


FeDruary  13,  1885 


PLANTIXO   ADD   WINEMAKING. 


Editob  S.  F.  MEBCHiNT: — 1  wonld  like 
to  ask  some   of  onr  most  practical  wine- 
makers  how  long  it  will  take   us  California 
winemakers  to  raise   grapes   intelligently, 
and  make  different  brands  of  wine  accord- 
ing to  the  different  kinds   of  soil  in  differ- 
ent sections.     The  soil  of  Cloverdale  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  Healdsburg,  Santa 
Bosa  or  Glen  Ellen.    Sebastopol  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  either,  while  the  soil  of  St. 
Helena  is  quite   distinctive   from   that  of 
Oakville  and    Napa    city.    There   is   also 
much   disparity   in  the   climate.       Fresno 
and  Los  Angeles    differ.       We    may   say 
there  are  more  than  a   thousand  localities 
each  of  which  will,  some  day,  excel  in  some 
variety  of  wine.     Now  I  think  we   have  at 
least  fifty  kinds  each   of  white   and  black 
grapes,  which    makes   alone  one    hundred 
varieties.      It  is  very  easy  to  get,  of  each 
■white   and  black  grape,  250  or  300  blends. 
Grapes   grown   on   different  soils,    and  in 
different  climates  on  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
will  vary  in  quality.     So  at  a  glance  we  can 
see  that  winemakers  have  a  chance  to  learn 
and  improve   for   at  least  a  hundred  years. 
I  advocate  that   each   section  form  a  Viti- 
oultural  Society,  and   that  each  society  dig 
s  tunnel  in  some  hill  or  build  a  cellar  suit- 
able for  maturing   wines;  that  small  pack- 
ages of  all   the   different  kinds  and  blends 
be  stored  therein,   and   a   record  of  each 
package   be    kept.     Thus,  when  we  find  a 
failure  we   can    discard  it,  and  when  we 
find  a  success   we   can   try    it    again.     It 
would  be  advisable  for  each  grower  to  plant 
a  small   quantity  of  the  many  varieties  so 
that  their  virtues  may  be  tested,  with  small 
expense   to  each,  and  perhaps   with  better 
results  than  if  tried  on   a   particular  place 
with   the   expense  borne   by   the  one.     By 
this  means  I  think   we  may  accomplish  as 
much  by  the  year  1900  as  we  will  in  a  cent- 
ury, irwe  continue  selling  our  grapes  to  large 
wineries  where  those  from  red,  black,  or 
sandy  soils;  hill  or  valley  land;  half-ripe, 
ripe,  and  over-ripe,  are  crushed  and  dump- 
ed  into   one  tank,  and   no  record  is  kept 
of  them  and  the  result  is  sold  for  Zinfundel, 
Charbono,  or  whatever  the  buyer  wants  the 
most. 

I  well  know — and  many  thanks  to  them 
— that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  unsel- 
fish men  in  the  State  who,  at  great  expense 
of  mind,  body  and  purse,  are  doing  a  great 
good  in  experimenting.  But  I  think  each 
section  can  best  test  its  own  varied  resour- 
ces. By  planting  many  varieties  and  thus 
testing  them  we  will  sooner  be  able  to  answer 
the  grf.at  questions  now  asked  by  nearly  all : 
"  What  shall  I  plant  ?  "  and  "  How  can  I 
make  wine  intelligently  ?  " 

J.  G.  Heald, 
Cloverdale,  Feb.  1,  1885. 


Protection  from    JMaUew,  Oldlam  and 
Frost. 

Editor  S.  F.  Mkbchant:— When  is  the 
best  time  to  sulphur  the  vines  to  keep  them 
from  mildew  ?  What  is  the  best  material 
to  make  smoke  to  keep  the  frost  off  from 
the  vines  ?  Kichakds  &  Snow, 

406  and  408  Market  St. 
The   following   extract  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Executive  Viticultural 
Officer  answers  the  first  query  : 

Oidium  and  mildew  are  developed  by 
favorable  conditions  of  atmospheric  moist- 
ure and  warmth.  Sulphurous  acid  fumes 
from  the  combu.stion  of  sulphur  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  gently  and  gradually  dif- 
fused about  the  vines,  are  practically  bene-  ' 
flcial.  The  sulphur  should  be  applied  in 
warm  dry  weather  in  the  form  of  powder; 
the  triturated  or  ground  sulphur  is  the  best. 
Do  not  apply  when  the  leaves  are  wet.  Re- 
peat applications,  which  have  been  render- 
ed useless  by  rain,  without  delay,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry.  First 
application  when  blooming  commences; 
second,  when  the  berries  are  well  formed, 
before  they  are  larger  than  peas;  third, 
later,  generally  in  July.  I  think  tbat, 
where  coulure  is  feared,  an  application 
should  also  be  made  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
are  three  or  four  inches  long,  to  keep  off 
the  germs  of  disease.  Probably  the  fungus 
that  aids  in  producing  coulure  is  the  mildew 
and  not  oidium,  which  generally  appears 
later. 

To  make  smoke  and  keep  the  frost  from 
the  vines,  use  straw  or  brush  with  tar, 
burned  in  a  line  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
vineyard 

VISrCS    IN    9IAI..IUA. 


HAWAIIAK    NRWS. 


IN     niD»I.ETOWIII. 


Another  correspondent  from  Middletowu, 
Lake  county,  tells  us  that  the  information 
published  in  our  last  issue,  relative  to  the 
acreage  in  vines  in  that  section,  was  under 
the  mark.  He  says  the  Bradford  vineyarcl 
is  of  20  years  standing.  Mr.  David  Lobree 
has  30  acres  of  growing  vines  instead  of  10, 
and  has  cleared  10  acres  more  for  planting. 
Harbersham  has  15  acres,  McKinnon  8, 
Cottrell  10,  and  many  others,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  have  from  two  to  five  acres 
each.  He  estimates  the  present  acreage  in 
vines  in  Middletown,  at  over  200  and  ex- 
pects that,  within  four  years,  most  of  the 
hills  will  be  planted  with  grapes.  The 
county  is  said  to  produce  a  fine  quality  of 
light  wine. 


The  following  observations  of  a  grape- 
grower  in  Malaga  will  be  a  theme  for  re- 
flection; "  Good  vines  here  live  in  a  depth 
of  20  and  up  to  GO  centimetres.  It  is  our 
habit  on  rearing  them  to  cut  off,  in  the  first 
six  or  eight  mouths  of  their  life,  all  super- 
ficial roots  in  order  to  allow  the  plant  to 
root  deep  in  our  dry  soil  under  our  hot  sky. 
In  our  low  locations  the  vines  not  planted 
deep  do  not]  live  long.  Their  top-roots  do 
not  give  them  the  power,  and  the  ground 
roots  rot.  These  vines  planted  superfi- 
cially are  the  easy  prey  of  phylloxera."  My 
old  friend,  Mr.  Jules  Liuhtenstein,  one  of 
the  Montpellier  phylloxera  investigators, 
and  whose  authority  in  such  matters  is  un- 
doubted, confirms  the  above  opinion,  indi- 
cating that  the  resistance  against  phylloxera 
increases  with  the  profundity  of  the  roots 
of  the  vine.  For  fifteen  years  his  observa- 
tions in  Aragon,  where  Mr.  Lichteusteiu 
possesses  vineyards  and  lives  part  of  his 
time,  have  been  that  vines  having  superfi- 
cial roots,  always  were  the  seat  of  winged  in 
sects, while  on  vines  planted  deep  they  were 
very  rarely  to  be  found.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  where,  as  in  Aragon  is  the  rule,  vines 
are  deeply  rooted,  phylloxera  will  make 
little  progress.  F.  Pohndobff. 

San  Francisco  should  be  a  free  port.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  agriculturists  of 
California  that  it  should  be  so.  It  it  were 
a  free  port  there  would  be  double  the 
available  tonnage,  because  ships  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  India,  China  and  Australia 
trade  would  come  here  to  refit  and  seeking. 
Lower  freights  and  higher  prices  for  farm 
products  would  thus  prevail,  and  the  com- 
merce and  trade  of  the  city  would  be  greatly 
stimulated.  At  present  a  few  rapacious 
monopolists  are  growing  rich  out  of  harbor 
plunder,  while  the  farmers  and  working 
classes  generally  are  becoming  poorer. 


The  following  items  of  news  from  our 
Honolulu  exchanges,  received  by  the  Ala- 
meda, are  of  interest  : 

A  large  fire  occurred  in  Honolulu,  at  the 
corner  of  Fort  and  Hotel  streets,  by  which 
half  a  dozen  business  establishments  were 
destroyed.     The  loss  on  stock  alone  was 
about   $60,000.— Alfred   Bridges,    who  re 
cently  shot  and  killed   J.  R.  Patten,  has 
been  sentenced  to  five  years  imprisonment. 
A  sharp  earthquake,  said  to  be  the  heaviest 
shock  since  1868,  has  been  experienced  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.     Flumos  were  dam- 
aged, stones  in   the   cemetery  moved   and 
cisterns  cracked,  besides  minor  destructioii 
in  the  shape  of  broken  crockery. — Joe  Til- 
den,   manager  of   the   Hawaiian   Hotel,  is 
recovering  from  his  late  serious  illness. — A 
reception. to  George  Augustus  Sala  is  being 
organized  by   the   representatives    of    the 
local  press.       A  brother  of    the    English 
journalist  has  been  living  for  years  ou  the 
Islands. — A  new  bank  is  shortly  to  be  opened 
in  Honolulu, by  Spreckels  &Co.,  at  the  new 
offices   of  W.  G.   Irwin   &   Co.— The   best 
picture   of   the  wonderful,  ever-active  vol- 
cano of  Kilauea  has  been  executed  by  Juk  g 
Tavernier  of  San  Francisco.     No  artist  had 
hitherto   been   able   to   secure  the  natural 
tints   of   the   ever    and    rapidly   changing 
seething  lake  of  liquid  flame,   but  Taver- 
nier's  work  is  life-like.     This   masterpiece 
is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position, where  it  is   certain  to  attract  the 
attention   of   the  thousands  who  daily  visit 
the  World's  Fair.     To  Colonel  George  Mac- 
fariane  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  inducing 
California's  groat  artist  to  visit  the  Islands, 
and  the  results  of  his  visit,  when  committed 
to  canvas,  will  attract  the  admiration  and 
attention  of  all  Americans. — The  Honolulu 
Saturday    Prean  of   January  31st  contains 
an  interesting  description   of   Los   Gates, 
written   by   Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  paper,  who  recently  visited  there. 


IMPORTANT 


-TO- 


VrriCULTURISTS ! ! 


YET  ANOTHER  KE9IEDY  FOB  rilYI.. 
I.OXEKA. 


Besides  Mr.  Bauer's  quicksilver  remedy 
for  the  destruction  of  phylloxera,  for  whicn 
he  claims  the  reward  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, yet  another  appears  to  have  been 
tried  successfully  in  France.  From  the 
New  York  El  Comercio  we  translate  the 
following:  "  It  is  thought  that  a  physician 
in  the  Department  of  Maine  et  Loire  has 
discovered  a  i^reventative  against  phyllox 
era,  which  is  both  efficacious  and  economi- 
cal. It  is  an  arsenical  solution  mixed  with 
ashes  and  other  ingredients.  The  results, 
thus  far,"  have  been  wonderful.  A  vine 
which  was  badly  diseased,  in  a  district 
where  phylloxera  had  caused  great  devasta- 
tion, was  completely  cured  and  in  a  short 
time  recovered  its  usual  vigor,  oroducini' 
an  abundant  crop.  More  experiments  will 
be  tried  on  a  large  scale,  in  vineyards  in 
Medoc,  under  the  direction  of  the  discov- 
erer assisted  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux  who  is  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  dealers  in  wines  in 
France." 


A  Good  Stuck  !«eciircil. 


Mr.  Aguillon  has  sold  ten  thousand  gal- 
lons of  his  Zinfandel  wine  made  at  Liver- 
more  during  the  last  vintage,  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Chauche,  at  thirty  cents  per  gallon.  Mr. 
Chauche  has  selected  this  stock  to  mature 
for  bottling  trade  on  account  of  its  promis- 
ing quality. 

•  > 

Please  notify  this  office  of  an  irregularity 
in  receiving  the  Mebchant. 


TO   CLOSE  OUT 


OTTXl.         STOOIS. 


RESISTANT    VINES, 


We  offer  them  at  the  following 


JLmO^SPST-    ^EtufiLTDESS: 


CALIFORNiCA  CUTTINGS, 

$3.50  per  1000. 


RIPARIA   CUTTINGS, 

$■1.00  per  1000. 


RUPESTRIS  CUTTINGS, 

$5.00  per  1000. 


For  2O,00O  or  more,  ,,50  cents  per 
lOOO  less. 


ROOTED      RIPARIA, 

Extra  Strong— $18  per  1000. 


Californica    Cuttings ! 

From  Ywiiiis:  Cultivated  Wood. 

Root  very  readily,  and   make  in  one  year  a 
better  grafting  stock  than  a  seed- 
ling in  two  years. 

Mr.  G.  GR0EZIN6ER,  of  Yountville, 


Mr.  ADOLPHE  PLAMANT,  of  Napa, 

Can  testify  to  the  success  with 

ROOTING     CALIFORNICA    CUTTINGS. 


We  can  show  many  letters  from  promin- 
ent grape  growers,  all  of  whom  had  the 
greatest  success  with  resistant  stock  pur- 
chased of  us  last  year. 

The  cuttings  are  all  cut  fresh  from  young 
vines  in  this  neighborhood,  and-our  care  in 
handling  them  insures  a  good  stand  if  they 
are  properly  planted. 

If  desired,  we  disinfect  with  sulpho-car- 
bouate  of  potassium,  though  it  is  hardly 
possible  there  could  bo  any  phylloxera  in 
young  vineyards  of  resistant  stock,  planted 
in  new  land. 

COATES   &  TOOL, 

NAPA    CITY,  CAl. 


February  18,  1885 


SAl!f   JFRAl^TOISOO    MERCHANT, 
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Wetinorc's    Work, 

Throiigh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  Pohii- 
(lorff,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  his  transla- 
tion of  the  critical  eulogy  ou  the  part  of 
the  editor  of  the  Vienna  Wine  Gazetle,on  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Executive 
Viticultural  Officer  of  our  California  State 
Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners,  of 
which  a  copy  was  forwarded  to  Vienna, 
Austria:  "This  report  of  the  California 
Commissioners — a  book  in  octavo  form, 
with  illustrations — gives  proof  of  the  active 
intellectual  life  among  grape  growers  in  the 
new  wiue-land,  California.  Practical  men 
and  scientists  work  there  harmoniously  for 
advancement  of  their  industry,  both  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  production. 
All  new  works  on  vineyard  and  cellar 
which  appear  in  Europe,  are  tested  in  all 
directions;  scientifically  in  the  laboratory, 
practically  in  the  vineyard  and  nursery. 
That  lively  and  energetic  spirit  which  made 
America  in  a  surprisingly  short  period  rise 
to  its  present  height,  is  at  work  also  among 
the  California  vintners.  There  they  do  not 
refer  for  months  from  one  official  to  another, 
nor  wait  for  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners, working  in  the  old  world  red  tape 
way.  What  is  new  and  appears  accept- 
able they  try  at  once  practically  and  find 
out  early  what  is  really  good  to  adopt.  The 
whole  report  is  based  on  such  a  foundation 
It  is  a  recapitulation  of  all  works  tending 
to  progress  accomplished  by  an  intelligent 
circle  of  grape  growers  in  one  year.  The 
newest  books  on  viticulture  and  experien- 
ces contained  therein  have  been  treated  in 
carefully  translated  notes  as  appendices 
pertaining  to  matters  relating  to  grafting 
and  other  operations  in  the  vineyard. 
Champins  book  on  the  former  subject  is 
added  in  abridged  translation  as  one  of  the 
appendices.  What  seems  important  else- 
where in  phylloxera  matters  has  been  found 
so  in  California,where  there  is  watchfulness 
exercised.  To  obtain  a  true  picture  of  viti- 
culture in  its  rapid  progress  in  California, 
the  Commission's  Report  will  be  the  means 
of  showing  it. — SI.  Helann  Star. 


A     vanugc     AnioiiK     the     Viticultural 
C'uuiniissioiiera. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  State  Viti- 
cultural Commissioners,  Mr.  Arpad  Harasz- 
thy,  is  now  Commissioner  for  the  Stat3  at 
Large,  vice  Charles  A.  Wetmore  resigned 
and  Mr.  Wetmore  represents  the  San  Fran- 
cisco District  in  place  of  Mr.  Haraszthy. 
This  change  was  made  in  consequence  of 
the  complaint,  of  a  few  grape-growers  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  that  the  Commissioner 
for  their  district  which  is  included  in  that 
formerly  represented  by  Mr.  Haraszthy, 
was  not  a  resident  of  the  district.  Mr.  Wet- 
more, however,  is  a  resident,  hence  all 
cause  for  complaint  on  that  ground  has 
been  removed. 


Mr.  W.  Kasch  of  the  Khenish  Vine- 
Growers  Union  establishes,  from  his  own 
observations  and  abundant  trials,  the  fact 
that  vine  varieties  of  narrow  pith-tubes  lire 
most  resistant  against  frost.  He  deduces 
from  this  that  the  roots,  like  the  wood  of 
such  vines,  have  a  tube  which  is  narrow  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  are  of  a 
tougher,  tighter  substance,  which  hinders 
the  phylloxera  from  acting  on  them  easily. 
White  Eiesling  follows  Kiparia  and  York 
Madeira  in  narrowness  of  the  pith-tube. 
Madeleine  Augeviue,  Catawba,  Frankeu 
Riesling,  Blue  Portuguese,  St.  Laurent, 
Blue  Burgundy,  Valtellino  and  Muscat 
were  observed  as  ranking  in  pith-narrow- 
ness after  White  Eiesling  in  the  order  as 
noted. 


French  Wines. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  bottles  of  wine, 
bought  iu  different  parts  of  Paris,  have 
been  analyzed  at  the  municipal  laboratory, 
and  the  wine  was  pronounced  pure  in  only 
sixty  cases.  In  the  face  of  such  statistics 
what  must  be  the  joy  of  every  bonvivant  at 
the  announcement  that  the  vintage  this 
year  shows  an  improvement  equal  to  45  per 
cent  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years. 
This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  brave  lan- 
gxiage  of  the  French  Government,  which 
now  talks  of  imposing  special  tax  on  the 
importation  of  the  dried  raisins  and  cur- 
rants so  largely  used  in  the  semi-artificial 
manufacturing  of  wine.  The  critical  con- 
dition of  the  French  wine  trade  may  l)e 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  adul- 
teration and  manufacture  of  sham  wine,  no 
less  than  7,158,789  hectolitres  of  foreign 
wine  were  imported  into  France  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  this  year,  as  opposed  to 
5,788,118  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
portation of  wine  from  France,  amounting 
to  a  little  over  two  million  hectolitres, 
hardly  increased. — St.  Louis  Brewvr. 

REAI.     K»iTATE. 


In  another  column  of  the  Mebchant  will 
be  found  the  advertisements  of  Guy  E. 
Grosse  of  Santa  Rosa,  Frost  &  Gilman  of 
the  same  place,  MouUon  &  Co.,  of  Healds- 
burg,  and  W.  H.  Barham  of  Cloverdale,  all 
of  whom  have  choice  vineyard  lands  for 
sale. 

These  gentlemen  intend  to  place  on  file  a 
list  of  such  lands  at  this  office,  in  order 
that  all  persons  desirous  of  purchasing 
vineyards  may  be  enabled  to  inform  them- 
selves of  lands  to  be  disposed  of  in  Sonoma 
county  before  taking  a  trip  up  the  country. 

By  such  means  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
Merchant  office  of  assistance  to  those  in- 
tending to  embark  in  viticulture,  and  all 
pamphlets  and  information  will  be  freely 
tendered  to  those  who  call  there .  It  is  de-' 
sired  that  the  public  should  look  to  the 
Mekchant  for  all  information  concerning 
grapes  and  wine. 

A  fine  piece  of  property  contaifiing  45% 
acres,  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Sonoma,  can  be  bought  ou 
reasonable  terms  on  application  to  George 
Martin  at  this  office.  Forty  acres  are  down 
in  vines,  principally  Zinfandel,  which  will 
all  be  in  bearing  next  season.  Last  year 
$35  per  ton  was  received  for  the  grapes. 
There  is  a  house,  barn  and  out  buildings 
on  the  property  which  is  splendidly  situ- 
ated for  a  country  residence  for  a  San 
Francisco  business  man,  or  it  would  afford 
a  good  living  for  an  experienced  viticul- 
turist.     Free  from  phylloxera. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  300  acres  of  very 
rich  land  for  sale  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sonoma  town.  It  is  believed  that  this 
laud,  upon  which  a  small  vineyard  has 
been  already  planted,  will  produce  fully  as 
much  as  eight  tons  per  acre  under  proper 
cultivation;  it  is  so  located  aatobe  handy 
to  the  several  wineries  at  Souoroa.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  entire  valley  richer 
soil  exists  than  that  offered  for  sale,  and, 
with  proper  handling,  should  prove  one  of 
the  best  investments  in  Sonoma  County. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  for  a  residence, 
and  full  particulars  will  be  given  ou  appli- 
cation to  this  office. 

We  now  have  particulars  of  25  additional 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  Sebastof  ol,  Sonoma  county,  that  are 
offered  for  sale,  from  17  to  1,300  acres 
each,  at  prices  ranging  from  $175  up  to 
$26,000,  according  to  size,  location  ana  im- 
provements. The  properties  are  situati  d 
close  to  the  railway  line,  planted  in  orchard, 
vineyard,  have  been  used  for  general  farm- 
ing or  are  ready  for  the  plow.  Most  cf 
them  have  commodious  dwellings  and  out- 
houses and  would  be  valuable  investments 
for  intending  settlers. 


Cloverdale  Real  Estate 

MOST  DE8IKABLE 

LAND    AND    RESIDENCES 

E'oi*     Sale. 
GRAPE  &  ORCHARD  LAND 

A    SPECIALTY. 


W.  H.  BARHAM, 

Clover<lale,  Sonoma  Co. 

MOULTON    & 

REAL   ESTATE, 

MONEY  AND  INSURANCE  BROKERS, 

HEALDSBURG,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


CO., 


A  largre  quantity  of  the  FINEST  GRAPE  LANDS 
in  the  County  are  now  in  the  hands  of  this  Company 
for  sale. 

A  list  of  Russian  River  bottom  lands  and  red 
trravely  hill  lands  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  VITI- 
CULTURE, will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Buyerd  should  visit  Ilealdsburif  before  st-ttling  else 
where . 

Office  iu  the  Sotoyome  Hotel, 

Healdsburis;. 


THE    SOTOYOME     HOTEL, 

IIEALOSBUKO,  Sonoma  <7o. 

Is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  vastly  increasinj; 
vineyard  district  of  the  Russian  River  valley. 
First  QlfnAS  accommodation. 

J.  S.  YOUNG,  Proprietor. 


For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
S.  F.  Mkrchant,  3*23  Front  btreet,  San  Francisco, 

THE  

SONOMA     COUNTY   LAND   REGISTER 

AND 

SANTA    ROSA     BUSINESS   DIRECTORY 

IS    ISSUED    QUAETEBLT. 

Twenty  TIionsan«l  Copies  are  M aiieil  in 
4^tlie  Unite*!  States  and  to  Euroi»e. 

Every  landowner  in  Sonoma  County  is  supplied 
with  one  or  more  copies  during  the  year,  hence  it  is 
the  best  advertising  medium  possible  for  live  business 
men.     Published  by 

GUY  E.  CROSSE, 
SAHTTA  KOSA,  Sonoma  €o.,  Cal. 

l^  Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  and  rates  of  ad 
vertising. 


FROST    &    GILMAN, 

REAL   ESTATE    BROKERS, 

OFFICE     529%     FOURTH      STREET, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Farms  and  Stock  Ranches  for  sale  and  to  exchange 
for  city  property.  VINEYAgD  LANDS  A  SPE- 
CIALTY. A  list  of  properties  particularly  adapted 
to  Grape  Culture  forwarded  on  application,  and  on 
file  at  the  office  of  the  S.  F.  Merchast,  %3  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

rOK  SALE  ON  KEASONABLE  TEBM8 

Apply  to,  or  address, 

W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Ag:ent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.   CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Q.  H.  H  S.  A.  RY.,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


A.  18T8  S.  I.  XII. 
^      I.  8. 1888  G. 


The  Indostritu  nerer  Sink. 

m  E.  6B0SSE,  Broker  in  Real  Estate 

Banches,  Besidenco,  Business  and  Manufacture 

ing  Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission, 

AnuPubliaherof  "Sonoma  County  Land EegiaWr  and 

Santa  Boaa  Biuineai  Direfltoij." 

Office,  No.  312  B  St.,    Si.Wi.  BosA,  Oai. 


THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL, 

SANTA    RO.SA,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

This  house  ia  particularly  recommended  as  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  grape  district,  arid  from  which 
the  principal  vineyards  can  be  reached. 

G.  A.  T  UPPER,  Proprietor. 


H.  W.  BYINCTON, 

ForHTII    STliEKT, 
SANTA  KONA.  Sonoma  Vo.,  Cal. 

Carria^res  and  teams  at  reasonable  terms  to  all  per- 
sona visitinjf  the  vineyards  of  the  valley. 


MAKE  A  NOTE    OF   IT  I 

TEAS  AnF  COFFEES 

AT 

LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ! 

IT    PAYS    TO    BUY     niREcrr. 

OrocerB.  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  and  lar^e 
consumers  of  Teas  and  Coffees,  will  find  it  to  their 
positive  advantage  to  make  a  personal  call  on 

H.      HUDDLESTON     &    CO*, 

322  and  334  Front  St.,  S.  I'., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas  and  Coffees,  and  Pro- 
prietors of  Colima  Steam  Coffee  Mills,  and  get  sample* 
and  prices  before  buying  anywhere  else. 

Cash  Buyers  SiMtclally  Invited. 


WHALE    OIL 


—  AND- 


IRON  COMPOUND. 


RECOMMENDED  by  HR,  H.  F.  CHAPIN. 

And  prepared  according;  to  his  Bulletin  No. 
2,  by  his  authority,  by 

AMERICAN  OIL   CO., 

I06  Market  St.,  City. 

ALSO  

Whale  on,    Whale  OH  Soap,     and 
Coddlin  Moth  Wash, 

Write  for  prices. 


PROPOSALS. 


Interior  Department,  Honolulu,    H.   I, 


Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Honolulu,  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Saturday,  the  28th  day  of  February,  1885, 
for  the  construction  of  the  works  herein  named. 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  examined  at  the 
office  of  the  Minister  on  and  after  the  9th  day  of 
February.  1885.^ 

The  woiks  to  be  constructed  are — 

First— The  basin  of  the  Storage  Reservoir,  i.  e. 
removing  all  trees  and  other  vegetable  ^Towths,  and 
excavating  and  removing  all  earth  and  rock  within 
the  indicated  lines. 

Second—  Building  a  dam  of  first-class  rubble  mas- 
onry laid  in  full  beds  of  hydraulic  cement. 

Third— Laying  the  line  of  fifteen  and  twelve  inch 
pipes  and  setting  gates  between  the  storage  reser- 
voir  and  that  of  distribution,  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  point  of  connection  with  the  pipe  system  of 
the  city.  Note— This  work  may  be  divided  and  let  In 
two  or  three  sections. 

Fourth— Constructing  the  distributing  reservoir 
coBsist'ng  of  an  excavation  Imed  with  hydraulic 
cement,  concrete  or  brick-  work  laid  in  full  hydraulic 
cement  beds  and  joints,  the  crosswall  and  bays  to  be 
similarly  constructed  and  the  whole  roofed  over. 

All  proposals  must  be  endorsed  '*  Proposals  for 
(doing  the  particular  work  for  which  the  bid  ia 
made  ) 

A  bond  must  be  executed  by  the  contractor  with 
two  (2)  approved  sureties  conditioned  upon  the  faith- 
ul  performance  of  the  contract. 

The  Minister  reserves  the  right  to  reject  the  lowest 
or  anj'  bid. 

Bids  may  be  made  for  all  the  above  in  one  ccn 
tract. 

CflAS.  T.  GULICK, 
Minister  of  the  Interior 
Interior  OfricB, 

Honolulu,  Dec. -20,  1884. 
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February  13,  1885' 


California  Wlnmi   lu   1884. 

Your  readers  will  doubtless  have  had 
occasion  to  learu  that  the  quantity  of  wine 
California  harvested  in  the  1884  vintage  is 
quite  up  to  expectation,  and  we  may  reckon 
upon  fifteen  millions  of  gallons  as  the  out- 
put. A  considerable  proportion,  however, 
will  be  converted  into  brandy.  As  to 
quality,  it  may — upon  a  superficial  inspec- 
tion of  what  the  central  counties  produced, 
where  it  is  claimed  the  best  tasting  wines 
grow^be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  undue 
interruption  of  the  vintage  by  rains  our 
vintners  have  shown  remarkable  progress 
in  vinification:  the  wines  in  general  look 
well — better  than  was  expected. 

The  proceedings  of  the  late  Viticultural 
Convention  of  San  Francisco  will  in  a  few 
days  be  printed  in  exttnso,  and  you  will  see 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Wines, 
treating  of  310  samples  presented,  how 
matters  stand  as  to  the  general  drift  toward 
improvement  in  gi-ape-growing  circles  here. 
The  ideas  (verging  on  self-sufficiency)  of 
many  must  have  received  a  severe  shock  at 
the  sight  of  what  is  at  our  disposal  toward 
rapidly  bringing  our  vineyards  to  as  high  a 
standard  as  the  best  in  any  couutrj-.  The 
liberal  spirit  that  moved  the  Natoina  Com- 
pany to  make  i)ublic  property  what  at  a 
large  expense  they  have  learned,  with  a 
numerous  array  of  varieties  of  the  finest 
vines  from  several  countries,  as  well  as  that 
of  several  other  progressive  grape-growers, 
made  it  possible  to  examine  an  assortment 
of  samples  of  wines  from  grapes  not  known 
before.  And  this  occasion  of  tasting  wines 
quite  distinct  from  our  standard  ones  made 
it  evident  what  a  grand  future  there  is  for 
quality  iu  our  wines  from  choice  varieties . 
People  here  are  intelligent  enough  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  true  requirements,  and  be  the 
task  ever  so  long  and  difficult  to  choose 
from  the  wealth  of  superior  varieties,  and 
adapt  the  choice  to  the  circumstances  of 
location  and  climate  of  each  region,  depend 
upon  it  California  vineyards  will  in  a  short 
period  produce  wines  that  will  approach 
the  models. 

The  reform  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
a  few  general  types  will  be  an  arduous 
task;  but  it  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
fact  meanwhile  be  found  that  each  year 
our  vineyards  will  .yield  a  higher  standard 
of  wines  according  to  improvement  of 
plants  for  the  purpose. 

Our  Zinfandel,  now  a  standard,  will,  by 
the  aid  of  homogeneous  blends  with  high- 
class  giapes,  preserve  its  good  name,  and 
in  a  few  years,  when  the  best  blendings 
are  found,  be  of  a  vastly  superior  form, 
combinifcg  mellowness  with  a  jjleasing  vin- 
osity. — F.  P .,  in  Bonfort'is  Wine  and  Spirit 
Circular'. 


WAHjTKW. 


»     FBENCH    OKNTLEMAN,   THOROUGHLY    AC- 
-^*-  qu&int«d-  with  Vineyard  and  Cellar  work,  Wine 
and  Brandy  making,  wantH  a  situation.    Address 
A.  L.,  French  Liquor  Store, 

No.  1500  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 


THE  BEST  ABTICLE 

For  Tying    up    Vines 

IN  THE  MARKET. 

Pal  ap  In  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each.    IS  Balls 
in  a  PavkaKe. 

TUBBS  &  CO.,  6 13  Front  St., 

8AK   FBANUISgo, 


CALIFORNIA   VINEYARDS; 


The  I'ollonlusr  arc  kunic  of  onr  I.«afl. 
inic  Wine  I>roiliioerM  au<l  Brandy  Dis- 
tillers, with  Post  Office  Address: 


KRVW  ciiari.es, 
KruK  Station,  St.  Helena,  NapaCo.,ral. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


J. 


C.  WEINBEHGER,  Manufacturer  ot  Wines,  near 
St.  Helena. 


HW.  UllABU,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
.     N         " 


Na{>a  County. 


PIONEEK  WINE  CELLAR.  MANUFACTURER 
arid  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  California  wines  an<l 
brandies.  P.  Esehelbach,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City, 
Los  Anj^eles  Co.,  Cal. 


N' 


APA  dc  SONOAIA  WINE  CO. 

E.  C    PRIBER,   Preside!  t 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

DKALRR     lii 

CALIFORNA     WINES    AND      BRANDIES 


W.M.WILLIAMS' 

Seinl.Troplcal  and  General 

lNrXTDEl.S3E:Xl.I£3S, 

EASTEEBY    KANCHO. 


TREE    DEPOT: 

COR.     MARIPOSA    and    K    STREETS, 
'FRESKO,  CjI. 


600,000     TREEK 

Of  all  the  Standard  Varieties. 


GRAPE  ROOTS    AND    CUTTINGS 

Of  popular  Wine  and  liaisin  Varieties. 

WHITE      ADRIATIC       FIGS 

A  Specialty, 

OENAMENTAL     TKEES    AND    HOUSE 
PLANTS. 

l^all  before  piirchaMins'  elsewhere. 

Trees  free  froni  scale  and   other  pests.     Telephone 
No.  7  commnnicatts  with  the  Nursery. 


FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOK     RKO. 

MATARO,  SHIKAZ,  DON  ZELINHO, 

CABERNET-SaUVIGNON. 

FOR    WHITE. 

TEMPKANO,  PALOMINO, 

DORADILLA,  VERDEHO, 

PEDRO   XIMENEZ. 

FOR  RAISIN. 

SULTANA,  GORDO  BLANCO. 

FOR    TABLE. 

SABAL   KANSKI. 
The   finest  of   all  shipping  d^rapes— the  Imperial 
grape  ot  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 


The  White    FlK  of  Commerce    for  drjing. 

The  White  Adriatic.  By  special  arrangement 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding  any  genu- 
ine stock  of  this  celebrated  fig,  besides  the  importer. 
The  Papershell  Pomegranate,  and  other 
general  nursery  stock.  Roses  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.        Address : 

GU8TAV    EI8EN, 

FRESNO   CAL. 


ESTABLISHED    1863. 

THOS.     MEHERIN, 

Importer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Oealer  in 

SEEDS,  TREES  &  PL\NTS'. 

A  Lar^'e  Stock  of 

AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 

At  reduced  rates. 

Evericrecn    Millet,     Altnlfa,     Red    and 
White  Clover,  Timotliy  and   Orch. 
ar<i    (.rass,    Kenlncky    Blue 
4.rasM,   Hiiiig^arian    Mil- 
let, Rcil  Top.  Ktc. 

Also,  a  I..arge  and  Choice  Collection  of 

FRUIT    AND     ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 

Bulbs,  Roses,  Ma'/nolias,  Palms,  etc.,  at  reduced 
prices  Buddinu  and  Pruni  >«■  Knives,  Greenhoute 
Syrinjfes,  He  Ige  and  Pole  Shears. 

!CS=Pnce  Lifit  Mailed  on  application.  Agent  for  R. 
D.  FOXS  Nursery. 

IP.  O.  Box  2050.]  THOS.  MF.HERIN, 

.'16  Battery  St.,  S.  P. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

SEEDSMEN, 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Field  and 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

At  Reduced  Price  ,  in  Large  (Quantities. 


KPECIAI/riES: 

Alfalfa,  Rtd  and  White  Clover,  Italian  and  English 
Rye  Grass,  Blue  Grass,  I.rfiwn,  Orchard,  Mestiuite,  Red 
Top  and  Timothy  Seed,  California  Forest  and  Ever- 
green Tree  Seeds.  Also,  Fruit  and  Ornan)ental  Ttees 
at  Lowest  Prices.  A  large  qu.ntiti'  of  EVERGREEN 
MILLET  SEED  on  hand.  Also,  about  20,000  LBS. 
AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS,  to  be  sold  low. 


SEED    WAREHOI'SE, 
NoN.  40f»  aiitl  411  Oavis    Street.  S.  F. 


ESTABLISHED  1859. 


SAMUEL     BRECK, 


SUCCESSOIi   TO 


GEO.    F    SILVESTER, 

Importer  aKd  dealer  in 

All    Kinds   of  Seeds! 

Wilson's  Bone  Mills, 

Garden  Tools, 
Pruning  Shears, 

Bone  Meal,  Etc, 


317  WASHINGTON  ST., 
Bet.  Batlery  Sr  Frnnt.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


B.  J.  TKUMBULL. 


CHAS.  W.  BEEBE. 


R.  J.  TRUMBULL  &  CO. 

Or. wen,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     TREES 

AND 

PLANTS. 

419  &   421    SANSOME  ST., 

PETWEEN  CLAY  AND  COMMERCIAL, 
Sau  Fraiiclscw,  Cnl. 


ROOTED  VINES  FOR  SALE. , 

I  hive  50.0(i0  Rooted  Vines  of  the  Muscat  of  Alex-  J 
andria  variety;  one  year  old,  grown   on   my   vineyard  t 
in  Placer  county,  on  new  land  without  irrigation,  and 
warranteu  free  from  disease,  that  I  will  sell  for  812.50 
(cash)  per  l,OO0.and  deliver  at  Lincoln  for  shipment. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Address 

JOHX    MAXSOX.  M.  »., 

North   illoomlield,  Kevada  Co.,  Cal, 


IMPORTANT    T  0     VITICULTURISTS ! 

For  Sale— 500,000  <i!rape    Ciittiu;j:s, 

Warranted  free  from  every  disease,  coi  sisting  of  the 
following  fine  vaiictes:  Mataro,  Ma  heck,  Carignan, 
Grenach*",  Zinfandel.  Charbono,  Trousseau,  Black 
Prince,  Franken  Riesling,  Mnlvoisie.  Rose  of  Peru, 
Muscat  of  Alo>a»diia,  at  the  Lowest  Market  Price. 

Address:      J.  C  MKKITHEW.  Viticulturist. 
Cn|>ertiiio,  Sa<ita  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


1885.  SS3Z3Z3S  !  1885 

E.J.  BOWEL'S  IlliiMirateil  Ifteseriptive 

ami  I'riceil  4'atalo;;:iie  ol' 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  FOE  1«85. 
Containing  ]'2o  pages  of  vuluuU'e   information  for 
the  Gardener,  the  Farmer,  or  the  Family,  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.     Address 

E.  J    BOWEN,  Seed  Merchant, 

815  and  817  Sansomk  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA 


100,000  Rooted  Vines;  also,  Cut- 
tings from  35  Acres  Bearing  Vines, 
also  Rooted  Zinfandels,  Muscatels, 
tmpereur,  etc., etc. 

JOHN  Q.  A.  CLARK, 

«V4»UI><..\>°I>,   Twlo  Cu  .  «'Hl. 

CLEMENTS   NURSERY. 

J  AS.  A.  AXI»EU.SO\,  Proprietor. 

TREtS,  TREcS.  TREE6  AND  VINES,  ETC 
I  liave  a  choice  1  t  f  Burtlert  IVurs,  Petite  Prunes^ 
Cherries,  Apples.  Apricot.-*,  Plum-,  Ncctarin.s,  (int)H-- 
vines,  etc.,  all  grown  w.tliout  irri^i'tion,  fne  from 
scale  a'  d  other  injui*ious  insects,  (juaraniecd  Aariu- 
ties.and  hed-r  ick  prices.  Cataluuues  mailed  on  appli- 
cation.    Address 

JAS    A.  ANDERSON, 
CI.EMESf  IS.  San  Joa«iHiii  Co.,  Cal. 

DEL  MONTE  VINEYARD  AND  NURSERY. 

M.   DENl    KK,  Prjprictor, 
Fresno,  Fresao  iVtiiiity,  >  -    Ctiliroriiia. 

Choice  Cuttings  and  Koots  for  sale.  Ur  wii  withou  1 
irrigation,  and  large,  healthy  growth.  Claret— Mature, 
Grena  he,  Cariynane,  Cabernet,  Mnlliec,  Teintmier, 
Zinfandel,  Le  Noir,  elc.  Iltirgiindy—l'inots,  Trous- 
seau, Menn  er,  Plussard.  Port  -1  into  Cao,  Aniarillo, 
Mourisco.  Dastardo,  TaurJ-ra,  Morreito.  Wh  te-Sau- 
vignon  Verte,  Columhar,  Fulle  Blanelie,  Burger,  Sul- 
tana, Curintlis.  Muscats.  Resis'ant-^kipati^,  Cali- 
lornica.     Prices  very  motlerate. 


GRAPE_  SEED ! 

FINE,  FEESH  AND  CLEAN. 

I  have  for  sale  seed  of  VI'I'IS  4'AI.IF4>RNIC'.4, 

Proof  n^aliiNt  Phyiloxfra,  whieh  1  will  Hell 
at  ^t  per  pound  for  ^  pounds  or  more,  or  §1.50  per 
pound  for  less  tliaii  5  pounds. 

Vitis  Californica  Cuttings,  $8  per  1,000. 

Freij,'ht  to  be  paid  by  purc'ha.ser3. 

C  MOTTIER, 
p.  ().  Box  8.     MidtllPtnwn,  I,«ho  Co..  «'«!. 


LeConte  Pear  Trees! 

The  most  prolific  known.  No  hlight.  Papid 
growing,  early  bearing  and  ^  igoroiis.  Fruit  of 
the  liartlett  class,  prime  for  table,  market,  ship- 
ping or  canning 

Pure  stock  grown  from  cuttings  ONLY.  Buy 
nografted  or  budded  stock. 

25,000  TREES, 

One  year  old,  on  LE  CONTE  roots,  for  sale  by 
C.  W.  DEARBORN,  Oakland,  California. 
Circular  and  Testimonials  free. 


SEEDS ! 


SEEDS ! 


THAT    WILL    GROW. 

I  warrant  all'iseeds  sent  out  by  me  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name  and  will  refill  any 
order  gratis  or  m  other  seeds  should  they 
prove  defective  iu  any  respect. 

Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
seeds  free  on  application . 

1..  C.  liACHlCOTTE, 

Wayerly  9IillSi  «eor«;«tow     Co., 
Sontb  Cnrollnn. 


b'ebruary  13,  1S85 


SAN   FEANOISOO    MERCHANT. 
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SEASON  OF   1884-85. 

Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 

The  piftuting  and  grafting  season  of 
1884-5  ohouUl  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  vineyards  of  California.  .Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serve  as  studies  to 
guide  iu  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  Knd  general  deficiencies.  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  vines  already 
planted  iu  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippers  of  table  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
cases  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color.tannin,  quality, 
etc.,  and  to  eliminate   undesirable    stocks. 

In  making  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Paris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  ' '  what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "  what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape?"  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  loc-il  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "  best 
crape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  wine- 
making,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities.  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety  ;  it  is  iu  making  proper 
associations  that  selections  are  successful . 

Each  vineyard  should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  wine  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer .  If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices . 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  yoiir  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
dealers  iu  advance  of  the  market  demands. 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold .  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  difficult  to  leain; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  maj'  do  the  same .  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 
correct  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines. 

There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 


really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade .  All  who  are  in- 
terested iu  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Viticultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  apply  themselves  to  serious 
study. 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offi-r  for  tlie  coming  season  will  be  varied 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained ;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  as  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  stocks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
iui])orted  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten 
tion  is  called  to  the  fine,  Urge  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  choice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on  application  by  mail  to 
this  office. 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR    SALE. 


GREGORY'S 

SPRAYINa    PUMP. 


ITsctd  bvOrehnrtllsts  for  Spray  in;;  Fruit 
Trees  with  INSECT  KXrURniXATIliVU 
IJiil'll>h.  Adopted  and  recommended  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  This  I'ump  has  been  gotten  up 
expressly  for  the  purpose  noted.  The  working  parts 
are  constructed  entirely  of  brass  and  rubber,  and  not 
affected  by  the  corrosive  solutions  used  in  them  The 
sale  of  over  '200  of  these  Fumps  during  the  past  few 
months  is  strong  testimony  as  to  their  merit.  A  full 
line  of  Hose  expressly  made  for  Winemakers  and 
Brewers.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
addres&ing  H.  P.  GREGORY  &.  CO., 

2  »nd  4  California  St.«        San  Francisco,  Cal 


GRAPE   CUTTINGS 

OF  THE 

FOLLOWING      VARIETIES, 

Which  are  consiiiered  by  the 
MOST      INTELLIGENT     VIGNERONS 

THE    BEST     IN    THE    STATE. 

Grenache,  Carignane, 

Folle    Blanche, 
Trousseau,  Berger. 

PRICES    ON    APPLICATIO^f. 


FOR    SALE. 

OXTTTIKTCa-S    OIT' 

VALUABLE 

IMPORTED  VINES. 


CABERNET-SAUVIGNON,  FRANC  CABERNET, 

SEMILLON,        PETITE  SIRRAH  (also  rooted  vines  ) 
FRANC  PINOT,  PINOT  DE  PERNAND, 

MALBEC  (and  roots), 
PINOT  ORIS,  GAMAI  TEINTURIER. 


J.  DE.BARTH  SHORB; 

OR  J.  M..TIERNAN, 

SASr  UABRIEE,  Eos  Aiiifeles  Co. 

Cuttings !      Cuttings ! 

For    Sale. 

MOSELLE  RIESLING,  CHASSELAS  DE  FAY, 

MELON  BLANC  OR  PINOT  BLANC, 

WHITE  BURGUNDY,  SEEDLESS  SLUTANA. 

LISTAN  OR  GOLDEN  CHASSELAS, 

MARSANNE,  FRANKEN  RIESLING, 

AND  FOR 

Sauterne   Wines. 

WHITE  SEMILLON  ASD  SAUVIGNON  VERTE. 

FOR 

Red    Wines. 

MALBEC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY,         MATARO 

CAHIGNAN,  GRENACHE, 

ZINFANDEL,  GAMAY  LOUTURA, 

PIED  DE  PERDRIX,  PETITE  SIRRAH, 

CABERNET  SAUVIGNON, 

KOLNER  NOIR  or  GROSS  BLAUE. 

AND     MANY     OTHER    VARIETIES. 

INQUIBK   OF 

H.  W.  CRABB, 

«>AKVIEEE.   Xapa  Co..  Cal. 


All   tbe    Chanipasrue    Varlellcs. 

—  ASD  — 

PETIT  VERDOT,  VERDOT  COLON, 

MEUNIEK,  MERLOT, 

And  a  few  cuttings  of  rare  table  varieties. 

Also  all  Varieties  of 

RIESLINGS,  CHAUCHE  NOIR  AND  ORIS,  FOLLE 
BLANCHE,  SAUVIGNON  VEKTE,  CHALOSSE, 
GROSSER  BLAUEK,  TEINTURIER  MALE,  GUT- 
EDEL,  and  all  ordinarv  wine  varieties. 


J.  H.  DRUMMOND, 

GLEN   ELLEN,  Sonoma  Co., 

£^So  orders  can  be  taken  after  Ist  March. '^A 


Rooted  Vines  and  Cut- 
tings for  Sale. 


3  M  Rooted    Mnitaro 

3  HI    K<M»tecl    «'rabl>'s  Black    Bnri;nn<ly 
(l>elite  ftiieHii). 

2  91  Rooteil  Chaiielie  Uris, 

3  91  Booted  SauvlKnoii  Verte. 

ALSO 

>0  HI  Mattarn  Ciittiu8;s. 
30  91  Blark  Bnrsiindy, 
10  91  Saiivls'iou  Verte. 

N.  B. — The  Rooted  Vines  and  Cuttings  propas:ated 
from  Mr.  Crabb's  stoelt.  The  Rooted  Vines  grown 
on  sandy  loam  are  stronj;  and  healthy 


I*rio©«     XiOXT^r. 


;also,  grape  stakes  &  bolts. 


ADDRE.S8, 


L.  H.  WAKEFIELD, 

22    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


19th  Year.  190  Acres. 

ROCK'S   NURSERIES. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on 
the  Pacific   Coast. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Grape  Vines  and  Resistant  Vines. 


A  new  and  Descriptive  Catnlogne  of  Fruits  is  now  ready,  containing  many  new  and 
rare  varieties  never  offered  before  on  this  Coast,  including 

12    VARIETIES    OF    OLIVES. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  Sent  as  Follows : 

No.  1 — Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 

No.  2 — Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Plants,  i  cents. 

No.  3 — New  Boses  and  Clematis,  gratis.  • 

JOHN   ROCK, 

8AN    JOSE,  Cal. 
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SAiT   PRAXCISCO    MERCHAIS^T. 


February  13,  1885 


Increase   In    PlautinK. 


Thus  far  in  the  season  the  sales  of  trees 
and  vines  made  by  many  of  our  nursery- 
men have  exceeded  in  some  cases  the  sales 
of  the  whole  of  any  previous  season.  This 
may  be  taken  as  an  unmistakable  indication 
not  only  of  general  prospeiity  in  the  present 
but  of  a  firm  conviction  of  the  stability  of 
that  condition.  The  Herald  has  taken 
occasion  frequently  to  observe  that  each 
vine  and  each  tree  planted  in  Southern 
California,  of  which  this  city  is  the  center, 
is  an  additional  argument  proving  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  well-being.  If  he  is  a 
benefactor  who  makes  ten  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  how 
much  more  of  a  well-doer  is  he  who  plants 
what  is  so  much  greater  value  than  blades 
of  grass.  It  required  not  a  prophet  nor 
the  son  of  a  prophet  to  predict,  as  the  Her- 
ald predicted  during  the  duller  period  of 
the  late  dry  seasons,  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  planting  which  would  make  the 
present  season  of  rains.  Half  of  that  sea- 
son, more  or  less,  has  passed  already;  and 
from  what  has  been  learned  from  conversa- 
tions with  nurserymen  and  planters,  plant- 
ing and  the  preparations  for  planting  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  were  at  a 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  season  for 
planting  has  but  just  begun .  Here  is  good 
foundation  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  pre- 
diction mentioned.  It  is  not  upon  agricul- 
ture alone,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say, 
that  the  prosperity  which  leads  to  general 
wealth  must  rest,  but  in  the  age  of  motors, 
and  these  motors  being  applied  by  Ameri- 
cans to  American  machinery,  manufactures 
soon  come  in  to  play  their  part  in  consoli- 
dating the  progressive  well-being  that 
marks  American  civilization.  During  the 
past  two  years  our  advance  in  manufactures 
has  been  gratifying,  and  that  their  intro- 
duction will  keep  pace  with  the  advance 
of  planting  cannot  be  doubted.  Nature 
has  been  generous  of  gifts  to  Southern 
California.  She  has  placed  here  almost  all 
the  minerals  which  man  has  made  necesssry 
to  his  uses,  in  a  soil  where  every  useful 
vegetable  production  of  a  whole  planet  can 
be  produced  because  of  the  exceptional 
climate  which  permits  everything  to  be 
grown — all  at  the  shore  of  a  sea 
with  ports  which  are  the  gates  whence 
lead  in  every  direction  around  the 
globe  the  highways  of  the  nations. 
In  the  age  we  live  in  the  art  of  man  may 
be  considered  the  mortal  half  sister  to 
nature,  and  by  means  of  three  different 
railways  she  has  united  Southern  California 
to  the  greatest  and  even  becoming  greater 
system  of  railways  in  the  world.  That 
Southern  California  is  prosperous  is  self- 
evident;  that  she  will  continue  to  prosper 
it  needs  but  little  argument  to  prove.  It 
were  difficult,  indeed,  to  show  why  it  should 
not  be  so. — Los  Angeles  Herald, 


Prnninir. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Napa 
Grape-Growers  Association,  Mr.  McClure 
said  that  he  noticed  at  Mr.  Hagen's  vine- 
yard it  was  the  practice  to  prune  close  to 
the  eye,  claiming  that  the  wound  healed 
more  readily  than  when  the  vine  was  cut 
farther  from  the  bud.  Mr.  McClure  thought 
it  was  better  to  prune  Ji  to  %  of  an  inch 
from  the  bud,  and  he  was  agreed  with  by 
Messrs.  Estec,  Hardman,  John  McClure 
Fisher  and  Sthers  present.  In  fact  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  present 
that  to  prune  close  to  the  bud  was  injurious. 
ifapa  Journal, 


mm^ 
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PRODUCE   MARKET. 

3EEUS— 

Business  is  increasing  in  seeds. 

Flax  quotable  at  «*2  60@'2  76  ^  ctl;  Canary,  4^^ 
5c;  Canary,  imported,  6^2^6c;  Alfalfa,  16t*l(Jc  W 
lb;  Timothy,  6c  for  native  ami  li^HH^c  for  import- 
ed; Mustard,  choice  Brown,  ^S  00@3  60  -"g  ctl;  White 
3tee3'i*jc;  Hemp,  4ii^(d5;  Rape,  3C(t3ic. 
FRCITh- 

The  orange  market  is  overstocked. 

We  quote;  Domestic— Pears,  —  (a—  a  box;  Apples, 
50c(a$l  50  a  box. 

Tropical— ijemon 3,   S5  00^6  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  $l(c6'2  per   box;  Limes    ;S12'rtl4  per  box 
for  Mexican; California  Limes,  $1@1^;  Tamarinds,  12 
@13c  per  lb;  Bananas,  «2  00(^2  50  per  bunch. 
NUTS— 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  $6@i7  ¥  100;  Cali 
fornia  Walnuts,  8c  ^  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  A.- 
monds.  hard  shell,  6it« —;  soft  shell,  10;  Filberts, 
—  @  15c;  Pecan,  12{ai3c;  Peanuts,  5@c;  Brazil 
Nute,  — @30c;  Hickory  Nuts,  Vc^Oc. 
EGOS— 

We  quote:   California     Eggs,    Choice  Ranch,  22@ 
22  V  ^  Joz. 
DAIRV  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Reyes,  26  @  27c  ; 
fair  and  choice  24  @  26  c  ;  inferior  lots 
from  country  stores  IGd  18c;  firkin,  21(c* 
22c  for  new;  Eastern,  12']i2@16c;  Cheese,  California, 
10@14c  jfood  to  choice;  9t(il0c  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Gilroy,  in  drums,  16c;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17(^ 
18c;  Western.  8C(^9c. 
POTATOES— 

Our  quotaions  are  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf: 
Early  Rose.  $li4@— ;  River  Reds,  80@90i;;  Chili 
Garnets,  50c@76;    Peerless,  60c(ftSli(4;     Petalumas, 

ONIONS- 

Onions  selling  at  3c, 
HOPS— 

J.T.Cochran  &  Co.  report:  The  totalimport  of 
foreign  hops  into  England  from  September  1,  1884 
to  January  30,  1885  are  only  41,845  bales,  showing 
that  she  has  yet  to  import  at  least  129,533  bales  be- 
fore the  crop  of  1885  is  availbleand  fit  for  use.  The 
question  then  naturally  arises;  why  tlie  market  is  not 
more  active  at  higher  prices  than  it  is  at  present.  It 
is  easily  answered:  it  is  becausn  the  bears  havo  grossly 
misrepresented  the  crop  of  1884,  causing  the  brewers 
to  adopt  a  liand  to  mouth  policy  of  buying,  in  expecta- 
tion of  still  lower  prices,  a  policy  hitherto  unprece- 
dented, the  adoption  of  which  has  given  a  false  ap- 
pearance to  everything  in  hops,  except  their  ovfn 
supplies;  but  the  end  is  rapidly  nearing;  the  canard 
of  prodigious  supplies  pouring  into  Enj,iland  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  has  been  assiduously  spread  among 
the  English  brewers  is  about  exploded;  the  stories  of 
enormous  surplusse^^  from  Germany  which  have  been 
hawked  around  among  the  brewers  in  America  have 
about  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  possess!  n»f  any  truth 
whatever.  The  true  state  of  the  German  crop,  is 
very  aptly  put  by  a  prominent  London  dealer,  who 
of  recent  date  says:  'Mil  continental  markets  are 
firmer,  and  it  becomes  more  and  jmorc  apparent  that 
Germany  is  not  going  to  send  over  the  great  quantit- 
ies that  some  people  hold  up  as  the  '  bete  noir  '  to  be 
feared  in  the  Spring."  So  we  believe  the  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when  prices  will  be  higher,  with  an  active 
market;  how  soon  it  will  come  no  one  can  tell,  but  it 
is  sure  to  cotne,  and  within  its  advent  those  growers 
who  have  held  their  hops,  will  be  benefitted  thereby. 

Market  quotations  are  nominal,  at  12  to  15  cents. 
POULTRY  — 

Business  is  pretty  dull. 

We  quote:  lurkeys,  13@15c;  Live  Gobblers,  13(3 
15c  perlb;Turkey  Hen8,l4@16c;  Dressed,  16C'?18c; 
Young  Roosters,  $^yi2^^^i'.  Old  Roosters,  $5i@6, 
Hens,  $6  @  7;  Broilers,  83j^^5  according  to  size; 
Ducks,  ^(c^6»^  ^  doz;  Old  Geese,  «2.00  per  pair; 
Go8lingH,:$2^25@$2  50  per  pair. 
BEANS- 

Our  quotations  are,   for  round  lots  from  the  wliarf. 
Small  White,  Sl^C^l  «0;   Pea,  31  70yrl  90;  Bayos, 
«2»^^g3;  Pinks,  «l  60@«1  70;  Reds,  2V;  Butlers, 
«l<fei'^;Linia8,  3160. 
VEGETABLES— 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25@35o^sk;  Turnips,  60@$1; 
Cauliflower,  50(^75c  *  doz;  Cabbage,  50c  ^ 
ctl;  Garlic,  6@7c  ^  It.;  Celery  60c  %)  doz;  Dried 
Okra,  25@30c  ^  lb;  Dried  Peppers,  25(flc35c  %*  It>; 
String  Peppers,  30@37V  per  lb;  Artichokes,  10c 
%?  do/;  Beets.  60(rt65c  ^  ctl;  Parsnips,  «1(«—  ^  utl; 
Marrow  Fat  Squash,  $2^@96  $  ton;  Muslirooms,  G<^. 
8c  ^  lb;  Cucumlwrs,  @25c  per  doz;  Toma 
toes,  30c  @  75c  per  box  ;  Green  Peas,  2  @  2  V; 
String  Beans,  IV^^'-^MiC;  Summer  Squash,  25c@ 
&0c  a  box.  Green  Peppers,  25@91  00  per  box. 
Oreen  Okra,  5^10c;  Mushrooms,  $2  50@3  per  box. 
HIDES,    SKINS.  ElV. 

Heavy  Salted  Steers,  over  55  lbs,  9c@10  per  lb; 
Medium  Salted  Cows  &nd  Steers,  60(oCo5  lbs,  7ViC'<8; 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  yteers,  30ttf60  lbs,  /^ 
per  lb.  Salted  Kips,  9@—  c  per  lb.  Salted  Veal  10(^ 
—  c  oer  lb.    Salted  Calf,  12^{tel5c  per  lb. 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selections,  16^®— c  per  lb; 
Dry  Kips,  do,  16'*,@— c  per  lb.  Dry  C«lf.  do,  20c*—  c 
per  lb.  Sheep  Skins,  Shearlings  10(i£t25c. 
each;  Medium  Wool,  60cd75c,  do;  Short/  Wool,  30@, 
60c  do;  Long  Wool,  90c. 
HONEY. 

Light  Extracted,  4i,ii05c;  Dark  Extracted,  4@4'^ 
byac;  Comb,  10\i^l2c  Beeswax,  27c. 


Lehigh  Lump,  «13  50$^14  00;  Cumberland,  bulk, 
iH  00@8  26;  Egg  Hard,  $11  50@ll  75.  Spot 
prices  arc  as  follows:  Australian,  SO  25;  Liverpool 
steam,  S6  00;  West  Hartley,  37  50;  Scotch  Splint* 
^(>  50;  Cardiff,  «7  25;  Lehigh  Lump,  $15  O0;Cum- 
!»erland  bulk,  88  00;  Egg  Hard,  $11  50. 
IRON - 

Prices  to  arrive  are  as  follows:  Eglinton,  $24  00; 
Glengarnock,  $25  00;  Shotts  No.  1,  $26  00:  Clay 
Lane  White,  $22  00;  American  Soft,  No.  1,  $25  50. 

Spot  prices  are  an  follows  :  Glengarnock,  $23  00; 
Eglinton,  $22;  Clay  Lane,  white  $23  J$;  Shotts  No  1, 
$26  00;  American,  Soft  No.  1  $27.  Clipper  Gap 
Nos.  1,  to  4,  926  00;S$30  00. 


MERCHA^IDISi:    MABKET. 


COAL— 

importers'  prices  of  Coal,   Foreign   and   American, 

to    arrive:    Australian,    $6  76@6  87  J^;    Liverpool 

Steam,  $8  75(36  87»^;  West  Hartley,  $7  50<g7  7fi; 

*  Scotch  Splint,  $6  76cce7  00;    Cardiff,   $7  00@7  25; 


KUUAK. 


The  N^  Y.  Shipping  and  Commercial  Netvs  of  Jan . 
31  st  says:  Raw  Sugar— Sellers  have  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  slight  concessions,  and  two  small  sales 
have  transpired  that  show  a  lower  range  of  values, 
but  the  demand  has  not  improved,  and  the  market  has 
ruled  dull  and  to  a  trreat  extent  nominal.  Consum- 
ers have  not  been  in  want  of  fresh  supplies  of  raw 
material,  and  the  slow  absorption  of  refitied  product 
makes  them  unwilling  to  stock  up  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
sent values,  especially  rs  their,  receipts  hy  direct  im- 
portation within  the  past  ten  days  have  made  im- 
portant additions  to  their  stocks.  Holders  still  en- 
tertain firm  views  and  are  unwilling  to  entertain  low- 
er bids.     Fair  to  Good    Refining    generally  quoted 

4  15-16(35  1-16  cents,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
sell  on  this  basis,  the  best  obtainable  bids  not  being 
above  47/g@5  cent?.     Centrifugals  quoted   6  3-16(^ 

5  11-16  eta.  Sales  of  1000  tons  Cuba  Muscovdaos  for 
shipment  are  reported  at  27/8  cents  cost  and  freight, 
and  several  cargoes  Centrifugals  at  3  3-16  cents  for 
96  test.  There  have  been  sales  of  Beet  at  12s.  cost 
and  freights  for  firsts,  and  9s.  for  seconds,  but  the  de- 
mand has  been  slow,  indicating  that  buyers  are  aot 
disposed  to  pay  these  prices,  although  there  have  been 
no  sellers  at  less.  The  whole  market  left  off  yester- 
day dull.  The  only  sales  of  spot  sock  have  been  1000 
b^s  St.  Domingo  Centrifugal,  96  test,  guaranteed  at 
5%;  and  240  hhds.  Martinique,  86»^  test,  at  4  11-16. 


Traile    Fallnre^. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  reports  104  fail- 
ures in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  for  the 
month  of  January  just  closed  with  assets  $24 1 ,583 
and  liabilities  $495,189  as  compared  with  79  for  the 
previous  month  with  assets  $286,639  and  liabilities 
$631,045,  and  93  for  January,  1884,  with  assets 
$1,765,676  and  liabilities  $2,153,883.  The  fail- 
ures for  the  past  month  are  divided  among  the  States 
and  Territories  as  follows: 
State.  No.  Assets.  Liabilities. 

California 73        $122,923        $264,464 

Oregon 11  41,660  72.763 

Washington  Territory.   8  16,600  30,625 

Nevada 9  62,700  116,337 

Arizona 3  7,800  12,000 

104        r-i41,583        $495,189 


JOBBERS'  PRICES. 


The  following  Prices  are  those  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocers  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
trade  and  are  corrected  fortnightly. 


Staple  Groceries. 

SUGAR. 

Cnh fornia  Sugar  Refinery. 

(A)  Pat.  Cube,  in  bbis 

(A)  Crushed,  in  bbls 

Extra  Powilcred,  in  bbla 

Fine  Crushed,  in  bbis 

Dry  Granulated,  in   bbis 

Extra  Granulated,  in  bbis 

Extra  C,  in  bbis  or  bags . 

Golden  C,  in  bbis  or  bags 

"D"  Sugar,  in  bbis  or  lOO-ft  bags. 


7 
7 
63^ 

5M 
5 

4% 


Half  bbla  140,  boxes  J^c,  50-lb  bags  J^c  higher. 
Amei'xcan  Sugar  Hefinery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Sugar,  in  bbla 7 

(A)   Crushed,  in  bbla  7 

fA)  Loaves  in  bales 8 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbis 7 

Pjwdered,  in  bbla 7it 

Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbla 8 

D  -y  Granulated,  in  bbla 6^ 

X  X  Dry  Granulated 6% 

C  mfectionera'  (A)    "     '. G^ 

Eldorado  C  "     0% 

E  ctra  Golden  C.        "     5V^ 

G  jlden  C,  in  bbis 5 

Nonpareil  C,  in  bbis 4*^ 

Hair  bbla  and  100  tb  boxes  ^c,  and  other  boxes  ^j 
higher. 

Sugars  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
.^es,  and  on  sixty  days  time  for  the  outside  quot.vtiona 

SYRUP. 

California  Hefinery. 
Drips— 

In  tiarrels ^ •  35 

in  half  barrels 37^2 

Five  gallon  kegi 42  Ji 

rina  1-gallon  screw  top 62^ 

A  tnerican  Refinerv. 

Ainerican  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbis 30 

"       in  hif  bbla 32J,4j 

•'  •*       in  5-gall.  kgs 40 

Golden  Syrup,  in  tins,  1  8;al.  each 50 

Golden  Drips,       *'       1       "        60 


Maple  Sugar^nd  Syrup. 
Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  ^  tb. . .  22^ 

Alaple  sugar,  2  and  4  tb  cakea. ..         16  (a        15 

Maple  ayrnp,  ^  gal   1  doz,  ¥  case.    8  00  (^  8  50 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga,  i  doz,  do 6  75  @  7  00 

Maple  syrup,  quarts,  1  doz  do 6  00 

MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbla. 75 

New  Orleans,  in  1  gal.  tins 95 

Sandwich  lalands,  Extra 22®  25 

Sandwich  Islands,  Common 20 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  kegs..  37Vi 

RICE. 

Chma  No.  1    50  lb  mat  per  100  Iba. ...  5  lofmy^ 
China  Mixed.new  60  lb  Mat.  per  100  ttB.2  25a4  50 

Hawaiian  lalands,  100  lb  bags. 6    @5^ 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  00^9  50 


@ 


TEAS. 

Toung  Hyeon. 

Common  to  Fair 30 

Superior  to  Fine 60 

£xtra  f  ine  to  Finest 70    @ 

Coruious  and  Souchongs. 

Common  to  Pair 20    @ 

Superior  to  Choice 87^2® 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 65    (g 

Oolongs. 

Canton,  J-!b  papers 15    @ 

Foochow,  i-tb  papera 20    @ 

Foochow,  in  bulk 27^@ 

Formosa,  in  bulk 40    @ 

"  choiceat 47^.42® 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial. 

Superfine  to  Fine 40    @ 

ExtraFineto  Finest 60    @ 

tfapan. 

Common  to  Good  Common 20    @ 

Medium 30    @ 

Good  Medium 35  @ 

Fine 42    @ 

Finest 45    @ 

Choice 55    ® 

Kxtra Choicest 60    m 

COFFEES. 

trreen. 

Costa  Rica,  prime 12    @ 

Guatemala,  prime 12    "» 

Salvador 10>,^ 

Rio 13    Crt 

Old  Government  Java 16 

Mocha 26 

Manilla,  good 11 

Cevlon 14 

Co'lima 20 

Roasted. 

Costa  Rica . . . .  • 14 

Guatemala 12 

Best  O.  G.  Java 23 

Acetosa,  in  1-tb  pkgs 

Senorita,  do . .  . 

Arbuckle's 

Dilworth'a 

Arabian 


^ 


Ground. 
Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  Una,  (patented) . 

Acme  brand,  do "        . . . . , 

Java  brands,  do    various  manufactures  . . 

Medium "  **         

Vanilla,  ^  tb 

French  Sweet,  ^  tb 

Confectioners',  in  100-lb  cases 

Broma 

Cocoa 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


40 
65 
76 

30 

46 
70 

20 
32 

60 
45 
62^ 

50 
76 

27 

321^ 

37)^ 
45 
50 

67 

65 


12^ 

18 
27 
1'2 
15 
25 


17 
17 
27 
IBK 

18 
18 
20 


27 
20 
13 
11 
38 
23 
29 
37 
34 
47 


CALIFORNIA    CANNED  GOODS 

t  a')U   Fruitn. 

A88.2J-lbcn8,«2  15ffl2  25|Blackberrie8do210@2  50 
Peaches,  do.. 2  25<a2  50  Gooseberries  .2  25(a2  60 
Bartlett  Pears, 225i«2  5.T  |  Strawberries,  2  85<a3  00 
Plums.do....  2  00(32  251  Apricots, do.  .2  (i0(a2  25 

Quinces,  do 2  50  Muscat  Grapes  1  90@2  20 

Apples,  do...l  76@2  50 1 Red  Currant8.2  25&2  50 
J  elites 

Plum,  do 2^@211j! Currant, 2Ib  * iz. •2y^@2Hi 

Quince,  do 2'4@2'<i  Biatiberry,  do. .  2'/i(i;2  H 

Cataw.  arapC8,do2>4(a2'/ii!Strawberry,  do..  'i\(^^ 

Lemon,  do 2'^@2'«i  Raspberry,  do. . .  2\(sl'2^l 

Orange,  do 2i4@2J^|Goo8eberry,  do..  2\i@2ii 

Jams. 

Peach,  do. ... .  2(82  50 
Apricot,  do..  .2\((f2  50 
Damson,  do...  i\m'2  60 


Currant,  do... 2!i  (32  50 
Assorted,  do. ..2)4(82  50 


Blackberry  2lb*dz(a2(a)2i^ 
Strawberry,  do..  2J(tt3 
Gooseberry,do      *2^i{tt'2% 

Raspberry,  do 3C3  3V4 

Quince,  do.    ..  2'A&2\ 

Plum,  do 2>4  (82^ 

Pres  erves. 

Plums,  21b,  en  »dz.    3   00  Damson,  do  3  00 

pie,  do  3     OOJCherries,  do 3  00 

Peache8,do 3     GO  Tomatoes,  do 3  00 

Pears,  do 3     OOl 

Pie   FruiUl. 
Assorted  ZJlb  cans,  *  dz,  lJ@13;^al,do.  4  00@5  50 

Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Appl'^s,  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  Cher- 
ries, Grien  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can  ob- 
tain same  by  ordering. 

Veqetahles. 

Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2    lb  cans,  *  dor 1  30@1  50 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do ..1  40(^1  75 

String  Beans,  do 1  20(31  40 

Lima  Beans,  do. 1  <iO(*l  75 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00(32  25 

Asparagus,  2 J^  lb  cans,  do. 2  0O(32  25 

Tomatoes,  do 1)0^100 

"  Gallons 3  0OC*3  25 

CANNED    MEATS. 

Califomxa. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2  lb  tins. 3  00(^4'  00 
Couipressed  Cooked  Corned  Bcei,4  lb  tins.O  00(36  50 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  tb.  .7  00(38  00 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  lb  tins 4  00 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  lb  tins 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins 2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  M  lb  tins   2  25@2  75 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins,... .^.,. 2  ^6 
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FiK  <iiltiirp. 

Consnl-General  Kicbmond,  writing  from 
Kome,  April,  1,  1884,  says  :  "Usually  the 
fig  is  jilauted  ill  comptmy  with  otluT  fruit 
trees — such  as  the  olive,  the  almond — but 
there  are  fig  orchards,  where  figs  alone  are 
grown;  and  then  the  trees  must  be  jjluuted 
at  sueti  a  distance  apart  that  when  they 
reach  their  fullest  development  they  may 
not  come  in  contact  one  with  the'other; 
first,  because  the  fig  needs  a  great  deal'  of 
sun;  and  second,  because  otherwise  if  the 
partial  and  easily  located  iutection  called 
rezoctonia  should  show  itself  it  would 
spread  rapidly  through  all  the  orchards. 
In  many  places  it  is  the  custom  to  alternate 
the  fig,  almond,  and  olive,  so  that  each 
tree  may  be  isolated." 

Tlie  choicest  figs  are  packed  in  Smyrna, 
coming  from  the  valleys  of  Meander  and 
the  Kaistros  south  of  the  city.  Though  a 
hundred  different  sorts  are  found  in  the 
world  only  five  or  six  are  cultivated  in 
Turkey.  Of  tliese,  the  best  is  the  Elerai. 
The  fruit  is  of  various  colors,  from  dark 
purple  to  yellow,  or  nearly  white.  The 
trees  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  suckers 
and  frequently  by  layers  and  cuttings.  In 
most  countries  they  are  grown  from  slips 
about  three-fourths  of  a  yard  long,  planted 
half  in  depth  and  supported  by  a  stick. 
They  fruit  in  seven  years,  but  do  not  attain 
to  the  maximum  till  twelve.  The  ficus 
car'ica,  which  is  the  well-known  fig  of  com- 
merce, is  a  bush  or  small  tree,  rarely  more 
than  18  or  20  fett  in  height,  with  broad, 
rough  deciduous  leaves,  very  deeply  lobed 
in  the  cultivated  variety,  but  in  the  wild 
plant  nearly  entire.  After  the  young  tree 
attains  to  maturity  it  receives  little  care  he 
yond  being  well  manured  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year.  The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  the  Summer  yield,  which 
gives  employment  to  a  vast  number,  comes 
to  market  in  September  and  October.  The 
tree  usually  bears  two  crops,  one  in  the 
early  Summer  from  the  buds  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  other  in  the  Autumn 
from  those  of  the  Spring  growth ;  but  the 
trees  sometimes  give  a  third  growth,  which 
ripens  after  the  leaves  have  fallen .  The 
figs  so  well  known  in  the  United  States,  in 
England,  and  Europe  generally,  are  from 
the  orchards  of  Aidin — a  kind  not  palat- 
able when  fresh.  All  other  growths  in 
Turkey  are  excellent  when  fresh,  but  none 
equal  those  of  Aidin  for  drying.  These 
orchards  are  in  the  valley  of  Meander,  and 
the  trees  are  thus  propagated.  Fresh 
branches,  about  two  feet  in  length,  are  cut 
from  the  tree  and  planted  in  a  field  which 
has  been  previously  tilled  seven  or  eight 
times  during  the  warmest  months  of  Sum- 
mer. The  cuttings  are  put  in  the  ground 
about  18  inches,  and  about  20  paces  one 
from  the  other.  By  each  plant  is  a  stick  of 
the  same  thickness  to  lc«ep  it  straight. 
Three  or  four  times  in  the  year  the  field  is 
ploughed,  and  then  sown  with  corn  and 
barley.  The  fruit  when  quite  rips  and 
partly  dried  falls  from  the  tree  itself,  and 
is  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Each  tree 
yields  on  an  average  from  40  to  100  pounds 
of  fruit,  but  trees  over  a  century  old  from 
two  to  three  cwt.  The  trees  transplanted 
from  Aidin  do  not  yield  good  fruit,  though 
they  may  thrive.  In  a  plantation  of  figs 
there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  male 
trees,  which  are  much  smaller  in  size, yield-  ! 
ing  fruit  no  larger  than  a  filbert,  the  only  ' 
use  of  which  is  to  impregnate  the  female 
by  means  of  small  insects,  which  come  out 
and  creep  into  the  female  fruit  from  the 
eyes  of  the   full-grown   fruit.     The   fig  is 


consumed  fresh  where  grown,  except  those 
brought  to  Smyrna,  whence  in  1880-81  was 
exported  nearly  7,000  tons,  worth  at  the 
port  of  shipment  $1,647,000.  At  Smj'rna 
the  figs  are  sorted  by  women  and  packed 
by  men.  The  fruit  is  extended  and  flatten- 
ed by  the  hand  kept  moist  by  sea  water, 
packed  closely  in  barrels,  rush  baskets,  or 
wooden  boxes  or  drums.  Lately  fresh  figs 
have  beeu  packed,  but  that  trade  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Inferior  figs  are  used  by 
the  Austrian  chicory  cofi'ee  makers  and  by 
French  brandy  distillers,  and  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Heap  closes  his  report  in  these  words  : 
"  Much  liquor  labeled  'Fine  Champagne', 
'  Cognac, '  etc. ,  owes  its  origin  to  the  refuse 
of  the  Smyrna  fig  market.'' 

We  have  little  means  of  judging  how 
far  the  fig  would  be  a  profitable  production 
in  Florida.  In  Asia  Minor  it  has  become  a 
trade  of  importance,  and  in  Italy  and  other 
countries  it  is  largely  cultivated,  but  for 
local  consumption.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties in  Italy  which  are  divided  into 
groups,  most  of  which  bear  fruit  only  once 
a  year.  The/co  albo  and  the^co  San  Pie- 
tro  bear  fruit  twice  a  year,  but  in  Tuscany 
the  dottati  are  preferred  for  drying;  peeled, 
sun  dried,  sprinkled  with  anise-seed,  and 
rolled  into  discs  or  small  loaves.  Some- 
times the  fig  is  split,  flavored  with  anise  or 
fennel  seed,  sun  dried,  and  sent  to  market. 
The  common  purple  and  black  figs  are 
dried  in  the  oven  or  by  the  sun.  Sometimes 
a  fig  paste  is  made  with  walnuts,  almonds, 
cinnamon,  etc.,  and  a  drop  of  honey.  The 
Syrian  fig  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  fig 
of  Smyrna,  and  the  figs  are  usually  opened 
and  spread  for  three  days  on  the  housetops, 
then  packed  in  palm  If  af  bags  and  pressed. 
Usually,  those  exported  are  sent  to  Egypt 
and  sold  at  one  penny  a  pound.  Morocco 
produces  many  delicious  figs;  some  are 
white,  yellow,  black,  purple,  and  others 
green.  In  Spain  they  use  the  figs  to  make 
anriisette,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  fig  in 
Morocco  is  a  very  profitable  tree.  It  be- 
gins to  yield  at  three  years  old.  The  tree 
grows  on  any  soil,  provided  it  is  free  from 
stagnant  water,  but'  prefers  a  light  loam  of 
a  calcareous  nature.  Budding  or  grafting 
is  seldom  practiced  in  Morocco.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  trees  is  16  feet.  Manuring 
is  good  and  for  the  first  two  years  the  plant 
should  be  watered  during  the  heat  of  Sum- 
mer. No  pruning  is  required;  only  to  re- 
move dry  branches  and  new  shoots.  In 
Morocco  where  there  are  no  male  trees,  the 
male  figs,  which  are  very  small  and  unfit  to 
eat,  are  hung  to  the  branches.  The  wild 
fig  produces  a  multitude  of  small  insects, 
which  convey  the  pollen,  a  practice  from 
time  immemorial. — Anglo-American  Times. 


Viticulture   In    Eii^Iaud. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  has  been  engaged  in  an  interesting 
experiment  on  his  estate  near  Cardiff.  In 
1875  some  4,000  vines  were  planted  for 
vintage  purposes,  and  in  1877  the  first  wine 
was  made.  Though  small  in  quantity,  it 
was  good  enough  to  justify  further  experi- 
ment. Owing  to  the  wtetched  weather,the 
succeeding  years  were  mostly  failures;  but 
the  splendid  weather  of  last  Summer  pro- 
duced a  capital  crop,  and  Lord  Bute  can 
now  boast  of  having  grown  four  hogsheads 
of  genuine  "  British  wine."  If  wheat  is  to 
keei>  at  30s  a  quarter,  the  British  farmer 
might  do  worse  than  take  a  hint  from  Lord 
Bute,  and  turn  his  attention  to  claret. — 
S.  F.  NeiDS  Letter. 
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WINE   RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 
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"  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  for  the  Wine-maker  and    the  Ckllar- 

Man. 

By  E.  H.  Rixford. 


[S.  F.  Daily  Evening  Bulletin.] 
"The  moat  timely  California  book  of  the  season  *  *  » 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work  adapted  to  California 
wine-making  and  wine-keeping,  which  has  yet  been 
published  is  at  all  approachable  to  the  volume  under 
consideration.  The  arrangement,  claseification,  and  in- 
dexing shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  care.  The  in- 
dexing is  so  thorough  and  the  classification  so  perfect, 
that  the  person  desiring  to  consult  its  pagts  for  any 
particular  information  desired,  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cialsubjects  of  which    it  treats,  can  readily  refer  to  it. 


OAILY  CALL,   OCT.    18,  1883. 

The  Wine  Press  and  the  Cellar.— A  manual  fOi 
the  Wine  Maker  and'the  Cellar  Man,  is  the  title  of  a 
work  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Kixford. 
The  work,  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  is  the 
result  of  research  by  himself,  chiefly  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  in  going  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wine  nmkiny,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  th; 
English  language  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  wijie  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statistics  of  the 
California  wine  product  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
face, the  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  em- 
bracing a  distinct  subject  relating  to  the  mannfac- 
tures  of  the  various  wines  and  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
ket ;  defects  and  diseases  of  the  liquor ;  mixing  wines; 
analysis,  etc.,  with  forty-two  illustrations 'in  all. 
The  processes  begin  with  the  gathering  of  the  grape, 
following  each  step  and  the  processes  attending  it,  in 
the  manufacture  ;  treating  of  the  various  qualities 
and  the  causes  upon  which  these  various  differences 
depend.  The  book  contains  240  pages,  and  is  thor, 
oughly  indexed. 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO. 

SUGAR  FACTOKS  AND 
COMMISSION     AGENTS 

Iloiiolnln,  H.  I. 


AQ»!iT3  FOR 

Hakftlau  Plnntation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honuapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 

Maui; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Waihee  Plantation,  "Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

Asc«nta  for  tlie 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Iloiiolnln,  11.  I. 


THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 

THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


OlO.  W.  MACFARLASE. 


II.   R.  MACFARLANK. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE  rilOOF     BUILDING,  52    QUEEN    STREET, 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 

A0E.VT8  KOR 

The  Waikapu  Sufrar  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  Sujiar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Heiia  Sug-ar  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Huelo  Sugar  Company,  Mau!. 
Uuelo  Su^ar  Mill,  Maui. 
I'unloa  Slieep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurleea,    Watson   &  Co.,  Sugar  Machinerj',  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  &  Co'a    Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Leeds. 
The  <;ia.iirow  and  Honolulu  Line  of  Packets. 


WILL  W,  HALL, 

President. 


L.  C.  ABLES, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(IJinitc<I.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importerj*  and  Dealers  in 

CalLornln   Tieathcr.   Paliitit   ami    Olln 
Cookine  Ktoves.  Ranireoi  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  T00I9  and  Builders'  Hard- 
ware, Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

earlier  Fort  and  King^  Streets, 

Honolnln.  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  XslanilM. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN   CONSUL 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

316  Calirornia  St., 
Room  No.  4.  San  Frapcisc,  Cal. 

THE 

HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 

BY  

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

IS  THE  BEST 

ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

—  IN    THE  — 

HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 
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S.G.Murphy: 

MS 

Capital  Stock: 

000,000.00. 

450.000.00. 


■  Resources ; 
IfSanTYancisco. 

Assets: 


439,819.29 

Jan.  I,  1885. 


Bank  Promises,  -  -  SI.<>0,000.00 
Other  Real  Kwtate  -  .  au,470.9U 
liand  Assoriatioii,  tias 

and  Itaiik  iSlorks  •  3.'>.974.G5 
I/OanH  and  l>iNr<>unt8,  2,.3»7,U0N..'S  1 
l>ue  from  Banks,  .  -  84  .I.O.TT.Ha 
Money  on  hand      -       -       5»0,aaH.81 


0 $3,439,819.29 

Liabilities; 
Capital,  paid  up,   -      ■    «!, 000,000.00 
HnrpluM  Fund,  -        ■        .       450.000.00 
Undivided  Profits,     ■      ,.       MO,N1M>.<Mi 
I>ue  I>ep«sitor8-       -  1,81H,»0«.^» 

Due  UankM,     ....     (<o,»«HO.»4 
l>ividend»  unpaid,    -       -       -        IHO.oo 


$3,439,819.29 
This  Bank  Rolicitetheaccoiintsof  Merchnntp, 
Manufacturers,   Corporations,  and  Business  Firras 
generally.  U.  H.  IHcUonald,  Pres, 


E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Sueccssors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE    LOW  &   CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Agents  Amnrican  Su^ar  Refinery  and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 


WM.  M.   IIINTON. 


WM.  M.  IIINTON,  -IR 


WM.  M.  HINTON  &  CO. 

STEAM    PRINTERS. 

S36  CXAY  STR  EET,  San  Frauclsco 


Pamphlets  and  printintr  of  every  description  executed 
at  lowest  rates. 


F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPOKTEKS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


Honoluln, 


Hawaiian  Islanda. 


TRY 

NEW    PROCESS 

ERESH- TOASTED 
TEA! 

RICHABDS,    HARRISON   k   SHERWOOD, 

COR.  SANSOME  k  SACRAMENTO  STS„ 
Sah  Feascuoo. 


.  n..  n.. 


QUICK    TIME   AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Oities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Hail  Routes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

OR 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   R.  R. 

Dally  Express  and  Eniiiirant  Trains  make  pron^pt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNECTi.VO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Stcjinier  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


rHIRO.CI.AHS      SI^EKPINO     CAK.S 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emij^rant  Trains. 
No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

X^  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-'Car  Berths  secured,  an'l 
otlier  infcrniation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


A.  N.TOWKi:,  X,  H.  4iiOOI>9lA?r, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEINE 

Patent  Safety  Boiler 


Patented  in  fhe  United  States,  Bel- 

gium^Russia,  Great  dritain, 

France  and  Cer- 

rnanv. 

The  Best  Boiler  in  Use  where  Economy  of 
Space  and  Fuel,  Safety  at  High  Pressures,  Per- 
fect Accessibility  for  Inspection,  Positive  ircu- 
lation  and  Prevention  of  Scale  are  Considera- 
tions. 


JP  I  BT  C3-. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  3,000. ton  Steamships  will  leave 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison 
streets,  at  three  o'clock  p.   m.: 


ALAMEDA  -    - 
MARIPOSA    -    ' 


Feb.   16th 
March  2d 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive 
Works, 

San  Fbancisco.  AGENTS. 


THE    COCOA    CROP    IS    SHORT  ! 
Ijoob  Ont  for  Adnlterations. 

BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   be  Sure  of  Securing' 
the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


wood  WORTH,     SCHELL    &   CO., 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES 

For  freight  or  passage,  having  superior  cabin     com 

moi^ations,  apply  to 

JOIIX  D.  SPRECK£I^  &  BROS.  Agents, 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremont 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  tts., 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

TOKOIIAMA    and  nOXdiKOID'ti. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
1885. 

STRAMER.  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SAN  P.ABLO TUESDAY,  MARCH  lOlh 

OCEAN'IC THURSDAY,  AI'RIL  16th 

ARABIC TLE.SDAY,  AI'RIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY,  JUNE  2a 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  or 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freiL'ht  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  .Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
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California's  Finest  Production. 

THE    "JARVIS 
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This  Brandy  was  distilled  in  1877  from  Choice 
Kiesling;  Grapes,  ^^rown  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
1800  feet  above  the  sciv.  It  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
and  nutty  taste,  a  fine,  fras^rant  bouquet,  and  inure 
nearly  resembles  a  good  cognac  than  any  article  of 
Brandy  yet  made  in  the  State.  Experts  and  connois- 
seurs pronounce  it  fine,  but  its  crowning  excellence  is 
its  demonstrative  purity. 

The  renowned  chemist  and  assayer.  Dr.  Chas.  Price, 
says  :  *'  I  have  submitted  your  Brandy  to  a  most 
searching  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  free  from  any 
adulteration;  no  trace  of  fusil  oil;  and  it  constitutes  a 
remarkably  pure  article." 

?3g.  Ask  your  Grocer  or  your  Druggist  for  the 
JARVIS  BRANDY.     Thesafest,  best  and  most  noble  stimu- 


lant. 
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IN    FRESNO    COUNTY. 


A  Brief  Description  of  the  Vineyards  and  Nur- 
series Near  Fresno. 


[By  a  Special  Correspondent  of  the  S.  F.  Mkrchast.) 
lu  my  last  letter  I  gave  a  description  of 
the  Barton  and  Forsythe  Vineyards.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  town  of  Fresno  are  the 
Eggere,  Fresno  Vineyard  Company  and  the 
Woodworth  wine  vineyards,  the  Butler  rais- 
in vineyard  and  the  two  principal  nurseries, 
Williams'  and  Eisen's.  The  Eggers  Vine- 
yard, of  which  G.  H.  and  H.  C.  Eggers  arc 
proprietors,  produced  last  year  65,000  gal- 
lons of  wine,  which  was  divided  as  follows: 
Claret,  36,000  gallons;  White  Wine,  20,000 
gallons ;  Angelica,  3,000  gallons ;  Port, 
6,000  gallons.  This  year,  in  spite  of  the 
above  great  yield,  will  be  the  first  that  the 
proprietors  will  begin  to  receive  any  profit 
on  their  outlay,  all  incomings  having  been 
eaten  up  in  the  past  by  the  necessary  prep- 
arations to  handle  the  full  crop  when  it 
arrives.  The  grapes  grown  in  all  the  -100 
acres  are'  divided  into  Zinfandel  60,  Trous- 
seau 40,  Blaixe  Elba  30,  Muscat  40,  Mai- 
voisie  6,  La  Folle  Blanche  20,  Sultana  15, 
Berger  40,  Feher  Zagos  20,  Malaga  10, 
Flame  Tokay  10,  Charbouo  10,  Mission  10, 
lUesling  4,  and  the  remaining  acres  in 
mixed  varieties.  The  soil  is  much  the 
same  as  at  the  Barton  place,  a  coarse  sandy 
loam,  and  to  all  appearances  capable  of 
giving  large  crops  of  good  grapes. 

The  Butler  Vineyard  is  415  acres  in  ex- 
tent, 380  of  which  are  in  vines,  350  in  Mus- 
catel Gordo  Blanco  and  30  in  Seedless  Sul- 
tanas. All  the  remaining  space  will  be 
planted  this  year  with  raisin  grapes  and 
will,  when  completed,  be  the  largest  raisin 
vineyard  in  the  State.  Every  avenue  is 
lined  with  fruit  trees,  among  which  are 
8,500  Bartlett  pears.  Last  year  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  raisins  were  made,  and, 
this  year,  with  fine  weather,  there  will  be  a 
very  large  yield.  The  vine-hopper  was 
very  prevalent  in  1884  and  in  fact  had 
troubled  the  Fresno  vineyards  generally, 
but  it  is  hoped  it  has  been  somewhat  con- 
quered by  careful  ploughing  close  to  the 
vines.  The  Fresno  Vineyard  contains  450 
acres,  375  of  which  are  already  planted  in 
vines.  This  year,  as  with  the  Eggers  and 
Barton  Vineyards,  is  the  first  that  the  pro- 
prietors expect  to  realize.     The  leading  va- 


rieties grown  are  Kiesling  40,  Feher  Zagos 
40,  Berger  20,  Malvoisie  60,  Golden  Chas- 
selas  30,  and  Malaga,  Lenoir,  Blaue  Elba, 
Mallercan,  Grenache  and  other  vines  in 
small  quantities.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  great 
believer  in  high  training,  much  of  the  Ries- 
ling and  Berger  being  trained  over  4-foot 
stakes  and  the  Trousseau  over  5-foot  sup- 
ports. The  superintendent  is  of  course  the 
best  judge  of  what  his  land  will  support, 
and  the  soil  is  a  rich  red  loam  in  places 
tending  to  adobe,  but  the  ordinary  looker- 
on  would  think  from  the  length  of  the 
pruning  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
soil  to  support  the  drain.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  crops  have  been  enormous 
and  the  quality  of  the  wine,  particularly 
the  Port,  which  has  been  shipped  to  this 
city,  fully  justifies  the  faith  put  in  Hudson's 
judgment.  Still  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
old  tale  of  the  purse  over  again — if  you 
keep  taking  out  and  putting  nothing  in  it 
must  eventually  become  empty.  Each  plant 
so  trained  has  from  3  to  5  shoots  according 
to  strength  of  stem,  each  of  -which  will  ex- 
ceed 5  feet  in  length.  The  number  of  eyes 
is  therefore  great,  and  when  a  full  crop  is 
grown,  weakening  to  plant  and  impoverish- 
ing to  soil .  At  this  vineyard  the  irrigating 
ditches  have  been  filled  up  and  a  big  drain 
dug  in  the  center  of  the  vineyard,  and,  as 
things  look  at  present,  this  portion  of  the 
Easterby  Kanch  will  never  require  irri- 
gating again.  The  wine  cellar  and  fer- 
menting room  are  well  arranged  and  have> 
thanks  to  the  expert  oellar-man,J.J.Scharrif, 
turned  out  much  good  wine. 

W.  M.  WILLIAMS'  NUBSEBT. 

Almost  opposite  to  the  Fresno  Company's 
Vineyard  is  the  fine  nursery  of  W.  M. 
Williams.  Nothing  perhaps  marks  the 
growth  of  a  locality  better  than  the  quali- 
ties of  the  nurseries.  Flourishing,  well- 
conducted  nurseries  at  once  indicate  a 
thriving  community.  The  better  classes  of 
vines  and  fruit  trees  would  not  be  there  if 
there  were  not  a  demand  for  them  and 
when  these  are  supplemented,  as  they  are 
at  Fresno,  by  a  fine  catalogue  of  flowering 
and  ornamental  shrubs  and  a  splendid 
show  of  roses,  it  proves  that  the  people 
are  as  particular  as  to  the  refinements  of  life 
as  they  are  to  the  necessary  productions  of 
orchard  and  vineyard.  Williams  has  175 
acres  under  cultivation,  and,  even  with  this 
extent,  it  is  as  much  as  the  proprietor  can 
do  to  fill  his  numerous  orders.  Every  kind 
of  fruit  tree  is  represented  and  a  large  va- 


riety of  vines  are  on  hand,  with  which  the 
viticulturist  can  experiment  and  improve 
the  product  of  his  vineyard.  It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  give  any  further  notice  of 
the  fine  line  of  ornamental  vegetation  were 
it  not  that  it  speaks  so  highly  for  the  tastes 
of  this  newly  discovered  Eden,  where  the 
growth  of  semi-tropical  plants  and  fruits 
adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Because  of  the  fact  that  he  makes 
a  specialty  of  this  class  of  plants  Mr.  Wil- 
liams calls  his  place  the  "Semi-tropical 
Nurseries.' '  One  special  point  he  makes, 
and  that  is-the  introduction  of  the  Adriatic 
fig.  This  is  the  fig  of  commerce,  thin- 
skinned,  large-sized  and  of  luscious  flavor, 
its  cultivation  cannot  but  add  to  the  remu- 
nerative products  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  strong  growing 
and  the  fruit  is  easily  cured  and  put  np  for 
market.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
demand  for  clried  figs  in  this  country  when 
it  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  importation 
of  the  fruit  from  the  Levant  and  the  price 
readily  given  for  a  prime  article. 

THK    FANCHEB   CEEEK   NUESEET. 

Not  far  from  the  above  nursery  is  a  simi- 
lar establishment  presided  over  by  Gustav 
Eiseu  and  called  the  Fancher  Creek  Nur- 
sery. Mr.  Eisen  has  grown  up  in  the 
Fresno  county  and  has  studied  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  soil  and  climate.  So  far 
have  his  studies  gone  in  fact  that  his 
opinion  on  all  matters,  horticultural,  viti- 
cultural  or  florieultural  is  much  valued  and 
he  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Professor  " 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  orchard,  vine- 
yard or  garden.  His  stock  of  fruit  trees 
drew  a  strong  encomium  from  Dr.  Chapin, 
Chief  State  Horticultural  Inspector,  who 
said  of  Eisen's  display:  "For  fine  rooting 
and  healthy  growth  these  trees  can  nowhere 
be  excelled."  Eisen's  specialties  are  newly 
imported  wine  grape  vines,  such  as  Caber- 
net Sauvignon,  etc.  There  is  also  a  quan- 
tity of  the  Adriatic  fig  directly  imported  by 
the  proprietor  and  fruited  in  the  nurseiy 
last  season.  The  fruit  thus  produced  was 
quite  equal  to  the  European  article  in  flavor 
and  size,  and  will  no  doubt  become  very 
popular  among  fig-growers.  Besides  figs 
Mr.  Eisen  has  a  large  variety  of  olives,  two 
from  Spain  and  thirteen  from  Italy.  That 
olives  will  do  well  in  Fresno  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  a  large  and  healthy  tree  bore 
fruit  this  year  in  the  town  itself.  Mr. 
Eisen  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Spanish 
variety  is  most  likely  to  be  successful,  as 


the  climate  and  soil  of  Seville,  where  the 
olives  thrive  magnificently  in  Spain,  much 
resembles  that  of  Fresno.  While  the  useful 
is  thus  remembered  the  ornamental  is  not 
forgotten.  Ornamental  trees  are  grown  in 
large  quantities  and  the  catalogue  of  roses 
is  becoming  quite  celebrated  throughout 
the  Southern  counties.  He  also  has  the 
Melon  pear  or  shrub  from  the  highlands  of 
Central  America,  notices  of  which  shrub 
have  appeared  lately  in  many  papers  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Eisen,  after  jmature  consider- 
ation, believes  that,  in  the  future,  fig  and 
olive-growing  will  rank  in  Fresno  county 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  wine  or  raisin 
grape.  Regarding  the  wine  grape  he  thinks 
that  the  grapes  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  be  grown  in  preference  to  all  others 
as  being  specially  suited  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate .  This  is  well  worth  testing,  for  good 
Sherries  and  Ports  always  demand  a  good 
market  in  Europe.  They  are  said  to  be 
made  and  fortified  wines,  but  the  art  of 
properly  treating  them  could  easily  be 
learned.  As  it  is  the  clarets  produced  in 
this  neighborhood  will  be  principally  valu- 
able for  blending  pui-poses,  having  super- 
abundant body  and  color,  but  lacking  in 
flavor  and  bouquet.  If,  therefore,  Fresno 
could  become  distiugiyshed  for  a  fine  Port 
or  Sherry  it  would  at  once  command  the 
European  market  and  draw  attention  to 
the  many  other  and  varied  products  of  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand  wine 
only  used  for  blending  purposes  usurps  its 
individuality  in  the  lighter  and  more  palat- 
able wine  with  which  it  is  mixed  and 
Fresno  will  get  little  credit  for  its  produc- 
tion. 

J.  o.  m'call, 
The  General  Agent  of  the  New  York  Erie 
and  Western  Railroad  Company,  on  this 
Coast,  is  putting  all  the  enterprise  for 
which  he  is  noted  into  two  fine  properties 
near  Fresno.  Each  covers  a  section,  and 
his  home  place,  only  two  and  a  half  miles 
due  North  of  the  town,  is  to  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  fruit  trees.  At  present  only  25 
acres  are  in  vines,  but  55  more  are  to  .be 
planted  this  season.  Mr.  McCall  has 
waited  quietly  to  let  his  neighbors  do  some 
experimenting  before  he  plants  vines  largely 
and  is  very  anxious  to  know  the  best  vines 
to  plant  in  that  locality.  As  he  has  much 
ground  not  yet  planted  he  would  do  well  to 
act  on  Eisen's  hint  and  try  Port  and 
Sherry.  Of  one  thing  he  may  rest  assured 
I  if  he  only  produces  a  really  fine  article  of 
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either  of  these  wines  il  will  pay  him  better 
than  any  Claret  or  white  wine  he  could 
raise.  One  great  point  McCall  holds  is  the 
small  expense  of  cultivating  the  soil  and 
the  largeness  of  the  crop  which,  in  his 
opinion,  renders  the  Fresno  county  a  better 
investment  than  other  wine  districts.  He 
does  not  deny  that  other  localities  may  pro- 
duce higher  class  wines  but  says  the  heavy 
cost  of  cultivation  more  than  equals  the 
better  price  paid  for  the  produce,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Fresno  crops  being  almost 
double  the  average  of  the  other  wine  pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  State.  He  believes 
that  in  Fresno  county  grapes  will  pay  at 
$10  per  ton,  and  in  this  Mr.  Eggers  agrees 
with  him.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  a 
vineyard  properly  laid  out  on  this  Uvel, 
easily  worked  soil  can  be  much  more  easily 
plowed  than  foothill  land.  He  proposes  to 
arrange  his  place  so  that  gang  plows  can  be 
used  trom  end  to  end,  thus  saving  the  time 
lost  in  turning.  The  work  close  to  the 
vines  will  be  done  with  one  horse  plows, 
while  between  the  rows  the  gang  plow  will 
quickly  perform  the  necessary  cultivation. 


NOTES    FROM    NAPA. 


voisie,  one  grower  states,  has  paid  for  his 
place,  the  value  of  which  was  $25,000,  in 
ten  years.  As  this  variety  is  now  not  in  such 
demand  it  proves  that  the  past  is  no  crit- 
erion for  profitable  varieties  to  plant  for 
the  future.  Growers  must  study  these 
questions  and  probable  future  requirements 
for  themselves  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  local  viticultnral  societies, 
as  a  step  towards  gaining  information,  are 
so  much  to  be  commended,  and  the  more 
interchange  of  opinion  between  those  in- 
terested the  better.  So  far  the  phylloxera 
has  affected  but  lightly  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  it  may  be  that  the  treatment  it 
received  when  it  did  appear  gave  it  no 
chance  to  spread.  In  several  places  where 
it  has  shown  itself  the  afflicted  vines  were 
immediately  uprooted  and  the  soil  treated 
so  as  to  destroy  all  insects.  After  a  visit 
from  Professor  Morse  a  feeling  of  safety 
and  thankfulness  exists  among  vineyardists 
whether  their  vineyards  be  free  or  not. 


ORAFTIIfW    THE    VINIFERA. 


[By  an  Occasional  Correspondent.] 
Having  occasion  to  visit  Napa  valley  re- 
cently, and  seeing  and  hearing  much  which 
struck  the  writer  as  worthy  of  note,  a  few 
of  the   impressions  received  may   not  be 
without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Meb- 
CHANT.  The  general  appearance  from  Napa 
city  to  Calistoga  is  one  of  prosperity  and 
wealth.     More  than  one-half  of  the  resid- 
ences might  rank  almost  as  palaces,  and 
many  are  fitted   up   with   a   magnificence 
which  is  a   proof  of  wealth   and  superior 
taste.     To   give  a  description  of   the    wine 
cellars  would  be  adding  but  one  more  to  the 
many  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  jthe  Mebchant  and  other    papers 
interested  in   the  great   wine  industry    of 
CaUfomia.     Suffice   it  to   say    that    Napa 
valley  contains   some   of    the  largest  and 
most    substantial    cellars    on    the    Coast 
There  are  no  less  than  six  new  cellars  now 
in   the  course  of  construction.     This  is   a 
healthy  sign  on  the  part  of   grape  growers 
and  if  every  viueyardist  made  his  own  wine 
the  better  it  would  be  for  himself   and  the 
better  for  the  wine.     One   need  but  look  at 
the  extensive  vineyards  to  know  that   they 
have  made  Napa   valley   what  it  is,  and  if 
they  have  caused  the  prosperity  in  the  past 
what  should  hinder  us  from  being  hopeful 
about  the   future.      The   cry  of    over-pro- 
duction need  not  be   feared  pr»vided  good 
varieties  are  planted,  and  what  these  good 
varieties  are,  every  man  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ascertain  for  himself,     Here   again 
is  the  advantage  of  being  your  own  wine- 
maker,  for   a   grape  grower   only   will  not 
plant  a  variety  which  is  an  uncertain  bear- 
er,  although    that    grape   may  make   the 
wine  most  sought  for;   the  extra  price  ob- 
obtainable  for  one  good  crop  will  not  com- 
pensate for   a   succession  of  inferior  crops. 
Hitherto  as  the  grape  most   easily  and  pro- 
fitably propagated  the   Zinfandel  has  been 
a  favorite   in   Napa  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
taste  of  the  public   necessitates   a   change. 
The   Cariguane    has  found    favor    among 
winemakers,  possessing  as  it  does,  all  the 
requisites  for  a  good  claret  and  being  also  a 
good    bearer.     Sauvignon  is   also   a  good 
bearer,   early  ripener,    thin-skinned,    and 
with  little  seed.    Black  Burgundy  also  does 
well  in  bearing  and  winemaking.     Those 
who  have  the   best   varieties  will  do  best  in 
future  as  the   days  of  largo    profits   from 
cheap  varieties   are  at  an  end.     The  Mal- 


ohisel,  making  the  cleft  about  1%  inches 
deep,  if  not  straight,  make  the  longitiidinal 
cut  with  the  saw,  smoothing  the  edges  of 
the   cut  with   the  knife.     Hold  open  the 


Editor  S.  F.  Merchant:    You  uninten- 
tionally, in  a  late  number  of  the  Merchant^ 
cleft  with  the  wedge,  and  insert  two  scions,  Ljjji  ^jj^  grape-growers  of  this  Valley  an  i 


A  Winery  w«iite<l  I"  Alexaniler  Valley, 


Editor  Merchant  :  One  phase  of  the 
above  subject  seems  to  me  not  to  have  had 
the  attention  its  importance  deserves.name- 
ly:  the  change  by  grafting  old,  thrifty  vine- 
yards of  Mission,  Malvasia  or  Muscats, with 
the  best  varieties  of  the  Aestivalis  class. 
The  advantages  of  doing  so  are  very  strik- 
ing, and  may  be  summed  up  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1st. — ^Changing  varieties  which  will  be 
comparatively  worthless  in  the  near  future, 
on  account  of  their  inferior  quality,  into 
vines,  the  products  of  which  will  be  of 
great  value  in  blending  with  other  varieties, 
especially  in  giving  color  and  tannin  to  our 
red  wines. 

2nd. — Changing  a  non-resistant  vino  into 
a  resistant  one,  and  thus  protecting  it 
against  the  phylloxera. 

So  far  grafting  has  mostly  been  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  establishing  a  non- 
resistant  vine  upon  resistant  roots.  While 
I  grant  that  it  is  all  important  that  We 
should  start  our  new  vineyards  only  on  re- 
sistant roots,  and  have  advocated  this  at 
every  opportunity,  yet  we  have  many  thrifty 
vineyards  of  undesirable  non-resistant  va- 
rieties, which  could  be  converted  into  de- 
sirable ones,  and  also  made  resistant  at  the 
same  time.  But  the  "modus  operandi'' 
will  necessarily  be  a  different  one,  and  the 
older  the  vine  the  more  laborious  it  will  be. 
While  in  grafting  a  resistant  stock  with  a 
non-resistant  variety,  our  object  is  to  graft 
as  near  the  surface  as  practicable,  so  that 
the  scion  may  not  take  root;  the  object  in 
reversing  is  also  reverse ;  we  must  graft  as 
deep  as  practicable,  to  give  the  scion  a 
chance  to  root,  and  finally  become  estab- 
lished upon  its  own  roots,  which  will  sus- 
tain it,  when  the  non-resistant  roots  of  the 
stock  are  destroyed.  To  do  this  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  graft  at  least  8  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  in  the  case  of  old 
vines,  use  a  saw  for  cutting  off  the  vine, 
therefore  the  soil  must  be  removed  from 
the  stock  for  some  distance.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  use  a  grafting  chisel  to 
split  the  stock,  with  an  iron  wedge  to  hold 
open  the  cleft,  while  inserting  the  scion. 
Of  course  this  applies  only  to  vines  of  two 
inches  in  diameter  or  over,  which  are  too 
large  to  be  cut  with  the  shears. 

Cut  off  the  vine  horizontally  at  a  smooth 
place  just  above  the  principal  roots,  say  8 
to  10  inches  below  the  surface.  Smooth 
the  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  if  the  grain 
of  the  stock  is   straight,  split  it  with  the 


one  on  each  side,  cut  to  a  long,  sloping 
wedge,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  scion  and 
stock  correspond.  If  the  stock  is  two 
inches  in  diameter  or  over,  it  will  hold  the 
scions  firmly  enough  without  tying.  The 
scions  should  be  long  enough  to  have  the 
upper  buds  above  the  surface.  After  the 
operation  is  performed  draw  loose  earth 
around  and  press  firmly  to  the  stock,  and 
also  heap  it  loosely  to  the  top  bud  of  the 
graft. 

To  do  all  this  well  it  will  take  a  good, 
handy  man  a  day  to  graft  from  100  to  150, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stock,  making 
the  cost  from  $8  to  $12  per  acre,  varying 
with  nature  of  soil,  size  of  stocks,  etc,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  it  costs  to  apply  the 
cheapest  insecticide;  it  will  make  the  vine- 
yards permanent,  and  change  inferior  va- 
rieties into  valuable  ones.  I  leave  it  to 
your  readers  to  decide  whether  it  is  worth 
their  attention  and  practice.  There  will 
be  hardly  any  failures,  as  one  of  the  two 
scions  is  sure  to  take,  and  if  both  take  it 
will  serve  only  to  heal  the  cut  more  readily. 
George  Husmann. 

Ta^coa  Vineyards,  Napa,  Feb.  12,  1885. 

WINE    WITHOUT    ALiCOHOIi. 

A  few  years  ago  a  townsman  of  ours,  a 
clerical  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  regret 
not  to  have  been  present  at  the  wedding  at 
Cana,  invented  a  means  of  dissenting  from 
our  Saviour's  manner  of  using  his  table 
beverage  wme  in  its  pure  state,  by  boiling 
it  down  and  boasting  of  having  wine  with- 
out alcohol.  We  did  not  hear  of  any 
general  adoption  of  the  reverend  analyst's 
decoction.  But  now  we  learn  that  Agatha 
C.  L.  Weigel  of  Brighton  has  received  a 
British  patent.  No.  5506,  of  the  24th  of 
November,  1884,  for  brewing  drinks  with- 
out alcohol  from  grapes  and  other  fruit. 
That  patent  grants  the  inventor  the  right 
to  make  a  liquid  from  grapes,  etc.,  which 
contains  all  the  ingredients  of  wine  minus 
the  spirits.  To  that  effect  the  fermented  musj 
is  subjected  to  a  fractional  distillation  in  a 
vacuum.  The  first  distillate  containing  the 
volatile  ethers,  is  separated  and  afterwards 
again  incorporated  to  the  residue.  The 
spirit  obtained  is  to  be  applied  for  medic- 
inal and  technical  uses.  The  liquor  freed 
from  alcohol  is  cooler  and  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  air  filtered  into  a  vessel  hermeti. 
cally  closed,  then  cooled  to  nearly  freezing 
temperature  and  mixed  with  the  separated 
ethers  and  fresh  juice  of  grapes.  This 
beverage  can  then  be  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid.  The  arrangements  are  such 
that  the  juice  be  fully  kept  from  air  in- 
fluencing it. 

Baron  Babo's  Weinlaube  adds  to  these, 
news  that  extract  of  wine  is  of  such  a  nau- 
seous taste  that  it  serves  very  well  as  a 
vomitive.  How  the  fresh  grape  juice  and 
the  carbonic  acid  improve  the  taste,  is  an 
open  question ;  it  is  possible  if  care  is  taken 
to  use  little  extract  and  plenty  of  grape 
juice.  But  fresh  must  will  be  preferable  to 
such  a  costly  beverage  of  prohibitionists. 


jury,  in  the  published  interview  which  yoi 
traveling  correspondent  had  with  Mr.  Si: 
of  Healdsburg,  in  which  that  gentlem 
gave,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  vine-growers] 
of  Alexander  Valley  would  never  have 
winery,  as  they  would  want  as  much  foi 
their  grapes  there,  as  they  would  be  worth 
in  Healdsburg.  In  years  past  we  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  and  other  pro- 
ducts, and  we  have  always  sold  at  market 
rates,  less  freight.  We  have  sold  hundredi 
of  tons  of  as  fine  grapes  as  are  grown  ii 
Sonoma  county,  and  delivered  the  same  il 
Healdsburg,  but  we  never  thought  of  dei 
manding  a  cent  for  hauling  them  to  Healds 
burg.  Why  then  should  we  demand  mori 
for  our  grapes  of  a  local  winery  in  oui 
midst? 

We  have  been  misrepresented  and  do  nol 
wish  such  an  erroneous  opinion  to  be  pub 
lished  uncontradicted  in  such  an  influentia 
paper  as  the  Merchant,  and  we  extend  ( 
cordial  invitation  to  any  capitalist  who  4« 
sires  to  put  up  a  winery.  We  can  keep  tw( 
good  wineries  busy,  and  a  splendid  ojipor 
tunity  is  now  offered  to  men  of  enterprise 
who  will  find  they  have  cast  their  lines  ii 
pleasant  places,  among  a^  set  of  honorable 
industrious  vine-growers,  who  will  try 
treat  them  justly  and  honestly.  Yours,  il 
behalf  of  all  your  subscribers  in  the  valley,'^ 
William  Mulligan. 


The  vineyards  of  South  Africa  are  suf- 
fering severely  from  extremes  of  hot 
and  cold  weather.  The  Wynberg  Times 
says  :  "  Many  vines  have  not  a  vestige  of 
vordure  left,  leaves  and  grapes  alike  having 
been  devoured  by  caterpillars,  and  the 
oidium  has  played  sad  havoc  particularly 
in  some  of  (he  vineyards  at  Constantia." 


Are   Culifornlca.*!   Resistant? 


From,  the   San  Jose    Times-Mercury  we,;^ 
learn  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Santa  ^, 
Clara    Vitieultural     Association,     Captain 
Dunne  stated  that  be  would  like  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  native  California'- 
vine.     In  a  report  of  the  Vitieultural  Com- 
mission for  1883,  he  found  a  statement  bjf 
Professor  Husmann  to  the  effect  that  thi 
Californicas  are  not  phylloxera  proof, whil 
Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  University,  statedt' 
that  he   had   planted   the  Californicas  in 
holes  from  which   he   had   taken   infested" 
vines,  and  had  found  them  to  be  resistant.* 
Which  was  right  ?  '^ 

Mr.  Portal  stated  that  the  Oalifornicas;'. 
were    resistant.    Professor    Husmann    be- 
lieved at  the  time  he  made  the  statement 
that  they  were  not,  but  he  had  since  been-^ 
convinced  that  they  were.  ( 


Ttae   Valne  of  tlie   Damson   Plum. 


To  Mr.  W.  J.  Kingsbury,  the  London 
agent  for  the  Central  and  Southera  Pacific 
Railway  Companies,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  valuable  information  which 
may  induce  the  truit  growers  of  California 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Damson  plum.  Mr.  Kingsbury  says: 
The  pealings  or  skin  of  the  Damson  plum 
are  of  great  value  in  dyeing.  The  fruit 
brings  about  $5  a  basket  of  about  one  bushel, 
but  the  skin,  separated  from  the  fruit,  sells 
readily  at  $50  a  basket  and  the  demand  is 
ten  times  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
dye  is  used  for  the  finest  silks  and  for  glass, 
and  gives  a  bright  blue  color. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  Germans  have  re- 
cently settled  in  the  German  Olivenhoin 
colony  a  few  miles  from  San  Di;go.  They 
have  received  several  carloads  of  grape 
cuttings  this  season,  and  intend  to  plant 
about  a  thousand  acres  in  grapes  as  soon 
as  possible,  besides  several  hundred  acres 
in  semi-tropical  fruits. 


February  27,  1885 


SA^    TBANCISCO    MEKOHAXT. 
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THE      VARIETIES     TO     PLANT. 


Substance  of  the  Report  of  the  Oommittee  on 
Wines  at  the  Vitioultural  Convention. 


[Written  for  the  S.  F.  Merchant.) 
As  the  publicfttiou  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  Conveution  is  delayed,  and  I  re- 
ceive constantly  letters  iuquii-ing  what  to 
plant — people  being  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  what  information  may  serve  them 
to  determine  that  important  question  in  the 
present  season — I  think  it  of  some  little  use 
to  note  here  what  Professor  Hilgard,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Drummond,  and  your  servant,  the 
acting  Committee  on  Wines,  said  in  sub- 
stance as  conclusions  of  the  ' '  Beport  on 
Wines, "  which  was  handed  to  the  Viticul- 
tural  State  Commission. 

Assuming  that  we  should  aim  at  estab- 
lishing two  types  of  red  wines,  viz. ;  the 
Bordeaux  style  of  light,  pleasant  table- 
wiue,  and  the  heavier  bodied,  of  which  the 
Burgundies  would  be  the  model,  we  ought 
properly  to  divide  these  standards  into  four 
kinds,  viz.: 

First. — The  Bordeaux  type  wines,  ex- 
clusively from  the  Medoc  varieties,  and 
forming  doubtless  the  highest  class  of 
wines. 

Second. — The  Burgundy  type,  in  which 
a  full  body,  fruity  flavor  and  liveliness  is 
expressed,  mild  and  rounded  in  taste,  from 
varieties  that  yield  wines  of  such  a  nature. 
Third — The  superior  clarets,  other  than 
the  first  two  types  from  grapes  proper  for 
a  type  representing  a  medium  between  the 
two,  but  taking  the  Bordeaux  type  as  a 
model,  wines  which  attain  bouquet  and 
softness  by  ageing,  for  the  bottle. 

Fourth — The  cheap,  wholesome  light 
bodied  clarets,  for  the  million,  from  ordin- 
ary standard  grapes,  but  so  modified  by 
meatis  of  an  addition  from  superior  grapes 
as  to  possess  a  good  color,  a  rightly  pro- 
portioned astringency,  light,  mellow,  vin- 
ous taste,  and  of  a  composition  having  all 
the  elements  desired  in  a  good  ordinary 
wine,  but  not  heady. 

We  should  utilize  for  the  first  class  the 
varieties  originally  from  Bordeaux,  viz.: 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Cabernet  Franc,  Mai- 
bee,  Verdot,  Merlot,  Mourastel,  Carignane, 
Petite  Syrah,  and  a  proportion  of  white 
nice  from  FoUe  Blanche,  Colombar,  Sau- 
vignon Blanc,  and  probably,  just  as  well,  if 
not  better,  from  the  Clairette  Blanche. 

Drummond 's  two  varieties.  Gross  Man- 
cin  (said  to  be  a  near  relation  to  the  Tan- 
nat),  and  St.  Macaire,  rank  with  and 
belong  to  the  five  varieties  from  Bordeaux 
cited.  Barbera  seems  also  to  be  their  equal. 
For  the  second  or  Burgundy  style  wines. 
Black  Burgundy,  Franc  Pinot,  Pinot  Per- 
nant  and  other  Piuots  represented  in  Cali- 
fornia vineyards  ;  Ploussard,  Mataro, 
Clairette  Rouge,  Carignane,  Trousseau, 
and,  probably,  with  excellent  effect  also, 
Tinta  of  Madeira,  Mondeuse,  Tannat, 
Lenoir  may  be  used.  Perhaps  also,  Bec- 
lan,  Grenache  and  Meunier. 

It  will  require  some  years  of  experiments 
to  ascertain  if  and  to  what  degree  the  latter 
SJven  grapes,  as  well  as  the  Petite  Bouschet 
and  Alicante  Bouschet,  and  a  white  juice 
medium,  such  as  cited  for  the  Medoc-char- 
acter  wines,  may  enter  into  this  type  with- 
out detracting  from  the  quality  of  the  ap- 
proved ones. 

Probably  the  heavier  bodied  wines  from 
the  hot  regions  of  the  State,  from  varieties, 
of  which  the  Ziufandel  may  form  one,  and 
of  a  nature  approximating  the  Burgundies 


in  their  composition,  but  in  any  case  with 
hannonious  acids,  could  be  utilized  for  a 
similar  type,  or  in  blends  for  ordinary 
clarets  of  the  fourth  class. 

The  mild,  mellow-tasting  varieties  of  the 
llousillon  style  it  will  be  beat  to  grow  in 
those  parts  where  the  concentration  of 
Summer  heat  causes  very  early  ripening  of 
the  grapes,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  kinds, 
aside  from  delicate  Medoc  varieties,  should 
be  planted  there,  for  it  will  be  found  by 
close  scrutiny  that  the  expression  of  the 
fruit  in  the  wines  from  such  regions  lacks 
that  delicacy  which  depends  ui)on  a  more 
gradual  and  even  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

For  the  third  grade,  superior  clarets, 
Carignane,  Beclau,  Mondeuse,  Petite 
Syrah,  Cinaant,  Malbec,  Mataro,  Tannat, 
Mourastel,  Alicante  Bouschet,  Clairette 
Kouge,  Tinta  de  Madeira,  Lenoir,  and  as 
an  aid  for  drawing  out  all  the  coloring  mat- 
ter from  the  red  grapes  and  to  augument 
the  softness  of  the  wine,  the  white  varieties 
of  pleasing,  gentl)  acids,  viz.:  Folio 
Blanche,  Colombar,  Marsane,  Koussane, 
Clairette  Blanche,  may  be  available. 

For  the  fourth  class,  ordinary  clarets, 
necessarily  the  combinations  have  to  be 
studied,  from  which,  after  some  years  keep- 
ing and  proper  treatment,  many  parcels 
will  result  proper  for  bottling  and  entering 
into  the  third  class. 

Trousseau,  Zinfandel,  Mataro,  Carignane, 
Gross  Blauer,  the  two  Bouschets,  Teintur- 
ier  male,  Tannat,  Lenoir,  Meunier,  Chauche 
Noir,  Malvasia,  Charbono,  Gamay,  Black 
Prince,  Aramon,  Malbec,  and  white  juice  of 
the  varieties  quoted,  to  which  may  be  added 
West's  Prolific,  a  moderate  proportion  of 
Burger  or  other  cemparatively  neutral  and 
light  varieties. 

For  rendering  the  unity  of  an  ordinary 
Claret  mellow,  an  addition  from  the  higher 
class  red  varieties  and  others,  chiefly  de- 
signed for  the  production  of  class  3,  will 
suggest  itself.  The  quantity  grape  Ara- 
mon will  be  extremely  useful  to  lay  the 
mellow  foundation,  upon  which  is  the  blend 
of  grapes,  deep-tinted  ones  with  full  astrin- 
gency and  fruity  acids  will  establish  a  wine 
of  a  light  but  vinous  character ;  and  through 
the  copious  bearing  of  the  Aramon  and  the 
utilization  of  many  kinds  of  grapes  of 
ordinary  character  with  it,  the  possibility 
of  cheapness  in  production  of  good  ordin- 
ary wines  will  be  attained.  The  part  to  be 
borne  in  this  connection  by  the  white  juice 
of  the  Zinfandel  remains  to  be  further  in- 
vestigated, but  offers  a  hopeful  field  for  the 
profitable  use  of  this  grape. 

The  white  wine  types  are  to  be  divided 
in,  first  the  Ehenish  type,  second  the  Sau 
terne  and  Chablis  type.  For  the  superior 
grade  of  the  Rhenish  or  Hock  type  wines 
to  be  utilized  are  White  Riesling,  Franken 
Riesling,  Orleans  Riesling,  Moslavina 
(called  Moselle  Riesling),  White  Elbling  or 
Kleinberger,  the  Chasselas  or  Gutedels, 
Chauche  Gris,  and  for  an  ordinary  grade  of 
the  same  the  above  seven  varieties  and 
Burger,  White  Nice,  FoUe  Blanche,  West's 
Prolific,  Columbar,  Tokay,  Rulander,  white 
juice  of  Zinfandel,  Blue  Elbling,  probably 
with  good  effect  the  white  juice  of  Cinsaut 
and  of  other  newly  introduced  red  varieties. 
For  the  common  white  Hock  character 
wines,  or  at  least  of  some  resemblance  with 
the  spicy,  clean-tasting  light  types,  a  neu- 
tral basis  is  important,  pleasant  acids  and 
character  may  be  given  the  blend  by  fer- 
menting a  higher  class  variety,  best  by  the 
White  Riesling  in  it.  The  study  of  this 
subject  will  have  to  be  continued  for  many 
vintages  to  reach  perfect  results. 


For  the  Sauterne  types:  Semillon,  Sauv- 
ignon Blanc,  Muscadelle  du  Bordolais  of 
loose  bunches,  Marsanne. 

For  good  white  wines,  neither  of  Hock 
nor  Sauterne  character  wines  :  Chauche 
Gris,  Marsanne,  Roussanne,  Colombar, 
Foils  Blanche,  Ugni  Blano,  Sauvignon 
Verte,  Pinot  Blanc,  Clairette  Blanche, 
white  juice  of  Trousseau  and  Blue  Elbling, 
of  Cinsaut  and  of  Grenache  (?) 

For  sweet  whites:  Verdelho,  Frontignan. 
FeherSzagos,Muscats,Tokay,(?)Muscadelle 
du  Bordelais,  Sultana  (Sultanina.) 

For  Sherry  :  Boal,  Malmsey  (  a  very 
tender  grape)  Palomino,  Beba,  Peruno, 
Mautuo  de  Pilas,  Mantuo,Castellano,  Pedro 
Ximenez,Verdelho,Feher  Szagos,(?)  Sultan- 
ina, (?)  Ugne  Blanc  (?) 

For  Port  Wine:  Mourisco  Preto,  Tinto 
Cao,  Moreto  Tinta  de  Madeira,  Tinta 
Amarella,  Trousseau,  Petit  Bouschet,  (?) 
Black  Burgundy  (?)  For  the  Southern 
and  hot  counties,  Malvasia. 

To  this  I  ought  to  remark,  from  persua- 
sion gained  and  confirmed  of  late  by  a 
revision  of  the  University  samples  after 
they  had  been  left  some  months,  that  for 
the  hot  regions  of  the  State,  principally 
the  Palomino,  Pedro  Ximenez,  and  Beba 
varieties,  originally  from  the  south  of 
Spain,  will  be  successes;  for  the  wines 
mentioned  from  these  grapes  are  of  easy 
development  and  that  development  proves 
that  our  future  California  sherries  from 
those  varieties  will  be  near  to  the  admixed 
types  of  Andalusia. 

One  of  the  things  that  should  animate 
our  viticulturists  is  system  in  planting. 
Mr.  Wetmore  has  striven  constantly  to  im- 
press people  with  the  need  of  this,  and 
suggested  in  his  reports  and  speeches  what 
varieties  belong  together  for  certain  types  of 
wines.  Lack  of  inquiry  and  study  of  this 
is  too  abundant  yet  and  people  even  now 
do  not  always  try  to  match  vines  that 
ought  to  grow  nearer  together  but  rather 
try  to  get  the  cheapest  and  the  largest  bear- 
ing varieties  without  further  plan.  As  a 
small  contribution  towards  th«  often-dis- 
cussed organization  of  plantations  the 
above  notes  may  be  of  service,  wherefore  I 
thought  it  timely  to  publish  them  now  be- 
fore the  report  itself  appears  in  print. 

F.   POHNDOEFF. 


Americnu  Vines  In    Italy. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Turin  Exhibi- 
tion, which  closed  on  the  10th  of  Novem 
ber,  was  the  International  Congress,  at- 
tended by  delegates  from'all  the  principal 
wine  countries,  who  considered  and  dis- 
cussed in  their  meetings  the  subject  of  the 
phylloxera  in  all  its  bearings,  while,  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the 
Exhibition  was  fortunate  in  having  a  sec- 
tion entirely  devoted  to  the  cause,  the 
remedies,  and  the  literature  of  the  disease. 
Although  Italy  was  the  last  country  to  be 
attacked,  when  the  plague  first  appeared 
near  Milan,  in  1879,  her  large  wine  interests 
made  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  use  vigor- 
ous measures  for  its  suppression,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  Italian  wine-groyers 
and  scientists  to  the  Congress  showed  that, 
only  second  to  France,  she  had  put  forth 
her  powers  to  combat  the  plague.  The 
Congress  was  divided  into  four  commis- 
sions, the  first  dealing  with  the  statistics 
and  the  history  of  phylloxera;  the  second, 
the  consideration  of  the  remedies  to  be 
adopted;  the  third,  the  use  of  American 
vines;  and  the  fourth,  the  national  and  in- 
ternational  means  to  be  enforced  to  protect 
the  vineyards.   The  discussion  of  the  merits 


of  the  hardy  American  vines  brought  forth 
much  evidence  as  to  their  value  in  the  crisis 
through  which  the  wine-growers  have  been 
passing.     Attention'was  first   attracted  to 
their    qualities   in    1851,  when   the  mildew 
attacked    the    Italian    vineyards,    causing 
great  damage.     It  was  noticed  at  the  time 
that  some  American  Is.ibella  and  York-Ma- 
deira vines  remained  unharmed,  and  this 
led  to   the   cultivation   of  these  varieties, 
"  notwithstanding  the  poor  taste  of  the  one 
and  the  meager  yield   of   the   other."     In 
1881  the   Italian   Government,  having  be- 
come interested  in  the  results  obtained  with 
American  vines  in  the   south  of   France, 
established  a  nursery  of  200,000  slips  in  the 
island  of  Monte  Cristo.     Unhappily,  how- 
ever, the  phylloxera  was  shortly  afterwards 
discovered  there,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  result  of  the   experiment  the   nursery 
was   foolishly  burned,   for  fear    that    the 
disease  might  spread.     The  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  are  as  follows:     (1)  That 
American  vines  hive  proved  their  power  of 
resistance,  and  some  varieties  of  prolonged 
resistance;  that  they  can  survive,  develop, 
and  bring  forth   fruit  in  infected  districts ; 
(2)  that  either  by  grafting  or  as  new  shoots 
they   are   a   valuable   means  of  taking  the 
place   of   vines  killed   by   phylloxera;  (3) 
that  c&re  must  be  taken  to  adapt  the  vine 
to  its  peculiar  soil,  but  that  the  varieties 
are  sufficient  to  bring  forth  good  results  in 
any  of  the  vine  districts  of  Italy;  (4)  that 
there  are  certain  varieties  which  give  a  high 
quality  of  wine;  (5)   that  experience  has 
shown   that  to   succeed  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  the  Jacques  in  the  olive  region,  the 
Herbemont  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  south, 
and  the  Cornucopia,  the  Othello,  the  Can- 
ada, and   the  York-Madeira  in  the   other 
parts;    (6)    that   grafting  American  upon 
European  stocks  can  be  done  without  modi- 
fying the  yield  or  special  flavor;  (7)  that 
the  grafts  most  recommended  are  the  wild 
varieties  of  the  Riparia  and  Rupestris,  and 
the  York-Madeira,  Solonis,  Vialla,  Jacques, 
Oporto,  and  the  Taylor.     On  the  use  of  the 
American  vine  a  curious  law  case  in  France 
has  just  settled  the  legal  status  of  the  plant. 
A  wine-grower  of  the  Marne  had  established 
an  American  nursery,  some  of  the  slips  for 
which  he  h.>d  brought  from   the  infected 
district  near  Albertville.     For   this   act  he 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Government,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  violated  the  decrees 
against  phylloxera.  .  A  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in   his  favor,   the   tribunal  holding 
that  no  law  had  been  violated.     One  of  the 
best  signs  of  the  times  is  that  the  example 
originally   set  by   the  large  proprietors  in 
planting   American   vines  is  being  largely 
followed  by  the  smaller  vine-growers.    Pro- 
fessor Millardet,  of  Bordeaux,  who  has  just 
made  a  report  upon  American  vines  in  the 
southwest   of   France,  after  long  study  and 
extensive  observation,  makes  the  following 
suggestions:   The  Riparia  is  b,;st  suited  to 
heavy  ground;  the   Rupestris   to   dry  soil; 
the  Solonis  to  chalky;  the  York-Madeira  to 
sandy;  the  Vialla  to  fairly  heavy  and  fertile 
lands.  —  From   Department  of  Agriculture 
Report  on  Crops  of  the  Year. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  Vitioultural 
Commissioner  for  the  Sau  Francisco  Dis- 
trict, has  suggested  that  a  District  Conven- 
tion be  held  in  San  Jose  in  the  Spring.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Viti- 
cultural  Society,  held  on  the  lith  inst., 
Mr.  J.  B.  J.  Portal,  their  President,  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  five 
to  investigate  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
such  a  Convention . 
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SAN^  PEAjyfoisoo  mekoha:nt. 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE     SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PEB  P.  M.  S.  S.  CO.'S  STB.  COLIMA,  FEBEUAEY   15,  1885. 


TO    KEW    YORK. 


MARKS. 

8Uin>KRS. 

PACKAOF.S  A.VD  COSTK.VIS. 

GALLONS 

VALL'S 

T  M    Boston 

100 

2820 

410 

95 

1889 

2y!W 

3586 

571 

128 

221 

47 

050 

62 

59 

119 

47 

0270 

2506 

603 

1225 

744 

990 

741 

497 

240 

994 

7194 

1482 

494 

249 

982 

198 

48 

42 

2465 

90 

52 

$           50 

A  V  Co     New  York 

Walter,  Schilling  &  Co 
Kobler  &  Frohling 

ft 

Kobler  &  Van  Bergen. 

*i 

It 
Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 

<( 

S  Lachman  &Co 

BDreyliy&Co 

Lachman  &  Jacobi  — 

C( 

K 
(« 

(1 
t( 

c( 

C  Anduran  &Co 

60  barrels  Wine 

1095 

W  W  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelpliia. . 
A  B  &  Co    New  York     ... 

205 

47 

K&F  New  Vork  

40  barrels  Wine 

1505 

1550 

O  A,  M    New  York 

75  barrels  Wine 

2350 

12  barrels  Wine 

370 

H  K    New  Vork 

275 

H  B  K  &  Co    New  York 

1  barrel  Wine f 

1  barrel  Brandy 

100 

Holmes  Brothers,  Washington. 

1)  McCarthy,  Syracuse 

J  H  Gardner  &  Sons  NY 

2  puncheons  Wine ) 

lOcasksWine / 

1  cask  Wine 

675 
41 

59 

2  casks  Wine ... .     

1  barrel  Wine 

60 

47 

200  barrels  Wine 

4400 

S  W  &  B  Co    New  York 

50  barrels  Wine 

1650 

10  barrels  Wine 

360 

520 

C  L  New  York 

15  barrels  Wine 

310 

W,  in  diamond,  New  York... 

20  barrels  Wine 

396 
315 

E  C  New  York 

10  barrels  Wine. 

223 

142 

J  A:  A  P  &;  Co     Hoboken 

20  barrels  Wine 

481 

E  B  &  J,  New  York 

150  barrels  Wine 

30  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

3978 

A  K,  New  York 

629 

RAO,  New  York 

333 

M  11    Newark 

5  barrels  Wine 

224 

0  H   Newark    

432 

M  &  B  B   Paterson 

188 

100 

H  &  M  New  York 

1  barrel  Brandy 

116 

50  barrels  Wine 

1480 

W,  M  in  diamond,  H,  N  Y 

N  J                       . 

2  barrels  Wine 

1  ban  el  Bi"andy 

72 
129 

Total  amount  of  Wine. 
Total  amount  of  Brand 

44206 
317 

$24934 

y  

720 

TO  C'KNTRAIy  AMERICA. 


FN  &Co.,  Corinto 

H  &  C,  Jan  Jose  de  Guatemala 

B  &  Co,,  Corinto 

A  D,  Acapulco 

E  S,  Laliibertad 

CC,  La  Union 

PM,  LaLibertad 

H  C  &  Co,  La  Union 


Hellman  Bros  &  Co — 
E  L  O  Steele  &  Co  ... . 
Eugene  de  Sabla  &  Co. 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co.. 

Montealegre  &  Co 

Wilmerding  &  Co  . .  . . 
LF  Lastreto 


6  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

50  cases  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

4  C8,2  bbls  and  1  hf  bbl  Whiskey 

2  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey. 


245 

67 

49 

102 

250 

10 

105 

101 


824 
105 


163 
65 
36 

130 

175 
10 

456 
50 


$631 
456 


TO  MEXICO. 


M  M  G,  Manzanillo 

J  H  D,  Manzanillo 

M  Y,  San  Bias 

B  T,  San  Benito 

P  D  &  Co.,  Manzanillo  . 
M  C,  Acapulco 


F  H  Dieokman. , 


Thannhauser  &  Co. 
W  Loaiza 


• 


2  barrels  Wine. 
2  barrels  Wine.. 
6  cases  Wine.. . 
5  kegs  Wine. . . . 
2  casks  Wine... 
1  case  Brandy.. 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

TOTAL^ 

Wine,  45,344  gallons,  valued  at  t25,808. 
45,788  gallons,  valued  at  $27,023. 


«243 
39 


Spirits,  444  gallons,  valued  at  $1,215.    Grand  total. 


mSCEELASTEOVS   SHIPMENTS. 


To  Honolulu,  per  barkentine  Mary  Winkleman,  185  gallons  Wine,  $198.  To  Honolulu,  per  steamer 
Mariposa,  536  gallons  Wine,  $387.  To  Japan,  per  steamer  Arabic,  5  gallons  Wine,  $5.  To  New  York,  per 
ship  Chandos,  331  gallons  Wine,  $238.  To  Mexico,  per  steamer  Newbern,  1724  gallons  Wine,  $1571.  To 
Victoria,  per  steamer  Mexico,  220  gallons  Wine,  $150.  To  Todas  Santas,  per  schooner  C.  Steffens,  170 
gallons  Wine,  $133.  To  Honolulu,  per  steamer  Alameda,  199  gallons  Wine,  $148.  Total,  3,370  gallons 
Wine,  valued  at  $2,830. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 


For  Tying   up    Vines 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


Pat  ap  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each.   It  Balla 
in  a  Packa8;e. 

TUBBS  &  CO. ,613  Front  St., 

BAN    FBANOIBCO. 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGEB  OF  WINES    AKJJ    SPIBITS 

(Established  1861.) 
OFFICE— 333    FRONT    STKEET, 

San  Francisco. 


THE 

HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 

BY 

ROBERT   GRIEVE    &    CO., 

IS  THE  BEST 

ADYBETISING  MEDIUM 

—  IN   THB  — 

HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 


J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 
H  O  I»  JS 


A    SPECIALTY- 


Shipping  and   Commission. 

Liberal  advances  on  consi^nnicnts. 
302   California  St.,  San  rraucisco,  Cal. 


Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association. 

55  LIBEETY  STEEET,  NEW  YOEK. 

Incorporated    Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc. 

Largest  Assessment  Association  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

..^Sisetst ,'  J'.^rL.  1st,  1085:   $-^00,000.00 

$100,000.00  Invested  in!U.  S.  Bonds,  in  Trust  for  our  Members  and  De- 
posited with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

EDWAED  B.  HABPEE,  President.  F.  T.  BEAMAN,  Secbetaky. 

CHAELES  E.  BISSELL,  Tkeasukeb. 

Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York — which  has  assets  of  $10,000,000 — 
Trustees  of  Beserve  Fund  Account, 

Sf 0,000    Life    insurance  for  $50;       $5,000  for   $30. 


OUR    PILLARS    OF    STRENGTH. 

First— QnxAei  assessments,  so  that  the  young  and  the  old  will  pay  their  exact  proportion,  and  only  as  ths 
same  fchall  be  required. 

,Second—A  Reserve  Fund,  so  that  the  permanency  of  the  Association  is  guaranteed. 

Third  ~k  careful  Medical  Examination,  so  that  only  the  healthy  can  become  members,  thus  insurinf?  a  low 
mortality. 

Fourth— Thu  Tontine  System,  so  that  old  members  will  reach  a  point  where  no  further  payments  will  be  re- 
quired.    New  members  will  endeavor  to  reach  this  point  by  being  persistent  in  their  payments. 

Fi/th— By  placing  the  Trust  Funds  beyond  the  control  of"  the  Officers  and  Directors,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
same  can  he  used  in  paying  exorbitant  salaries  or  expenses,  or  misappropiated  or  corruptily  handled  by  them . 

Sixth— An  open  Ledger  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  may  always  be  known  to  the  members. 

No  Association  presentin;^  these  combined  features  has  ever  failed  in  the  history  of  insurance.  No  plan  of 
insurance  ever  presented  to  the  public  has  such  a  universal  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  has  been  BO 
unanimously  accepted  as  a  sound  basis  for  permanent  protection  to  the  insured,  as  that  adopted  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  this  Assooiation. 

Assessineut   for  3  Years,  at  Asre  35,  Was  Only   $4.55  for  each  1  000. 

This  Association  is  to-day  composed  of  over  twenty-six  thousand  leading  men,  such  as   Bankers,  Editors, 

Merchants,  Lawyers,  Professors  of  our  Colleges,  Clergymen,  Manufacturers,  United  States  and  State  Senators, 

Chiefs  of  our  Government  Departments,  and    others,  all   united  together  for  the  protection  of  their  families, 

upon  a  common-sense  plan,  each  member  contributing  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  protection  afforded. 

Onr  Baslness  In  Force  at  the  End  of  the  Year  Is  $110,000,000. 

The  assessments  for  death  claims  per  year,  for  the  past  three  years,  have  lieen,  at  the  average  age  of  35,  but 
$4.55  per  thousand  dollars  insurance,  while  all  of  our  death  claims  have  been  paid  in  full  when  due;  while  at 
the  same  age,  the  usual  rates  under  the  old  system  are  4^26.50  per  year,  or  S79.50  for  the  three  years  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  showing  a  saving  to  our  members  by  upwards  of  05  PER  CENT. 

TRUST    COMPANY    AS    TRUSTEE- 

The  Board  of  Directors  within  the  year  have  also  selected  the  Central  Trust  Co..  of  New  York,  to  act  as 
trustees  of  our  Ueservc  Fund  of  which  Mr.  Henry  (•'.  Spaulding  is  President,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Oleott,  late 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  Vice-President.  The  contract  made  by  the  Trust  Co.  places  the 
funds  of  the  Reserve  Fund  beyond  the  control  of  the  management  of  this  Association,  yet  retaining  a  contin- 
gent supervision  to  prevent  peculation  from  other  sources.  The  Central  Trust  Co.  has  a  cash  capital  and 
surplus  of  $2,000,000,with  assets  exceeding  $10,UOO,000;  thus  all  conceivable  safeguards  have  been  thrown 
around  the  affairs  of  this  Association. 

OPINIONS    OF    ACTUARIES. 

Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  received  written  opinions  from  the  great  Actuaries  of  our  country,  Hon. 
Elizur  Wright  and  Mr.  Shepherd  Homans,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  many  other  equally  reliable  Actuaries  and 
Life  Insurance  Commissioners.  In  every  case  the  report  has  been  that  our  system  is  correct,  and  our  Associa- 
tion will  be  a  permanent  and  useful  institution. 

TWO    SYSTEMS    ANALYZED. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  systems  of  Life  Insurance  in  existence  to-day.  The  one  is  known  as  the  Levo 
Premium  system:  the  other  is  known  as  the  Assessment  system. 

ASSESSMENT    SYSTEM. 

The  Assessment  system  requires  'the  members  to  provide  for  their  losses  as  they  occur.  It  admits  of  the 
insured  being  the  custodian  of  their  own  money  until  it  is  absolutely  needed;  and  its  own  weak  point,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  experience  of  the  past  is  a  lack  of  co-hesiveness,  which  has  been  fully  provided  agaiust  under 
the  Reserve  Fund  system  of  this  Association. 

LEVEL    PREMIUM    SYSTEM. 

The  Level  premium  system  requires  the  membcrsj  to  provide  for  the  losses  before  they  occur.  To  de- 
termine the  proper  amount  to  be  ooUected  in  advance,  they  have  adopted  what  is  known"as  the  American 
Experience  Mortality  Table.  The  correctness  of  this  table  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  That  it,  with  the  mter- 
est  on  the  excess  of  payments  are  the  only  elements  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  cost  of  life  insurance, 
is  a  disputed  question  to  say  the  least. 

Our  rates  are  based  an  actual  and  nrd  assumed  nuyrtalit]/,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Level  Premium 
Cmnpanies,  which  require  in  advanoe^  three  tiines  the  actual  cost  of  insurance. 

PBRyECT  SECi'Rirr— A  certificate  in  this  Association.is  as  reliable  as  a  Government  Bond. 

CALL  ON  OB  ADDRESS  : 

General  Agent  Mutual  Beserve  Fund  Life   Association, 
iRoom  10.1  314  iWoiitsroinpry  Street,  S.  F. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE 

CELEBRATED    CUBE    SUG-AR, 

SUPPLIES  ONLY  EXPOETEBS  AND  THE  JOBBING  TEADE. 


This  Company  manufactures  all  the  Grades  of  HABD  AND  COFFEE  SUGABS  AND 
SYBUPS.  Special  attention  given  to  the  making  and  ijacking  of  Loaf  Sugar  for  ex- 
portation. 

E.  L.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

208    CALIFORNIA    STREET. 


I 


Scheiick's  "Wine     Hose. 

An  Extra  fine  quality  of  Bubher  Hose,  manufactured 

EXPRESSLY     rOE      USE     IN    WINEEIES,     ETC. 

A  trial  is  asked  and  satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
"V\7'.  T-  "X".  Sdl.e]3.0l3>Ly  36  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


February  27,  1886 


SA:tf   PEANOISCO   MEEOBLA^i:. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

oaF'i^ioEJ  as'7  3MC .1^ xi zsL :e3 a?  s a? xi. X3 3E! rr . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Buildingt 


GOLDEN  0  in  barrels 


-MAXUFACTURES  THE  FOLLOWING  GRADES  OF- 


SUGAR    AND    SYRUF: 

(A)  Pent  CUBE  SUGAR  in  barrels  and  bags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR  ^^\. 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  ban-eli> 

Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 

Dry  GR.lKULiTED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


HALF  BARREL,  X  cent^more 


^O*^  "^  ^fV.       EXTRA  C  in  barrels 


For  all  kinds 


'^ni^"' 


BOXES,  y,  cent  more 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half  barrels. 
Do.     in  S^gallon  kegs" 
Do.      in  tins,  1,  gallon  each 


The  Products  Of  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  Chemicals  and 
Adulteratons. 
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SA:N"   I^RAJfOISCO    MERCHANT. 


>  ■    -.    ■.■  IMiSHTLY  ON    FRIDAY  MORNING  BY 

CHARLES    R.    BUCKLAND. 

Editor  aiKl  Proprietor 

>Bice,  323  Front  street Postoffice  Box^366 

TERMS-PAYABLE  IN  ADVANC: 

Jne  copy  one  year M.iS  00 

3ne  copy  six  months M.    175 

including  city  delivery.  United  States,  orfCanadian 
Postage. 


PqpVOSED      I>I8VOKTINIJAlirCE 
THE   AI'STRALIAUr    MAIE. 


OF 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 


AGENTS. 

CLOVERDALE,  Sonoma  Co J.  A.  CURRIE 

DUNCAN'S  MILLS,  Sonoma  Co C.  L.  PHILLIPS 

PRVSNn  i     H.  C.  WARNER, 

*"*■**"" lOolden  Rule  Bazaar 

G  EYSERVILLE,  Sonoma  Co 1) .  LI  PFO 

HEALDSBl'KO,  Sonoma  Co A.  BALTZELL 

LOS  ANGELES       C.W.COLLINS 

SANTA  ROSA  0,  A.  WRIGHT 

SONOMA JOHN  R.  ROBINSON 

STOCKTON WM.  H.  ROBINSON 

ST.  HELENA E.  A.  BRUCK,  News  Agent 

WINDSOR,  Sonoma  Co LINDSAY  &  WELCH 

HONOLULU   J.  M.  OAT,  Jr.  &  Co 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY  27,  1885 


BECounriTioiir. 


Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
Talue  of  a  journal  like  the  Meeohant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Official. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  April  5,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  P.  Merchant.  —  Dear  Sir:  Below 
is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

Resolved — That  this  Association  recognize  the  San 
Francisco  Merchant  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aolc  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
taken  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  agree  to  give  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  ttiat  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  agricult'iral  implements  and  other  merchandise 
who  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturista  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Merchant  on  a  sound  footing,  by  giviij^  it  a 
large  share  of  tlieir  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  I'.'to  the 
San  Francisco  Merchant  for  past  favors.         / 

C.  F.  Rioos,  Secretary. 


AHEBICAjr    GRAPE    VINE^. 


The  Meechant  is  indebted  to 
Bush  &  Son  ife  Meissner  of  Bushbe: 
for  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of 
scriptive  catalogue  of  Americar 
Vines,  a  grape  growers'  manui 
manual  proper  deals  with  climate, 
aspects;  a  paper  on  the  true  grapclTines  of 
the  United  States,  by  Dr.  G.  Eu&lraann; 
remarks  on  the  American  species.  {Besides 
these,  location,  preparing  the  soil  plant- 
ing, grafting,  subsequent  manaBement, 
diseases  of  the  vine,  insects,  gatherJtog  the 
fruit  and  wine-making  are  the  subjects  of 
brief  and  instructive  articles  which  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  utility  to  all  grape 
growers.  The  work,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  concludes 
with  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  American  grapes, 
which  is  probably  the  most  comiilete  that 
has  ever  been  published.  The  whole  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  so  that  those  who 
read  will  experience  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  comprehending  the  valuable  information 
that  it  contains. 


The  San  Fbancisco  MEBcaANT  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  publications  in  the  State. 
It  makes  a  specialty  of  viticulture.  No 
grape-grower  can  afford  to  do  without  it. — 
Loa  Gaios  Mail, 


The  House  of  Representatives  did  a  very 
ilish  thing  on  the  14th  instant,  when  it 
struck  out  of  the  Post  Office  Appropriation 
Bill  the  clause  providing  for  the  payment 
of  a  subsidy  to  ths  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  This  was  done  to  punish  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company  in  some  way  for  an 
offence  committed  over  a  dozen  years  ago 
by  John  Roach  and  the  stock  sharps  of 
Wall  street  who  manipulated  the  Mail  Com- 
pany's stock,  in  debauching  Congress  to 
induce  it  to  pass  a  huge  subsidy  bill.  The 
Pacific  Mail  Company  is  now  a  totally  dif- 
ferent organization,  and  is  managed  strictly 
on  business  principles,  and  what  was  asked 
of  Congress  was  not  in  excess  of  the  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  in  the  ocean  transpor- 
tation of  American  mails.  But  Congress  is 
constituted  in  a  great  measure  of  men  who 
possess  no  qualifications  whatever  for  their 
position.  The  accidental  discovery,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  of  some  local  "boss" 
who  runs  a  saloon  or  corner  grocery,  they 
go  to  Congress  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  their  inventor,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  they  should  make  a  pre- 
tence of  political  honesty  by  voting  against 
a  proposition  which  would  benefit  the  com- 
mercial and  trading  interests  of  the  country, 
but  which  contained  nothing  conducive  to 
their  own  personal  gain.  The  subsidy 
clause  was  stricken  out  of  the  Post  Office 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  the  ignorant  scouts 
of  tde  newspaper  press  telegraphed  the 
fact,  with  the  most  absurd  gravity,  as  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

It  is  well ,  that  the  merchants  and  pro- 
ducers of  California  should  know  exactly 
how  such  a  vote  affect  them.  It  would  com- 
pel New  Zealand  to  withdraw  from  the  Aus- 
tralian mail  service  on  November  15th,  1885, 
upon  which  date  the  present  running  con- 
tract expires.  New  South  Wales  has 
already  withdrawn,  and  the  Melbourne 
Government  would  not  touch  the  American 
service  with  a  pair  of  tongs .  This  Coast 
sends  large  shipments  of  canned  goods, 
agricultural  products,  merchandise,  lumber, 
etc.,  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  the 
American  mail  for  Australasia  each  month 
averages  some  12,000  letters,  additional  to 
a  heavy  print  mail.  The  discontinuance  of 
the  direct  mail  service  would  out  the  Coast 
off  from  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  San 
Francisco  would  by  this  proceeding  of  Con- 
gress lose  its  Australian  trade.  Having 
already  lost  its  Northern  and  Southern 
domestic  trade,  and  being  certain  to  lose  its 
British  Columbian  trade  on  the  opening  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  the  prospect 
is  not  encouraging;  but  this  is  a  great  and 
enlightened  country  whose  affairs  are  man- 
aged by  great  and  enlightened  politicians, 
and  therefore  anything  Congress  does  must 
be  right  and  proper.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  not  be 
better  that  public  affairs  were  entrusted  to 
men  who  owe  something  to  superior  social 
position  from  birth,  and  whose  chief  merit 
does  not  consist  in  pushing  themselves  to 
the  front  by  arrogant  self-assertion.  "Self- 
made  men,"  who  are  the  chosen  leaders  of 
the  American  people,  are  very  interesting 
studies,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  total  failures 
in  the  higher  walks  of  statesmanship.  In 
this  instance  they  tried  to  inflict  an  irrepar- 
able injury  upon  the  industrial  and  trading 
interests  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  Doubtless 
the  Colonies  of  England  would  have 
turned  their  attention  wholly  to  the  home 
country  and  not  thrust  their  profitable  trade 
upon  ub;  and  when  the  stream  of  Austra- 


lian travel  ceased,  hotel  and  storekeepers 
could  devoutly  bless  the  intelligence  of  the 
men  who  injured  their  business  to  chastise 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company  for  endeavoring 
to  servo  the  public  efficiently. 

Fortunately  for  California  the  Senate,  on 
23rd  instant,  passed  the  Post  Office  Appro- 
priation bill,  including  the  Pacific  Mail 
subsidy.  This  was  rendered  possible  on  a 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  permit- 
ting the  Postmaster  General  to  make  ocean 
mail  contracts  had  not  been  in  order  under 
the  Senate  Rules  because  it  was  new  legis- 
lation. The  House  will  probably  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  so  that  the  continu- 
ance of  this  branch  of  our  foreign  trade 
may  be  assured. 


February  2V,  1885 


HOW    TO    CURE    PRVNEK. 


As  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  prunes 
is  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  hor- 
ticultural industries  of  California,  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  publish  the  method  of 
curing  prunes  in  France.  This  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  forwarded  to  the  Mer- 
chant by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kingsbury,  London 
agent  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads,  who  received  it  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward de  Neveu,  the  latter  gentleman  being 
specially  desired,  during  a  tour  in  Franco, 
to  investigate  the  French  method  of  pre- 
paring prunes  for  market  and  olives  for 
table  use.  The  particulars  of  prune  cur- 
ing were  obtained  from  a  man  of  practical 
experience  and  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  finest  prunes  of  Tours  are  prepar- 
ed by  placing  them  on  a  low,  fiat  basket, 
being  careful  not  to  place  one  on  another, 
but  in  one  single  row :  expose  thus  in  the  sun 
until  they  become  soft,  then  place  in  a  inT-> 
nace  heated  to  60  degrees  Centigrade,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  (the  doors  must  be  well 
closed),  take  out  and  leave  in  open  air 
about  half  a  day,  then  replace  for  twenty- 
our  hours  in  furnace  at  80  degrees,  then 
half  a  day  in  open  air,  then  replace  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  100  degrees  Centigrade, 
so  as  to  have  nice  surface,  and  beautiful 
prunes.  Roll  them  gently  back  and  front 
each  time  taking  out  so  as  to  change  the 
l)osition  in  the  basket,  when  drying  they 
can  be  taken  from  one  basket  and  carefully 
placed  in  another,  as  the  shrinkage  leaves 
room.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the 
fruit  is  taken  between  thumb  and  fingers 
and  pressed  gently  to  a  nice  shape,  then, 
when  the  furnace  is  heated  about  to  the 
heat  which  a  furnace  has  after  bread  has 
been  bakedjandis  ready  to  remove, place  the 
prunes  again  in  it,|closing  well  the  doors  for 
one  hour,  then  take  out  and  place  a  dish  of 
water  in  the  furnace,  until  it  reaches  55 
degrees  or  60  degrees  Centigrade,  replace 
the  fruit  (take  water  out)  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  the  fruit  is  ready  to  be  packed. 
In  order  that  they  keep  well,  there  should 
be  great  care  in  packing  as  closely  and  ten- 
derly as  possible.  The  ordinary  prunes 
are  cured  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the 
furnace  is  advanced  20  degrees  each  of  the 
three  first  days,  and  only  airing  the  prunes 
at  end  of  twenly-four  hours  by  opening 
doors." 


A  second  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies 
of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission  is  being  printed 
for  circulation  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion. 


Competition  to  California  grape-growers 
and  wine-makers  may  loe  expected  from  the 
Hudson,  where  vines  are  being  largely 
planted  this  season.  The  area  available, 
however,  is  limited. 


OCR    SII.K    TRADE. 
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culture   and   manufacture  are  dest- 

become  leading  industries  in  the  ^ 

tates,  and   California   should   be- 

center  not  only  of    production 

anufacture.       The    East    has    a 


monopoly"  almost  of  the  latter,  although 
California  makes  some  little  showing  also 
in  the  way  of  silk  manufacture.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  however,  before 
we  can  feel  that  we  are  at  all  reaching  to 
the  measure  that  is  required  of  us.  The 
following  figures  show  the  magnitude  of 
our  pifli  importing  trade,  and  the  induce- 
ment to  business  enterprise  in  this  direc- 
tiiiu.  The  statistics  are  compiled  from 
ritunis  issued  by  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  for  the  year  1884. 

The  import  value  of  silk  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  in  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1884,  was  $31,190,928,  as  compared 
with  138,634,034  in  1882.  It  was  rather 
over  a  million  short  of  the  imports  of  1883. 
The  large  falling  off  in  silk  imports  in  the 
past  three  years  does  not,  however,  indi- 
cate any  corresponding  development  of  the 
American  silk  industry,  but  really  was 
caused  by  the  prevalent  depression  of  trade 
and  industries  which  prevented  oar  popula- 
tion indulging  in  their  expensive  taste  for 
foreign  silks.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  was  less  in  1881  than  in  1882, 
and  was  about  on  a  par  with  1881.  In  1878, 
the  last  year  of  the  long  period  of  depres- 
sion in  the  East,  the  import  of  silk  manu- 
factures fell  to  $20,042,730,  but  in  1879, 
with  returning  prosperity,  it  increased 
nearly  six  millions,  gradually  advancing 
until  1881,  when  the  figures  were  almost 
identical  with  1884.  But  in  1882,  there 
was  another  jump  of  seven  million  dollars, 
foUowtd  by  an  equally  marked  decrease  of 
six  millions  in  1883.  The  value  of  silk 
piece  goods  imported  in  1884  was  $15,489,- 
853,  and  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed,  $3,384,- 
883.  New  York  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
imports  of  silk  manufactures  in  1884. 

The  import  value  of  raw  silk  during 
1884  was  $13,777,908,  which  was  lower 
than  that  of  any  year  since  1881,  when  it 
touched  $11,936,865.  In  1879,  raw  silk 
imports  aggregated  $9,921,332.  These  fig- 
ures prove  the  truth  of  our  previous  re- 
marks that  the  home  silk  industry  did  not 
benefit  by  the  falling  off  in  the  volume  of 
foreign  silk  manufactured  imports.  The 
truth  is,  the  home  trade  suffered  from  the 
general  depression  in  business,  quite  as 
seriously  as  the  import  trade,  thus  contra- 
dicting the  remark  of  a  local  commercial 
journal  that  in  dull  times  American  silk 
goods  are  worn  by  American  women  and 
foreign  silks  in  flush  times.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however,  as  the  figures  above 
quoted  prove.  Of  the  raw  silk  imports  in 
1884,  Japan  sent  us  $5,921,378;  Hongkong, 
$1,361,938;  and  Shanghai,  $2,395,864. 
The  waste  silk  and  pierced  cocoon  imports 
last  year  aggregated  $598,083 — the  lowest 
figure  of  any  year  since  1880,  and  very 
considerably  under  that  of  1879.  It  should 
be  added  that  San  Francisco  divides  the 
raw  silk  trade  with  New  York.  Despite 
dull  times,  however,  there  is  a  very  big 
margin  between  the  imi^ort  value  of  manu- 
factured and  raw  silk  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count by  American  manufacturers.  Cali- 
fornia capital  should  be  invested  more 
lagoly  in  silk  manufactures . 


Grape-growers  should  turn  to  page  122 
and  read  carefully  the  new  advertisement 
of  Coatos  &  Tool  of  Napa,  who  offer  re- 
sistant stock  at  very  low  rates. 


Febi-uary  27,  1885 


SAN   PRANCISOO    MEEOHANT. 
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StJUOESTIONS       TO      WINEMAKERM. 


The  great  problem  of  the  future  iu  Cali- 
fornia is  to  find  a  market  for  its  wino  and 
fruit  products.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  the  profits  of  production  were  ab- 
sorbed by  middlemen,  who  made  money 
"  at  lightning  speed,''  as  it  were,  while  the 
yignerons  toiled  on  in  sunshine  and  show- 
er, content  if  they  could  maintain  their 
families  and  improve  somewhat  their  prop- 
erty. If  the  profits  of  production  had 
been  more  equally  divided  the  vineyardists 
of  California  would  be  far  better  off  finan- 
cially than  they  are,  and  certainly  there 
would  be  fewer  mortgaged  homesteads  than 
at  present. 

But  the  wine  industry  has  now  attained 
to  that  position  when  a  radical  change  in 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  wine  must 
be  made,  or  the  profits  on  production  will 
disappear  wholly  on  account  of  our  "over- 
production,'' let  us  say,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter term.  That  there  will  be  no  overpro- 
duction in  the  natural  sense  of  the  term  is 
of  course  self-evident,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  demand  for  sound  wine  is 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  that  the 
supply  does  not  nearly  begin  to  meet 
existing  requirements.  But  if  the  market 
of  any  commodity  be  limited  to  a  dozen  or 
half-dozen  buyers,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  a  glut  may  be  created,  and  the  produc- 
ers compelled  to  accept  whatever  terms  are 
offered  to  them.  This  is  precisely  the  state 
of  the  case  iu  California  in  regard  to  the 
wine  industry.  Winemakers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  very  keen-witted  business 
men  who  have  had  the  foresight  to  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  native  wines.  The 
market  is  limited  to  some  dozen  local  buy- 
ers, who  are  in  a  position  to  control  prices, 
and  who  in  fact  do  control  them  in  their 
own  interests .  As  a  result,  the  vintage  of 
1884,  is  not  selling  to  advantage,  and  few 
winemakers  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys 
are  disposing  of  their  cellars.  A  good  deal 
of  cheap  wine  has  been  bought  from  small 
cellars  in  some  parts  of  the  State  for  blend- 
ing, but  sound,  well  made  wine  is  unsaleable 
at  a  fair  price  at  the  cellars  as  compared 
with  the  price  consumers  pay  for  it. 

Next  vintage  will  be  far  larger  than  the 
vintage  of  188i,  unless  someting  unexpect- 
ed happens  to  ruin  the  crop,  and  therefore 
the  conditions  to  which  we  refer  will  be 
aggravated  unless  steps  are  taken  by  wine- 
makers  for  their  own  protection.  They  can 
very  easily  do  this  if  they  please ;  but  they 
must  unite  and  adopt  a  well-considered 
plan  of  co-operation.  If  they  do  so  they 
will  soon  find  themselves  entirely  independ- 
ent of  middlemen,  and  will  derive  the  pro- 
fits upon  their  production  which  are  now 
absorbed  by  go-betweens.  The  true  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  to  bring  producers 
and  consumers  together.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  co-operation.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  under  an  honestly- 
managed  and  intelligent  system  of  co- 
operation, has  been  uniformly  favorable. 
Co-operative  stores  in  England,  where  they 
have  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  have  been 
eminently  successful;  co-operative  manu- 
factures have  been  similarly  successful; and 
why  not  also,  co-operative  wine  cellars  and 
stores  ?  We  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not,  and  furthermore,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  winemakers  of  California  should 
not  themselves  handle  their  entire  product, 
and  market  it  without  any  intervention  on 
the  part  of  middlemen  or  dealers. 

In  an  article  of  this  length  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  go  into  details,  but  these   we  shall 


elaborate  in  future  issues.  Meanwhile  we 
affirm  that  the  vignerons  of  California  have 
their  own  redemption  from  commercial 
bondage  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  have 
energy  enough  to  strike  for  freedom.  They 
may  control  prices  and  dictate  terms,  and 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  traders  who 
are  without  sympathy  with  producers  and 
who  care  nothing  about  the  straits  they  are 
put  to.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
under  a  well-organized  co-operative  system 
in  providing  cellarge  to  ripen  each  vintage 
and  carry  over  producers  until  their  wines 
were  marketed  in  cases  where  private  cel- 
lars are  insufficient  and  advances  may  be 
required.  And  moreover,  the  Eastern  and 
export  market  should  be  equally  under  con- 
trol as  the  local  market.  This  would  stop 
the  sale  of  spurious  or  adulterated  stuff  as 
California  wine,  and  soon  give  the  wine 
products  of  this  State  a  national  reputa- 
tion. We  shall  return  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  in  a  future  issue. 


CAL.IFORNIA    WIIirE   SHIPMENTS. 

The  Meeohant  continues  below  its  pub- 
lication of  the  statistics  of  California 
wine  shipments,  by  rail  and  sea,  that  are 
obtainable  up  to  date.  From  a  comparison 
with  the  totals  of  the  previous  month  it 
will  be  seen  that  December  1884  shows  a 
decrease  in  rail  shipments  of  wine  of  72,- 
000  gallous  : 


BY  RAIL,  DECEMBER,  1884. 

FROM. 

C.  P.  K.  R. 
gallous. 

422 
447 
595 
469 
307 
20 

S.  P.  U.  R. 

gallons. 

100,308 

21,629 

3,312 

12(1 

259 

"    l6 

Total  No 
gr  lions. . 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angelea 

Sacramento 

100,730 

22,076 

3,907 

589 

San  Jose 

Maryaville 

566 
20 
10 

Total 

2,260 
12,183 

125,6.38 
187,533 

127,898 

November,  1884. 

199,716 

Raisin    Shipments. 

A  comparison  of  the  raisin  shipments  to 
Eastern  points,  for  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  188-1,  shows  an  increase 
during  the  latter  month  of  112,710  pounds 
The  largest  shipments  were  again  made 
from  Los  Angeles,  showing  that  that  city 
may  be  regarded  as  the  main  distributing 
center  for  this  branch  of  our  California  in- 
dustries. 


CAl,lFORNIA     WINES      FOB      HOKO- 


FROM. 

C.  P.  B.  R. 

pounds. 

S.  P.  R.  K. 
pounds. 

Total    No. 
pounds. 

Lo3  Angeles 

Sacr.\mento 

San  Francisco 

45,970 

274,000 

92,850 

412,820 

358,820 

584,590 
26,720 

630,560 

300,720 

92,850 

Total  No.  pounds. 
November,  1884 

611,310 
552,600 

1,024,130 
911,420 

IMPOBTAKT    TO    WiaiEMAKEBS. 

Continuing  our  endeavors  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  winemakers  of  California, 
we  have  now  made  arrangements  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Mekchant  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  and  New  York,  through 
our  Eastern  agents,  among  all  the  principal 
dealers  in  California  wines.  We  hope  in 
return  that  our  columns  will  be  utilized  by 
our  winemakers  who  desire  to  push  the  sale 
of  their  products  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
By  this  means  buyers  in  others  parts  of 
America  can  ascertain  with  whom  to  com- 
municate, and  we  trust  that  such  direct 
dealings  with  the  makers  will  prove  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  great  industry  that  the 
Mekchant  represents. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  set- 
tlement of  a  number  of  French  immigrants 
in  Arizona. 


The  Merchant  has  frequently  advocated 
the  shijiment  of  California  wines  to  Hono- 
lulu, direct  from  the  maker  to  the  local 
dealer  in  the  Island  Kingdom.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  interests  of  the  California 
wine  trade,  because  we  believe  that  the 
makers  can  there  find  a  good  market  for 
good  wines,  without  losing  the  whole  of 
the  profit  that  is  now  absorbed  by  the 
middlemen.  In  every  part  of  the  globe 
there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic 
liquors  consumed — prohibitionists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  In  a  hot  climate 
it  is  far  better  that  light  wines  should  be 
used  than  spirits,  even  if  they  be  good. 
They  quench  the  thirst,  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  stimulant,  without  the  intoxi- 
cating effects  of  whisky,  gin  or  brandy,  and 
a  due  proportion  of  acidity  that  is  necessary 
to  bodily  health. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Merchant  to  open  up  this  market  for 
California  wines  are  being  appreciated. 
One  local  firm  has,for  months  past,shipped 
wines  to  Honolulu  by  every  steamer.  A 
glance  at  the  tables  of  wine  shipments  that 
we  publish  regularly  will  show  that  our 
wine  exports  in  that  direction  are  rapidly 
increasing.  That  they  will  still  further  in- 
crease we  feel  assured.  The  wine-makers 
in  the  leading  counties  devoted  to  that  in- 
dustry are  now  taking  prompt  steps  to  in- 
troduce their  wines  direct  from  their  cellars 
to  the  consumers  in  Honolulu,  and  to  the 
different  Islands  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
can  easily  be  done,  and  it  will  prove  pecu- 
niarily beneficial  to  both  maker  and  con- 
sumer, besides  being  a  great  sanitary  bless- 
ing to  the  latter. 

The  price  obtainable  here  by  wine-makers 
for  their  produce  may  be  quoted  at  thirty 
cents  a  gallon.  Add  to  this  an  additional 
thirty  cents  for  freight  and  other  charges  to 
Honolulu,  thus  making  sixty  cents  a  gallon 
on  arrival  at  its  destination.  A  gallon  of 
wine  is  equivalent  to  thirty  ordinary  glasses. 
This  gives  the  cost  of  each  glass  in  Hono- 
lulu at  two  cents .  The  price  of  every  drink 
consumed  "over  a  bar"  in  that  city  is 
twenty-five  cents.  Allowing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  California  wines  will  cost 
five  cents  a  glass  on  delivery,  then  it  would 
pay  the  importer  a  hundred  per  cent  profit 
to  retail  at  ten  cents,  and  the  purchaser 
would  save  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent 
on  each  drink  of  California  wine  as  against 
a  drink  of  spirits  or  beer  of  good  or  doubt- 
ful quality.  The  gain  to  his  health  could 
be  reckoned  by  insurance  mortality  tables. 

These  figures  prove  that  the  California 
wine-makers  and  the  Hawaiian  consumers 
can  both  derive  a  pecuniary  benefit  from 
an  increased  trade  in  this  direction,  with- 
out reckoning  the  sanitary  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  the  consumption  of  light 
wines,  in  a  tropical  climate,  instead  of 
spirits.  Such  a  trade  may  be  opposed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Eastern  beers  and 
whiskies  which  are  largely  exported  to 
Honolulu.  But  the  Merchant  represents 
the  interests  of  California,  and  especially 
the  interests  of  the  grape-growers  and 
wine-makers  of  the  State.  In  addition  to 
this  we  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  welfare  of 
our  Island  friends.  And,  in  the  interests 
of  both,  we  unhesitatingly  repeat  that  mu- 
tual benefit  can  be  derived  in  the  manner 
we  have  indicated.  Our  wine-makers  must 
avail  themselves  of  every  possible  market, 
and  endeavor  to  free  themselves  from  the 
' '  ring ' '  that  now  controls  the  wine  market. 
The  only  market  at  present  for  California 


wines,  besides  the  East,  is  Honolulu. 
Samoa  has  been  monopolized  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Tahiti  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
not  wine  consumers  to  any  extent.  There- 
fore, as  we  have  said,  it  behooves  us  to 
make  the  most  of  the  markets  that  we  con- 
trol, and  especially,  as  in  this  instance, 
where  the  benefits  accruing  will  be  mutually 
beneficial . 


DISTIIililBTU    AND  RECTIFT1K«  AV- 
COIIOE. 


Don  V.  de  Vera  speaks  in  a  technical 
paper  of  Spain  of  a  new  system  invented 
by  Mr.  Bechaux  of  Switzerland,  for  dis- 
tilling and  rectifying  alcohol.  By  this 
procedure  both  boiler  and  column,  until 
now  inherent  parts  of  all  stills,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  method  of  extracting 
the  alcohol  is  :  First — By  separating  from 
the  alcoholic  liquid  to  be  distilled  or  to  be 
rectified,  all  the  specific  light  essences, 
ethers  and  aldehydes  which  are  most  volat- 
ile. To  effect  this,  it  is  subjected  to  a 
temperature  at  which  those  essences,  ethers 
and  aldehydes  are  evaporated.  Second — 
By  separating  the  pure  alcohol  of  clean 
taste.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  the 
liquid  after  the  first  operation  to  a  new 
temperature  at  greater  height,  at  which 
that  alcohol  is  disengaged  in  the  shape  of 
vapor,  and  at  which  the  impurities  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  which  are  less  volatile 
do  not  evaporize. 

The  essential  point  is  that  at  these  opera- 
tions not  a  particle  of  one  of  the  substances 
enter  into  the  other,  and  the  exact  temper- 
atures be  strictly  maintained  to  avoid  these 
disturbances.  The  many  systems  of  distilling 
hitherto  in  use,  cannot  effect  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  impurities  from  the 
neutral  alcohol  simply  because  many  of  the 
impure  bodies  find  favorable  circumstances 
in  a  closed  boiler  with  pressure  from  within 
and  at  a  temperature  common  to  both  alco- 
hol and  essences. 

To  realize  the  delicate  operations  the  in- 
ventor has  ideated  an  apparatus  in  which 
both  actions  described  can  be  effected .  On 
thin  and  flat  plates  he  submits  the  liquid 
to  heat  and  obtains  a  ready  disengagement 
of  vapors.  The  vapors  pass  through  two 
serpentines  of  rectangular  action,  horizont- 
ally placed.  The  liquid  to  be  distilled 
passes  filtering  and  the  phlegms  are  rectified 
without  being  exposed  to  pressure. 

The  procedure  of  Bechaux  seems  to  be 
in  complete  variance  with  all  former  ones, 
and  there  may  be  great  advantages  in  it,  if 
practically  the  working  is  as  easy  and  exact 
as  the  description  seems  to  be  theoretically. 


From  a  technical  paper  of  Spain  we  give 
the  following  receipt  for  the  preservation 
of"  vineyard  stakes.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  part  of  the  stake  which  is  put  in  the 
ground  obtains  the  durability  of  iron  by 
giving  it  three  or  four  baths  in  a  mixture  of 
boiling  linseed  oil  and  mineral  coal  finely 
powdered. 

A  good  ointment  for  grafts,  preventing 
water  from  penetrating  and  air  from  reach- 
ing the  wound  consists  of  : 

White  Burgundy  pitch 600  parts 

BlackPitch 125     " 

Rosin 65     " 

Yellow  Wax 65     " 

Tallow 45     " 


General  Wise,  from  Kentucky,  contem- 
plates purchasing  a  ranch  near  Santa  Clara. 
He  proposes  to  make  a  specialty  of  the 
cultivation  of  figs  and  prunes. 
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SAK   I^RiVl^OISCO   MERCHANT. 


February  27,  1885 


OLIVE  CULTURE. 


A  Foreign  Opinion  of  the  California 
Product. 


Valuable  Sugg  from  Mr.  Pohndorff— The 

Adaptability  of  Highlands,  Fresno 

and  Lake  Counties  for  Its  Culture. 


Editor  Msr  .,nt  :  I  November  last 
Mr.  G.  '■-  .u  sent  i  j  a  sample  of 
the  then  fully  ripe  olives,  together 
with  others  nearing  mr>  i-ity,  leaves 
from  the  same  trees  and  ae  fruit,  which 
were  of  the  Mission  va'  ly,  which  I  for- 
warded to  Don  Jose  de  Hidalgo  Tablada, 
the  agricultural  author  of  note  of  Spain. 
At  the  same  time  I  sent  fruit  and  leaves 
from  the  Mission  San  Jose  and  of  St. 
Helena,  bo.  of  the  sa:jj  variety,  and 
n  so  twigs  with  lives  from  ,  live  trees  grow- 
i  %  near  Sacra  nto,  and  ^  apposed  to  be 
o  the  verdal  variety.  Mr.  Hidalgo  had 
t'j  kindness  to  state  in  the  last-arrived  issue 
of  is  journal  Zos  Vinos  y  los  Acdtes,  the 
following  encouraging  result  of  his  examin- 
ation of  the  above  samples,  and  of  samples 
of  olives  and  fruit  from  two  olive  trees 
which  grow  in  the  University  grounds  at 
Berkeley. 

This  latter  fruit,  very  small  like  the 
Picholine,  Mr.  Hidalgo  declares  to  be 
hordes,  or  grown  from  the  seed.  The 
Berkeley  oUves  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  acebuche  fruit,  being  small,  having 
a  proportionately  large  seedstone,  little 
pulp,  and  ripening  with  some  difficulty, 
although  the  tree  may  be  loaded  with  fruit. 
The  presumed  verdal  variety  of  Sacramento, 
which  I  could  not  recognize  as  such  either, 
the  old  gentleman  could  not  classify,  the 
leaves  having  arrived  too  dry  in  Spain  and 
discoloration  of  both  sides  of  the  leaves 
having  taken  place. 

The  fruit  from  Mission  San  Jose,  Fresno 
and  St.  Helena  are  from  the  Comicabta- 
C'ornizuelo  variety  or  varieties,  for  there  are 
more  than  one,  and  these  belong  to  the 
Picudo  family,  the  principal  mark  of  which 
is  the  curved  point  at  the  end  of  the  fruit, 
the  stone  being  formed  correspondingly. 
The  samples  sent  appeared  to  Don  Jose 
de  Hidalgo  of  splendid  development;  he 
weighed  some  and  found  the  weight 
of  the  pulp  five  grammes,  and  of 
the  stone  seven  decigrammes.  This  led 
him  to  say:  "The  product  of  oil  from  such 
well-grown  fruit  must  be  considerable,  and 
California  will  certainly  do  well  to  cultivate 
the  olive."  This  testimony  for  the  excel- 
lent fruit  the  Mission  or  Cornicabra  va- 
rieties, produces  in  the  State,  is  very  ac- 
ceptable, and  we  know  now  that  oiir  ac- 
climated Cornicabra  will  not  disappoint  in 
future  years  unlike  the  Mission  vine.  We 
may  confidently  grow  our  own  olive,  whose 
only  fault  would  be  the  late  maturity  of 
the  fruit.  Only  ten  days  ago  some  olives 
of  large  size,  yet  black,  with  abundant 
pulp  were  given  me,  seemingly  ripened, 
say  towards  the  end  of  January,  growing 
one  thousand  feet  above  Rutherford.  Elev- 
ated positions  perfect  the  fruit,  and  where 
the  exposure  to  frost  is  moderate,  the 
prosperity  of  the  tree  will  be  greater  and 
safer.  There  is  in  those  Rutherford  olives 
another  proof  that  such  locations  ought  in 
justice  to  be  utilized  in  cultivating  the  pre- 
cious tree.  But  we  can  be  equally  sure 
that  the  wai-mest  locations  in  low  and  level 
lands,  such  as  in  the  sands  of  Fresno  are 


no  hindrances  to  a  flourishing  ctiltivation 
of  the  olive  tree,  quite  the  opposite.  Of 
the  samples  sent  to  Spain  at  the  end  of 
November,  the  Fresno  olives  had  among 
them  some  which  were  the  earliest  matured 
ones,  which  does  indeed  show  that  that 
region  will  be  successful  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  olives.  Really  it  will  be  regretted 
that  the  matter  was  not  known  five  or  six 
years  ago,  whereby  the  poplar  tree,  so 
abundantly  planted  for  rapid  creation  of 
wind-breaks  would  have  been  kept  distant 
from  the  vineyards  there,  upon  which  its 
roots  are  infringing  most  inimically.  The 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  Cornicabra,  as 
mentioned,  would  be  its  being  a  late  ripener. 
This  may  not  appear  a  serious  drawback 
while  olive  culture  is  only  in  its  beginning. 
This  beginning  every  sympathizer  for  Cali- 
fornia prosperity  will  observe  to  be  taking 
place  in  as  enterprising  a  spirit  as  ought  to 
be  expected  from  intelligent  American  agri- 
culturists, and  it  is  safe  to  presume  the  ex- 
ample of  the  first  planters  will  be  followed 
up  energetically.  That  would  mean  that 
if  only  Cornicabra  were  propagated,  we 
should  have  by  and  by  our  olive  harvests 
in  December  and  January.  It  would  be 
regrettable  and  regretted  then  that  we  had 
not  cared  for  setting  out  varieties  the  fruit 
of  which  would  be  ripe  in  October  and 
early  in  November,  which  would  be  felt 
necessary  to  amend  in  order  to  have  our 
oil  ready  for  market  as  early  as  other 
countries.  The  two  varieties  of  Seville, 
Mauzamllo  and  Nevadillo,  yield  early- 
maturing  olives,  the  first  the  splendid 
pickling  fruit  of  large  size,  the  other  the 
best  oil.  The  Manzanillo  fruit  for  preserv- 
ing purposes  does  not  require  maturity  to 
be  completed,  and  possibly  in  many  loca- 
tions of  the  State  it  may  be  gathered 
in  September.  From  the  few  hundred 
truncheons  imported  last  April,  if  they 
have  been  properly  attended  to  in  the  ten 
counties  into  which  they  were  disseminated, 
thousands  of  young  trees  ought,  at  this 
hour,  to  have  been  obtained,  and  these  ]will 
again  in  a  few  years  be  multiplied.  Sev- 
eral nurseries  have  a  number  of  varieties, 
and  those  which  prove  superior,  will,  after 
some  years,  be  growing  in  many  a  spot. 
We  should,  however;  be  careful  from  the 
beginning,  to  set  out  really  good  varieties 
and  know  them,  in  order  to  proceed  sys- 
tematically right  and  avoid  the  necessity  of 
future  corrections.  F.  Pohndokff. 


THE  ADAPTABILITT  OF  NAPA  S  HIGHLANDS  FOE 
OLIVE   CULTUKE. 

A  sample  of  fine,  brilliant  black  colored, 
if  over-ripe,  still  not  in  the  least  shriveled, 
olives  were  handed  to  me  on  the  10th  inst., 
with  the  question  as  to  what  variety  they 
belonged.  They  are  splendid  specimens  of 
our  Mission  olive.  Mr.  Beerstecher  had 
left  them  here,  and  it  was  told  me  that  he 
had  gathered  them  from  a  tree  growing  on 
his  ranch,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet 
above  the  valley  near  Rutherford.  This 
being  so,  it  is  a  new  proof  of  the  olive  tree 
having  a  right  to  be  planted  and  cultivated 
in  the  higher  localities  of  Napa  county, 
and  our  planters  are  doing  right  in  paying 
attention  to  that  tree.  The  fact  of  the 
Mission  olive  ripening  so  very  late,  is  no 
obstacle .  That  a  splendid  fruit  can  be  got 
from  the  variety  is  established.  That  the 
elevated  positions  are  the  legitimate  and 
preferable  ones  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
olive  tree  is  a  fact.  And  when  at  the 
heights  whereon  Mr.  Beerstecher's  lands 
are  situated  such  perfect  olives  are  raised 
and  probably  without  any  care,  since  the 


proprietor  was  not  even  aware  of  what  va- 
riety was  growing  there,  what  fine  iiros- 
pects  there  are  in  store  for  similar  loca- 
tions! A  large  number  of  cuttings  Mr. 
Krug  rooted  at  his  ranch  on  Howell  Moun- 
tain show  thus  far  all  the  indications  of 
growing  in  a  congenial  i)lace.  What  fear, 
then,  that  the  oUve  will  not  most  largely 
comi^ensate  for  the  pains  taken  in  permit- 
ting it  room  in  our  lands.  In  Santa  Clara 
and  Alameda  counties  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  has  been  in  a  slack  way  carried  on, 
but  the  intelligent  planters  there  are  now 
aware  of  the  great  advantages  that  tree 
grants,  and  the  planting  from  the  nurseries 
proceeds  at  present  at  a  lively  pace.  It  is 
rather  early  for  locations  where  Siiring 
frosts  are  to  be  feared,  to  transplant,  for 
before  the  soil  is  warmed  conveniently  the 
trees  will  not  develop  their  activity,  but 
there  are  yet  quite  a  number  of  weeks  be- 
fore us  within  which  to  make  arrangements 
for  setting  out  yoimg  olive  trees.  The  at- 
tractive effect  produced  by  the  row  of  olive 
trees  in  the  chief  road  that  traverses  the 
vineyard  of  Mr.  Juan  Gallegos,  at  the  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  has  inspired  the  neighbors 
to  surround  their  smaller  vineyards  with 
olive  trees.  By  intuition,  my  son,  who  is 
near  finishing  the  planting  of  his  vineyard 
in  the  same  colony,  puts  an  olive  tree  at 
every  twenty  feet  around  the  same.  My 
direction  in  that  regard  was  forestalled  by 
the  youngster.  Thus  the  good  example 
works.  None  of  the  objections  I  have 
listened  to  repeatedly,  of  having  to  wait 
for  years  for  fruit  from  an  olive  tree,  or  the 
unbelief  in  olive  oil  as  a  profitable  grease 
in  a  country  where  cotton,  mustard  and 
other  oils  are  cheap,  will  stand  to  reason 
before  the  effect  on  the  palate  of  pure  vir- 
gin oil  from  our  California  olive  in  a  good 
salad.  Try  it  and  then  judge.  Or  before 
the  pleasing  taste  and  the  nourishing  action 
of  unripe  California  olives  pickled,  after 
one's  palate  has  in  a  short  time  learned  to 
appreciate  the  astringent,  fruity  taste  of 
the  fruit  that  on  first  trial  may  not  ajjpear 
agreeable  to  him  who  is  not  habituated  to 
the  taste.  But  above  all  the  profit  olive 
culture  offers  should  induce  to  institute  it 
on  our  farms.  While  other  counties  and 
chiefly  the  south,  and  recently  even  the 
new-comers  in  the  northern  counties  of  the 
State,  have  made  good  use  of  the  privilege 
of  producing  olives,  by  planting  copiously, 
surely  every  patriotic  grower  of  our  county, 
should  have  pride  enough  not  to  be  less  in- 
telligent and  wise,  to  benefit  himself  and 
his  descendants  by  planting  and  cultivating 
a  tree  that  *ill  be  an  eloquent  monument 
to  its  planter  up  to  a  thousand  years  after 
him.  Mr.  A.  Flamant,  at  his  ranch  near 
Napa,  has  set  a  good  example  in  setting 
out  some  thousand  cuttings  of  olive  trees. 
That  gentleman  was  brought  up  in  an  olive 
region  in  France  and  it  took  him  only  a 
short  time  to  decide  adding  olive  culture  to 
his  grape-growing,  when  he  began  manag- 
ing his  estate  personally. — F.  Pohndorff,  in 
St.  Helena  Star. 


OLIVES  IN   PKESNO. 

It  seems  now  to  be  an  established  fact 
that  olives  are  not  only  perfectly  at  home 
in  Fresno,  but  that  they  do  exceedingly 
well.  Those  grown  by  J.  W.  Ferguson  in 
town  and  by  T.  C.  White  in  the  colony  have 
proven  to  have  an  abundance  of  oil  of  the 
finest  quality.  There  is  no  reason  why 
evei-y  farmer  should  not  have  a  dozen  or 
more  olive  trees  set  out  around  his  premises. 
They  certainly  are  more  profitable  than 
poplar  trees,  and  give  fully  as  much  shade. 
— Fresno  Republican. 


OLIVES   IN   LAKE   COUNTY. 

Several  years  since  Mr.  R.  K. Nichols  be- 
came impressed  with  the  adaptability  of 
our  climate  to  the  prodiietion  and  growth 
of  the  olive  tree.  He  procured  and  planted  ^ 
in  his  orchard  here,  at  Lower  Lake,  two  ^ 
olive  trees.  Such  has  been  his  success  :. 
with  these,  that  this  year,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, he  sent  off  and  procured  a  large  lot 
of  young  olive  trees;  jilanted  a  pretty  grove 
on  the  Konockti  Vineyard  property,  and 
gave  the  others  in  small  lots  to  the  promi- 
nent vineyard'  and  orchard  men  in  this  | 
vicinity  to  more  thoroughly  test  the  experi- 
ment. We  hope  this  planting  may  prove 
successful,  as  it  will  open  up  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  our  settlers,  and  will  cause, 
twenty  years  hence,  the  barren  chemise 
ridges  of  this  county  to  be  covered  with 
plantations  of  the  evergreen,  profitable 
olive,  and  will  be  an  everlasting  monument 
to  perpetuate  the  gratefiil  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  their  first  introducer,  who  has 
already  done  so  much  and  is  so  zealous  in 
trying  to  improve  and  open  up  the  hidden 
resources  of  our  county. — Lower  Lake  Bul- 
letin. 


To  graft  grape  vines  on  to  wild  stock  is  a 
good  investment,  even  if  there  were  no 
phylloxera,  for,  so  grafted,  they  will  bear 
earlier  and  more  heavily.  Coates  &  Tool 
of  Napa  offer  No.  1  stock  at  very  low 
prices.  See  their  new  advertisement  on 
page  122  in  this  issue. 


The  San  Diego  Union  has  issued  a  handy 
and  handsomely  illustrated  Annual  for  1885, 
descriptive  of  the  climate  and  resources  of 
the  County,  and  the  productive  capabilities 
of  its  soil. 


PICHOLINE  OLIVE 

CUTTINGS  AND  BRUSH 

FOR  SALE. 

The  importation  of  tlie  late  li.  B.  BEDDING , 
and  the  only  imported  and  hest  variety  for  oil  yet 
propaRatcd  in  California.  Prices-  $15  per  hundred 
for  Cuttinffs  and  $1  per  lb.  for  brush.  Also,  MISSION 
CUTTINGS  at  SIO  per  hundred  or  Brush  at  50  cents 
per  lb.     All  warranted  clean  or  disinfected.      Apply 

immediately  to 

J.  W.  HAlili,  Ag:ent, 
Olivewootl, 
Pasadena,  L.os  Aiij^cles  Co. 

Or  to  C.  T.  HOPKINS,  318  California  St.,  S.  F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Read   Before  tne    State   Horticultural 
Society,  February  29,  1884,  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Merchant  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postajje  stamps. 

THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR    ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation 

BY 

JOHN  J-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D.,  F.  C.  S 

For  Sale  at 

THE   "MERCHANT"'   OFFICE. 
PKICE  50  CENTS. 


ibruary  27,  1885 
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SILK  CULTURE. 


The  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry 
Tree. 


Hints  to  Silk   Culturists    on    the    Purchase 
of  Eggs. 


[Written  for  the  San  Francisco  MuBOnANT,  bj-  Nellie 
Lincoln  Rossitor,  Practical  Silk  Culturist,  New  Lis- 
bon, New  Jersey.l 

CUI/TUKE    OF    THE      WHITE     MULBBKET   TKEE . 

Practical  writers,  particularly  Sauvage, 
dwell  upon  the  importauce  of  annually 
pruning  trees,  for  these  reasons,  and  a 
gentleman,  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive tour  through  Europe  and  the  East, 
states,  that  the  cultivators  of  silk,  parti- 
cularly in  Syria,  were  unanimous  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  silk  produced  by  worms 
fed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  annually  pruned, 
over  that  made  by  worms  nourished  by 
trees,  the  growth  of  which  was  unrestrain- 
ed. The  American  cultivator  is  urged  to 
take  this  hint,  whether  he  feeds  silk  worms 
on  the  native  or  foreign  tree.  The  white 
mulberry  trees  which  have  been  planted  in 
Massachusetts  and  Now  Hamj^shire  grow 
well  and  arc  not  injured  by  frost.  They 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Maine, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  flour- 
ishing in  that  State,  and  also  in  Vermont . 
Should,  however,  the  cold  prove  injurious 
to  them,  the  Russian  mulberry,  which  is 
cultivated  for  silk  worms  in  the  silk-rearing 
province  of  Zacsyn,  Russia,  could  be  easily 
introduced.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  white  mulberry  tree,  two  of  which 
have  white  berries;  one  red  and  the  other 
black.  There  are  two  varieties  in  the  leaf; 
one  has  a  leaf  deeply  indented,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  little  nourishment;  the 
other  larger,  and  not  much  indented  or 
lobed.  The  common  grafted  mulberry  is  a 
variety  of  the  first  of  these  two,  and  itself 
comprises  the  following  varieties:  First, 
with  white  berries;  Second,  with  red  ber- 
ries; Third,  with  black  berries;  Fourth, 
with  a  large  leaf,  called  the  mulberry  of 
Tuscany;  Fifth,  with  a  middle-sized  leaf, 
dark  green,  called  fa'jl'ui  giazzola;  Sixth, 
with  a  small  leaf  of  a  dark  color,  rather 
thick,  called  double  leaf,  more  difficult  to 
pick,  and  the  best  calculated  for  silk  worms. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  other 
species  and  varieties  in  Europe,  the  result 
of  cultivation,  but  the  detail  of  their  names 
and  their  description  would  be  useless. 

A  late  French  writer,  and  a  practical 
man,  after  having  taken  up  several  pages  of 
his  work  in  describing  them,  decides  m 
favor  of  those  called  "Colombasse"  and 
"  Colombasette,"  as  being  favorable  to  the 
health  of  the  silk  worms  and  as  yielding 
the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  quality 
of  silk.  The  leaves  are  small,  thin,  light 
and  silky.  The  fruit,  when  at  full  matur- 
ity, is  yellowish  and  very  large.  He  also 
approves  of  the  species  called  the  "rose 
mulberry;''  the  leaves  of  which  are  larger, 
and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  preceding 
species;  the  fruit  is  reddish,  and  as  large  as 
that  of  the  other  species.  There  are  five 
different  substances  in  the  mulberry  leaves: 
First,  the  solid  or  fibrous  substance;  Sec- 
ond, the  coloring  matter;  Third,  water; 
Fourth,  the  saccharine  substance;  Fifth, 
the  resinous  substance.  The  saccharine 
matter  is  that  which  nourishes  the  insect 
and  forms  its  animal  substance.  The  re- 
sinous substance  is  that  which,  separating 


gradually  from  the  leaf,  attracted  by  the 
animal  organization,  fills  the  two  silk  ves- 
sels. According  to  the  different  propor- 
tions of  the  elements  which  compose  the 
leaf,  it  follows  that  cases  may  occur  in 
which  a  greater  weight  of  leaf  may  yield 
less  that  is  useful  to  the  silk  worm,  as  well 
for  its  nourishment  as  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  silk  obtained  from  the  animal. 
Thus  the  leaf  of  the  black  mulberry  (a 
native  of  Europe)  produces  abundant  silk, 
strong,  but  coarse.  The  leaves  of  white 
mulberry  trees,  in  high  lands,  exposed  to 
cold,  dry  winds,  and  in  a  light  soil,  pro- 
duce a  large  quantity  of  strong  silk  of  the 
purest  and  finest  quality.  The  leaf  of  the 
same  tree,  planted  in  damp  situations  and 
in  a  stiff  soil,_produces  less  silk  and  of  a 
quality  less  pure  and  fine,  but  the  chief 
cause  which  influences  the  fineness  of  the 
silk  is  the  degree  of  temperature  in  which 
the  silk  worm  is  reared,  as  it  is  hoped  will 
be  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
The  leaves  of  the  broad-leaved  white  mul- 
berry are  .little  nutritious.  The  next  has  a 
middle-size  leaf,  thick  and  of  a  dark  green 
color.  The  best  mulberry  leaf  of  any  spe- 
cies, is  that  which  is  called  the  double  leaf; 
it  is  small,  not  very  succulent,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  shining,  and  contains  little 
water,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
drying  some  of  them;  the  tree  produces 
them  in  great  abiindance.  An  old  trie 
produces  better  leaves  than  a  young  tree, 
as  the  tree  grows  older  the  leaves  diminish 
in  size.  The  leaf  of  the  wild  (seedling) 
tree  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of 
both  the  nutritive  and  silky  substances. 
This  opinion  in  favor  of  the  white  mul- 
berry tree  in  preference  to  the  gr^jfted  tree, 
as  food  for  silk  worms,  is  thus  supported. 
ThQ  following  facts  have  been  ascertained  : 

1.  That  \i}A  pounds  of  wild  mulberry 
leaves  will  produce  a  poimd  and  a-half 
of  cocoons,  while  20%  pounds  of  the 
leaves  of  the  grafted  mulberry  are  required 
to  yield  the  same  quantity. 

2.  That  ly^  pounds  of  cocoons  proceed- 
ing from  silk  worms  fed  on  loaves  of  wild 
mulberry,  give  about  14  ounces  of  very  fine 
silk,  while  generally,  the  same  weight  of 
silk  worms  fed  with  leaves  of  the  grafted 
mulberrj',  only  yield  eleven  or  twelve 
ounces  of  silk. 

3.  That  silk  worms  fed  on  the  wild 
leaves  are  always  brisker  and  have  better 
appetites.  The  result  is  that  in  taking 
two  trees  of  equal  age  and  vigor,  the  graft- 
ed tree  yields  50  pounds  of  leaves,  and  the 
wild  tree  only  30  pounds,  the  weight  of 
nutritious  substance  will  be  nearly  equal  in 
each.  To  this  authority  may  be  added 
that  of  Mr.  Martleroy,  an  experienced  cul- 
tivator in  France,  who  found  that  silk 
worms  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  seedling 
mulberry  tree  were  more  healthy,  vigor- 
ous and  less  subject  to  diseases,  than  those 
fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  grafted  tree. 

[CONOLUSION.] 


HINTS  TO   SILK  CULTUBISTS. 

The  American  Consul  Peixatto,  of  Lyons, 
France,  says  that  good  seed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  first-class  cocoons  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  success  in  this  business,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  good  seed  the  following 
are  absolute  requisites : 

In  the  first  place,  the  worms  which  are 
destined  for  reproduction  must  be  of  a  good 
and  pure  breed. 

Next,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
raised  not  all  in  one  place,  but  in  small 
lots,  separated  from  each  other  by  consid- 
erable distances.     If  this  point  is   not  at- 


tended to,  deterioration  and  infectious  dis- 
eases are  almost  sure  to  follow  sooner  or 
later. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  among  the 
raisers  of  good  seed  to  give  each  one  of 
these  little  lots,  usually  the  worms  coming 
from  not  over  an  ounce  of  seed,  into  the 
care  of  different  farmers  in  order  that  the 
worms  may  be  as  widely  distributed  as 
possible.  During  the  growth  of  the  worms 
they  are  constantly  examined  by  an  in- 
spector whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  this 
work,  and  who  notes  all  important  points 
connected  with  their  progress,  step  by  step. 
Those  notes  furnish  what  is  called  the 
"history  of  the  parents."  When  these 
worms  have  made  their  cocoons  there  is 
noted  upon  the  same  register  for  each  of 
the  lots  the  weight  of  the  cocoons  produced 
for  each  ounce  of  seed  and  the  proportion 
of  poor  cocoons.  Taking  this  register  as  a 
guide,  all  those  lots  which  have  not  given 
perfectly  satisfactory  results,  or  from  which 
the  cocoons  are  mixed  or  show  many  cases 
of  "doubles,'' are  thrown  aside.  Cocoons 
of  varying  shades  and  sizes  and  the  occur- 
rence of  many  "  doubles  "  are  considered 
as  evidences  of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
worm. 

Siich  of  the  worms  as  are  to  be  used  for 
reproduction  are  placed  pair  by  pair  in 
small  cells,  each  cell  entirely  separated 
from  the  others,  and  as  soon  as  the  eggs 
have  been  deposited  the  bodies  of  the  two 
moths  are  crushed  in  a  mortar  and  examin- 
ed microscopically. 

If  corpuscles  are  found,  or  any  other 
evidence  of  disease  presents  itself,  the  eggs 
contained  in  the  cell  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  these  two  moths  are   thrown  away . 

Only  those  eggs  are  sold  which  have 
been  laid  in  cells  occupied  by  moths  found 
upon  examination  to  be  healthy. 

These  seeds,  then  are  guaranteed  as  to 
their  excellence  by  the  following  facts  : 
First,  they  are  a  good  breed;  second,  the 
parents  have  shown  a  perfect  growth  and 
have  produced  a  good  weight  and  quality 
of  cocoons;  third,  the  healthiness  of  the 
reproducers  is  always  demonstrated  by  the 
autop.^y  of  their  bodies. 

It  is  only  by  these  precautious  that  the 
breed  of  silk  worms  has  been  preserved 
during  the  malady  which  has  afflicted 
Europe,  and  by  means  of  which  the  re- 
markable results,  which  have  again  revived 
this  industry,  has  been  attained. 

Necessarily,  the  eggs  thus  produced  are 
dear  because  of  the  minute  care  and  great 
labor  required  to  carry  on  the  process  in 
the  manner  described,  and  unfortunately 
there  are  many  speculators  who,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  sell  the  seed  at  a  low  price, 
resort  to  a  manner  very  different  from  that 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  only 
true  and  proper  procedure.  These  persons 
simply  buy  ' '  double  ''  or  imperfect  cocoons, 
allow  the  moths  to  emerge,  mate  at  hap- 
hazard, and  thus  produce  eggs  of  which 
the  cost  is  insignificant,  and  which  are 
sold  at  all  sorts  of  prices,  ranging  at  from 
two  to  eight  francs  per  ounce. 

Unhappily  no  means  are  known  by  which 
bad  seed  can  be  distinguished  from  good, 
by  any  examination  which  can  be  made  of 
them,  and  the  purchaser  is  obliged  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  raiser. 

There  are  in  France  and  Italy  many 
raisers  who  have  become  famous,  and 
whose  marks  and  names  have  become  well 
known  as  those  of  men  who  have  carefully 
practiced  the  best  methods,  such  as  I  have 
set  forth,  and  whose  wares  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 


I  am,  however,  informed  (and  I  am 
fimly  convinced  that  thai  this  is  a  fact) 
that  at  present  no  reliance  whatever  is  to 
be  placed  upon  these  marks,  as  many  of 
the  great  "graineurs''  (raisers,)  having 
made  largo  fortunes  and  established  their 
reputation,  have  become  careless  and  no 
longer  can  be  depended  upon.  A  deterio- 
ration of  their  product  is  already  very 
marked  in  some  cases,  and  they  appear  to 
be  rapidly  losing  the  good  qualities  which 
they  a  short  time  since  possessed. 

I  have  said  above  that  speculators  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  their  eggs  produced 
from  insects  coming  from  "  doubles''  and 
imperfect  cocoons;  there  is  a  lower  depth 
than  this. 

The  professional  raisers  have  found  that 
they  could  sell  eggs  coming  from  the  cells 
occupied  by  insects  which  the  microscopical 
examination  had  shown  to  be  actually  dis- 
eased. Many  of  them  are  unscrupulous 
enough  to  sell  such  eggs  instead  of  destroy- 
ing them,  as  was  formerly  done.  The  jjur- 
chasers  are  brokers,  usually  Italians,  who 
pay  about  two  francs  per  ounce.  The  eggs 
are  then  put  upon  the  market  and  sold  as 
being  of  the  best  quality,  with  results  that 
may  be  easily  imagined. — Louisiana  Suijar 
Bowl  and  Farm  Journal. 

MoKAL. — Buy  your  silk  worm  eggs  from 
an  experienced,  practical  silk  raiser,  one 
who  is  well  known  and  has  an  honest  repu- 
tation. 


The  imports  of  raw  silk  at  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  for  the  month 
of  January,  1885,  were  2,317  bales,  valued 
at  $1,310,555;  imports  of  waste  silk,piirced 
cocoons,  etc.  in  same  period  were  213  pack- 
ages, valued  at  $54,101. 


SILK     CULTURE. 


My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THS  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
Price    T woiity-Five     Cents    per    €opy . 


Silk   Worm   Ejfgs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc. 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

TH£BHOM£T£R  AND  BAROMETER  COMBINED 

For  use  of  Silk  Raisers. 

Free  by  jHail,  only  75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  j;ive  information  to  correspon  ' 
ents  who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two-cent  staot 
for  reply. 

Specimen  Buxe:^  of  Cocoons  nnilReeleil 
Silk,  25  cents. 

None  butarticleaof  the  first  quality  sold. 


Address  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER 

PKACTICAI.    SILK   CULTURIST. 

ITEW    I.ISB01V, 
BiirllnKton  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Money  Orilera  and  Postal  Notes  to  bo  made  payablo 
at  Pkmbkrton,  p.  O.,  New  Jersey. 

13"  Also  agent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope  "  only  50 
cents  per  year  in  advance. 


A     NEW      YEAR'S      GIFT. 

As  a  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  to  my  friends,  I  will  send 
to  each  one  Forwardlnsr  mc  Three  Oolliirs 

FOR  HALK  AN  OUNCK    OF    SILK-WORM  EGGS,  (1  k«  regular 

price), 

"  SOUTH  AND  WEST." 

For  one  year,  free  of  all  charges.     Also,  a  copy  of 
Otth  edition, 

"SILE  AND  TEE  SILK  WOEH." 

Address : 

MISS  UTE    LIE  I..    ROSSITER, 
New    I.lsboii,       nrliuiftoa    Co., 
New  Jersey^ 
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SA^   PRAXOISOO    MERCHANT, 


February  27,  188-' 


POIKTS      FItOni     Kt'ROPEAN     VIITE 
YARnS. 


[Correspondence  Concord  Sun.] 
The  average  yield  of  Medoe  is  about 
275  gallons  to  the  acre — a  good  yield  cou- 
sidenug  the  superior  quality  of  the  wine. 
This  is  good  work,  but  they  go  early  to  the 
field,  and  never  wait  for  the  dew  to  dry 
from  the  fruit,  as  is  common  elsewhere, 
sinee  they  do  not  fear  it  will  do  any  harm 
in  the  cuuee.  The  rows  were  four  feet 
apart  in  all  the  Medoe  vineyards  I  saw,  and 
the  vines  the  same  distance  from  each 
other  in  the  rows.  They  plow  it  and  cross- 
plow  it,  and  then  later  go  over  it  with  a 
piocho  throwing  the  earth  from  the  vines 
and  hoeing  up  the  weeds  at  the  same  time. 
I  next  went  to  see  the  winemaking  iu  a 
large  old  stone  building  near  by.  On  en- 
tering the  spacious  and  high  press-room, 
the  first  thing  to  see  was  a  ring  of  work- 
men engaged  in  stemming  grapes.  They 
stood  within  a  shallow  box  built  up  about 
two  feet  above  the  floor,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  dish  of  one  of  our  common  wine 
presses,  but  very  large,  measuring  12  feet 
each  way,  and  called  a  press.  Its  bottom 
pitched  a  little  on  one  side,  and  grooved  to 
let  the  juice  flow  away  freely;  in  the  rim  of 
the  lower  edge  were  openings  about  a  foot 
and  a-half  wide,  beneath  which  were  large 
tubs  of  250  gallons  capacity  to  receive  the 
must,  each  tub  provided  with  handles  on 
either  side  to  aid  in  their  being  carried  to 
the  cuvees  and  emptied  of  their  contents. 
Looking  into  the  long  row  of  vats,  I  could 
see  that  two  of  them  were  full  and  the  con- 
tents fermenting,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
float  of  Ftems,  each  cuvee  holding  about 
five  thousand  gallons.  No  other  crushing 
was  given  to  the  grapes  besides  being 
rubbed  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire 
screens. 

I  was  informed  upon  inquiry  that  the 
must  remained  in  the  cuvee  from  four  to 
twenty  days.  It  was  stated  that  though 
fermentation  accomplished  itself  in  a  fort- 
night even  when  the  season  was  bad  for 
ripening,  yet  in  such  cases  it  was  needful 
to  give  time  not  only  for  fermentation  to 
come  to  an  end,  but  also  for  the  greener 
portions  of  the  pulp  remaining  undecom- 
posed  and  suspended  in  the  liquid  to  sink 
to  the  bottom.  When  the  time  comes  for 
drawing  off  from  the  vats  and  putting  into 
barrels,  the  process  is  as  follows  :  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  new  barrels,  to  contain 
the  first  quality  of  wine,  are  prepared  by  a 
simple  washing  with  tepid  water,  followed 
by  a  rinsing  with  wine  or  brandy,  then 
drained  until  quite  dry  and  arranged  iu 
rows  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar.  The  cuvee 
is  then  tapped  at  the  bottom,  and  the  wine 
allowed  to  flow  into  a  largo  tub  at  its 
foot,  whence  it  is  dipped  out  by  means  of 
oblong  buckets,  poured  into  the  tubs,  car- 
ried and  distributed  among  the  barrels 
equally,  so  that  when  the  man  at  the  faucet, 
seeing  the  liquid  begin  to  run  somewhat 
thick,  turns  the  key  shutting  it  off.  The 
same  process  being  repeated  with  each  of 
the  other  cuvees,  so  that  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  wine  in  these  barrels  is  uniform 
in  color  and  quality.  The  turbid  wiue  left 
in  the  cuvees  is  then  drawn  off  and  set  apart, 
which  makes  a  quality  of  wine  not  quite 
as  good.  And  then  the  mass  of  skins  and 
seeds  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  is  then 
pressed  iu  a  machine  similar  in  its  construc- 
tion to  a  cider  press,  which  in  quality  makes 
a  wine  almost  as  good  as  the  first .  Grapes 
from  young  vines  are  also  deemed  unfit  to 
mingle  their  juice  with  first  quality  of  wine. 


During  the  first  month,  after  the  drawing 
off,  the  bungs  are  allowed  to  rest  loosely  on 
their  holes,  and  twice  a  week  the  barrels 
are  filled  up.  At  the  end  of  a  month  linen 
is  wrajiped  about  the  bungs  and  they  are 
driven  home .  After  that  the  filling  is  done 
once  a  week.  In  March  the  wine  is  again 
racked  off.  This  is  done  again  in  June, 
October  and  November.  In  March  of  the 
second  year  the  wine  is  agaih  drawn  off, 
after  which  the  position  of  the  barrel  is 
changed  by  turning  them  slightly  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  bung  shall  always  be  wet, 
and  the  air  bubble  rest  a  few  inches  from 
it.  From  this  time  on  the  drawing  off  is 
done  only  twice  yearly,  in  March  and 
August.  And  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years  the  wine  is  ready  for  the  bottle  and 
for  the  market.  In  the  drier  climate  of  our 
beautiful  Contra  Costa,  I  am  sure  the  term 
might  be  shortened  one-third.  Great  care 
is  taken  to  keep  the  wine  from  any  access 
of  air  while  being  drawn  off.  The  com- 
mon way  is  to  place  the  empty  cask  beside 
the  full  one,  connect  the  two  with  a  rubber 
tube  of  sufficient  length — about  two  feet — 
allow  the  contents  of  the  full  one  to  flow 
into  the  other  till  the  quantity  is  equal  in 
both,  apply  a  strong  bellows  to  the  bung- 
hole  of  the  cask  to  be  emptied,  fitting  it 
tightly,  and  blow  out  the  remainder.  The 
wastage  from  all  causes  between  the  first 
barreling  and  final  clarification  for  bottling 
is  twenty  per  cent. ,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  conducting  a  gallon  to  the  bottling 
stage  is  about  sixty  cents. 

The  soils  would  not,  on  examination,  be 
considered  rich  for  vine  purposes,  upon 
comparison  with  the  size  and  quality  of 
gi-apes  I  have  seen  in  California,  particu- 
larly in  our  own  beautiful  county  of  Contra 
Costa.  The  composition  of  the  soils  iu 
this  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Medoe, 
is  similar  to  that  which  I  saw  between  Fol- 
som  and  the  American  river,  iu  the  old  min- 
ing district  of  Negro  Hill  and  Mormon 
Island,  of  the  fruitful  Sacramento  county, 
and  which  is  the  same  in  appearance  in 
Pacheco  valley,  from  Concord  to  near  the 
mountain  town  of  Clayton,  of  Contra 
Costa.  I  noticed  particularly  that  soils, 
producing  the  best  wines,  were  considered 
to  predominate  in  clay,  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  iron,  which  upon  close  examina- 
tion did  not  exceed  45  per  cent  iu  clay,  and 
9  per  cent  of  iron.  Iron,  as  is  well  known, 
causes  the  wines  to  deepen  iu  color  as  they 
grow  older,  instead  of  fading  as  is  usual. 
Draining  has  long  been  practiced  in  the 
tenacious  hard-pan  subsoil  of  much  of  the 
Meioc  region.  Tiles  are  already  in  use, 
yet  many  still  insist  that  the  old-fashioned 
brush-wood  and  broken  stone  drains  are 
better. 

After  another  wide  circuit  I  found  myself 
at  Chateau  Cos  d'Estournel.  The  screen 
upon  which  they  were  stemming  grapes  in 
the  press-room  was  framed  of  oak  bars  one 
inch  thick  on  the  face  and  two  and  a-half 
inches  deep,  and  the  meshes  or  openings 
were  one  inch  wide  by  eighteen  long.  On 
the  grating  the  fruit  was  rubbed  by  means 
of  a  rake,  also  of  oak,  the  teeth  being  of 
the  same  stufl  aud  dimensions  as  the  bars 
of  the  grating,  set  edgewise  to  the  line  of 
the  handle,  and  sharpened  at  the  ends. 
The  handle  was  long.  A  tub  flaring  at  the 
top,  three  feet  high  and  four  feet  across  at 
its  greatest  diameter,  is  fitted  with  a  cover 
made  of  one-inch  thick  white-oak  board, 
which  rests  on  shoulders  that  sustain  it  30 
inches  above  the  bottom,  and  eight  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  tub.  The  cover  has  a 
strong  cross-piece  on  the  under  side  to  keep 
it  from  warping.     It  is  pierced  with  holes 


of  the  diameter  of  1  inch  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  an  inch  and  a-half  on  the  lower, 
the  holes  being  four  inches  apart,  measur- 
ing four  inches  from  center  to  center.  Wine 
of  Cos  d'Estournel,  which  ranks  in  the  sec- 
ond class,  sells  for  1,650  francs  per  cask — 
a  cask  being  200  full  gallons,  averaging 
eight  and  a-half  francs  per  gallon.  The 
market  value  of  the  various  classes  is  as 
follows  : 

Francs. 

First  class 3,000 

Second  class 2,000 

Third  class 1,500 

Fourth  class 1,000 

Fitth  class ''5t> 

SAUTERNB . 
The  soil  was  in  some  places  gravel,  in 
others  of  sand,  and  in  others  of  clay  mix- 
ed with  sand  and  underlaid  with  limestone. 
They  plant  their  vines  about  four  feet 
apart  in  both  directions.  They  prune  them 
low,  the  two  or  three  canes  allowed  on  each 
souche,being  cutback  to  two  eyes  each. Leaf- 
pruning  is  very  thoroughly  practiced,  in 
many  cases  bordering  to  excess.  Begin- 
ning it  early,  they  proceed  with  it  gradu- 
ally, but  severely,  so  that  before  vintage, 
the  fruit,  robbed  little  by  little,  of  all 
its  natural  shelter,  hangs  naked  to  the 
sun's  rays.  Three  gatherings  are  made  ; 
the  first  culls  from  each  bunch  only  a  few 
excessively  ripe  hemes,  the  second  takes 
such  as  have  ripened  to  the  same  excessive 
degree  since  the  first,  aud  the  third  s-yeeps 
in  all  the  remainder.  This  protracted 
vintage  hardly  comes  to  an  end  before 
November.  Wine  of  the  first  gathering  is 
called  head  wine;  of  the  second  gathering, 
middle  wine;  and  of  the  third,  tail  wine. 
About  twelve  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  of  the 
first  fruit,  and  about  fifty  per  cent,  is  of  the 
second  quality.  The  average  yield  is  about 
the  same  as  in  Medoe.  They  manure  once 
in  five  years,  plow  thoroughly,  and  cultiv- 
ate by  hand  as  well,  aud  from  what  I 
learned  are  even  more  exact  and  careful  in 
the  conduct  of  their  delicate  wines  than 
those  I  had  just  left.  Sauterne  wine,  after 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  is  transferred 
into  very  large  tuns,  which  hold  nearly 
2,500  gallons,  from  barriques,  and  while 
remaining  in  barriques,it  is  drawn  off  three 
times  a  year,  and  tilled  up  twice  a  week. 
Haute-Sauterne  is  of  great  delicacy,  and  is 
the  French  rival  of  the  white  wines  of  the 
Rhinegau. 


IMPORTANT 


A  Big  Winery  for  lilvermore. 


The  contract  for  the  excavation  and  erec- 
tion of  a  two-story  wine  cellar,  and  a  cot- 
tage for  Messrs.  Chauche  &  Bocqueraz,  at 
Oak  Knoll,  half  a  mile  west  of  town,  was 
let  at  the  office  of  the  architects,  Huereue 
&  Everett,  last  Thursday.  The  successful 
bidder  was  Wm.  B.  Kreger,  a  contractor  of 
San  Francisco,  aud  work  will  begin  on  the 
excavation  the  first  of  next  week.  But  one 
bid  was  sent  from  this  place,  that  of  J.  F. 
Meyers.  The  time  was  so  short  that  no 
other  of  our  contractors  had  a  sufficient 
opportunity  to  examine  the  plans  and  speoi- 
ficatious.  The  cottage  will  be  built  at  once. 
It  is  of  neat  design  aud  will  contain  six 
rooms.  The  cellar  will  be  50x100  feet,  two 
stories  in  height,  the  first  of  brick  and  the 
second  of  wood.  The  whole  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  first  of  August.  The 
building  will  be  reached  by  teams  by  a 
grand  driveway  starting  from  the  main  road 
at  the  foot  of  the  Knoll.  It  will  be  so  built 
that  teams  can  ,  drive  on  to  a  level  with 
either  the  first  or  second  story  of  the  strue- 
I  ture. — Liv.rinore  llmald. 


-TO- 


VmCULTURISTS ! ! 


i 


TO   CLOSE  OUT 


OTTH.         STOOEL 


RESISTANT    VINES, 


We  offer  them  at  the  following 


XiO'W    H.-A.T'DEJSi 


CALIFORNICA  CUTTINGS, 

$3.50  per  1000. 


RIPARIA   CUTTINGS, 

$4.00  per  1000.      ' 


RUPESTRIS  CUTTINGS, 

§5.00  per  1000. 


For  20,000  or  more,  i50  cents  per 
1000  less. 


ROOTED      RIPARIA, 

Extra  Strong— $18  per  1000. 


Californica    Cuttings ! 

From  Youiis  Cultivated  Wood. 

Eoot  very  readily,  and  make  in  one  year  a 
better  grafting  stock  than  a  seed- 
ling in  two  years. 


Me.  a.  GROEZINGER,  of  Yountville, 

AND 

Mr.  ADOLPHE  PLAMANT,  of  Napa, 

Can  testify  to  the  success  with 

ROOTING     CALIFORNICA    CUHINGS. 


We  can  show  many  letters  from  promin- 
ent grape  growers,  all  of  whom  had  the 
greatest  success  with  kbsistant  stock  pur- 
chased of  us  last  year. 

The  cuttings  are  all  cut  fresh  from  young 
vines  in  this  neighborhood,  and  our  care  in 
handling  them  insures  a  good  stand  if  they 
are  properly  planted. 

If  desired,  we  disinfect  with  sulpho-car- 
bonate  of  potassium,  though  it  is  hardly 
possible  there  could  bo  any  phylloxera  in 
young  vineyards  of  resistant  stock,  planted 
in  new  land. 

COATES   &  TOOL, 

NAPA  CITY,  Cai. 


February  27,  1885 
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All    All.Importnnt    Hiiliject. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  S.  F.Mek- 
CHANT,  the  viticultural  organ  of  the  coast, 
is  a  long  quotation  from  an  article  on 
^resno  which  appeared  in  the  S.  F.  Daily 
Seporl  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  article 
in  question  dealt  with  the  tact  that  after  a 
certain  amount  of  irrigation,  all  that  part 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  which  once 
formed  a  portion  of  Tulare  Lake,  and  that 
has  long  been  wholly  desiccated  by  the  sun, 
would  become  water-soaked  again,  and  that 
then  irrigation  for  everything  but  alfalfa 
and  similar  crops  could  be  discontinued. 

The  Mekchant  endorses  these  remarks 
and  points  out  the  fact  that  land  in  the 
midst  of  irrigated  ground,  but  unirrigated 
itself,  has  been  successfully  planted  this 
year  in  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  that 
land,  which  a  few  years  ago  required  irri- 
gation, now  requires  draining.  Such  en- 
dorsement is  gratifying,  and  goes  to  prove 
that  the  attention  devoted  in  the  Report  to 
viticultural  and  agricultural  matters  was 
not  time  or  trouble  wasted. 

The  fact  that  the  future  greatness  of  San 
Francisco  depends  upon  the  settling  up  of 
the  large  valleys  of  the  State  is  patent  to 
all  thinking  men,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
city  press,  when  possible,  to  publish  true 
and  graphic  descriptions  of  those  parts  of 
the  State  best  suited  for  settlement  and  of 
the  work  necessary  to  render  them  avail- 
able. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  vegetation  in- 
creases the  rainfall  becomes  greater .  Na't- 
nre,  in  fact,  regulates  the  supply  by  the 
demand,  and  therefore  when  irrigation,  for 
which  it  is  hojied  ample  provision  will  be 
made  by  the  Legislature,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  cover  the  arid  jjlains  of  Southern 
Calitornia  with  trees,  vines  and  other  vege- 
tation will  be  vouchsafed  to  render  irriga- 
tion unnecessary.  Not  only  will  increased 
vegetation  produce  increased  rainfall,  but 
the  shade  thus  afforded  by  the  earth  irrig- 
ates the  evaporative  power  of  the  sun's 
rays  and  allows  a  large  amount  of  moist- 
ure to  remain  in  the  ground.  As  much  of 
this  as  is  not  required  for  the  supjjort  of 
vegetable  life  percolates  through  the  soil 
and  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  rivers. 

Irrigation  is  now  a  necessity  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  State,  but  when  it  has  done 
its  work  all  kinds  of  vegetation  will  flourish 
without  it,  the  rainfall  will  become  heavier 
and  more  regular,  droughts  will  become 
less  and  less  frequent,  sjirings  will  break 
out  in  what  are  now  sand  heaps  and  the 
volume  of  our  rivers  will  be  so  increased 
as  to  render  them  navagable  higher  up  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  sand  bars  in  their 
beds  and  at  their  mouths.  This  coupled 
with  the  proper  care  of  the  forests  still  ex- 
isting at  the  head  of  the  California  streams 
would  double  the  water  supply  of  the  State 
and  do  away  with  those  great  drawbacks  to 
agriculture — occasional  dry  seasons. — 6'.  F. 
Daily  Report. 


Profit  In  Fijj^s. 

A  profit  of  over  $.500  is  reported  from 
one  acre  of  figs  by  James  Stewart,  of 
Downey.  He  has  76  trees  on  his  acre,  and 
sold  to  Barnard  &  Benedict,  of  the  Crystal- 
line Works  $450  84  worth,  and  about  $100 
worth  to  other  dealers.  This  beats  the  rec- 
ord on  figs  so  far  as  heard  from.  His  va- 
rieties are  White  Smyrna,  Brown  Ischia  and 
New  Pacific.  Of  course  he  has  good  trees 
on  the  right  kind  of  soil,  and  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  them. — Bee. 


Treatment  of  Wines. 


In  April  last,  by  appointmect  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Government,  a  committee  of 
experts  met  at  Berlin  in  order  to  investi- 
gate and  report  what  methods  of  treatment 
of  wines  should  be  legally  admitted.  They 
all  agreed  that  the  mixing  of  wine  with 
wine  should  be  generally  allowed.  As  for 
chaptalizing,  gallizing,  petiolizing,  and  the 
adding  of  spirit  and  water,  called  ' '  mouil- 
laye''  in  France,  the  committee  recommend- 
ed that  all  these  treatments  should  be  al 
lowed  within  normal  limits,  but  that  the 
name  of  natural  wine  (natura  wein)  shall 
only  be  applied  in  trade  to  the  pure  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape.  All  wines  that 
have  been  chaptalized,  gallized,  etc.,  shall 
be  called  "wine"'  and  nothing  else.  As  re- 
gards "tnouillage,''  wine  so  treated  is  also 
to  pass  under  the  name  of  "wine,''  pro- 
vided the  mixture  contains  two-thirds  of 
natural  wine.  But  none  but  natural  wines 
are  henceforth  to  be  allowed  to  be  sold 
with  the  name  of  the  producer  added,  and 
only  such  natural  wines  as  have  been  grown 
in  a  fixed  locality  of  any  district  Bever- 
ages of  a  vinous  nature  and  not  detrimental 
to  health  are  only  to  be  sold  as  artificial  or 
imitation  wines.  The  following  treatments 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  either  imita- 
tions or  sophistications :  The  coloring  of 
white  wine  by  means  of  burnt  sugar,  and 
the  coloring  of  red  wine  by  means  of  dye 
berries;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  be 
considered  contrary  to  law  to  sell  under  the 
name  of  red  wine  colored  white  wine.  The 
Imperial  Department  of  the  Interior  is  at 
present  engaged  iu  elaborating  the  govern- 
ment bill  to  regulate  the  wine  trade,  on  the 
basis  of  the  points  recommended  by  the 
committee,  as  we  have  given  them  in  out- 
line .^JV^ejo  York  Retailer. 

Flgr    Culture. 


KKAI>     KSTATE. 


The  Washington  Agricultural  Department, 
having  recently  made  inquiries  as  tp  fig 
tree  cultivation,  the  following  replies  have 
been  given  by  the  Semi-Tropical,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Gov.  Harrison  Reed  giving  them 
as  the  results  of  his  own  experience: 

1.  The  best  variety  for  the  table  is  the 
small  brown  Smyrna  or  "  Celeste;'  'the  best 
for  preserving  or  pickling  is  the  yellow  or 
green. 

2.  The  trees  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
or  suckers,  and  will  produce  fruit  the  sec- 
ond year. 

3.  They  will  grow  with  little  care, 
and  on  almost  any  land,  but  a  deep,  rich, 
moist  soil  will  produce  a  growth  and  pro- 
duct which  surprises  the  cultivator.  We 
have  known  shoots  to  grow  eight  feet  in  a 
year,  and  with  a  body  an  inch  and  a-half 
in  diameter. 

4.  The  yield  of  an  ordinary  tree  of  me- 
dium size  will  be  about  two  bushels,  though 
we  have  an  old  tree  from  which  we  gather- 
ed twelve  bushels  in  one  season.  The  pro- 
duct varies  according  to  age  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  may  b3  extended  indefinitely. 

5.  We  have  seen  no  experiments  in  dry- 
ing. We  have  seen  them  partly  preserved 
and  dried  in  the  form  of  cakes,  which  are 
very  delicious,  and  we  have  canned  an- 
nually sufiicient  for  our  home  use.  No  at- 
tempt has  yet  been  made  in  Florida  to  dry 
and  pack  them  after  the  maimer  of  the  im- 
ported article. 

6.  So  far  we  have  discovered  no  insect 
or  disease  which  interferes  with  the  tree  in 
any  manner. 


In  another  column  of  the  Mekchant  will 
be  found  the  advertisements  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Kaih'oad,  W.  P.  Haber  of  Fresno, 
Guy  E.  Grosse  of  Santa  Bosa,  Frost  it  Gil- 
man  of  the  same  place,  Moultou  &  Co.,  of 
Healdsburg,  and  W.  H.  Bai'ham  of  Clover- 
dale,  all  of  whom  have  choice  vineyard 
lands  for  sale. 

They  have  placed  on  file  a  list  of  such 
lands  at  this  office,  in  order  that  all  per- 
sons desirous  of  purchasing  vineyards  may 
be  enabled  to  inform  themselves  of  lands 
to  be  disposed  of  before  taking  a  trip  up 
the  country. 

By  such  means  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
Merchant  office  of  assistance  to  those  in- 
tending to  embark  in  viticulture,  and  all 
pamphlets  and  information  will  be  freely 
tendered  to  those  who  call  there .  It  is  de- 
sired that  the  public  should  look  to  the 
Mebchant  for  all  information  concerning 
grapes  and  wine. 

From  Mr.  W.  P.  Haber,  Manager  of  the 
Fresno  Laud  Office,  we  have  received  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  of  Fresno  county,  which 
contain  a  sample  list  of  properties  for  sale 
at  that  office.  They  vary  in  extent  from 
two  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  iu 
price  from  $15  an  acre  uijwards,  and  com- 
prise city  and  suburban  lots.  Mr.  Haber 
is  the  Fresno  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
land  Bureau  of  San  Francisco. 

We  now  have  particulars  of  25  additional 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county,  that  are 
offered  for  sale,  from  17  to  1,300  acres 
each,  at  prices  ranging  from  $175  up  to 
$26,000,  according  to  size,  location  and  im- 
provements. The  properties  are  situated 
close  to  the  railway  line,  planted  in  orchard, 
vineyard,  have  been  used  for  general  farm- 
ing or  are  ready  for  the  plow.  Most  of 
them  have  commodious  dwellings  and  out- 
houses and  would  be  valuable  investments 
for  intending  settlers. 

A  fine  piece  of  property  containing  44  ?i 
acres,  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Sonoma,  can  bo  bought  on 
reasonable  terms  on  application  to  George 
Martin  at  this  office.  Forty  acres  are  down 
in  vines,  principally  Zinfandel,  which  will 
all  be  in  bearing  next  season.  Last  year 
$35  per  ton  was  received  for  the  grapes. 
There  is  a  house,  barn  and  out  buildings 
on  the  property  which  is  splendidly  situ- 
ated for  a  country  residence  for  a  San 
Francisco  business  man,  or  it  would  afford 
a  good  living  for  an  experienced  viticul- 
turist.     Free  from  phylloxera. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  300  acres  of  very 
rich  land  for  sale  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sonoma  town.  It  is  believed  that  this 
land,  upon  which  a  small  vineyard  has 
been  already  planted,  will  produce  fully  as 
much  as  eight  tons  per  acre  under  proper 
cultivation;  it  is  so  located  as  to  be  handy 
to  the  several  wineries  at  Sonor-ia.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  entire  valley  richer 
soil  exists  than  that  offered  for  sale,  and, 
with  proper  handling,  should  prove  one  of 
the  best  investments  in  Sonoma  County. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  for  a  residence, 
and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation to  this  office. 


FRESNO    LAND    OFFICE. 

Choice  Farmiiifj,  Fruit  and 

■Vixieya,!*^  Xj£txxc3.iEi. 

Improved  or  Unimproved, 

WItb  or  Without  .Water  for  Irrlgiatlon, 

FOR    SALE, 

IN   SMALL  OR   LARGE   TRACTS, 

Terms   Kanty. 

For  maps,  circulars,  etc. .  call  on  or  address 

W.  p.  HABER,  Manager, 
Or  Fresno,  cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  BUREAU, 
22  Montgomery  St.,  S.  P. 


Cloverdale  Real  Estate 


MOST  DESIBABLE 


LAND    AND 


RESIDENCES 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

—  IN  — 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOE  SALE  ON  EEASONABLE  TEEMS 

Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P,  R,  R.  00.,  SAN  FRANOISCO,  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 
LAND  COMMISSIONER,  G.  H.  i  S.  A.  RY.,  CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


CRAPE  &  ORCHARD  LAND 


A    SPECIALTY. 


w. 


H.  BARHAM, 
Cloverilalo,  Sonoma  C». 


CO., 


MOULTON    & 

EEAL   ESTATE, 

MONEY  AND  INSURANCE  BROKERS, 

HEALDSBURG,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  FINEST  GRAPE  LANDS 
in  the  County  are  now  in  the  hands  of  this  Company 
for  sale. 

A  list  of  Russian  River  hottom  lands  and  red 
gravely  hill  lands  SI'KCIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  VITI- 
CULTURE, will  he  forwarded  on  application. 

Buyers  should  visit  Healdsburg  before  s'  ttling  else- 
where. 

Office  In  the  Sotoyoine  Hotel, 

HcaldsbnrK- 


For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
S.  F.  Mbkchant,  323  Front  street,  San  Francisco. 


SONOMA 


THE  

COUNTY  LAND 


REGISTER 


SANTA     ROSA     BUSINESS   DIRECTORY 

IS    ISSUED   QUAETEELY. 

Twenty  ThonsaiKl  l'o|iies  are  Hailed  In 
the  United  i^tates  and  to  Europe. 

Every  landowner  in  Sonoma  County  is  supplied 
with  one  or  more  copies  during  the  year,  hence  it  is 
the  best  advertising  medium  possible  for  live  business 
men.     Published  by 

CUY  E.  CROSSE, 
SASTTA  ROKA,  Konoma  Co.,  VaU 

It^a,  Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  and  rates  of  ad- 
vertising. 


FROST    &    GILMAN, 

REAL   ESTATE    BROKERS, 

OFFICE     529>^     FOURTH      STREET, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Farms  and  Stock  Ranches  for  sale  and  to  exchange 
for  city  property.  VINEYARD  LANDS  A  SPE- 
CIALTY. A  list  of  properties  particularly  adapted 
to  Grape  Culture  forwarded  on  application,  and  on 
flic  at  the  office  of  the  S.  F.  Merciiast,  323  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII. 
1.8. 1888  G. 

The  Indastrioni  never  Sink. 

GCT  E.  GROSSE,  Broker  in  Real  Estate 

Banches,  Residence,  Business  and  Manafactur- 
ing  Property  Bouglit  and  Sold  on  Commission, 

Anu  PabUsherof  '*  Sonoma  County  Land  Register  and 
Santa  Bosa  Builnesfl  Directory." 

Office,  No.  312  B  St..    Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL, 

SANTA    IIU.SA,  Sonoma  Co.,  ial. 

This  house  is  particularly  recommended  as  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  grape  district,  and  from  whic  b 
the  principal  vineyards  can  be  reached. 

«.  A.  TCrrER,  Proprietor. 


THE    SOTOYOME     HOTEL, 

IIEAL.DSBURG,  Sonoma  To. 

Is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  vastly  increasinj; 
viTieyard  district  of  the  Russian  River  vaJley. 
First  class  accommodation. 

J.  S.  YOCKW,  Proprietor. 


H.  W.  BYINCTON, 

FOURTH    STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA.  Sonoma  4'o.,  Cal. 

Carriages  and  teams  at  reasonable  terms  to  all  per- 
sons visiting  the  vineyards  of  the  valley. 
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SAIT   TEANOISOO   MEKOHANT. 


I^ebruary  21,  1885 


France  and   Calirornia. 


The  great  wine  reservoir  of  Em-ope — 
France — is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
California  in  the  same  profitable  and  grow- 
ing field  of  enterprise.  In  a  private  cor- 
respondence of  January  12th,  from  Mons. 
Aime  Champin,  proprietor  of  the  planta- 
tion du  Chateau  de  Salettes,  and  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Studies  on  Viticulture 
of  his  arrondissement  in  France,  he  wntes 
ns  : 

"  California  will  some  day  be  an  immense 
opposition  to  us  in  the  production  and  com- 
merce of  wine.  But,  for  the  present,  she 
needs  us  to  furnish  her  with  the  arms 
(vines)  to  use  against  us.  But,  as  we  are 
good  friends,  we  are  entirely  disposed  to 
help  our  colleagues  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
hoping  some  day  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
turn the  compliment '' 

As  we  are  now  supplying  France  with  re- 
sistant phylloxera  stocks  on  which  to  graft 
their  fine  wine  grape  cuttings,  she  is  reaj)- 
iug  a  benefit  that  will  vastly  assist  her  in 
helping  to  supply  the  immense  field  Cali- 
fornia will  naturally  open  in  the  near  future, 
—Pleasanton  Star. 


The  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company,  which 
is  at  present  occupying  one-half  of  Chas. 
Krug's  mammoth  cellar,  is  engaged  in 
making  sundry  temporary  improvements 
about  the  same,  under  direction  of  their 
wide-awake  business  manager  Mr.  Priber, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  their  facilities  for 
doing  business.  Tanks  have  been  cleared 
away  from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  cel- 
lar and  here  a  neat  sample  room,  about 
25x12  feet  in  size  is  being  fitted  up,  where 
the  business  manager  and  cellar  master, 
will  have  their  desks  and  receive  their 
guests  and  customers.  The  Napa  Valley 
Wine  Company  now  has  50,000  gallons  of 
its  own  cooperage  of  the  very  best  kind. — 
St.  JleleiM  Star. 


CALIFORNIA   VINEYARDS; 


The  folloniiii;  are  »iume  of  onr  lieatl. 
lu;;  Wine  Producers  and  Brantty  Dis- 
tillers, with  Post  Office  Address: 


K 


RIJO    t^HARI>ES. 

Kru{^  Station,  St  Helena,  NapaCo.,ral. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


JC.  WEINBEIiGER,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 
.    St.  Helena. 


W.  CR.ABli,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
Napa  County. 


H. 


PIONEER  WINE  CELLAR.  MANUFACTURER 
ai'd  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  California  wines  ami 
brandies.  P.  Eschelbach,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City, 
Loa  Anijeles  Co.,  Cal. 


"^APA  A  HOXOSM.A  WINE  CO. 

E.  C  PRIBER,   President 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

DRALKR      IS 

CALIPORN       WINES    AND      BRANDIES 


FOR    SALE. 
1  an  nan  seedless  sui^ta  fA.Mus. 

1UU,UUU      C'ATEl,,  and   oth'r  variet. 
lea  or  Grape  Koots  and  CnttinK^. 
SOULE  &  MACK, 

Kan  Bernardino,  Cal, 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A^    WETMORE. 

SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX 
for  Nale  at 

THE     "MERCHANiT"      OFFICE. 

PRICE  25  CENTS 


BUT   PLENH    OF 


EGGS! 


WHEN  USING 


WELLINGTON'S 

Improved  Egg  Food! 

FOR     POULTKY. 

1-lb.  boxes,  40  ets:    3  lb.  boxes,  $1:  lO-lb. 

boxes,  ^S.-lOj  aS-Ib.  boxes.  85. 

Ask  any  Ctrocer  or  Krnyrsist  for  it.    Any  not 

having  it  should  write  for  trade  ternjs  and  siipply 
themselves.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  Proprietor. 

d7T?"Pid  -^'so  Importer  and  Dealer  in  AL- 
Olll-LjL'kJ  FALFA-GRASS-CLOVER— VEG- 
El'AiiLE— FLOWKK  —  FRUIT—  CLOVER-TREE— 
EVERGREEN  MILLET— and  serds  of  every  variety. 
Also  every  vaiicty  of  FRUIT  TREES  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.  Send  for  Catalogue.  425  Washlns'ton 
St.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


W.M.WILLIAMS' 

Seini-Tropical  and  General 

EASTEEBY    KAKCHO. 


TREE    DEPOT: 

COR.     MAKIPOSA    and    K    STREETS, 
FRESKO,  C    I. 


500,000     TREES 

Of  ill  the  Standard  Varieties. 


GRAPE  ROOTS    AND    CUTTINSS 


Of  popular  Wine  and  Raisin  Varieties. 


WHITE 


ADRIATIC 

A  Specialty, 


FIGS 


ORNAMENTAL    TREES   AND    HOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Vail  before  pnrehasini;  elsewhere. 

Trees  free  froni  scale  and  other  pests.     Telephone 
No.  7  communicate*  with  the  Nursery. 


FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 


ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR    RED. 

MATARO,  SHIRAZ,  DON  ZELINHO, 

CABERNET-SAUVIGNON. 

FOR    WHITE. 

TEMPKANO,  PALOMINO, 

DORADILLA,  VERDEHO, 

PEDRO  XIMENEZ.  . 

FOR  RAISIN. 

SULTANA,  GORDO  BLANCO. 

FOR  TABI.C;. 

SABAL  KANSKI. 
The  finest  of   all  shipping  grapes— the  Imperial 
grape  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 


The  White  Fig:  or  Commerce  for  drying. 
The  White  Adriatic.  By  special  arrangement 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding  any  genu- 
ine stock  of  this  celebrated  fig,  besides  the  importer. 

The  Papershell  Pomegrrauate,  and  other 
general  nursery  stock.  Roses  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.        Address : 

CUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO    CAL. 


ESTABLISHED    1803. 

THOS.     MEHERIN, 

Importer,  'Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

SEEDS,  TREES  &.  PL\NTS. 

A  Larjj;e  Stock  of 

AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 

At  reduced  rates. 


Everj^reen    l»rillet»     Alfalfa,     Red    ami 
Wliite  Clover,  Timothy  aiui   Orcli- 
urU   Orass,    Kentucky    Bine 
<)irass,   HniiSTAriau    Mil- 
let, Rett  Top.  Etc. 

Also,  a  Large  and  Choice  Collection  of 

FRUIT    AND     ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 

Bulbs,  Rosea,  Mairnolias,  Palms,  etc.,  at  reduced 
prices  Budditiff  and  Prunina:  Knives,  Greenhouse 
Syringes,  Hedge  and  Pole  Shears. 

55a,Pnce  List  Mailed  on  application.  Agent  for  R. 
D.  FOX'S  Nursery. 

[P.  O.  Box  2050.]  THOS.  9IEIIER1JV, 

516  Buttery  St.,  S.  T. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO., 


SEEDSMEN, 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Field  and 


G-ARDEN  SEEDS. 

At  Reduced  Priee^,  in  Large  Quantities. 


Jl!iP:<X'IAl.T9ES: 

Alfalfa,  Red  and  White  Clover,  Italian  and  English 
Rye  Grass,  Blue  Grass,  Lawn,  Orchard,  Mestjuite,  Red 
Top  and  Timothy  Seed,  California  Forest  and  Ever- 
green Tree  Seeds.  Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
at  Lowest  Prices.  A  larsre  quantity  of  EVEllGEEEN 
MILLET  SEED  on  hand.  Also,  about  20,000  LPS. 
AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS,  to  be  sold  low. 


NEED    WAREHOUSE, 

BTos.  409  anti  411  I>avis   Street,  S.  F. 


ESTAULISIIED  1859. 


SAMUEL     BRECK, 

SUCCEHSOK    TO 

GEO.    F    SILVESTER, 

Importer  asd  dealer  in 

All    Kinds   of  Seeds! 

Wilson's  Bone  Mills, 

Garden  Tools, 
Pruning  Shears, 

Bone  Meal,  Etc, 


317  WASHINGTON   ST., 
Bet.  Rntlery  A.  Front.     San  Francisco.  Cal. 


R.  J.  TEUMBUIiL. 


CHAS.  W.  BBEBE. 


R.  J.  TRUMBULL  &  CO. 


Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 


SEEDS,     TREES 


PLANTS. 


419   &   421    SANSOME  ST., 

BETWEEN  CLAY  AND  COMMERCIAL, 
San  Frauclscw,  Cal. 


ROOTED  VINES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  50,000  Rooted  Vines  of  tlie  Muscat  of  AleS- 
andria  variety;  one  year  old,  g^rown  on  my  vineyard 
in  Placer  county,  on  new  land  without  irri^jation.  and 
warranted  free  from  disease,  that  I  will  sell  for  @12.50 
(cash)  per  1,000,  and  deliver  at  Lincoln  for  shipment,  i 
Correspondence  solicited.    Address  ■ 

JOHN    9IAKSON,  flf,  ».,  ; 

XortU  Blooiufield,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal.  " 


IMPORTANT    T  q__ymCULTURISTS ! 

For  Sale— 500.000  Orape    Cnttingrs, 

Warranted  free  from  every  disease,  consistinfj  of  the 
following  fine  varieties:  AJataro,  Malbeck,  Caritjnan, 
Grenache,  Zinfandcl,  Charbonn,  Trousseau,  Black 
Prince,  Franken  Kiesling,  Malvoisie,  Rose  of  Peru, 
Muscat  of  AlexaHdiia,  at  the  Lowest  Market  Price. 

Address:      J.  C.  MKUITHKW,  Vifciculturist, 
Cnpertino,  Saiita  llara  Co.,  Cal. 


18S5.         SiH33E2IE>S  2  i885 

K.  J.  BOWKN'S  Illustrated  I>eNCrii>tive 
and  l»riced  CataIo;s?iie  of 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  FOR  1885. 
Containing  125  pages  of  valuable  information  for 
the  Gardener,  the  Farmer,  or  the  Family,  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.     Address 

£.  J.   BOWEN,  Seed  Merchant, 

815  and  817  Sansomb  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA 


100,000  Rooted  Vines;  also,  Cur 
tings  from  35  Acres  Bearing  Vines, 
a!so  Rooted  Zinfandels,  Muscatels, 
Ennpereur,  etc., etc. 

JOHN  Q.  A.  CLARK, 

W<»OI>l.AXI>,  Yolo  Co  ,  €al. 


CLEMENTS    NURSERY. 

JAN.  A.  AKI>KKS4»\,  Proprietor. 

TREES.  TREES,  TREES  AND  VINES,  ETC 
I  have  a  choice  l-jt  ^'f  Dartlelt  Pears,  Petite  Prunes, 
Cherries,  Apples,  Apricot,-*,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Grape- 
vines, etc.,  all  grown  without  irriyption,  frte  from 
scale  aiid  other  injurious  insects.  Guaranteed  varie- 
tie»,and  Ijed-rock  prices.  Cataloixues  mailed  on  appli- 
cation.    Address 

JAS    A,  ANDERSON, 
CLEMf^^TN.  Sail  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal.    J 


DEL  MONTE  VINEYARD  AND  NURSERY. 

M.  L>ENI   KK,  Proprietor, 
Fresno,  Fresno  County,  -  •    California. 

Choice  Cuttings  and  Roots  for  sale.  Grown  without  . 
irrigation,  and  large,  healthy  growth.  Claret— Maturo, 
Grena,he,  Carlgnaiie,  Cabernet,  Malbec,  Teinturier, 
Zinfandel,  Le  Noir.  etc.  Burgundy— Pinots,  Trous- 
seau, Mennier,  Plussard.  Port^  :intoCao,  Amarillo,  , 
Mouriseo,  Bastardo,  Tauriga,  Moi  .^to.  White— Sau- 
vignon  Verte,  CoJumbar,  Folle  Bin  -be.  Burger,  Sul- 
tana, Corinths.  Muscats.  Resista.i  -Riparia,  Call- 
tornica.     Prices  very  moderate. 


GRAPE_  SEED  !! 

FINE,  FBESE  AND  CLEAN- 

I  have  for  sale  seed  of  VITIS  CALIFOKSflCA, 
Proof  agnlnst  Pliylloxora,  which  1  will  sell 
at  §1  per  pound  for  5  pounds  or  more,  or  SI. 60  per 
pound  for  less  than  h  pounds. 

Vitis  Califomioa  Cuttings,  $8  per  1,000. 

Freight  to  be  paid  I))-  purchasers. 

C    N10TTIER, 
p.  O.  Box  8.     Mitl«IIetowii,  I.nkc  Co.,  Cal. 


LeConle  Pear  Trees! 

The  most  prolific  known.  No  blifjht.  Rapid 
growing:,  early  bearing'  and  vigorous.  Fruit  of 
the  Bartlett  class,  prime  for  table,  market,  ship- 
ping or  canning 

Pure  stock  grown  from  cuttings  ONLY.  Buy 
no  grafted  or  budded  stock. 

25,000  TREES, 

One  year  old,  on  IjE  CONTE  roots,  for  sale  by 
C.  W.  DEARBORN,  Oaklaml,  California. 
Circular  auU  Testimonials  Free. 


SEEDS ! 


SEEDS!: 


THAT    WILL    GROW. 


I  warrant  alllseeds  sent  out  by  me  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name  and  will  refill  any 
order  gratis  or  in  other  seeds  should  they 
prove  defective  in  any  respect. 

Catalogues    of     Vegetable     and    Flower ; 
seeds  free  on  application . 

1,.  C.  I^ACHiroTT 

M'avcrly  Mills,  Weorjfetow     Co., 
South  Carolina. 


February  27,  1885 


r 


PRAl^fOISOO   MERCHANT. 
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SEASON  OF   1884-85. 

Selected  Stocks  of  Vines  and  Vine 
Cuttings. 

The  planting  and  grafting  season  of 
1884-5  should  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  vineyards  of  California.  Those  al- 
ready planted  should  serve  as  studies  to 
guide  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect 
to  fine  qualities,  but  also  with  reference  to 
local  and  general  deficiencies .  The  wine- 
ries and  wine  dealers  will  require  suitable 
blends  to  improve  stocks  from  vines  already 
planted  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
the  shippers  of  table  grapes  will  need  assort- 
ments to  provide  for  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening. 

Vineyards  already  planted  may  in  most 
oases  be  greatly  imprQved  by  grafting  in 
certain  percentages  of  suitable  varieties  to 
supply  deficiencies  of  color.tannin,  quality, 
etc. ,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable   stocks. 

In  making  my  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season  I  have  had  specially  in  view 
the  distribution  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
for  different  localities,  and  desire  to  cau- 
tion inexperienced  planters  against  being 
misled  by  apparent  successes  during  a  time 
when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  need  to  study  the  markets  of  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Paris,  London,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Spanish  American  States, 
Australia,  and  India.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  work  towards  the  production  of 
commercial  models,  and  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  in  selecting  the  varieties 
of  vines. 

I  am  often  asked  "what  is  the  best 
claret  grape  ?  "  or  "  what  is  the  best  white 
wine  grape  ?  "  There  can  be  no  specific 
answer  to  such  a  question,  unless  all.  the 
circumstances  of  production  and  the  type 
of  wine  aimed  at  are  stated,  and  often  ad- 
vice must  be  given  based  on  pure  judgment, 
especially  when  local  experience  is  wanting. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  "best 
erape,"  for  all  varieties  do  not  grow  and 
produce  well  everywhere,  and  in  wine- 
making,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  va- 
riety has  all  the  desirable  qualities.  There 
is  very  little  fine  wine  made  in  the  world 
from  one  variety  ;  it  is  in  making  proper 
associations  that  sele    ions  are  successful . 

Each  vineyard  sho  Id  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  good  w  I  <  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer .  If  the  grower  does  not  make  wine 
the  question  is  the  same,  because  the  pur- 
chaser will  soon  select  with  reference  to  the 
best  results,  and  those  who  have  undesir- 
able stocks  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very 
low  prices . 

Do  not  plant  more  than  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and,  if  for  wine,  the  rule  should  be 
to  be  prepared  to  make  your  own  wine, 
holding  your  crop  at  least  one  year;  other- 
wise you  will  surely  glut  the  market  by 
forcing  your  crops  on  a  few  wineries  and 
dealers  in  advance  of  the  market  demands . 
Do  not  forget  that  fifty  acres  of  vines  with 
appliances  for  wine-making  will  yield  bet- 
ter profits  than  one  hundred  acres,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  sold.  Do  not  fear  that 
the  art  of  wine-making  is  diificult  to  learn; 
most  of  our  best  producers  learned  their 
business  after  planting,  and  any  intelligent 
man  may  do  the  same .  The  best  wines 
should  be  expected  from  the  vineyards 
where  no  grapes  are  purchased,  unless  it 
be  when  some  proportions  are  bought  to 
correct  deficiencies  of  quality,  which  should 
afterwards  be  supplied  from  grafted  vines . 

There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of 


really  good  wine;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  producing  articles  not  demanded  in  large 
quantities  by  the  trade .  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  should  attend  the 
next  State  Vitioultural  Convention  in  De- 
cember and  axjply  themselves  to  serious 
study. 

The  stocks  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
offer  for  the  coming  season  will  be  varied 
and  such  as  can  be  obtained ;  but  some  will 
be  suitable  to  one  locality  and  purpose  and 
some  otherwise.  I  shall  always  try  as  in 
the  past  to  give  the  best  advice  that  our 
present  experience  and  study  enables  me 
to  do. 

I  have  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  large 
stock  of  vines  and  cuttings,  now  procurable 
at  the  Natoma  Vineyard,  including  cuttings 
from  the  varieties  produced  by  grafting 
imported  stocks  on  old  Mission  roots.  These 
imported  varieties  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able from  Bordeaux,  Sauteme,  Burgundy, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  Spain 
(especially  the  Sherry  district),  Portugal 
and  Madeira.  The  entire  list  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  circular.  Special  atten 
tion  is  called  to  the  fine,  large  assortment 
of  rooted  vines  of  most  desirable  varieties, 
including  resistant  stocks,  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  place  uninfected  by  phylloxera 
and  in  virgin  soil. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  nursery  a  selected 
lot  of  chbice  varieties  and  a  good  stock  of 
resistant  vines,  cuttings,  as  well  as  roots; 
also,  olives,  California  and  Eastern  black 
walnuts,  and  pecans. 

For  a  hedge  plant,  I  have  studied  the 
"  clover  -  leafed  "  dwarf  orange  .stock  of 
Japan,  which  is  hardy  and  thorny;  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  be  procured  if  ordered 
early.  They  would  be  specially  suitable  to 
Southern  California  and  will  stand  the 
frosts  that  destroy  the  lime  tree. 

I  have,  also,  suitable  for  some  parts  of 
Southern  California,  several  thousand 
strawberry  and  yellow  guavas,  propagated 
in  boxes  of  one  hundred,  which,  if  wanted, 
should  be  ordered  before  they  are  trans- 
planted into  nursery. 

Circulars  with  lists  of  stocks  and  prices, 
can  be  procured  on   application  by  mail  to 


Bemaiifl  'or  Grnpett. 


Another  year's  experince  and  observation 
in  the  vineyards  and  the  markets  has  more 
fully  convinced  me  that  grape  growing  is 
among  the  best  and  most  certain  of  fruit- 
growing interests.  As  vineyardists  learn 
to  care  for  the  vines  better,  and  better  modes 
of  packing  and  transporting  the  fruit  are 
employed,  and  the  prices  get  within  the 
reach  of  the  laboring  people,  the  quantity 
grown  can  hardly  equal  the  demand.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  our  foreign  population  were 
our  grape  eaters;  now  our  grapes  are  found 
by  our  native  population  to  be  delicious  and 
healthful,  and  already  they  have  become  on 
thousands  of  tables  an  article  of  daily  con- 
sumption. The  quantity  now  received  and 
consumed  in  any  of  our  large  cities  would 
utterly  astonish  one  whs  has  never  seen  the 
whole  train  loads  and  steamer  loads  daily 
unloaded,  and  all  good  grapes  have  sold  at 
remunerative  prices. — Correspondetice  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


this  office . 


CHAS.  A.  WETMORE 

204  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ural'ted   Vlites, 


During  a  recent  visit  to  Professor  Mot- 
tier's  vineyard,  in  Lake  county,  we  noticed 
some  extraordinary  growths  from  the  Cali- 
f  oruica  seedlings  and  cuttings.  A  Cabernet 
Malbec,  grafted  on  a  Californica  seedling 
in  the  Spring  of  1882,  showed  twenty  sepa- 
rate branches,  with  the  height  of  the  main 
stalk  thirteen  feet,  and  a  Mataro  close  by  on 
the  same  measured  a  height  of  fifteen  feet. 
Both  bore  immensely  this  season.  Even 
grafts  on  Californica  roots,  which  we  saw 
the- Professor  put  down  in  the  early  months 
of  last  Spring,  had  small  clusters  of  ripe 
grapes  on  in  October.  Another  variety  of 
the  Cabernet  or  Mataro  that  we  noticed, 
that  had  been  grafted  on  a  Californica  in 
the  Spring  of  1881,  covered  a  space  now 
of  forty  feet  in  length  on  the  ground,  with 
a  root  of  twelve  inches  in  circumference, 
and  a  product  this  season,  on  the  whole,  of 
420  bunches  of  luscious  grapes.  With  such 
remarkable  results  from  the  use  of  the  Cali- 
fornica, it  is  evident  that  they  must  soon 
come  into  great  favor  for  grafting  stock. — 
Contra  Costa  Gazette. 


Please  notify  this  office  of  an  irregularity 
in  receiving  the  Mebchant. 


FOR    SALE. 


GRAPE   CUTTINGS 

OF  THE 

FOLLOWING      VARIETIES, 

Which  are  considered  by  the 

MOST      INTELLIGENT     VIGNEKONS 

THE    BEST     IN    THE    STATE, 

Crenache,  Carignane, 

Folle    Blanche, 
Trousseau,  Berger. 

PRICES    ON    APPLICATION. 


FOR    SALE. 
VALUABLE 

IMPORTED  VINES. 


CABERNET-SAUVIGNON,  FRANC  CABERNET, 
SEMILLON,  PETITE  SIRRAH  (also  rooted  vines.) 
FRANC  PINOT,  PINOT  DE  PERNAND, 

MALBEC  (and  roots), 
PINOT  ORIS,  GAMAI  TEINTURIER. 

All    tbe    diampnijrne    Varlelles, 

—  AND  — 

PETIT  VERDOT,  VERDOT  COLON, 

MEUNIEK,  MERLOT, 

And  a  few  cuttings  of   rare  table  varieties. 

Also  all  Varieties  of 

RIESLINGS,  CHAUCHE  NOIR  AND  ORIS,  FOLLE 
BLANCHE,  SAUVIGNON  VERTE,  CUALOSSE, 
GROSSER  BLAUER,  TEINTURIER  MALE,  GUT- 
EDEL,  and  ali  ordinary  wine  varieties. 

J.  H.  DRUMMOND, 

CLEN   ELLEN,  Sonoma  Co., 

^^No  orders  can  be  talcen  after  Ist  March. '^J 


J.  DEtBARTH  SHORB; 

OR  J.  M.  TIERNAN, 

SAN  OABRIEI.,  I..OS  Auiceles  Co. 


Cuttings !      Cuttings ! 

For    Sale- 

MOSELLE  RIESLING,  CHASSELAS  DE  FAY, 

MELON  BLANC  OR  PINOT  BLANC, 

WHITE  BURGUNDY,  SEEDLESS  SLUTANA, 

LTSTAN  OR  GOLDEN  CHASSELAS, 

MARSANNE,  FRANKEN  RIESLING, 

■ AND   FOR 

Sauterne   Wines. 

WHITE  SEMILLON  a.nd  SAUVIGNON  VB^ITE. 

FOR 

Red    Wines. 

MALBEC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY,  MATARO 

CARIGNAN,  GRENACUE, 

ZINFANDEL,  GAMAY  LOUTURA, 

PIED  DE  PEUDRIX,  PETITE  SIRRAH, 

CABERNET  SAUVIGNON, 

KOLNER  NOIR  OR  GROSS  BLAUE. 

AND     IVIANY     OTHER    VARIETIES. 

INQUIKE    or 

H.  W.  CRABB, 

OAKViri.,R.  IVapa  Co.,  Cal. 


19th.  Year.  190  Acres. 

ROCK'S   NURSERIES. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on 
the  Pacific   Coast. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Grape  Vines  and  Kesistant  Vines. 


Sample  coiries  of  the  Mebchant  will  be 
Bent  where  requested  by  otir  subscribers. 


A  new  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  is  now  ready,  containing  many  new  and 
rare  varieties  never  offered  before  on  this  Coast,  including 

12    VARIETIES    OF    OLIVES. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  Sent  as  Follows : 

No.  1 — Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 

No.  2 — Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Plants,  i  cents. 

No.  3 — New  Roses  and  Clematis,  gratis. 

JOHN   ROCK, 

SAN    JOSE,  Cal. 


t 
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SAN^    PEA^OISOO    MEROHAIfJT. 


February  27,  1885 


The  Vltlcaltural  Appropriation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S. F. Chronicle— Sia:  As 
reference  has  been  made  iu  your  Sacramento 
correspondence  to  the  matter  of  the  appro- 
priation for  experimental  yitioultural, analy- 
tical and  scientitio  work,  under  joint  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Eegents  and  of  the 
Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners, 
it  may  be  best  to  explain  the  reason  of  the 
plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly. The  Commissioners  and  the  Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  the  State  University  have 
mutually  engaged  in  work,  independently 
conducted,  intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
disseminating  practical  instruction  to  the 
people  engaging  in  a  new  industry.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  lessons  de- 
rived from  practical  experiments  should  be 
presented  without  conflict.  In  formulating 
practical  rules  and  advice  to  vine-growers, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  our  problems 
should  be  solved  deliberately,  guided  by 
practical  common  sense  and  true  statements 
of  fact,  and  assisted  by  scientific  research. 
It  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  State  to  have 
the  professors  at  the  University  and  the 
young  men  of  talent  and  industry  who  are 
or  may  be  engaged  from  among  its  gradu- 
ates, participating  in  this  work,  so  that  they 
may  keep  close  to  the  true  lines  of  valuable 
effort,  and  that  we  may  all  be  saved  from 
profitless  discussions.  Co-operation  of  this 
kind  is  what  the  vine-growers  need.  Our 
Commission  will  certainly  be  benefited  by 
the  joint  control  of  experimental  work,  as 
proposed,  and  harmonious  results  will  be 
secured. 

Incidentally  the  question  has  also  been 
considered  as  to  the  possible  results  of  any 
changes  that  might  take  place  in  the  office 
of  Professor  of  Agriculture,  who  might  or 
might  not  be  in  future  a  person  qualified  to 
issue  practical  instruction  to  vine- growers, 
wine-makers,  cellar-masters  and  others  en- 
gaged in  our  industry.  A  union  of  those 
engaged  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  this  Commission, with  respect 
to  special  laboratory  and  wine-testing  ex- 
periments, will  avoid  possible  dangers  of 
conflict.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibili- 
ties that  at  some  time  a  new  Professor  of 
Agriculture  might  be  chosen  from  among 
those  who  have  been  educated  where  chem- 
istry is  considered  more  important  than  na- 
ture in  wine-making.  This  is  also  a  reason 
why  such  work  as  is  proposed  should  have 
controlling  practical  advisers  from  among 
our  producers,  who  are  fighting  to  preserve 
the  reijutation  of  their  products  against  the 
possible  encroachment  of  illegitimate  prac- 
tices such  as  are  often  defended  by  Eastern 
chemists.  The  Board  of  Begents  and  our 
Commissioners  are  practical  and  intelligent 
men,  who  will  find  no  difficulty  in  providing 
for  a  proper  control  of  an  enterprise  in- 
tended for  the  public  good.  This  proposed 
plan  does  not  interfere  with  independent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  two  institutions  in 
all  other  respects.  The  appropriations  for 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity include  an  amount  ample  for  its  special 
and  exclusive  use,  and  our  Commission  will 
also  have  its  own  independent  action. 

So  far  as  my  advice  has  been  given  here 
in  this  matter,  it  has  been  after  full  discus- 
sion with  competent  and  practical  leaders 
of  our  industry,  and  in  the  hopes  of  pro- 
moting harmonious  results,  with  avoidance 
of  possible  conflicts.  Yours  respectfully, 
Charles  A.  Wetmobe, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 

Sacramento,  Februai-y  19,  1885. 


A  patent  has  been  issued  to  T.  E.  Atkin- 
son of  San  Francisco  for  apparatus  for  rec- 
tifying spirits  and  spirituous  liquors  by 
electricity. 


In  a  talk  with  Mr.  F.  Pohndorff  he  in- 
formed us,  that  at  a  re-examination  of 
wines  at  the  University,  the  fact, 
which  was  suspected  before,  was  quite 
established  that  all  delicate  wines,  such  as 
white  wine,  claret,  etc.,  kept  in  kegs  and 
half  barrels  had  more  or  less  suffered 
through  evaporation  owing  to  the  thinness 
of  the  wood  in  these  small  packages.  Hardy 
Southern  varieties,  such  as  sherry,  port' 
etc.,  wore  found  to  be  unaffected  in  similar 
packages.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  for 
our  wine  men  to  know  and  they  should 
use  care  in  the  selection  of  packages  for 
storing  light  delicate  wines.  These  wines 
in  kegs  and  half  barrels  had  not  deterior- 
ated by  the  evaporation,  but  suffered  some 
in  the  progress  of  maturing.  The  same 
wine  in  demijohn  and  bottles  had  not  suf 
fered. — St.  Helena  Star. 


PRODUCE   MARKET. 

cSEEUS— 

Business  is  increasinf^  in  seeds. 

Flax  quotable  at  $'2  60@2  75  ^  ctl;  Canary,  itiOi 
5c;  Canary,  imported,  6i^@6c;  Alfalfa,  16J4@17c  ^ 
lb;-  Timothy,  6c  for  native  and  7@ c  for  import- 
ed; Mustard,  choice  Brown,  $3  00@3  50  V  ctl;  White 
3(a3i,ijc;  Hemp,  AVuistS;  Rape,  3(S34c. 
FRCITh- 

The  oranf^e  market  is  overstocked. 

We  (]Uote:  Domestic — Pears,  —  {ft, —  a  box;  Apples, 
50c@Sl  50  a  box. 

Tropical — Lemons,  $n  00@6  00  per  box  for  Sicily; 
California,  SU(*2  per   box;  Limes    $12@14  per  box 
for  Mexican;  California  Limes,50c@l  J;  Tamarinds,  12 
@13c  per  lb;  Bananas,  $2  00(a'S2  50  per  bunch. 
NUTS— 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  $0@7  »  100;  Call 
fornia  Walnuts,  8c  ^  lb;  Chili  do,  8  c;  California  A.- 
monds.  hard  shell,  Gitt  — ;   soft  shell,  10;    Filberts, 

—  @  i.5c;     Pecan,     J2@i3c;  Peanuts,  5@c;    Brazil 
Nuts,  — laiOc;  Hickory    Nuts,  7(oeOc. 

EOGS— 

We  quote:   California     Eggs,    Choice  llanch,  19@ 
20c  *  doz. 
DMllY  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Reyes.  22  @  23c  ; 
fair  and  choice  20  @  21  c  ;  inferior  lots 
from  country  stores  14  @16c;  firkin,  21(^ 
22c  for  new;  Eastern,  12^i2@i6c;  Cheese,  California, 
10@12'7tiC  good  to  choice;  9(al0c  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Oilroy,  in  drums,  16c;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17@ 
18c;  Western,  8@9c. 
POTATOES— 

Our  quotaions  are  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf; 
Early.  Rose.  i)Oc  @— ;  River  Reds,  80(390c;  Chili 
Oarne'ts,  50c@75;  Peerless,  60c(a90c;  Petalumas, 
90(a$l   12',ij. 

ONIONS- 
Onions  li<(a2J^c, 

POULTRl  — 

Business  is  pretty  dull. 

We  quote:  'turkeys,  13@1 5c;  Live  Gobblers,  12(3 
14c  per  lb;  Turkey' Hen8,14@16c;  Dressed,  16@18c; 
Young  Roosters,  *4>*j®5i^;  Old  Roosters,  $5i@6, 
Hens,  S6@7;  Broilers,  83^((f5  .according  to  size; 
Ducks,  $6  @  8  ¥  doz;  Old  Geese,  $2.00  per  pair; 
Gosling»,!i2  25(aS2  50  per  pair. 

BEANS- 

Our  quotations  are,  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf, 
Small  White,  41  OOtoil  70;  Pea,  Jl  70(cel  90;  Bayos, 
$2 '4383;    Pinks,  *1  60(je$l  70;   Reds,   2c;  Butters, 
S1(S1'^;  Limas,  $1  50. 
VEGETABLES— 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25@35c¥3k;  Turnips,  e0@$l; 
Cauliflower,  50(^75g  ^  doz;  Cabbage,  50c  ^ 
ctl;  Garlic,  6@Tc  W  lb;  Celery  50c  *  doz;  Dried 
Okra,  2o(a30c  *  lb;  Diied  Peppers,  16@18c  W  «>; 
String  Peppers,  30(a37''4jc  per  lb;  Artichokes,  10c 
¥  d07.;  Beets,  50@65u  W  ctl;  Parsnips,  *1@—  ^  ctl; 
Marrow  Fat  Squash,  $2i4(aS.5  ^  ton;  Mushrooms,  6@ 
8c  *  lb;  Tomatoes,  31  50:*2  00  per  box  ;  Green 
Peas,  5@8c;  G:een  Pepper«,  10@l5c  per  lb. 
HIDES,    SKINS,  ETC. 

Heavy  Salted  Steers,  over  5.5  lbs,  9c@10  per  lb; 
Medium  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  50^55  lbs,  7V2@8; 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  30(g50  lbs,  7V20 
per  lb.    Salted  Kips,  9@—  c  per  lb.     Salted  Veal  10@ 

—  c  per  lb.     Salted  Calf,  12>4c*15c  per  lb. 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selections,  16^2(^-0  per  lb; 
Dry  Kips,  do,  16'^@—  c  per  lb.  Dry  CAt,  do,  20@—  c 
per  lb.  Sheep  Skmf,  Shearlings  10@25c. 
each;  Medium  Wool,  60(jj75c,  do;  ShorV  Wool,  30@, 
50c  do;  Long  Wool,  OOc. 
HONEY. 

Light  Extracted, —OnVic;  Dark  Extracted,  4g4'^ 
5Vjc;  Comb,  10@12c    Beeswax,  27c. 


Tra.le  Fitiliircs. 


The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  reports  42  fail- 
ures in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  for 
the  fortnight  ending  20th  inst.,  as  compared  with  57 
for  the  previous  fortnight  and  37  for  the  correspond- 
^ng  fortnight  of  1884. 

The  failures  for  the  past  fortnight  were  divided 
among  the  trades  as  follows:  Eight  genera!  stores, 
3  clothing,  2  hotels,  1  pul)li3hcr,  1  dry  go.ida,  1 
restaurant,  4  saloons,  1  lumber,  2  tailors,  1  black- 
smith, 1  manufacturer  of  fringes,  1  carriage  maker,! 
printer,  1  grain  and  commission,  1  drugs,!  furniture, 
1  fancy  goods,  3  grocers,  1  varieties,  1  barber,  1 
commission  lumber,  1  gents  furnishing,  1  livery,  1 
dry  goods,  1  stoyes  and  tin,  1  paper  hanging. 


SUOAR. 


The  N.  F.  Shipping  and  Commercial  News  of  Feb. 
14th  reports:  Raw  Sugar — The  market  has  ruled 
dull  and  larely  steady  during  the  past  three  days, 
the  only  business  transacted  since  our  last  issue  hav- 
ing been  239  hhds  Centrifugals.  Refiners  have  been 
in  the  receipt  of  liberal  supplies  by  direct  importa- 
tion, and  with  no  improvement  in  the  outlet  for  re- 
fined product,  have  found  no  occasion  to  purchase 
fresh  stock  on  the  spot.  A  cargo  of  Pernambuco  sold 
on  Tuesday  last  was  thought  to  show  a  shade  better 
prices,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  transaction  an  ad- 
vance of  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  was  quoted,  but  the 
subsequent  course  of  tbe  market  has  failed  to  support 
this  view,  and  yesterday  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  sell  on  the  basis  of  4  15-16(((5  cents  for  Fair  to 
Good  Refining,  and  Centrifugals  were  not  quoted 
above  5  3-lG(ci5%  for  92@97  test.  There  have 
been  sales  of  Cuba  Centrifugals  on  the  basis  of  3Vj 
cents  cost  and  freight  for  96  test,  and  of  Muscovado 
at  2%  cents  for  89  test,  but  the  latter  have  been 
sparingly  offered.  Beet  has  ruled  quiet,  with  firm 
offers  to  sell  at  12s  6d  for  Firsts,  cost  and  freight, 
and  9s  3d  for  Seconds,  but  the  demand  has  been 
light,  and  very  little  disposition  shown  to  buy  at 
these  figures.  The  only  sales  reported  since  our  last 
issue  were  those  made  yesterday,  including  200  hhds 
Cuba  Centrifugals,  96K  test,  at  5  9-16  cents,  and 
39  hhds  do.,  96  test,  b'^  cents. 


J.  T.  Cochran  &  Co.  report:  The  condition  of  the 
market  remains  the  same  as  last  reported;  growers, 
'n  whose  hands  the  balance  of  the  crop  of  1884  re- 
main, are  bid  20  cents  for  choice  growths  in  New 
York;  very  little  business  is  being  done,  as  tliey  be- 
lieve prices  must  improve  when  the  Spring  brewing 
's  cominLnced.  The  English  and  Germijn  markets 
are  reported  steady  and  firm.  The  market  is  quiet  on 
this  Coast,  and  lower  relatively,  than  the  New  York 
and  Englisli  markets;  it  is  difficult  to  get  over  lo  to 
12  cents  bid  here  to-day  for  prime  to  choice  hops, 
whereas,  if  the  same  goods  .were  in  New  Yoik,  they 
would  bring  17  to  19  cents  if  offered,  wliich  makes  a 
difference  in  price  to  growers  of  about  three  cents; 
the  difference  in  price  is  explained  by  this  fact:  dealers 
will  pay  more  for  goods  that  they  can  see  and  examine 
ai'd  have  immediate  control  of,  than  they  will  for 
goods  they  have  to  buy  to  arrive,  taking  the  chances 
of  the  market  and  condition  of  goods.  Quotations 
arc  entirely  nomin  al  at  from  12  to  15  cents. 
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JOBBERS^  PRICES. 

The  following:  Prices  are  those  at  whit;h  city  and 
country  iletail  Grocers  can  buy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
traile  and  are  corrected  fortniylitly. 


Staple  Groceries. 

SUGAR. 

Cnli fornia  Sugar  Refinery. 

(A)  Pat.  Cube,  inbbls 

(A)  Crushed,  in  bbls 

Extra  Powdered,  in  bbls 

Fine  Crushed,  in  bbls 

Dry  Granulated,  in   bbla 

Extra  Granulated,  in  bbls 

Extra  C,  in  bbls  or  ba<f  s 

Golden  C,  in  bbls  or  ba^'-s 

"  D  "  Sutfar,  in  bbls  or  100-lb  bajija 

Half  bbls  14c,  boxes  ^c,  50-lb  baga  J^c  higher. 
A^nejiean  Sugar  Mefinery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Su}j:ar,  in  bbls 7 

(A)   Crushed,  in  bbls  7 

( A>  Loaves  in  bales 8 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbls 7 

P  jwdered,  in  bbls 7 14 

Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbls 8 

D  ry  Granulatt^d,  in  bbla GV 

X  X  Dry  Granulated ii\ 

C  )nf  eetioners'  (A)    "     6  {4 

Eldorado  C  *'     6 

E  (tra  Golden  C,        **     . .  5% 

G  Men  C,  in  bbls 5^ 

Nonpareil  C,  in  bbls 5 

Half  bbla  and  100  tb  boxes  Jc,  and  other   boxes  ^ 
higher. 

Sujifars  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
368,  and  on  sixty  days  time  for  the  outsi^'c  quot.itions 

SYRUP. 

California  liefinery. 
Dripa— 

In  barrels 

In  half  barrels , 

Five  gallon  kegs 

Tins  l-K:allon  screw  top 

A  inerican  Refinen/. 
American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls 

"  '•  "       in  hlf  bbls 

'*  "  "       in  5-prall.  kgs.. . 

Goiden  Syrup,  in  tins.  1  gal.  each 

Golden  Drips,       "        1        "        


35 

30 

60 
50 


Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup. 
Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  ^  lb. . .  2*2^ 

ilaple  sugar,  2  and  4  lb  cakes . . .  16  ^        1  h 

Maple  syrnp,  ^  gal  1  doz,  ¥  case."  8  00  @  8  50 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga  ,  i  doz,  do 6  76  @  7  00 

Maple  syrup,  quarts,  1  doz  do —  5  00 

MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbls 75 

New  Orleans,  in  1  gal.  tins 05 

Sandwich  Islands,  Extra 22@           25 

Sandwich  Islands,  Common 20 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  ketrs. .  Sm2 

RICE. 

China  No.  1    50  lb  mat  per  100  lbs. . . .  6  75(8614 
China  Mixed.ncw  50  lb  Mat.  per  100  ns.2  25lt4  60 

Hawaiian  islands,  100  lb  bags. 5    @5i^ 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  00(fi9  50 


TEAS. 

I'oung  Hyson. 

Common  to  Fair 30    @ 

Superior  to  Fine 60    @ 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 70    @ 

CoTiaous  and  Souchongs. 

Common  to  Fair 20    @ 

Superior  to  Choice 2ny2@ 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 55     @ 

Oolongs. 

Canton,  i-lb  papers 15    @ 

Foochow,  J-lb  papers  .. , 20    @ 

Foochow,  in  bulk ^ly^.® 

t-'ormosa,  in  bulk *, 40    @ 

"         choicest 47i|ij(a 

Gunpowder  and  Iinperial. 

Superfine  to  Fine 40  @ 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 60  @ 

%fapa7i. 

Common  to  Oood  Common 20  @ 

Medium 30  @ 

Good  Medium 35  @ 

Fine 42  @ 

Finest 45  @ 

Choice 55  (» 

Extra  Choicest 60  @ 

COFFEES. 

(rreen. 

Costa  Rica,  prime 12    @ 

Guatemala,  prime 12    (^ 

Salvador ,     lO^lj 

Rio 13    @ 

Old  Government  Java 16    @ 

Mocha 25    @ 

Manilla,  good 11    O) 

Ceylon 14    @ 

Colima 20    @ 

Hoasted. 

Costa  Rica 14    @ 

Guatemala..' 12    @ 

BestO.  G.Java 23    @ 

Acctosa,  in  l-lb  pkgs (ot 

Senorita,  do , @ 

Arbuckle's 

Dilworth's 

Arabian 

Qround. 
Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented).. 

Acme  brand,  do "         

Java  brands,  do    various  manufactures  . . 
Medium "  *'         

CHOCOLATES. 

Guittard's  Phojnix  Brand  16  div's,    12-lb  box. . 
"  Eagle  "  "  "       .. 

"  Eureka       *'  "  "       .. 

"         Sweet  German  14-lb.,  4  div's    " 


40 
65 

73 

30 
45 
70 

20 
32 
50 
45 
62M, 

50 
75 

27 

32'4. 

87i«i 
45 
50 

57 

65 


121,!, 

121^ 

11 

13"^ 

18 

27 

12 

15 

25 


17 

17 

27 

16)4 

151^, 

18 

18 

20 


25 
20 
13 
11 

18 
191*, 
25 
20 


CALIFORNIA    CANNED  GOODS 

rahtf.    Fruits. 

Ass.2i-Ibcns,S2  15(82  25|Blackberriesdo210(32  50 
Poaches,  do.. 2  26@2  50  Gooseberries  .2  25Ca2  60 
BartIettPears,225(a2  55 1 Strawberries,  2  85(S3  00 

Plum8,do 2  00@2  251  Apricots,  do.  .2  00@2  25 

Quinces,  do 2  50  .Muscat  Grapesl  90@2  20 

Apples,  do...l  75@2  50|Red  Currants.2  25(g2  50 
Jetties 


Plum,  do Ci^4@2% 

Quince,  do 2\@2y.2 

Cataw.  Grape8,do  2i4{p2V2 

Lemon,  do 2i4@2i*i 

Orange,  do 2i4(a2J^ 


Currant,  2tb*d 
Biacfcberry,  do 
Strawberry,  do 
Raspberry,  do . , 
Gooseberry,  do 


Jams. 


z.  2i4@2i^ 

.  2>4@2H,, 
.  214&214,, 
.  2ia@2«' 

2(82  50 
21/4(32  50 
2ii,C*2  50' 
2J^@2  50i 
2i4@2  60 


.3  00; 
.3  00 
.3  00 


Blackberry2B)*dz(a2(a2i,i;     Peach,  do 

Strawberry,  do . .       2i@3      Apricot,  do. .   . 
Gooseberry, do       2Vi((*'i%    Damson,  do... 

liaspberry,  do 3(8  314    Currant,  do . .  . 

Quince,  do.    ..  2^  @  2%    Assorted,  do... 

Plum,  do 2%  @2% 

Pres  erves. 
Plums,  28),  en  »dz.     3    00  Oamson,  do  .. 
pie,  do  3     00  Cherries,  do  . . 

Peaches,  do 3     00  Tomatoes,  do. 

Pears,  do 3     00 

Pie  Fruits. 
Assorted  2ilb  cans,  ¥  dz,   lJ(ai|;gal,do.  4  00@5  50 

Assortment  contains  Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  Cher- 
ri-^s,  Gricn  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can  ob- 
tain same  by  ordering. 

VegetaUe^i. 

Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2    lb  cans,  *  do? 1  30@1  50 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do 1  40(jpl  75 

String  Beans,  do 1  20@1  40 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60@1  75 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00(82  25 

Asparagus,  2^  lb  cans,  do 2  00ig2  25 

Tomatoes,  do 90(a  1  00 

"  Gallons 3  00@3  25 

CANNED    MEATS. 

Catiromia. 
Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2  lb  tins.  3  00@4'  00 
Coi-ipressed  Cook(id  Corned  BceJ,4  fti  tins.6  00@6  50 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  tb.  .7  00(88  00 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Ham,  2  lb  tins 4  00 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  lb  tins 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins 2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  ^  lb  tins    2  25@2  75 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins 2  75 
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V     Prohibition     Challeuve     Accepted. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Los  Angeles 
'  insor  the  following  challenge  appeared  : 

The  Prohibitionists  of  Los  Angeles,  be- 
lii'viug  the  liquor  traffic  to  bo  the  greatest 
lurse  of  the  age  and  chargeable  with  a  very 
l:irge  majority  of  all  the  crime  and  expense 
of  the  country  and  that  it  should  be  crushed 
out  without  delay,  invite  those  identified 
with  this  traffic  and  those  who  advocate  its 
perpetuation,  to  select  their  speakers  and 
meet  ours  in  joint  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Address  all  communications  to 

J.  W.  Davis, 

President  Los  Angeles  Prohibition  Club. 

To  this  challenge  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Green- 
Blade  of  Los  Angeles  sent  the  following 
reply,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  the  "joint 
discussion  of  the  subject"  has  not  yet 
eventuated  : 

To  J.  W.  Davis,  President  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Prohibition  Chcb— Sir  :  Seeing  in 
the  Censor  the  "challenge"  of  the  Pro- 
hibitionists of  Los  Angeles,  and  knowing 
the  liquor  traffic  is  not  the  greatest  curse 
of  the  age,  I  accept  it;  time  and  place  to 
suit  mutual  convenience.  My  remarks  to 
be  drawn  from  experience,  "I  lived  a 
Pharisee,''  Acts  26  chapter  V,  and  from  my 
knowledge  (2nd  Corinthians,  Chap.  XII, 
3rd  verse),  proving  "ye  are  forgers  of  lies, 
ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value,"  Job, 
Chap.  XIII,  verse  i.     Yours  sincerely, 

Lewis  B.  Greknslade. 

Los  Angeles,  February  8,  1885. 


Fruits    and    Vines. 


The  number  of  trees  and  vines  that  are 
now  being  planted  in  this  county  is  simply 
enormous  in  comparison  to  what  was  done 
in  that  direction  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
estimated  by  those  qualified  to  give  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  that  not  less  than 
300,000  raisin  and  wine  producing  vines 
have  been  planted  in  this  county  within 
the  past  two  years.  The  soil  in  many 
parts  of  the  county  is  particularly  adapted 
to  their  culture,  and  many  are  finding  it 
profitable  to  diversify  their  farming  by 
planting  large  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Until  of  late  years  it  was  the  general  opin- 
ion that  the  county  was  at  its  best  in  the 
raising  of  cereals,  and  those  who  felt  in- 
clined to  venture  at  fruit  raising  were  too 
timid  to  make  the  experiment.  It  was 
finally  inaugurated  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale  and  the  success  met  with  in- 
duced others  to  embark  into  the  industi-y 
more  extensively.  As  a  result,  the  county 
now  contains  a  number^of  large  and  thrifty 
orchards  and  vineyards.  The  capablility 
of  the  county  in  this  direction  being  thor- 
oughly demonstrated,  the  specialist  came 
to  the  front  and  added  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  move.  Prunes,  apricots  and  olives 
were  found  to  thrive  especially  well,  and 
their  planting  is  now  being  largely  entered 
upon.  Within  the  past  year  over  30,000 
olive  slips  have  been  planted  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  town,  one  man  alone  put- 
ting out  some  17,000  slips.  During  the 
same  period  in  the  matter  of  handling 
prunes  there  has  been  a  more  general  move. 
Many  portions  of  the  county  are  found  to 
be  particularly  favorable  to  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  number  of  land  owners  con- 
template planting  them  extensively.  Baron 
Von  Schroeder  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
setting  out  22,000  of  the  trees  on  his  ranch, 
and  has  no  doubts  regarding  the  success  of 
his  enterprise.  From  Mr.  Von  Schroeder's 
vicinity  comes  some  of  the  finest  fruit  pro- 
duced in  this  State,  and  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  its  raising  will  be- 
come the  leading  industry  of  that  section 
of  the  county.  'Inhere  is  an  excellent  mar- 
ket in  this  county  for  fruit,  and  when  its 
production  equals  the  demand,  as  it  will  in 


a  few  years,  a  new  source  of  revenue  and 
profit  will  be  developed,  one  lasting  in  its 
benefits  and  never  failing  if  reasonably 
cared  for. — San  Luis  Obispo  Mirror. 


The    statistics   of  Drink. 

If  the  conclusions  reached  in  a  report  of 
the  statistics  of  drink  made  recently  to  the 
Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  are  correct 
that  country  occupies  an  unenviable  posi- 
tion from  a  temperance  point  of  view. 
With  the  exception  of  Denmark  and,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  drinking  more  spirits  jjer  head  of 
population  than  any  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  included  in  the  report.  The  follow- 
ing table,  taken  from  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  shows  the  consumption  per  head  in 
the  various  countries  of  spirits,  wine  and 
beer: 

Spirits,*  Wine,  Beer 

litres,  t  litres.  litres. 

Canada 3.08  .29  8,51 

Norway 3.90  1.00  15.30 

United  States 4  79  2.64  31.30 

Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land      5.37  2.09        143.92 

Austria-Hungary 6.76  22.40  28.42 

France 7.28  119.20  21.10 

Russia  808        Unknown.  4.65 

Sweden 8.14  .36  11.00 

German  Zollverein...     8.60  6.00  65.00 

Belgium 9.20  8.70        169.20 

Switzerland 9.40  55.00  37.50 

Netherlands 9. 87  2. 57  27.00 

Denmark 18  90  1.00  33.33 

'50  deg.  of  alcoholic  strength.       t  .88  ot  a  quart. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the 
largest  relative  consumption  of  spirits  is  in 
Denmark,  and  the  smallest  amount  con- 
sumed is  in  Canada.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  in  this  part  of  the  table  is 
very  encouraging.  In  the  consumption  of 
wine  France  is  foremost,  while  Canada  is 
again  last  in  the  amount  consumed.  In 
the  consumption  of  beer  Belgium  seems  to 
be  first,  Great  Britain  is  second  and  Ger- 
many is  third.  The  position  of  Switzer- 
land as  being  third  in  the  comsumption  of 
spirits,  second  in  the  consumption  of  wine 
and  fourth  in  the  consumption  of  beer  is 
said  to  cause  alarm  in  the  Federal  Council. 
The  spirits,  which  are  schnapps  and  ean- 
de-vie,  are  said  to  be  of  bad  quality  in  con- 
sequence of  theie  being  no  government 
supervision  in  the  manufacture,  and  the 
impurities  cortained  in  them  render  them 
very  injurious  to  health.  In  the  total 
amount  of  alcohol  consumed  per  head  in 
the  countries  named  France  uses  the  most. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
French  are  steady  drinkers,  and  while  they 
are  eighth  in  the  use  of  siiirits  and  ninth  in 
the  use  of  beer,  the  largest  amount  of  wine 
they  consume  causes  the  actual  amount  of 
alcohol  consumed  in  France  to  be  19. 17 
litres  per  head  per  year.  The  Swiss  is  next, 
with  13.45  litres  per  head,  and  the  Dane, 
although  he  consumes  18.90  litres  of  spirits 
per  year,  uses  so  little  wine  and  beer  that 
ho  actually  imbibes  b'at  12.22  litres  per  year. 
England,  in  the  same  manner,  although 
consamihg  a  vast  amount  of  beer  annually, 
uses  so  little  wine  and  spirits  comparatively 
that  the  actual  amount  of  alcohol  imbibed 
is  10.03  litres  per  head.  According  to  the 
report,  high  licenses  reduce  the  number  of 
drinking  places  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  i^olice  surv;iilance,  but  do  not  cause  so- 
briety, As  an  example  of  this,  Holland  in 
1881  reduced  the  number  of  drinking 
places  by  one-fourth,  with  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  spirits  by 
onc-twenty-sixth,  but  this  temporary  falling 
off  was  more  than  made  ui)  in  1883. — 
Bradstreet's. 


"  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  for  tub  Winrmaker  and    the  Ckllar- 
Man. 

By  E.  H.  Rixford. 

OAILY   CALL,    OCT.    18,   1883. 

TiiR  Wink  Press  anu  the  Cellar. — A  manual  fo. 
the  Wine  Maker  and  the  Cellar  Man,  is  tlie  title  of  a 
work  juBt  published,  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  Rixford. 
The  work,  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  i3  the 
result  of  research  by  himself,  chiefly  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  in  j^oing-  over  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wine  makinir,  he  failed  to  find  a  work  in  th; 
English  langiiaire  which  is  adequate  to  the  needa  of 
the  practical  wine  maker.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Elaborate  statiMtice  of  the 
California  wine  product  are  given.  Besides  the  pre- 
face, the  work  contains  twenty  chapters,  each  em- 
hracinfir  a  distinct  subject  relating:  to  the  niannfac- 
tures  of  the* various  wines  and  putting  it  up  for  mar- 
ket ;  defects  and  diseases  of  the  liquor  ;  mixing  wines; 
analysis,  etc . ,  with  forty-two  illustrations  in  all . 
The  processes  begin  with  the  gathering  of  the  grape, 
following  each  step  and  the  processes  attending  it,  in 
the  manufacture  ;  treating  of  the  various  qualities 
and  the  causes  uiwn  wliich  these  various  diflfercnces 
depend.  The  book  contains  240  pages,  and  is  thor, 
oughly  indexed. 

[St.  Helena  Star.] 
"A  glance  through  it  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  about  wine-making,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  *  *  *  *  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  our  people  should  be  especially  informed, 
and  we  trust  that  the  author's  eflforts  in  that  direction 
may  meet  with  liberal  encouragement." 
l*rice    $1  50. 


AMPELOGRAPHY. 


Varieties  of  Vines  Known 
California  and  Choice 
of  Localities. 


in 


WINE   RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 


THE    SAN 


»tol<t  by 

FKANCISCO 


MERCHANT. 


By  C.  a.  WETMOKE. 

CHIEF    EXECrXIVE    ■VITICIII.TUKAI, 
OFFICER. 


Reproduced  and   revised  from  the  S.    F, 
Mebchant,  of  Jan.  4th  and  11th,  1884. 


323  Front  Street. 


For  Sale   nt 

THE    "MERCHANT"    OFFICE 

Single  Copies . . . . ! 25  cts 

FRESNO. 

THE    PROGEESS    OF   THE 

TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Reproduced  and  revised  from  the  S.  F.  Merchant 
March  14th,  and  following;  numbers. 
FOR  SALE  BY  THE 
"  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.'' 


LAND  CLE ARINa  >vmi  JUDSON  POWDER 

RAILROAD  MEN,  FARMERS  AND   VITICDLTURISTS 

Have,  by  practical  experience,  found  that  the  JCOSON  POWl>ER  especially,  is  the  best  adapted  to  re- 
move STUMPS  and  TREES.  FROM  5  TO  20  POUNDS  OF  THIS  POWDER  will  always  brintj  ftny  sized  stump  or  tree 
with  roots  clear  out  of  the  grround  The  EXPENSE  IS  LESS  THAN  ONE-HALF  the  cwt  of  t:rubbing.  In 
most  cases,  Giant  Powder,  or  any  other  "Hiy;h  Explosive,"  is  too  quick,  and  ordinary  Blasting  Powder  not 
strong  enough.     For  particulars  how  to  use  the  same,  apply  to 

BANDMANN,  NIELSEN  &  CO.,  General  Agents 

210  FROJf  I'  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ORCHADISTS  AND   VINEYARDISTS. 

''FARMER'S  FRIEND." 

3,    4,    AND    5-PLOW    GANG. 

For  Orchards  and  Vineyards.    Large  and  small  Ranches. 

WILL   PAY    FOR  ITSELF    IN    A    SINGLE   SEASON. 

WHY    USE    SINGLE    PLOWS,  EACH  REQUIRING 

one  or  two  horses  and  one  man,  when  the  FARMER'S 
FRIEND,  with  two  horses  (in  common  soil)  and  one  man 
will  do  the  work  of  three  Single  Plows,  and  leave  the 
grounp  in  better  condition  ?  We  claim  the  following 
points  and  advantages  for  this  Plow  over  all  other  Plows: 
1.     Its  superior  work. 

'2.  Being  built  low  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
liranches  overhead,  and  is  as  easily  handled  around  trees 
and  vines  as  small  single  plows. 

3.     Its  economy  in  the   s.vingof  Time,  Labor  and 

Horse  flesh.     It  i^  exceedingly  lieht  of  draft,  two  horses, 

in  common  soil,  with  this  Plow,  doing  better  work  and 

more  of  it,  with  one  man,  than  three  horses  and  three 

men  with   three  single   plows.    (We  submit  in  proof  of 

this  assertion,  testimonials  now  on  file  in  our  office,  from 

prominent  orchardi-ts  of  California.) 

4.     It  will  work  in  Orchards  and  Vineyards  without  breaking  or  othcrwisp  nijuring  the  trees  and  vines. 

By  a  simple  attachment  we  can   f-ither  remove  the  furrow  from  or  throw  it  agaiTist  the  trees.     This  we  do 

without  any  side-draft.     We  can  also  adjust  the  Plow  so  as  to  allow  the  Plow  nearest  the  tree  or  vine  to  turn 

a  depth  of  only  IV2  inches,  while  the  other  two  Plows  will  break  respectively  from  2'^  to  6  inches. 


SEAT  IF   DESIREO, 


SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 


We  are  the   Largest  Importers  of  Orchard  and 
Vineyard  Machinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


M'rite  for  our  Illnstrateil  Price    lAat. 


GEORaE  BULL  &  CO., 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM-31  ami  33  MAIN  STREET,  S.  F. 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 

lots  to  suit. 


MMONDRAY  &  CO. 


J. 


204  and  206  Sansome  St 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO. 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION     AGENTS 

IIUIIOlllIII,    11.    I. 


AOKNTS  I'OE 

Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii ; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honuapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
8tar  Mills,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui;' 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  pompany,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

Ajtents  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Honoluin,  H.  1. 

AGENTS  FOK 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


GEO.  W.  MACFARLANE. 


U.  R.  MACPABI.ASE. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

—AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE-PROOF    BUILDING,  52    QUEEN    STREET, 
Honoluin,  II.  I. 

AGENTS  FOR 

The  Waikapu  Sugar  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  Sugar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Helia  Sug-ar  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Hueln  Sugar  Company,  Maui. 
Huelo  Sutfar  Mill,  Maui. 
Punloa  Sheep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurlees,   Watson  &  Co.,  Sugar  Machinery',  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  &  Go's    Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Leeds. 
The  Glasifow  and  Honolulu  Line  of  Packets. 


WILL  W.  HALL, 

President. 


L.  C.  ABLEH, 

See'ty  and  Treas. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(Limited.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cali..ornla   T^cattier,    Patuts   and    Oils 
Cookinj;;'  Stoves,  Kau{fe»,  PlowiV, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard- 
ware, Kails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  and  Klnjjr  Streets, 

Ilonolnln.  Hawaiian  Jlslands. 


F.   A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMP0BTEB8  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


Honolulu, 


Hawaliauj^slancls. 


O  KT  O  Xj  XJ  Iji  TJ 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants. 


Ilonolnln, 


Ilawaiiau  iNlnnils. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN   CONSUL 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

31G  Ciillfornia  Nt., 
Room  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE    LOW  &   CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Agents  American  Sugar  Refinery  and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 

ESTABLISHED  1852, 

WOODWORTH,     SCHELL    &   CO., 

DEALERS   IN 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

101  STOCKTON  STREET,  S.  P. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE'S 

WINE    PUMP. 

This   cut  repre- 
sents our    Double 
Acting   FORCE 
P  U  M  P  of  great  c:)nipactnt>5 
for  use  in    vime    cellais,    for 
pumping  from  one  tank  mto 
another.     The  c\  Under  is  hnetl 
with    copper,   the    piston    rod 
valve    and    \ahe    seats     are 
bronze,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
all  parts  of  the  pump   cvpo'se  1 
to  the  action  of 
wine  are    non 
corrosive. 


Nend  for 
special  cat- 
alog ne. 


WOODIN    &    LITTLE, 

509  dt  511  Market  St.,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREGORY'S 

SPRAYING-    PUMP. 


Used  by  Orelinrilists  for  Npra.riiie  Fruit 
Trees  with  INNECT  KXTKBMIJtrAXIKU 
I.Ktl'inN.  Adopted  anil  recommended  Ijy  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  This  Pump  has  been  Kotten  up 
expressly  for  the  purpose  noted.  The  working  parts 
are  constructed  entirely  of  brass  and  rubber,  and  not 
affected  by  the  corrosive  solutions  used  in  them .  The 
sale  of  over  '200  of  these  Pumps  during  the  past  few 
months  is  strong  testimony  as  to  their  merit.  A  full 
line  <jf  Hose  expressly  made  for  Winemakers  and 
Brewers.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO., 

2  and  1  California  St.,         San  Francisco,  Cal 


o . 


'  ■     -trC  ■ 


QUICK   TIME   AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  AU-Eail  Routes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

■ OK ■ 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNECTING    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAHS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL     EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

THIRD  .  CI.ASS     SI.I:F,PIN«    CARS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 
No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

it^  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's 01iices,iwhere  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


A.  K.  TOWKE.  T,  II.  WOODMAiy, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RJINPDonald  PifEsJ 

Established  1863. 
Oldest  ChaiteiedBanl^ 

(iitli!EiciGBCiiast^__ 

'  Capital  Stoct 

'"4 1,000,000.00. 
Surplus ^   450,000.00. 

,  Resources  a 3,439,81 9.29 

;^San'Erancisco.CaL  Jan.  i,  1885. 

Assets; 

_jank  Premises,  -  •  $150.000. 0€ 
Other  Real  Estate  -  .  iiO,479.99 
liand  Asisoclation,  Gas 

and  «»"•«  S^tocks  .  35,»?4.65 
lioans  and  IHsoouutS,  fS,397,90H.Sl 
Due  from  Banks,  .  -245,057.83 
Honey  ou  hand      •      ■      590,398.31 


—   $3,439,819.29 
Liiabilities; 

Capital,  paid  up,  -  -  «1, 000,000.00 
Surplus  JPund,  -  -  .  450,000.00 
Undivided  Proflts,  -  •  8 0, 8 9 6.0  6 
Due  Depositors-  -  1,818,900.20 
Due  Banks,  -  .  .  .  89,880.94 
Dividends  unpaid,    -       • -        130.00 


$3,439,8 1 9.29 
This  Bank  solicits  the  accounts  of  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  Corporations,  and  Business  Firms 
generally.  B.  U,  9IeDonaid,  Pres. 


WHALE    OIL 


AND  — 


IKON  COMPOUND. 


RECOIWIHENDED  by  DR.  S.  F.  CHAPIHT. 

And  prepared  according  to  his  Bulletin  No. 
2,  by  his  authority,  by 

AMERICAN  OIL   CO., 

I06  Market  St.,  City. 

ALSO 

Whale  Oil,    Whale  OtI  Soap,     and 
Coddlin  Moth  Wa 

Write  for  prices. 


ESBERC,   BACHMA     &  CO. 

IMPOBTEES  OF 
Ctacwlugr,  Smoking:  A  Iieaf     obacco. 

HAVANA  CIGARS  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  CaUfomia  St.   and  122,   124 

&  126  Battery  Street. 

SAN   FKANCISOO. 
And  Nob.  7  &  9  NOKTH  FRONT  ST. .PORTLAND. 


I  3E»   I»  I  nor  <3r. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison 
streets,  at  three  o'clock   p.   m.: 


MARIPOSA 
ALAMEDA   ■ 


-   -  March  2d 
-   March  16th 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES 

For  freight  or  passage,  having  superior  cabin     com 
modations,  apply  to 

JOIIHr  D.  SPRECKGI.S  &  BROS.  Aseuts, 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremont 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  sts.. 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  tor 

YOKOHAMA    and   lIONOKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
1885. 

STEAMER.  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY,  MAKCH  lOlh 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  APRIL  ]6th^ 

ARABIC TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY,JUNE  2d 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  or 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No .  202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN   rien.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD  President. 


■THE    COCOA    CKOP    IS    SHOKT  ! 
Iiook  Out  for  Atlulterations. 

BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will    be  Sure  of  Securing' 
the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Goleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


MAKE  A  NOTE    OF   IT! 

TEAS  and"  COFFEES 


LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


I 


IT     PAYS    TO    BUY      DIREDT, 

Oroeers,  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  and  large 
consumers  of  Teas  [and  Coffees,  will  find  it  to  their 
positive  advantajje  to  Timkc  a  personal  call  on 

H.      HUDDLESTON     &    CO-, 

322  and  324  Frout  St.,  S.  F., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas  and  CofTees,  and  Pro- 
prietors of  Colima  Steam  Coffee  Mills,  and  get  samples  -. 
and  prices  before  buying  anywhere  else.  j 

Cusli  Buyers  Specially  Invited.  - 


TRY 

NEW    PROCESS 

FEESH- TOASTED 
TEA! 

RICHARDS,    HARRIS6n   &   SHERWOOD, 

COR.  SANSOME  &  SACRAMENTO  STS., 
San   Francisco. 


THE    ONLY    VITICULTURAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  Sericulture  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XIII,  NO.  11. 


SAN  PRANOISOO,  MAKCH  13,  1885. 


PEIOE  15  CENTS. 


LEGISLATION. 


The  Duties  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  tlie  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Ml".  Black,  which  unanimously 
passed  the  Assembly  on  February  6th,  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  February  21st,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  that  of  Senator 
Johnson  of  Kiveiside: 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  State  Viticult- 
ural Commissioners  shall,  in  addition  to  its 
.duties  already  prescribed  by  law,  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  within  its  power, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  best  judgment, 
to  advance  the  skill  and  increase  the 
technical  knowledge  of  citizens  of  this 
State  who  are  engaged  in  viticulture  and 
viniculture,  by  providing  practical  instruc- 
tion to  those  requiring  the  same;  also,  to 
assist  producers  in  finding  profitable  mar- 
kets for  their  products  by  extending  com- 
mercial and  popular  knowledge  of  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  by  means  of  public  addresses, 
circulars,  printed  documents,  and  personal 
efi'orts  of  duly  authorized  representatives 
and  lecturers  of  the  said  Board;  and  also 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
by  distributing  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion and  scientific  instruction  concerning 
the  rational  uses,  and  the  dangers  of  abuses 
of  fermented  and  alcoholic  drinks,as  well  as 
the  methods  of  detecting  and  "avoiding 
adulterations  and  spurious  compounds. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  duties  now 
imposed  by  law  upon  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  said  Board,  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
on  demand  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  University,  to  deliver  lectures  on 
practical  viticulture  and  vinification  to  the 
students  of  that  institution,  provided  that 
such  demand  does  not  conflict  with  other 
duties  required  of  him  by  the  said  Com- 
missioners; and,  also,  to  visit  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability  the  vineyards  of  the  State, 
and  to  impart  to  those  demanding  the 
same,  practical  information  concerning 
culture,  pruning,  grafting,  and  other  occu- 
pations of  vine  growers,  including  also  the 
methods  of  preparing,  manufacturing,  and 
marketing  their  products;  and,  also,  to  pre- 
pare statements  of  the  condition,  quantity, 
quality,  and  variety  of  successive  vintages, 
which  he  shall  make  public  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Board  shall  direct,  for  the  pro- 


motion of  commerce  and  to  enable  con- 
sumers throughout  the  United  States  to 
acquire  such  information  as  may  lead  to 
the  advantage  of  producers;  and,  also,  to 
prepare  for  publication  a  treatise  on  the 
rational  uses  and  the  dangers  of  abuses  of 
fermented  and  alcoholic  drinks,  for  distri- 
bution throughout  the  State,  and  for  such 
use  in  the  public  schools  as  the  State  Board 
of  Education  may  direct;  and  he  shall  also 
furnish  annual  statements  of  merchantable 
products  of  viticulture  in  this  State  to  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  X).  C, 
with  the  request  that  the  same  be  forward- 
ed, to  the  consular  offices  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world,  to  be  used  for 
the  advancement  of  commerce;  and  for 
these  services,  in  addition  to  those  already 
required  of  him,  and  for  all  actual  and  ne- 
cessary traveling  expenses  connected  there- 
with, the  said  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners  shall  fix,  determine,  and 
allow  such  additional  reasonable  compensa- 
tion as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties 
to  be  performed  may  require;  provided, 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  Board  allow  any 
expenditures  or  incur  any  liabilities  in  ex- 
cess of  the  annual  appropriation  for  its 
support;  and,  provided,  that  all  claims  un- 
der this  and  other  Acts  shall  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  State  Board  of  Examin- 


TlUciiIlnral     Industries. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  relating  to  viticultural  in. 
dustries  that  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  and  has  been  forwarded  to 
Congress  : 

Whereas,  Under  the  fostering  legislation 
of  this  State,  and  the  wise  and  effective 
execution  of  its  laws,  viticultural  industries 
have  rapidly  advanced,  both  as  to  extent  of 
vineyards  and  the  number  of  our  citizens 
engaged  therein,  enlarging  productions 
which  come  within  the  operation  of  laws 
of  our  National  Government,  and  causing 
thereby  popular  demands,  in  the  interest 
both  of  consumers  and  producers,  for  fur- 
ther action  on  the  part  of  Congress;  and 
whereas,  the  Board  of  Viticultural  Com- 
missioners, acting  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  has  adopted  resolutions  as  follows, 
viz. : 

First — Asking  for  the  enactment  of  a 
general  law  of  Congress  to  compel  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  genuine  or  imita- 
tion wines  or  brandies,  whether  of  domestic 


or  foreign  production,  to  set  forth  on  all 
packages  and  on  all  labels  for  bottles,  the 
true  names  of  the  makers  or  compounders, 
together  with  the  statement  of  ingredients 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  same, 
and  providing  for  stringent  penalties  for 
any  infraction  of  such  law,  including  con- 
fiscation of  products  and  heavy  fines. 

Second — Declaring  that  the  vine  interests 
of  this  State  would  be  injured  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax  on  spirits  made  from 
wine  or  other  materials,  and  urging  oppo- 
sition in  Congress  to  the  pending  bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  tax  on  fruit  brandy. 

Third — That  our  best  interests  would  not 
be  favored  by  any  material  reduction  in  the 
taxation  of  spirits,  except  as  hereinafter 
stated. 

Fourth — That  the  internal  revenue  tax 
on  spirits  of  all  kinds  should  be  based  on 
consumption  and  not  on  production;  but 
that,  if  any  limit  be  placed  to  the  bonding 
period,  it  should  be  so  extended  as  to  give 
ample  time  for  producers  to  seek  custom- 
ers after  their  goo^s  are  properly  matured, 
which  term  should  recognize  five  years,  at 
least,  as  necessary  for  maturing  good  spir- 
its, and  three  years  as  reasonable  time  to 
dispose  of  the  same,  or  eight  years  as  the 
least  limit  of  the  privilege  of  bonding;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
protect  consumers  against  the  unwholesome 
effects  of  new  spirits,  and  encourage  their 
proper  maturity,  by  granting  a  rebate  of  at 
least  ten  per  cent  on  the  tax  for  each  year, 
not  exceeding  five,  that  spirits  remain  in 
bond;  and  that  further  facilities  be  granted 
for  refilling  packages  in  bond,  or  changing 
the  size  of  the  same,  under  distillers' 
stamps. 

Fifth — That  the  duty  on  fermented  liq- 
uids be  rated  according  to  alcoholic  strength 
so  that  spirit  used  in  foreign  countries  to 
fortify  wines  shall  not  be  admitted  free  of 
tax,  while  our  producers  may  be  taxed  on 
spirits  ns3d  for  similar  purposes;  that  pure 
grape  spirits  should  be  permitted  to  be  used 
by  our  wine  makers  in  fortifying  sweet 
wines,  to  preserve  them,  without  tax,  this 
privilege  not  to  be  extended  to  the  use  of 
other  spirits,  and  wines  so  fortified  not  to 
exceed  twenty-two  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Sixth — That,  for  the   better  education  of 

the    people    interested  in  viticulture   and 

horticulture,  and  for    the    protection   and 

improvement  of   their  industries,  ten   per 

I  cent  of  all  moneys  collected  by  the  General 

I  Government  from  taxation  on   fruit  spirits 


made  in  the  United  States  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  several  States  in  which  such 
spirits  are  produced,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  produced  therein;  provided,  that 
the  Legislatures  of  such  States  shall  by 
law  appropriate  the  funds  so  received  for 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  viticult- 
ural and  horticultural  industries  in  propor- 
tion as  the  spirits  taxed  are  derived  from 
the  products  of  viticulture  or  horticulture; 
and  whereas,  the  aforesaid  resolutions  are 
approved  by  this  Legislature,  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Assembly  concurring.  That 
our  Senators  in  Congress  be  and  are  here- 
by instructed  and  our  Kepresentatives  are 
requested  to  urge  the  passage  of  all  neces- 
sary legislation  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  the  preamble  hereto,  and 
that  they  take  such  steps  as  may  lead  also 
to  the  thorough  and  public  investigation, 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue 
and  his  deputies,  and  by  the  Collectors  of 
customs  duties,  of  all  spurious,  adulterated, 
imitated,  and  sophisticated  wines  and 
brandies  that  injuriously  compete  in  the 
markets  of  this  country  with  the  pure  pro- 
ducts of  viticulture,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
tection of  legitimate  industry  from  ruinous 
competition,  and  consumers  from  imposi- 
tion and  fraud;  and. 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives should  inquire  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  existing  laws  in  relation  to  spurious  and 
imitated  wines  and  liquors,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, secure  such  amendments  to  the  same 
as  our  industries  may  require;  and. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor be  requested  to  forward  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Kepresentatives  of  this  State  in  Con- 
gress. 


Tlie  Tariff  on  Raisins. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Concur- 
curent  Kesolution,  relating  to  the  tariff  on 
raisins,  that  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  and  has  been  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress : 

Wheeeas,  The  markets  for  the  raisin 
products  of  this  State  are  subjected  to  sud- 
den and  dangerous  fluctuations  of  prices, 
owing  to  the  irregular  production  of  foreign 
countries  and  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
goods,  which  may  often  force  importations 
to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost;  and  whereas, 
imported  raisins  are  produced  by  cheap 
labor    and    capital  ;    and     whereas,    the 
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raisin  prodnoera  of  this  State  are 
capable  of  extending  their  industry  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the 
country  for  home  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion, and  are  now  suffering  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  their  products;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Senate  concurring.  That 
our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed  and 
our  Representatives  requested  to  urge  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  fix  the  tariff  on 
raisins  and  dried  grapes  at  five  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  Sultanas  and  currants  at 
three  cents  per  pound. 


AN  ACTto  provide  for  analyzing  the  {min- 
erals), mineral  waters,  and  other  liquids, 
and  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  of  foods  and  drugs,  to 
prex>ent  the  adulteiation  of  the  same. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  shall  appoint  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  State  University  of  California 
of  sufficient  competence,  knowledge,  skill 
and  experience  as  State  Analyst,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  analyze  all  articles  of 
■  food,  drugs,  medicines,  medicinal  plants, 
[minerals,  and]  mineral  waters,  and  other 
liquids  or  solids  which  shall  be  manufas- 
tured,  sold,  or  used  within  this  State,  when 
submitted  to  him,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Sec.  2  The  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Vital  Statistics  or  medical  oficers  of  health 
of  any  city,  town,  or  of  any  city  and  coun- 
ty, or  county,  may,  at  the  cost  of  their  re- 
spective boards  or  corporations,  purchase  a 
sample  of  any  food,  drugs,  medicines, 
medicinal  plants,  mineral  waters,  or  other 
liquids  offered  for  sale  in  any  town,  village, 
or  city  in  this  State,  and  submit  the  same 
to  the  State  Analyst,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
Tided;  and  said  Analyst  shall,  upon  re- 
ceiving such  article  duly  submitted  to  him, 
forthwith  analyze  the  same,  and  give  a  cer- 
tified certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  submitting  the  same, 
wherein  he  shall  fully  specify  the  result  ot 
the  analysis  ;  and  the  certificate  of  the 
State  Analyst  shall  be  held  in  all  the 
Courts  of  this  State  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  properties  of  the  articles  analyzed 
by  him. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  person  desiring  an  analysis 
of  any  food,  drug,  medicine,  medicinal 
plant,  soil,  mineral  water,  or  other  liquid, 
shall  submit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  together  with  a 
written  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  procured  the  article  to  be 
analyzed,  which  statement  must,  if  required 
by  him,  be  verified  by  oath,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  transmit  the  same  to 
the  State  Analyst,  the  expenses  thereof  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  said  Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Analyst  shall  report 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health  the  number  of 
all  the  articles  analyzed,  and  shall  specify 
the  results  thereof  to  said  Board  annually, 
with  full  statement  of  all  the  articles  anal- 
yzed, and  by  whom  submitted. 

Sbc.  5.  The  State  Board  of  Health  may 
submit  to  the  State  Analyst  any  samples  of 
food,  drugs,  medicines,  medicinal  plants, 
mineral  waters,  or  other  liquids,  for  analy- 
sis as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Mineralogist  of  the  State  of  California  to 
submit  to  the  State  Analyst  any  minerals  of 
which  he  desires  an   analysis.to  be  made, 


provided  that  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be 
defrayed  by  the  Mineralogical  Bureau. 

Sec.  7 .  The  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners  shall  have  the  same  privi- 
leges as  are  provided  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health  under  this  Act,  with  respect  to 
samples  of  wines  and  grape  spirits,  and  of 
all  liquids  and  compounds  in  imitation 
thereof;  and  any  person  or  persons  desiring 
analysis  of  such  products,  shall  submit  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  said  Board  of 
State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  and  the 
same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Anal- 
yst in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section 
three  of  this  Act.  The  analysis  shall  be 
made  and  the  certificates  of  the  State  Anal- 
yst shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  said  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Com- 
missioners, and  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  provided  for  in  section  two  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  analyses  made  for 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 


A    WHITE    Winre    VARIETY. 


One  variety  for  white  wine,  and  that  a 
high  class  one,  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  last  few  years.  This  is 
Traminer.  It  is  grown  in  several  vineyards 
in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  and  I  have 
seen  wines  of  the  vintages  of  1876  and  '77 
of  that  grape.  Thus  some  of  the  pioneer 
grape-growers  must  have  brought  the  plant 
over;  probably  from  the  banks  of  the  Khine, 
and  he  will  have  a  good  recollection  of 
what  is  grown  there  on  that  good  vinfe. 
The  wines  I  spoke  of  were  of  a  somewhat 
full  body  and  of  expressive  bouquet  and  I 
found  the  California  Traminer  of  merit 
and  great  usefulness  in  the  cellar.  Has 
the  neglect  of  the  variety  in  recent  planting 
been  intentional  because  of  some  unfavor- 
able experience  with  it,  or  has  it  been  sim- 
ply lost  sight  of  as  one  of  the  adoptions  in 
our  State,  I  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  evident 
that  Traminer  wine  is  a  word  not  often 
heard  in  viticultural  circles  in  California. 
A  sample  of  a  St.  Helena  Traminer  of  1883 
shown  me  called  my  attention  to  the  va- 
riety, and  my  advice  to  the  owner  of  the 
vines  that  furnished  tjjat  sample  was,  to 
increase  his  stock  of  Traminer  vines,  as  a 
wine  of  quality  as  his  sample  has  full  rea- 
son to  be  grown.  My  former  impressions 
were  that  with  the  spicyness  of  the  flavor 
which,  after  maturing  for  a  lew  years,  be- 
came an  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  taste 
or  an  agglutination  of  both  taste  and  bou- 
quet, a  somewhat  heavy  unity,  but  of  ex- 
treme usefulness  to  impart  quality  to  a 
neutral,  clean-tasting  wine  in  which  the 
proper  proportion  of  Traminer  be  added. 
The  1883  wine  I  saw  now  seems  to  be  a 
delicate,  neat  and  fragrant  wine.  Having 
a  reputation  not  far  below  that  of  Kiesling 
in  Germany,  there  seems  to  be  cause  for 
admission  in  our  vineyards  of  Traminer. 
Information  I  sought  in  Babo's  Weinbau- 
handbook  part  I.  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
transcribe  here  and  also  Goethe's  remarks 
in  his  Ampelography: 

Synonims.  —  Marzimmer,  Dreipfennig- 
holz,  Frentsch,  Kothlauser,  Tokayer,  red 
Clevner,  Roth  wiener,  Rothedel,  Rothkla- 
ber,  Rothfranke,  Kleinbraun,  Fleischwein- 
er  Christkindtraube,  red  Nuremberger  in 
Germany,  Gentil  Duret  rouge,  Rothliohter, 
Gris  rouge.  Noble  rose,  Naturd  rose,  Auver- 
nas  rouge  clair,  Formcntin  rouge,  Savagnin 
rose  in  France,  Mala  Dinka  in  lUyria, 
Rasa  in  M'allachia,  Lybora  and  Pinet  Cer- 
vera,  in  Bohemia,  Tramini  piros  in  Hun- 
gary. Of  all  these  names,  that  of  Rouge 
Clair  may  be  the  best  designing  one,  for  it 


is  not  a  red  grape,  properly  speaking.  The 
appellation  Gewurz  or  spicy  Traminer,  held 
sometimes  to  be  a  sub-variety,  may  be  as 
expressive.  Of  a  white  Traminer  Tyrol 
boasts,  which  is  considered  a  slight  degen- 
eration. Goethe  cites  several  cases  of  va- 
riation of  the  vine  from  soil  or  climatic  in- 
fluences. The  most  accepted  propagation 
of  Traminer  has  taken  place  in  the  Bava- 
rian Palatinate,  where  mixed  with  Riesling 
the  Traminer  grape  furnishes  the  well- 
known  wines  of  Forster,  Deidesheim,  Ru- 
pertsberg,  Durkheim  and  Wachenheim.  A 
heavy  soil  iu  middling  positions,  manuring 
where  necessary,  and  long  pruning  are 
requisites  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Trami- 
ner vine.  The  skin  of  the  grape  is  thick 
and  these  can  remain  long  on  the  vine 
without  deteriorating.  Red  and  white  Tra- 
miner juice  is  absolutely  the  same.  To 
avoid  a  pink  tint  in  the  juice  the  grapes  of 
the  red  variety  have  to  be  pressed  rapidly, 
wherefore  the  white  kind  would  be  prefer- 
able, in  order  to  extract  the  odoriferous 
matter  from  the  skins  by  a  moderate  con- 
tact of  the  juice  with  the  skins.  The  clear 
or  light  red  coloring  of  over- ripe  Traminer 
is  its  characteristic  sign — otherwise  it  is  a 
white  grape.  On  the  Main,  Moselle,  Nape 
and  Neokar  river  banks  Traminer  is  more 
propagated  than  on  the  Rhine. 

The  grapes  are  small  and  so  are  the 
berries.  From  20  to  26  per  cent  of  sugar 
with  five  down  to  three  and  two  per  cent  of 
free  acids  well  ripened  grapes  contain.  It 
is  one  of  the  early  maturing  varieties,  re- 
sists moist  and  hot  air,  does  not  enjoy  a 
full  development  in  very  dry  climates  and 
does  no't  yield  so  abundantly  in  the  latter. 
On  foothills  rather  than  iu  very  dry  loca- 
tions is  the  place  for  Traminer.  In  moist, 
sandy  soil  it  grows  best,  otherwise  deep 
fertile  soil  is  congenial  to  that  vine. 

The  productive  capability  by  long  prun- 
ing of  the  Traminer  is  a  great  one,  and  it 
is  not  liable  to  coulure. 

Traminer  wine  has  a  strong  Characteristic 
flavor  and  taste,  the  impression  on  the 
palate  lasts  for  minutes  after  imbibing  it, 
justifying  the  appellation  of  spicy  Trami- 
ner. Its  bouquet  ranks  directly  after  Ries- 
ling. Baron  Babo  concludes  his  remarks 
thus:  This  vine  deserves  large  propagation, 
for  it  fulfills  all  requirements  from  a  good 
variety,  early  maturity,  productiveness  and 
good  wine . 

Messrs.  Gundlach  &  Co.  have  Traminer 
wine  on  their  list.  The  senior  of  that  firm 
whose  experience  is  a  long  one  in  California 
and  whose  judgment  is  authoritative,  is 
sure  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  wine  he 
produces  in  his  Sonoma  vineyard — if  not 
he  would  not  continue  the  growing  of  it. 
If  Mr.  Gundlach's  recommendation  is  grant- 
ed for  this  variety,  then  his  example  may 
with  safety  be  followed.     F.  Pohndobfp. 


A   TRIP   TO    HAWAII 


A  German  enterprise  is  the  purchase  of  a 
large  area  of  planted  vineyards  near  Smyr- 
na and  the  erection  of  large  cellars  there. 
For  the  last  25  years  cargoes  of  wines, 
chiefly  sweet  wines  from  the  grand  type  of 
the  Muscatel  grape,  left  Smyrna  for  ports 
of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  being 
both  cheap  and  of  excellent  quality,  im- 
proving wonderfully  by  age,  and  that  trade 
increasing  constantly,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  buyers  in  the  North  of 
Germany  thought  of  becoming  sellers  and 
producers  at  the  site  of  production. 


The  unseasonable  approach  of  Spring 
has  caused  grape-growers  to  fear  the  future . 
In  some  sections  budding  has  commenced, 
which,  if  followed  by  heavy  rains  and  frost, 
will  be  injurious  to  the  crops. 


just  published  i 
t  of  the  Oceanic  ' 


I 


Is  the  title  of  a  little  work 
by  the  passenger  department 
Steamship  Company.  The  author  is  Chas. 
Warren  Stoddard  who  draws  "the  poetic 
side  of  Hawaiian  life  "  in  that  dreamy  de- 
scriptive style  peculiar  to  himself,  and  for 
which  he  has  gained  such  a  reputation. 
The  trip  commences  with  a  start  on  the 
voyage  from  San  Francisco  on  the  splendid 
steamer  Mariposa,  which  the  author,  over- 
come with  "  delicious  languor,"  describes 
as  a  "  floating  casino  drifting  toward  Para- 
dise on  an  even  keel."  From  the  sublime 
he  rambles  to  the  prosaic  "flat-headed 
gouies, "  then  combines  the  dual  style  in 
announcing  the  "  piping  of  their  qxierulous 
note  as  they  tugged  at  something  edible." 
The  arrival  at  Honolulu,  the  city  and  its 
charming  suburbs,  native  flowers  and  plants, 
the  hotel  which  offers  all  American  delica- 
cies on  its  daily  bill  of  fare,  bathing  in  the 
surf  at  Waikiki,  the  native  dance  Hula- 
Hula,  native  food  and  habits,  the  islands  of 
Maui  and  Hawaii,  and  a  trip  to  the  won- 
derful, ever-active  volcano  of  Kilauea,  form- 
the  main  features  which  are  so  described  as 
to  give  every  stranger  to  the  tropical  isles 
a  longing  to  visit  scenes  that  are  so  different 
from  anything  American,  yet  so  close  to 
our  shores  and  accessible  with  such  com- 
fort, speed  and  trifling  cost.  The  slight 
di.^comtorts,  experienced  by  the  author  in 
his  ride  from  Hilo  to  the  crater  of  Eilauea, 
can  be  obviated  by  the  visitor  taking  the 
route  through  the  district  of  Kau.  The 
time  occupied  is  shorter,  the  road  and 
travel  less  irksome,  monotonous  or  fatiguing 
and  the  accommodation  en  route  is  superior, 
The  brochure  is  handsomely  illustratedi' 
with  a  map  of  the  islands,  engravings  and  : 
photo  -  lithographs  representing  the  main  i 
points  of  interest,  scenery  and  public 
buildings;  exquisitely  tinted  views  in  shades  i 
peculiar  to  the  tropics,  of  the  Oceanic  Com- 
pany's steamers,  the  volcano,  and  Diamond 
Head,  near  Honolulu,  are  faithfully  depict- 
ed on  the  covers.  The  whole  is  one  of  the 
best  productions  of  the  Schmidt  Label  and 
Lithographing  Company's  press  from  which 
it  has  been  issued.  Copies  will  be  supplied 
gratuitously  upon  application  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Davenport,  the  General  Passenger  Agent 
of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  327 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Messrs. 
John  D.  Sjireckels  &  Bros,  are  to  be  com- 
plimented, not  only  upon  the  originality  of 
their  idea,  or  with  being  the  owners  of  the 
finest  steamers  that  enter  the  Golden  Gate, 
but  also  upon  being  the  publishers  of  the 
most  handsome  and  complete  descriptive 
little  volbme  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  that 
has  ever  been  issued.  We  hope  they  will' 
meet  with  the  due  reward  they  deserve. 
Anybody  visiting  the  Islands  for  a  few 
weeks  will  return  to  San  Francisco  pleased 
with  the  attention  he  receives  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  wharf  until  his  return, 
favorably  impressed  with  the  people  that 
he  meets,  and  surprised  at  the  existence  of 
many  things  of  which  he  was  hitherto  igno- 
rant. 


Mr.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  has  apai- 
rently  settled  one  important  entomological 
fact,  and  that  is  in  his  reference  to  the 
cockroaches  at  the  Half-way  House  to  the 
Volcano.  Our  experience  was  somewhat 
similar  to  Mr.  Stoddard's  as  to  the  size  of 
the  insects,  but  from  the  punctures  in  the 
skin  and  the  weakness  resulting  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  from  loss  of  blood,  we  had 
hitherto  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  ver- 
min were  fleas. 


March  13,  1885 


SAK   I^KA^'CISCO   MEKCHANT. 
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JSKPOBT    OF     THE      VITICUtTUIlAI, 
CONVEWTIOSi. 


Editor  Merchant  :  —  The  manuscript 
of  the  phonographic  report  of  the  last 
State  Viticultural  Convention  will  be  ready 
for  use  very  soon.  Such  reports  hereto- 
fore have  contained  so  many  errors  in  the 
names  of|vines  and  in  technical  expressions, 
that  our  Commission  has  been  unwilling  to 
give  them  out  again  for  publication  until 
after  they  have  been  thoroughly  revised. 
It  requires  for  this  work  some  one  who  has 
listened  to  all  the  proceedings,  and  who  is 
familiar  with  all  the  subject  matter.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  go  through  so  much 
material  as  promptly  as  was  expected, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  work.  I  see 
no  good  reason  *hy  you  should  not  print 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Wine  Ex- 
hibits in  advance  of  the  discussions  and 
lectures.  If  you  desire  to  do  so,  it  is  at 
your  service.     Yours  respectfully 

Chas.  a.  Wktmobe, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 

March  7,  1885. 


VAIilFORNIA.    MINE   SHIPMENTS. 


Are  Callfornlcas   Resistant? 


Editor  Merchant:  In  your  last  issue, 
under  the  heading  "Are  Calif ornicas  Kesis- 
tant  ?  ''  Mr.  Portal  is  quoted  to  have  said, 
"  that  they  were.  Professor  Husmann  be- 
lieved at  the  time  he  made  the  statement 
that  they  were  not,  but  he  had  since  been 
convinced  that  they  were." 

I  wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Portal  haJno 
authority  from  me  to  say  that  I  had  changed 
•  my  views  in  regard  to  the  Californica. 
They  are  still  the  same  as  stated  in  the 
Merchant  last  Winter,  and  I  allow  no  one 
to  misrepresent  them,  whether  erroneous  or 
correct.  I  have  then  and  there  given  my 
views  fully,  and  also  my  reasons  why  I 
would  not  plant  them,  as  long  as  I  can  ob- 
tain Kiparia,  Kupestris  or  Aestivalis.  When 
I  become  convinced,  and  change  my  views, 
no  one  will  be  more  ready  to  say  so  than 
myself,  but  Mr.  Portal  and  any  one  else 
will  oblige  me  by  not  stating  for  me  what  I 
cannot  endorse,  nor  for  which  he  has  the 
slightest  authority  from  mo. 

George  Husmann. 

Talcoa  Vineyards,  Kapa,  March  5,  1885. 


The  Merchant  gives  to-day  the  ship- 
ments of  California  wines  by  sea,  for  the 
mouth  of  February,  1885.  A  comparison 
with  similar  shipments  for  the  previous 
month  shows  a  decrease  by  the  Panama 
steamers  of  49,709  gallons  valued  at  $31,- 
932.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  January  three  steamers  left  this  port  for 
the  Panama  route,  whereas  in  February 
but  two  sailed.  The  shipments  by  other 
routes,  however,  show  a  gain  of  1270  gal- 
lons valued  at  $334,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  in  the  amount  exported  to  Hono- 
lulu alone.  This  is  gratifying  proof  that 
our  efforts  to  extend  the  trade  in  this  direc- 
tion are  being  appreciated,  and  we  know 
that  arrangements  are  now  in  progress,  by 
one  of  the  largest  wine-cellars  in  the  State, 
for  direct  shipments  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  the  Islands.  The  following  are  the  ship- 
ments for  the  month: 

BT  SEA,  rEBBUABT  1885. 

To—                                      Gallons.  Value. 

Honolulu 1.881  81,450 

Mexico .' 1,724  3,571 

Victoria.  B.  C 1,123  1,111 

Mazatlan 074  836 

China '..  346  225 

New  York 331  238 

Taliiti 237  a61 

Vladivistock 175  200 

Todos  Santos 170  188 

Liverpool 44  44 

Japan 5  5 

7,010  »6,129 

By  Panama  line  of  steamers.  .103,623  59,872 

Total 110,633  866,001 

The  shipments  for  January  1885  were,  by 
Panama  steamers  153,332  gallons,  valued 
at  $91,804;  by  other  routes,  5,740  gallons, 
valued  at  $5,795. 


IS    PAEESTISfE. 


Palestine  is  becoming  anew  a  wine-pro- 
ducing country.  Hebrew  settlers  re-popu- 
lating that  classic  land,  necessarily  bestir 
themselves  to  produce  the  beverage  which 
for  thousands  of  years  has  been  their  na- 
tional drink.  Following  ancient  methods 
in  their  manufacture  of  wines,  still  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  Jews  are  not  successful 
in  the  Orient  in  making  wine,  quite  the  re- 
verse. One  of  their  tenets  is  to  drink  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape  and  it  is  said  that  a 
Rabbi's  certificate  of  the  purity  of  their 
wine  is  a  condition  of  trade.  From 
a  point  of  view  of  cosmopolitan 
progress  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  movement,  in  countries  where  grape- 
growing  is  so  ancient  and  has  suffer- 
ed checks  only  by  Mohammedan  tyranny, 
is  a  healthful  sign  of  the  times  in  the  teeth 
ot  American  prohibitionists,  who  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  succeed  in  their  emulation 
of  Mohammed's  fanatics,  in  this  land  of 
liberty,  to  crush  grape-growing.  There  is 
the  example  of  the  sober  Hebrews  who 
have  been  moral  and  temperate,  but  con- 
sumers of  wine  since  old  Noah's  times, 
which  should  teach  those  ranting,  deluded 
dy  speptics,  the  prohibitionists,  that  wine  is 
t  he  friend  of  peopls  who  know  the  rules  of 
life  and  follow  them  rationally. 


SAVTERNE    WIKES. 


In  1859  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of 
1847  Chateau  d'Yquem  were  sold  at  about 
$4000.  The  value  of  the  vineyards  pro- 
ducing these  extraordinary  wines  are  extra- 
ordinary in  proportion . 

The  two  varieties  Semillon  and  Sauvig- 
non  aud  the  additional  Muscadelle  are  as 
a  rule  the  only  varieties  grown  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Sauterne  wines,  but  in  the 
vineyards  of  less  degree  the  .Enrageat 
(folle  blanche)  yielding  middling  quality 
but  rich  crops,  is  the  fourth. 

Cleanliness  and  extreme  exactness  in  all 
operations  of  vintage  and  vinification  are 
the  means  of  success  in  that  fortunate  dis- 
trict. 


BEEXDIKU    WIHTES. 


A    UREAT    CRITIC. 


The  Sauterne  wines  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  district  of  that  name,  situ- 
ated to  the  South  of  Bordeaux  aud  con- 
taining the  localities  of  Sauternes,  Bonmes, 
Preignac,  Barsac  aud  Fargues.  The  vine- 
yards that  yield  the  white  wines  in  that  re- 
gion differ  from  those  in  the  Medoc  chiefly 
by  having  the  rows  of  vines  at  distances 
of  5  to  6  1-5  feet,  the  interval  between 
vines  being  about  2  J/3  feet  and  the  vines 
being  tied-  to  stakes  7%  feet  high  or  to 
wires  stretched  at  that  height.  The  trunk 
branches  oft'  in  two  parts  at  a  height  of 
about  1  foot  7  inches.  Pruning  takes  place 
late  in  the  Autumn  down  to  2  or  3  buds. 

The  grapes  of  the  varieties  that  furnish 
the  Sauterne  wines,  viz:  Semillon  and  white 
Sauvignon,  are  gathered  very  ripe,  in  fact 
five  or  six  times  the  gatherers  repeat  the 
operation,  taking  none  but  the  ripest  grapes, 
cutting  them  with  sharp  scissors.  The 
effect  of  this  care  is  an  extraordinary  one 
as  to  quality  and  value  of  the  wine  made 
from  these  grapes. 

The  classification  of  Sauternes  are :  Grand 
vin  Chateau  Yquem,  Sauternes. 

FIRST   CLASS. 
Variety.  Locality. 

Chateau  Latour  Blanche Bommes 

Chateau  Peragney Bommes 

Chateau  Signeau Bomiries 

Chateau  Suduirant Preignac 

Chateau  Coutet Barsac 

Chateau  Climens,  Haul  Bayle Sauternes 

Haut  Rabaut Bommes 

Rieussec Fargues 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Chateau  Myrat  and  Doiey Barsac 

Chateau  Peyotte , Bommes 

Chateau  andCru  d'Arche Sauternes 

Then  Chateau  Filhot,  Myrat  Brousted,Cail- 
lou,  Suan,  Malle  Homer,  des  Roches,  R. 
Lafon,  and  Lamothe, 


The  highest  class  of  blending  wines 
which  French  commerce  has  to  find  in 
Southern  European  countries,  since  her 
own  vineyards  leave  a  deficit  for  the  needs 
of  consumption,  is  said  to  be  produced  on 
the  Greek  island  of  Santa  Maura.  Unfor- 
tunately the  production  is  limited  by  the 
small  area  of  the  island.  Dalmatia,  Portu- 
gal, certain  growths  of  Spain  (from  Mataro 
and  Carignane  grapes  chiefly)  then  Sicily 
and  Neapolitan  districts  supply  first  and 
second  grades  of  deep  tinted  wines  for 
blending,  as  the  Midi  of  France  and  the  re- 
gions to  the  North  of  Bordeaux,  where 
wines  of  grand  color  from  appropriate  va- 
rieties are  the  specialty,  cannot  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  wines.  Al- 
giers will  come  to  the  rescue  with  wines  of 
that  nature,  although  thus  far  hardly  any 
first  grade  ones  have  been  produced,  the 
planting  of  varieties  for  them  being  too  re- 
cent. Common  wines  of  good  color  seem 
to  abound  and  these  will  be  a  surplus 
which  France  will  not  take  or  only  at  very 
low  prices.  The  countries  which  have  seen 
their  cellars  readily  emptied  by  the  French 
in  the  last  few  years,  Italy  and  Spain,  are 
amply  providing  by  copious  planting  for 
future  large  supplies.  Italy  had  a  half 
crop  only  last  vintage.  Spain  could  not 
complain,  for  her  crop  was  nearly  600,000,- 
000  gallons  (not  60,000,000  gallons  as  is 
persistently  reported  in  American  papers, 
which  at  the  same  time  state  that  Spain 
sold  last  year  some  150.000,000  gallons  to 
France.)  Calif ornia  may  have  to  speculate 
upon  sending  a  surplus  to  France  in  future 
years,  unless  our  ultra  temperance  people 
become  converted  and  help  us  on  in  our  in- 
dustry. 


Illustrious  Frank  Pixley,  in  the  Argonaut 
of  the  7th  inst.,  while  blaming  the  Berkeley 
students  for  drinking  beer  perhaps  in  the 
wrong  place  and  as  a  manifestation  which 
might  have  better  been  left  unmanifested, 
cannot  avoid  giving  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege a  hit,  stating  that  in  the  University 
cellar  very  bad  wine  was  manufactured. 
Now,  a  few  years  ago  the  ArgonauVs  editor 
was  gushing  over  his  ability  to  distinguish  a 
certain  brand  of  California  Port  and  cele- 
brated the  recollection  of  some  California 
wine  he  had  drunk  in  his  trip  East .  After 
that  of  course  he  expressed  sympathies  to 
Dr.  McDonald's  goose-wine  proclivities, 
until  now  he  has — Heaven  knows  how — 
found  out  that  the  tests  of  grape  varieties, 
certainly  at  very  little  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers, are  equal  to  manufacturing  bad 
wine.  Sastre,  a  tu  aguja — ask  better  peo- 
ple than  yourself  what  the  viticultural  work 
was  like,  dear  Mr.  Pixley.  The  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  whole  University,  is  an 
institution  to  further  California  agriculture 
and  industries,  and  old  fogies  who  seem 
afraid  of  anything  stronger  than  water  had 
better  appreciate  what  is  worth  praise  rath- 
er than  abuse  without  reason. 


Algiers  is  gaining  in  population  and 
wealth  since  the  blessing  ot  cultivation  of 
the  grape  is  covering  the  sun-kissed  sands 
with  verdure.  A  large  country  formerly  nour- 
ishing an  indolent  roving  race  in  a  poor 
way,  is  becoming  a  paradise  by  grape-grow- 
ing, and  what  for  many  years  has  been  a 
colony,  that  cost  France  annually  a  vast 
sum,  is  now  and  will  be  increasingly  a  com- 
paratively rich  country.  It  is  the  vine  that 
will  gradually  render  unnecessary  a  costly 
military  subjection;  it  is  the  grape-growers' 
work  that  will  unite  by  pleasant  ties  to  the 
mother  country  a  colony  that  formerly 
caused  constant  anxiety  to  the  nation  that 
rules  Algiers. 


HOPS. 

Hops  have  been  cultivated  in  the  little 
island  of  Tasmania  for  many  years,  and 
the  quality  of  last  year's  crop  was  unex- 
ceptionable, and  the  average  yield  nearly  a 
ton  to  the  acre.  The  Colonial  market  being 
overstocked  the  growers  formed  a  syndicate 
for  direct  exportation  to  England,  hoping  to 
secure  a  reasonable  price  for  their  product 
and  be  enabled  to  find  there  a  steady  mar- 
ket. They  further  propose  to  export  direct 
to  different  points  in  India.  The  average 
price  paid  for  picking,  in  Tasmania,  is  five 
cents  a  bushel  and  a  good  picker  earns  two 
dollars  a  day.  As  the  women  and  children, 
who  do  most  of  the  hop  picking  in  England, 
find  more  lucrative  employment  in  the  jam 
factories,  some  of  the  Tasmanian  hop- 
growers  complain  of  scarcity  of  labor  at 
paying  rates.  New  Norfolk,  the  center  of 
the  hop-picking  grounds  of  the  little  colony, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delightful 
spots  on  the  earth,  situated  twenty  miles 
from  Hobart  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
river  Derwent.  The  idea  of  forming  a 
syndicate,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for 
their  produce,  may  be  useful  to  our  hop- 
growers. 


On  his  property,  Los  Dolores  in  Lower 
California,  Mr.  E.  Von  Bbrstel  was  troubled 
with  moths  and  thrip  in  his  plantation  of 
vines.  To  mitigate  the  superabundance  of 
the  insects  he  put  empty  lard-cans  with 
about  two  inches  deep  of  syrup  and  vinegar 
in  the  vineyard  and  took  out  every  morning 
a  solid  mass  of  two  inches  of  thrip  and 
moths. 


Monsieur  Pasteur,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  has  been  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Superior  Commission  of  Phyl- 
loxera, Mr.  Damas,  the  former  President, 
having  died.  The  council  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  members  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr. 
Cheysson,  chief  engineer  of  bridges  and 
roads^nd  Mr.  Jaussan,Tineyard  proprietor. 


The  consumption  of  bananas  in  Cali- 
fornia is  considerable,  as  58,040  bunches  of 
that  tropical  fruit  were  imported  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  year  1884. 
This  would  give  an  average  of  about  one 
bunch  per  annum  to  every  four  persons  in 
San  Francisco. 


To  graft  grape  vines  on  to  wild  stock  is  a 
good  investment,  even  if  there  were  no 
phylloxera,  for,  so  grafted,  they  will  bear 
earlier  and  more  heavily.  Coates  &  Tool 
of  Napa  offer  No.  1  stock  at  very  low 
prices.     See  their  new  advertisement. 
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OUR    NATIVE    WINE     SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PEK  P.  M.  S.  S.  CO.'S  STB.  GRANADA,  FEBKUARY   28,  1885. 


TO    NEW    YORK. 


PACKAOKS  AND  CONTKNTB. 


B  D  &  Co.,  New  York. 


M  L,  New  York 

J  F,  Jr.,  New  York. 


W  M,  Washington 

G.  in  diamond,  New  York. . 
W  W  Goodrich,  New  York  . 

Keinsehl  Meiley,  Peun 

L  F  .M,  New  York 

K&  F,  New  York 


CD,  New  York 

O  R,  in  diamond,  New  York. 

F,  in  diamsnd.  New  York.. . . 


R,  in  diamond.  New  York. . . . 

E  B&  J,  New  York 

S  W  ft  B  Co.,  New  York 

M,  in  diamond.  New  York 

O  F,  New  York 

F  A,  New  York 

H,  in  diamond.  New  York 

J  B,  in  diamond,  New  York.. . 

P  L,  New  York 

L  P,  New  York 

KPCo 


FS,  Cleveland.. 
S,  Philadelphia. 


Rov  0  H  Mertrick,  New  York.. 
AY  Co. .New  York 


T,  in  diamond,  New  York  . 
P,  in  diamond.  New  York  . 

A  F  B,  Philadelphia 


B  Drejtus  &  Co. 


S  Lachman  &  Co 

Arpod  Ilaraszthy  &  Co 
Koliler  &  Van  Bergen. 

Kohler  &  Frohling . .  . 


JGundlaoh&Co.. 


Lachman  &  Jacobi. 


William8,Dlmond  &  Co 
Walter,  Schilling  &  Co 


17*>  barre  8  Wine 

10  half  barrtis  Branny.. . 

*25  barrels  Wine 

18  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  iiraridy 

!y  ca.'.ks  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

'2  lialf  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

120  barrels  Wine  

ii  half  puncheons  Wine.. . 
10  puncheons  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

'2  barrels  Drundy 

7  puncheons  Wine 

n  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

1.50  barrels  Wine 

25  Ijarrels  Wine 

16  barrels  Wine. 

15  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

17  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

10  l>arre]s  Wine. . .- 

25  barrels  Wine 

9  barrels  Wine 

16  half  puncheons  Wine. 

2  barrels  Brandy 

1  half  barrel  Brandy 

6  barrels  Wine 

1^2  barrel  Wine 

29  barrels  Wine 

1  pipe  Wine, .' 

2  barrels  Brandy 

4  half  barrels  Brandy 

4  barrels  Wine 

1 20  barrels  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 

60  barrels  Wine 

10  casks  Wine 

35  barrels  Wine 

32  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  ef  Wine... 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


TO  CKNTRAI^  AMERICA. 


BT,  LaLibertod B  Dreyfus  &  Co 


B  ft  O,  La  Libertad 

R  P,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. . 
J  C,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. . 

R  V,  in  diamond,  Punta  Arenas 

R  V,  Punta  Arenas 

J  HD,  Acajutla 


R  M,  Punta  Arenas 

F  C,  Punta  Arenas  . . . 
G  de  B,  Punta  Arenas. 


J  L,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. . . 

C  H,  La  Libertad 

M  Ruckwardt,  San  J  de  G*mata 
M  B,  Punta  Arenas  


John  T  Wright 

Bingham  &  Pinto 

Eugene  de  Sabla  &  Co. 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co. . 

F  Daneri  &  Co 


Montealegre  ft  Co. . 


Parrott  &  Co  . 


E  L  G  Steele  ft  Co  . . 
Horace  Davis  ft  Co. . 


2  barrels  Wine 

2  cases  Brandy 

2  cases  Whiskey 

18  cases  Whiskey 

4  cases  Wine ., 

1  keg  Whiskey ! 

1  keg  Wine 

5  kee:8  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

40  kegs  Wine 

.5  kegs  Brandy 

10  kegs  Whiskey 

125  cases  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

6  cases  Wine 

3  casks  Wine 

10  quarter  casks  Wine. 

lo  kegs  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Brandy,  2  cases. . . . 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  20  cases . 


TO    MEXICO. 


R  G,  Acapulco . . 
M  M,  Mazatlan. 
A  V,  Acapulco.. 


I  Gutte 

L  F  Lastreto 

Urruela  &  Urioste. . 


10  cases  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 

10  cases  Wiiiskey. 
20  cases  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine  . 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  10  cases. . 


VALVE 


8212 

250 

1241 

893 

42 

409 

945 

50 

50 

50 

■6282 

1669 

142 

96 

1312 

1122 
7193 
1217 

791 

730 
1243 

844 
1241 

495 
1242 

1699 

95 
23 

324 
1591 

173 

182 
5060 

214 
2826 
113 
1055 
1.531 

54211 

688 


§3,500 

500 

550 

575 

125 

225 

400 

75 

25 

25 

4050 

810 
100 
210 

673 

1009 
3974 
621 
567 
409 
497 
368 
527 
235 
496 

1084 

218 


1003 

425 

63 
2830 
107 
1413 
508 
827 
765 

828647 
1504 


100 


20 

10 

17 

100 

80 

4(»0 

25 

50 

625 

100 

308 

30 

78 

329 

200 

48 


2455 
26 
60 


85 
25 
25 

144 
14 
27 
17 

100 
80 

290 
62 

112 

512 
80 

246 
24 
56 

253 

150 
26 


$1933 

87 

309 


50 
60 

1  V 

ibo 


327 
30 


32 
45 
51 
88 
60 


$188 
88 


TO  rAJTAMA. 

1              90 1                   1 4 

TO    HASIBIJRU. 

...1           19i               19 

TOTAL— 

Wine,  57,835  gallons,  valued  at  $32,849. 

Total  shipmento  by  Panama  steamers  for  February,  1885,  103,623  gallons 

valued  at  «50.872. 

niSCEELAKEOVS    SHlPnEISTK. 

To  Vladivistock,  per  schooner  Lettitia,  175  gallons  wine,  $200.  To  Liverpool,  per  ship  Celtic  Monarch  , 
44  gallons  wine,  $44.  To  Victoria,  per  steamer  CJ.  W.  Elder,  900  gallons  wine,  $930,  and  3  gallons  brandy 
$22.  To  China,  per  steamer  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  346  gallons,  $225.  To  Tahiti,  per  brig  Paloma,  75 
gallons  wine,  $172.  To  Mazatlan,  per  schooner  Rebecca,  974  gallons  wine,  $830.  To  Tahiti,  per  brig 
Tahiti,  162  gallons  wine,  $89.     To  Honolulu,  per  steamer  Mariposa,  144  gallons  wine,  $99. 


CASTALIAN ! 

NATURAL    MINERAL    WATER. 

3ru  Family  Bhonid  be  Witbont  It.    Mend  lor  CIrcnIar.    Address 

WADTn^a   ,8,   PT  A  TdT^PTl    soi.E  auent.s.  s.w.  corner  foiirti(  AN» 
£  UiUdHjO  <£  r  JLiAXD  I  aU,  market  streei-n,  s.  f. 


Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association. 

55  LIBEKTY  STKEET,  IS^EW  YOKK. 

Incorporated    Under  the  Laws  of  the   State  of  New  York. 

Largest  Assessment  Association  of  the  kind  in  tlie  World. 

$  100,000,00  Invested  infU.  S.  Bonds,  in  Trust  for  our  Members  and  De 
posited  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York« 

EDWAKD  B.  HARPER,  Pkesident.  E.   T.  BEAMAN,  Secketary. 

CHARLES  R.  BISSELL,  Treasubke. 

Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York — which  has  assets  of  $10,000,000 — 
Trustees  of  Reserve  Eund  Account. 

SIO^OOO    Life    Insurance  for  $50;       $5,000  for    $30. 


OUR    PILLARS    OF    STRENGTH. 

First—Gmdci  assessments,  so  tliat  the  younf:  and  the  old  will  pay  their  exact  proportion,  and  only  as  the 
same  t-hall  be  required. 

Second— A  Reserve  Fund,  so  that  the  permanency  of  the  Association  is  guaranteed. 

Third—A  careful  Medical  Examination,  so  that  only  the  healthy  can  become  members,  thus  insuring  a  low 
mortality. 

J*'owr(/i— The  Tontine  System,  so  that  old  members  will  reach  a  point  where  no  further  payments  will  be  re- 
quired.    New  members  will  endeavor  to  reach  this  point  by  being  persistent  in  their  payments. 

Fifth— My  placing  the  Trust  Funds  beyond  the  control  of"  the  Officers  and  Directors,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
same  can  he  used  in  paying  exorbitant  salaries  or  expenses,  or  misappropiatcd  or  corruptily  handled  by  them . 

Sixth— h\\  open  Ledger  to  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  may  al  A-ays  be  known  to  th*  members. 

No  Association  presenting  tiiese  combined  features  has  ever  failed  in  the  history  of  insurance.  No  plan  of 
insurance  ever  presented  to  the  public  has  such  a  universal  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  peoj^le  and  has  been  so 
unanimously  accepted  as  a  sound  basis  for  permanent  protection  to  the  insured,  as  that  adopted  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  this  Asso^-iation. 

AMsessiuciit   for  3  Years,  at  Aurc  35,  was  Only   $4.55  for  each  1  000. 

This  Association  is  to-day  composed  of  over  twenty-six  thousand  leading  men,  such  as   Baiikers,  Editors, 

Merchants,  Lawyers,  Professors  of  our  (Colleges,  Clergymen,  Manufacturers,  United  States  and  State  Senators, 

Chiefs  of  our  Government  Departments,  and    others,  all   united  together  for  the  protection  of  their  fiunilics, 

upon  a  common-sense  plan,  each  member  eontributiug  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  proUction  afforded. 

Our  Business  in  Force  at  the  Knd  of  tlie  Tear  is  $110,000,000. 

The  assessments  for  death  claims  per  year,  for  the  past  three  years,  have  been,  at  tin;  average  age  of  35,  but 
S4.55  pir  thousand  dollars  insurance,  while  all  of  our  death  claims  have  been  paid  in  full  when  due;  while  at 
the  same  age,  the  usual  rates  under  the  old  system  are  S^2(>.50  per  year,  or  S70.50  for  the  three  years  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  showing  a  saving  \*o  our  members  by  upwards  of  65  PER  CENT. 

TRUST    COMPANY    AS    TRUSTEE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  within  the  year  have  also  selected  the  Central  Trust  Co..  of  New  York,  to  act  aa 
trustees  of  our  Reserve  Fund  of  which  Mr.  Henry  P.  Spaulding  is  President,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Olcott,  late: 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  Vice-President.  The  contract  made  by  the  Trust  Co.  places  Uiei 
funds  of  the  Reserve  Fund  beyond  the  control  of  the  management  of  this  Association,  yet  retaining  a  contin-' 
gent  supervision  to  (prevent  peculation  from  other  sources.  The  Central  Trust  Co.  has  a  cash  capital  and' 
surplus  of  82,000,000,  with  assets  exceeding  §16,000,000;  thus  all  conceivable  safeguards  have  been  thrown' 
around  the  affairs  of  this  Association.  ' 

OPINIONS    OF    ACTUARIES. 

Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  received  written  opinions  from  the  great  Actuaries  of  our  country,  Hon. 
Elizur  Wright  and  Mr.  Shepherd  Homans,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  nsany  other  equally  reliable  Actuaries  and 
Life  Insurance  Commissioners.  In  every  case  the  report  has  been  that  our  system  is  correct,  and  our  Associa- 
tion will  be  a  permanent  and  useful  institution. 

TWO    SYSTEMS    ANALYZED. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  systems  of  Life  Insurance  in  existence  to-day.  The  one  is  known  as  the  Leve 
Premium  system:  the  other  is  known  a^  the  Assessment  system. 

ASSESSMENT    SYSTEM. 

The  Assessment  system  requires 'the  members  to  provide  for  their  losses  as  they  occur.  It  admits  of  the 
insured  being  the  custodian  of  their  own  money  until  it  is  absolutely  needed;  and  its  own  weak  iwint,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  expcrienre  of  the  past  is  a  lack  of  co-hesivenes^,  which  has  been  fully  provided  against  under 
tiie  Reserve  Fund  system  of  this  Association. 

LEVEL    PREMIUM    SYSTEM. 

The  Levol  premium  system  requires  the  nienibersl  to  provide  for  the  lo.'^ses  before  they  occur.  To  de- 
termine the  proper  amount  to  be  oollected  in  advance,  they  have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  American 
Experience  Mortality  Table.  Tlie  correctness  of  this  table  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  That  it,  with  the  inter- 
est on  the  excess  of  payments  are  the  only  elements  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  cost  of  life  insurance, 
is  a  disputed  question  to  say  the  least. 

Our  rates  are  baited  on  actual  and  n- 1   assifmed  mortaUtti,  as  is  the   case   with  the  Level  Premium^ 
Companies,  which  require  in  advancS,  three  tiinea  the  actual  cost  of  insurance. 

Peefect  Security— A  certificate  in  this  Association. is  as  reliable  as  a  Government  Bond, 

CALL  ON  OR  ADDRESS 

General  Ageut  Mutual  Reserve  Fuiui  Life   Association, 

314  M^oiit'foniory  SIrppt,  N.  V. 


iRooni  10.1 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 


-MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE- 


CELEBRATED    CUBE    SUG-AR, 

SUPPLIES  ONLY  EXPORTERS  AND  THE  JOBBING  TRADE. 


This  Company  manufactures  all  the  Grades  of  HARD  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND 
SYRUPS.  Special  attention  given  to  the  making  and  packing  of  Loaf  Sugar  for  ex- 
portation. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE,  President. 

30S    rAT.IFORNIA    »iTKEET. 


Schenck's  "Wine     Hose. 

An  Extra  fane  quality  of  Rubber  Hose,  manufactured 

EXPRESSLY     FOR      USE     IN    WINERIES,     ETC. 

A  trial  is  asked  and  satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
■\7V".  T-  "X".  SolXeiaolS.,  3G  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

OI^I^IOE3    03*7   IVC  .2^  XY.  XS.  :E3  TF    s  a?  XI.  :e3  :e3  o? . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


-MANUFAGTUKES  THE  FOLLOWING  GEADES  OF- 


SUGAR    AND    SYRUF: 


(A)  Pent  CUBE  SOGAB,  in  barrels   and  bags 

(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 

Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Fine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 

Dry  GSA'NULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 

Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


,i^^H 


'S'j 


\'^  ^d   "<?'' 


For  all  kinds 


"^^^',1^' 


GOLDEN  C  in  barrels 
EXTRA  0  in  barrels 
HALF  BARREL,  }i  cent^more 
BOXES,  y,  cent  more 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half  barrels. 
Do.    in_5  gallon  kegs 
Do.      in  ting,  1  gallon  each 


The  Products  Of  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  Chemicals  and 
Adulteratons. 
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ISSUED  FORTNISHTLY  ON   FRIDAY  MORNING  BY 

CHARLES    R.    BITCKLAND. 

Editor  aiKl  Proprietor. 

fflce,  323  Front  street, Postofllce  Box,  2366 


TERMS— PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Dne  copy  one  year .' $3  00 

Dne  copy  six  months 1  75 

fjcluding  city  delivery,  United  States,  or  Canadian 
Postage. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 
AGENTS. 
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GEYSERVILLE,  Sonoma  Co V.  LEPPO 

HEALDSBUKG,  Sonoma  Co A.  BALTZELL 

LOS  ANGELES  C.W.COLLINS 

SANTA  ROSA C.  A.  WRIGHT 

SONOMA JOHN   R.  ROBINSON 

STOCKTON WIL  H.  ROBINSON 

ST.  HELENA E.  A.  BRUCK,  News  Agent 

WINDSOR,  Sonoma  Co LINDSAY  &  WELCH 

HONOLULU  J.  M.  OAT,  Jr.  &  Co 
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THE    HAWAIIAN    TREATY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Freder- 
ick T.  Frelinghuysen,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations,  Hon. 
John  F.  Miller,  on  our  trade  relations  with 
the  several  countries  on  this  Continent,  ex- 
cept British  North  America : 

"  Your  attention  may  be  here  invited  to 
the  working  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Hawaii,  which  may  be  taken  as  illustrat- 
ive of  what  similar  treaties  would  effect 
in  our  trade  relations  with  the  so-called 
"inferior  nations.'' 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii  in  1876  and  in  1884  was  as  follows  : 


V  Jk    Exports  to    Imports  from 

Years.     -^     Hawaii.  Hawaii. 


1876. 
1884. 


$809,000 
3,523,000 


$1,388,000 
7,926,000 


Totals. 

$2,192,000 
ll,449,0Qt) 


Increase,  12,714,000  t6,543,000  89,257,000 
■  Of  the  total  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  during  the  year 
1884,  about  95  per  cent  was  effected  in 
American  vessels,  showing  that  this  trade, 
with  all  its  profits,  freights,  insurance, 
commissions,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  regular 
profits  on  the  merchandise  imported'and  the 
manufactures  exported,  is  in  American 
hands.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  whole  round  of  our  trade 
relations  presents  no  other  such  favorable 
conditions. 

The  latest  Hawaiian  returns  at  hand  are 
for  the  calendar  year  1883;  according  to 
these  the  total  imports  into  the  Kingdom 
amounted  to  $5,624,000.  The  imports  of 
American  goods  admitted  free  under  the  re- 
ciprocity treaty  amounted  to  $3,169,000. 

The  imports  of  Hawaii  subject  to  duty 
amounted  to  $2,187,000,  of  which  Ameri- 
can goods  constituted  $813,000  and  British 
goods  $939,000. 

The  importation  of  free  goods  under  the 
general  treaty  amounted  to  $267,000,  in 
which  American  goods  must  have  held 
their  full  share.  It  thus  appears  that  out 
of  a  total  import  amounting  to  $5,624,000, 
American  products  and  manufactures 
amount  to  $4,000,000. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  is  estimated 
at  70,000;  our  exports  thither  in  1884 
amounted  to  $3,523,000;  this  shows  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  American  goods  as 
they  leave  our  ports  of  a  fraction  over  $50. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  par 


capita  consumption  of  American  products 
and  manufactures  in  the  several  countries 
on  this  Continent,  British  North  America 
excepted. 
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In  1876  the  comsumption  of  American 
goods  in  Hawaii  amounted  to  $12.66  per 
capita.  The  increase  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty  has,  therefore,  been  $37.34  per 
capita. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  communication, 
even  for  illustrative  purposes,  to  create  the 
impression  that  any  system  of  reciprocity 
treaties  must  produce  such  favorable  re- 
sults in  the  foregoing  countries  as  has  been 
produced  in  the  case  of  Hawaii;  although 
the  stimulus  which  reciprocity  treaties 
would  give  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  many  of  the  smaller  countries, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  our  products  and  manufact- 
ures, would,  undoubtedly,  result  in  a 
marked  enlargement  of  the  total  volume 
of  trade. 

I  may  assume  that  a  well  devised  sys- 
tem of  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  forego- 
ing countries  would  present  results  at  least 
one-tenth  as  favorable  as  those  produced 
under  the  Hawaiian  treaty.  This  would 
give  a  consumption  of  $5  per  capita  (a  per 
capita  consumption  exceeded  at  present  by 
the  British  and  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
the  Guianas,  and  nearly  equaled  by  the 
French  West  Indies  and  San  Domingo), 
which  would  give  us  an  export  trade 
amounting  to  $226,081,600,  a  gain  on  our 
present  trade  of  $150,693,000. 

The  opening  up  of  our  markets  to  the 
natural  products  of  the  several  countries 
would  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources,  as  before  asserted, 
but  as  this  development  would  equally 
affect  our  exports  thither,  by  creating  mar- 
kets therefor,  and  enabling  and  compelling 
the  several  countries  to  purchase  more 
freely,  as  in  the  case  of  Hawaii,  there  need 
not  be  a  single  dollar  or  principle  surrend- 
ered for  which  we  would  not  receive  much 
more  than  an  equivalent. 

It  should  be  further  borne  in  mind  that 
any  enlargement  of  our  commerce  under  a 
system  of  reciprocity  treaties  would  also 
stimulate  our  ship-building  and  shipping 
interests,  for  the  special  stipulations  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  our  general  com- 


merce would  apply  with  equal  advantage  to 
our  carrying  trade.  As  in  the  case  of 
Hawaii,  our  trade  fostered  and  developed 
by  reciprocity  treaties  would  be  largely  in 
American  hands,  in  the  buying  and  selling, 
and  in  the  handling  and  shipping,  as  well 
as  in  the  production  and  manufacture 
thereof — and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  international  trade  the  handling,  carry- 
ing and  shipping  are  secondary  only  to  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  and  preparation — 
indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
commission'men,  handlers,  and  ocean  car- 
riers do  not  realize  as  much  thereon  as  the 
producers . 


These  figures  of  the  Secretary  o'f  State 
show  that,  under  present  conditions,  70,000 
Hawaiians,  with  Beciprocity  purchases  of 
United  States  manufactures  and  produc- 
tions, are  equal  to  2,500,000  Mexicans  or 
4,830,000  Brazilians,  or  700,000  people  in 
the  islands  lying  off  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Had  he  chosen  to  include  in  his  compari- 
son the  "great  nations"  he  could  have 
shown  that,  as  consumers  of  American 
goods,  the  70,000  Hawaiians  are  equal  to 

Germans 2,600,000 

French 2,800,000 

Spaniards 4,900,000 

Italians 12,950,000 

Russians 31.500,OOo 

Japanese 49i000,000 

This  latter  comparison  with  Japan  repre- 
sents more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
its  present  population,  and  as  the  American 
trade  with  that  country  is  almost  exclu- 
sively from  California,  the  absurdity  of  the 
statement  that  this  State  derives  no  benefit 
from  the  Hawaiian  treaty  is  only  too  ap- 
parent and  ridiculous. 

Had  the  Secretary  of  State  elaborated  a 
little  further  the  question  of  commerce  he 
would  have  found,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  in  the  columns  of  the  Meechant, 
that  Hawaii  contributes  in  the  way  of 
freights,  commission,  insurance,  profits  and 
cost  of  vessels  built  for  the^  trade  about 
$3,000,000  per  annum  to  America.  This 
represents  over  $40  more  per  capita,  making 
her  contribution  to  American  trade  and 
commerce  a  total  of  nearly  $90  per  capita, 
at  least  $75  of  which  is  due  to  reciprocity 
which  involves  the  fact  that  Hawaii  is, 
commercially  speaking,  a  colony  of  the 
United  States.  The  70,000  Hawaiians  are 
worth  to  us,  with  reciprocity,  as  much  as 
500,000  people  would  be  without  it.  He 
might  also  have  noted  the  fact  that  in  the 
export  trade  from  San  Francisco,  Hawaii  is 
second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom;  that 
in  the  aggregate  trade  of  1883,  out  of_twenty 
countries,  Hawaii  was  second  only  to  the 
United  States  of  Colombia;  that  the  im- 
ports of  Hawaiian  sugar  are  so  small  as  to 
have  no  sensible  bearing  upon  the  sugar 
prices  of  America;  that  the  price  of  rice  has 
been  lowered  over  two  cents  a  pound  since 
the  treaty;  that  in  the  cost  of  the  California 
Sugar  Refinery,  built  since  the  treaty  near- 
ly $2,000,000  was  expended  here  and  in  the 
East;  and  that  the  item  for  salaries,  wages 
and  regular  disbursements  among  local  in- 
stitutions and  shipping  directly  interested, 
in  this  city,  in  the  treaty  is  an  important 
factor  in  increasing  our  local  trade. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  right  in  not 
venturing  to  assert  that  trade  with  other 
countries  would  develop  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  with  Hawaii,  but  his  estimate  of  $5 
per  capita  is,  in  our  opinion,  below  the 
mark. 


Grape-growers  should  turn  to  page  173 
and  read  carefully  the  new  advertisement 
of  Coates  &  Tool  of  Napa,  who  offer  re- 
sistant stock  at  very  low  rates. 


I91PKUVEIHENTM   OF   1883. 


This  season  has  been  notable  for  the  de- 
mand in  the  Bay  counties  for  all  the  scions 
of  the  Medoc  (Bordeaux)  claret  varieties 
that  could  be  procured  for  grafting  on  young 
resistant  and  old  non-resistant  stocks. 
There  has  been  also  special  demand  from 
many  districts  for  varieties  producing 
blending  wines  of  intense  color.  The 
scarce  and  valuable  Sauterne  stocks  have 
also  been  favorites.  There  has  been  how- 
ever a  neglect  to  utilize  by  propagation  in 
those  districts,  where  they  are  most  needed, 
the  Petite  Syrah  and  the  Spanish  Sherry 
varieties;  only  a  few  have  properly  appre- 
ciated the  present  opportunities  to  graft  in- 
ferior vines  with  these  noble  stocks.  For  fine 
red  wine  the  Petite  Syrah  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  nor 
in  the  South,  especially  in  locations  where 
there  are  fertile  red  granitic  soils  planted; 
with  careful  and  systematic  long  pruning 
this  variety  yields  a  fair  crop  of  fine  wine. 
The  Spanish  Sherry  stocks  are  especially 
wanted  in  districts  where  experience  has 
already  shown  a  tendency  towards  Sherry 
types,  such  as  the  Northern  Sacramento 
Valley,  some  parts  of  the  Sierra  foothills, 
portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Southern  California.  In  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ty there  are  plenty  of  old  Missions  and  in- 
fertile Muscats,  which  could  be  grafted  pro- 
fitably and  made  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  wood  that  will  be  needed  in  the  next  two 
years  to  correct  the  errors  that  have  been 
made  in  planting  inferior  varieties. 

The  Medoc  stocks  have  been  also  in- 
creased by  quite  large  importations,  direct 
from  France,  into  the  Livermore  Valley; 
but  as  we  are  informed  there  are  few  to  be 
had  now  for  distribution.  "We  are  advised 
that  there  are  yet  to  be  obtained  in  time 
for  this  year's  work  some  lots  of  Sauternes 
and  Madeiras,  which  have  already  proved 
their  values,  as  well  as  also  the  Spanish 
Sherries  and  Petite  Syrah  (Hermitage 
stock).  The  Portuguese  Port  varieties 
have  not  yet  proved  their  qualities,  samples 
made  from  the  Trousseau  continuing  to 
hold  precedence  in  promising  quality;  it 
would  be  well  however  to  continue  testing 
them,  where  Port  wines  will  most  likely 
succeed — as  the  past  year  was  an  unfavor. 
able  one  for  sweet  wines.  Increased  color 
and  tannin  will  be  demanded  in  the  red 
wines  of  many  sections,  especially  in  the 
Southern  counties;  none  of  the  stocks  now 
available,  such  as  the  Petit  Bouschet,  Ali- 
cante Bouschet,  Grosser  Blauer,  Oamay  Tein- 
turier,  Lenoir,  etc.,  should  be  suffered  to  be 
wasted;  the  vintage  of  1887  may  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  prompt  action  now. 
There  are  also  to  be  had  considerable  num- 
bers of  Malbeck,  one  of  the  Medoc  stocks  ■. 
but  which  has  been  propagated  more  here- 
tofore than  the  Cabernets,  Verdot  and  Mer- 
lot;  this  variety  was  noticeable  at  the  last 
State  Convention  in  its  mellowing  influence 
upon  wines  in  which  it  was  blended  during 
fermentation,  or  afterwards.  It  is  needed 
more  or  less  in  all  the  districts  where  table 
clarets  of  good  quality  are  aimed  at;  it  will 
bear  well  and  give  good  color  in  rich,  or 
low  alluvions,  where  the  Zinfandei  does 
not  mature  well;  its  shy  bearing  is  partly 
overcome  by  proper  long  pruning.  As 
small  a  percentage  as  five  per  cent  has 
notably  improved  other  stocks  that  have 
been  blended  with  it.  The  Malbeck  in  pro- 
portions of  five  to  twenty  per  cent  should 
not  be  neglected  where  it  is  needed. 

The  Mataro  and  Carignan,  Colombar  and 
Folk  Blanche  have  been  duly  appreciated; 
and  material  improvements  in  average  stocks 
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of  red  wiues  and  fine  brandies  will  be  tlie 
result  in  a  short  time.  The  Trousseau  has 
been  also  fortunately  propagated  in  time  to 
affect  the  quality  of  wines  in  the  immediate 
future.  Of  other  generally  known  varieties, 
the  plantations  this  year  have  been  marked 
by  the  selection  of  the  best  and  the  dis- 
carding of  the  inferior.  Table  and  shipping 
varieties  are  being  planted,  but  not  excess- 
ively; raisin  stocks  have  not  been  so  care- 
lessly set  out  as  in  the  past,  while  the 
areas  in  the  most  successful  localities  are 
being  materially  increased.  Greater  cau- 
tion and  effort  to  attain  quality  have  been 
the  features  of  1885,  which  results  have 
been  the  direct  outgrowth  of  viticultural 
conventions  called  and  conducted  by  the 
State  Commission. 

Among  the  successful  blends  of  claret  and 
Burgundy  wines  shown  last  year,  those 
which  contained,  with  a  base  of  Zmfandel, 
a  certain  proportion  of  Chauche  noir  and 
Malbeck,  approximated  the  Bordeaux  types, 
and  with  Trousseau  an  excellent  substitute 
for  Burgundy  was  shown. 

The  Verdelho  among  the  Madeira  varie- 
ties has  shown  its  high  quality  at  the  Bug- 
by  vineyard  near  Folsom  for  many  years. 

The  Cinsaut,  among  the  new  varieties  in- 
troduced, is  considered  in  France  the  best 
early  black  table  variety ;  it  rijiens  about 
the  same  time  as  our  Black  Malvoisie  and 
is  much  like  it  in  appearance .  It  is  how- 
ever a  wine  grape  of  superior  quality — suit- 
able for  warm  locations;  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Burgundy  of  the  South  in  France. 
Along  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras,  or  on 
warm,  well-drained  slopes  of  the  Coast 
Kange,  or  on  the  red  granitic  lands  ot  the 
Southern  counties,  it  would  no  doubt  suc- 
eed  well. 

The  variety  that  was  called  Black  Bur- 
gundy in  Santa  Clara,  but  different  from 
others  by  the  same  name,  which  has  been 
made  into  good  wine  of  Bordeaux  type  by 
Mr.  Pfeffer  for  several  years  and  which 
fruited  with  Mr.  Portal  last  year,  is  worth 
saving;  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Malbeck  family. 

Crabb's  Black  Burgundy  is  also  a  vine  to 
be  appreciated  for  blends  with  Zinfandel 
together  with  others  to  perfect  their  union. 

The  most  remarkable  collection  of  fine 
samples  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  wines 
have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Drummond  of 
Glen  Ellen.  His  collection  should  be  care- 
fully studied  during  the  coming  year,  and 
his  approved  and  tested  varieties  should  all 
b3  utilized  by  those  who  graft  with  refer- 
ence to  making  the  highest  quality.  The 
greatest  collection  in  the  State  is  however 
that  of  Mr.  Crabb,  whose  persistence  in 
gathering  and  testing  all  varieties  that  are 
attainable  is  only  equalled  by  the  modesty 
of  his  character,  which  permits  no  undue 
excitement  in  advance  of  practical  proofs 
of  comparative  merits.  These  gentlemen 
are  among  the  foremost  to  be  honored  and 
trusted  by  the  vine-growers  of  the  State. 

There  is,  strange  to  say,  less  disposition 
to  plant  resistant  vines,  where  they  are 
most  needed,  than  by  those  who  grasp  the 
lessons  of  experience  and  are  protecting 
places,  now  not  in  danger,  from  future 
disaster.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  counsel 
vine-growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
obtain  a  certain  number  of  all  the  best 
known  and  approved  resistant  stocks  to  test 
on  their  respective  soils  in  order  that,  when 
needed,  the  bsst  for  the  different  locations 
may  be  selected.  The  Arizonica  should 
find  its  place  among  such  collections,  as 
well  as  the  Uipar'm,  Calif oritica  and  Rupes- 
tru).  Some  of  the  hybrids  of  the  Rupeslris 
will  require  attention  during  the  immediate 
future. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by 
the  State  Commission  to  make  practical 
field  tests  of  Dr.  Bauer's  proposed  phyl- 
loxera remedy,  the  results  of  which  may  De 
announced  during  the  year. 


$«ITOOE»!iTIU|irS      TO     WIHTF..  MAKERS. 


The  suggestion  that  every  grape-grower 
should  build  his  own  wine  cellar,  however 
small,  was  mooted  in  the  columns  of  the 
Mebchant  as  long  ago  as  last  September. 
Since  then  it  has  been  taken  up  by  our  con- 
temporaries at  different  times,  until  now, 
when  the  glaring  necessity  of  storing  their 
wines,  finding  a  market  for  them,  or  sacri- 
ficing them  at  a  loss  to  the  local  dealers  has 
become  only  too  apparent.  California 
wine-makers  must  look  this  matter  straight 
in  the  face,  and  that,  too,  very  quickly. 
The  storage  capacity  of  many  is  sufficient 
to  hold  their  last  vintage  until  the  ensuing 
one,  when  they  will  ba  forced  to  sell  for 
little  or  nothing.  This  fact  is  well  known 
to  the  half-dozen  dealers  in  San  Francisco 
who  quietly  ascertain  the  quality  of  each 
maker's  wine  and  his  financial  powers  of 
endurance.  They  then  know  the  right 
moment  to  make  a  magnanimous  offer  for 
the  vintage. 

A  man  with  his  first  few  crops  of  grapes 
looks  to  his  neighbor,  who  is  a  wine-maker, 
to  purchase  them.  This  plan,  under  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  will  not  long  con- 
tinue, because  the  wine-maker,  who  is  also 
a  grape-groweV,  has  been  increasing  his 
area  under  cultivation,  and,  with  each  year, 
has  a  larger  crop  of  his  own  to  cnish. 
Unless  he  builds  a  new  and  larger  cellar 
for  the  eonvenience  of  his  neighbors,  which 
he  is  not  likely  to  do,  his  cellar  will  so6n 
be  stocked  with  wine  manufactured  from 
his  own  giapes.  The  smaller  grower  must 
necessarily  then  have  his  own  cellar,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  sell  half  his 
ikCreage  in  order  to  provide  himself  with 
what  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  wine- 
dealers  are  almost  all  directly  interested  in 
vineyards,  for  the  wines  from  which  they 
will  first  find  a  market  in  their  own  inter- 
ests, without  any  regard  to  the  solicitations 
or  troubles  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Merchant,  in  its  last  issue,  urged 
the  system  of  co-operation  among  the 
makers.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
system,  if  properly  organized  and  well 
managed  should  not  be  successful  ;  and 
there  is,  moreover,  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  properly  organized  and  well  man- 
aged. Such'systems  have  succeeded  in  other 
business  affairs,  therefore  why  not  in  this  ? 
It  merely  requires  determined  and  influ- 
ential leaders,  and  they  should  be  found  in 
every  district.  Let  the  co-operation  begin 
by  building  storage  cellars  for  every  wine 
center.  Such  cellars  could  be  built  without 
the  confines  of  municipal  taxation  and  go  save 
one  considerable  item  of  expense.  When 
this  has  been  achieved,  or  even  while  the 
work  is  in  progress,  a 'market  must  be 
sought.  This  can  be  done  by  co-operation 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  thus  realizing 
the  greatest  benefits  with  the  least  possible 
expense.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  selling  wines  under  the  brand  of  a 
well-known  cellar  of  a  certain  district  will 
also  be  considerable. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  expeditious  and 
satisfactory  execution  of  the  plan  we  pro- 
pose, there  are,  in  all  industries,  two  kinds 
of  men.  The  one  are  content  with  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  experiences,  despise  in- 
novations, and  think  that,  because  their 
produce  is  sold  and  things  are  booming 
just  at  that  moment,  there  is  hardly  any 
necessity  for  action.  The  other  kind  look 
i  ahead,  live  with  the  times,  believe  in  pro" 
gress  and  strive  after  it.  Market  require- 
ments will  change  to  a  certain  extent  as 
improvements  are  ocouring  in  the  product. 


But  while  one  man  improves  the  manufact- 
ure of  his  wine  the  chances  are  that  his 
neighbor  will  not  stand  still,  consequently 
competition  will  always  exist.  Under  the 
existing  limited  means  for  the  disposal  of 
their  wine  crop  among  a  few  dealers  who 
have  their  own  vintages  to  dispose  of  and 
who  have  not  the  conveniences  or  capacity 
for  handling  the  millions  of  gallons  that 
are  being  produced,  the  smaller  wine- 
makers  and  beginners,  while  striving 
earnestly  to  improve  the  quality  ef  their 
wines,  must  provide  storage  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  seek  a  good 
profitable  market.  Progressive  men  value 
the  efforts  of  those  who  wish  to  improve 
and  will  assist  them  in  their  work  of  pro- 
gress. If  the  wine-makers  of  California 
show  their  earnest  desire  for  self-protection 
and  improvement,  the  capital  necessary 
to  assist  them  will  quickly  be  forthcoming. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  learn  that 
a  number  of  the  San  Francisco  banks,  with 
capitalists  here  and  abroad,  are  projecting 
the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
with  a  capital  of  at  least  $1,000,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  an  enormous 
warehouse  for  the  storage  of  wines.  Plans 
are  being  formulated  and  the  interested 
parties  meet  several  times  a  week  to  push 
on  their  preliminary  arrangements.  The 
idea  at  present  suggested  is  that  every 
wine-maker  in  the  State  shall  be  able  to 
store  his  wines  at  a  reasonable  rental,  ob- 
tain advances  at  as  low  a  rate  of  interest 
as  pos!  ible  and  thus  be  enabled  to  hold  his 
wines  until  he  can  or  wishes  to  dispose  of 
them.  Several  sites  have  been  offered  for 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  but 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain  one  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  water  front  and  also  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  railroad  depots.  Coop- 
erage will  be  provided  for  the  wines  so  that 
any  trouble  or  expense  on  that  score  will 
be  obviated.  The  cellars  will  be  in  charge 
of  competent  and  reliable  men.  Buyers 
from  the  East,  from  Europe  or  elsewhere 
will  receive  permission  to  visit  the  ware- 
house and  thus  be  enabled,  in  a  single  day, 
to  sample  the  vintages  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  make  their  purchases  with  a 
saving  of  both  time  and  eipense.  The 
action  of  the  banks  in  at  length  recogniz- 
ing the  viticultural  industry  is  somewhat 
tardy,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  their 
future  actions,  they  will  atone  for  their 
previous  omissions.  Wine  is  better  security 
than  any  other  produce  as  it  improves  with 
age,  unless  it  be  of  inferior  quality  when 
the  maker  must  expect  to  be  the  loser.  Ad- 
vances will  naturally  be  made  according  to 
quality  and  market  requirements  based 
upon  the  opinions  of  reliable  experts  repre- 
senting the  company.  The  scheme  is  a 
good  one,  and,  if  properly  managed,  should 
prove  a  boon  to  the  wine-makers  of  Cali- 
fornia besides  giving  a  good  return  for  the 
capital  invested. 


O.M.  The  principal  imports  from  this 
country  are  boots  and  shoes,  bread,  books, 
bricks,  building  materials,  cereals,  canned 
goods,  clothing,  dry  goods,  furniture,  gro- 
ceries, hardware,  hay,  leather,  machinery, 
live  stock,  cigars  and  tobacco,  butter  and 
provisions,  salmon  and  general  merchand- 
ise. Out  of  a  total  of  241  merchant  ves» 
sels,  of  187,820  tons,  arriving  at  the  Islands 
during  the  past  year,  no  less  than  191  of 
135,618  tons,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole, 
were  American,  and  160  of  104,630  tons 
were  from  this  Coast,  the  remainder  being 
from  Eastern  ports.  This  is  exclusive  of 
23  American  whalers  of  6,975  tons.  These 
figures  are  sufficient  proof,  if  indeed  any 
were  wanting,  of  the  importance  of  our 
trade  relations  with  Hawaii,  especially  to 
California,  and  show  the  necessity  for  a 
continuance  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 


FACTS    FKOM    FIGUKES. 

The  annual  statistical  tables,  compiled  by 
Colonel  C.  P.  laukea,  Collector-General  of 
Customs  at  Honolulu,  which  show  in  detail 
the  trade  relations  of  the  Island  Kingdom 
with  other  countries,  have  just  been  receiv- 
ed. We  briefly  deduce  a  few  facts  from 
these  very  complete  statistics  in  support  of 
the  position  always  taken  bj'  the  Merchant 
that  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  is  of 
great  and  direct  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  The  Hawaiian  imports  for  1884 
amounted  to  $4,637,514,  being  an  average 
of  $50  per  capita  for  the  population  of  80,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  ;no  less  than  $3,367,- 
583,  or  $42  per  capita,  being  three- fourths 
of  the  whole,  was  received  from  the  United 
States.  The  total  volume  of  import  and 
export  trade  amounted  to  $12,615,423.  The 
imports  by  countries  stand  in  the  following 
percentage:  United  States,  72.59;  Great 
Britain,  16.59;  Germany,  4.85;  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  1.64;  China,  3.86;  France, 


VITIC1JL.TI;BAI.  I.EeiSIiATIOI«. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  is 
about  to  close  as  we  write  these  lines,  has 
been  characterized  by  an  apparent  desire  to 
square  up  the  deficiencies  which  have  been 
caused  by  the  inadequate  appropriations  of 
its  predecessor,  and  to  fully  provide  for  the 
proper  demands  of  State  institutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  necessities  arising  out  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  State.  The  in- 
dustrial and  educational  wants  of  our  peo- 
ple have  been  wisely  considered  and  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  While  the  solution  of  irri- 
gation problems  has  not  been  reached  at 
the  time  we  write,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
questions  involved  have  been  discussed  so 
freely  before  the  public  that  it  may  be 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  conflicts 
of  interest  have  foreshadowed  just  and  rea- 
sonable remedies  for  temporary  local  diffi- 
culties under  which  portions  of  the  State 
now  suffer.  In  this  respect  the  provision 
of  the  New  Constitution,  forbidding  special 
legislation,  has  operated  to  retard  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  that  do  not  affect  all 
sections  alike. 

The  measures,  which  have  passed  in  re- 
lation to  viticultural  interests,  will  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  State  institu- 
tions and  assist  in  promoting  general  pros- 
perity.Two  concurrent  resolutions,addressed 
to  our  Members  of  CongresB,have  been  pass- 
ed in  full  conformity  with  the  demands  of 
vine-growers.  The  bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Black,  to  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  Viticul- 
tural Commission,  has  become  a  law;  also 
the  bill  of  Senator  Saxe,  providing  for  a 
State  Analyst.  Supplementary  to  these 
measures  and  to  provide  for  their  execu- 
tion, the  appropriation  for  the  State  Com- 
mission has  been  increased  to  $15,000  per 
annum;  $3,000  per  annum  has  been  in- 
cluded for  viticultural  "work  in  the  amount 
granted  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  State  University;  and  a  special  sum 
for  "viticultural,  experimental,  analytical 
and  scientific  work,  including  apparatus 
and  suitable  accommodations"  has  been 
placed  under  joint  control  of  the  State  Viti- 
cultural Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  University. 

'The  Board  of  Regents  has  already  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Viticultural  Commission  with  reference  to 
the  work  to  be  done  under  joint  control, 
viz:  Regents  Ainsworth,  Beard  and  Martin, 
two  of  whom  are  practical  vine-growers. 
None  of  these  new  appropriations  will  be 
available  until  the  thirty  -  seventh  fiscal 
year,  commencing  July  1st,  1885;  and  the 
new  acts  take  effect  sixty  days  after  theil 
passage.  The  $10,000  for  experimental 
and  scientific  work  comes  within  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  one  half  can  be  used 
during  the  thirty- seventh  fiscal  year.  The 
concurrent  resolutions  have  been  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  to  the  members  of  our 
delegation  in  Congress;  but  action  on  them 
must  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
body  during  the  next  Winter  and  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  and  Departmental  officers  of  the 
new  National  Administration, 
I 
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«EYSEB%'II.I.E     AND    CI^OVERDAUB. 


[By  an  Occasional  Correspondent.] 
It  is  always  interestiug  to   watch    the 
progress  of    man   and  to   see  him  slowly 
work  his  way  into  every  nook  and  crevice 
where  he  can  utilize  the  soil,  be  it  ever  so 
small  a  patch,  for  any  particular  purpose. 
Although  the    lower    portion  of    Sonoma 
valley  has  feeen  settled  for  years  it  is  only 
recently,    comparatively      speaking,     that 
grape   cultivation,    for  which   Sonoma  val- 
ley is  so   favorably   known,  has  attracted 
any  attention  as  far  up  as  the  present  ter- 
minus  of  the  railroad.      On   approaching 
Geyserville  and  Cloverdale,  one  sees  on  all 
sides  land  being  plowed,  and  clearing  and 
preparation  ior  planting  going  on.     This 
part  of  Sonoma  valley   shows  by  its  situa- 
tion, climate   and  soil   every  indication  of 
good  vineyard  land,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
the  cultivation   of  grapes  that  the  settlers 
are    devoting  almost   exclusive    attention. 
Naturally   they  are  a  little  puzzled  about 
varieties  and  market  requirements,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have   much  in  their 
favor,  no   small  item  being  the  experience 
of  their  brethren  of  older  standing  in  the 
business,  periodicals  gathering  and  impart- 
ing information,  derived  from  the  more  ex- 
perienced,   to   whomsoever  will   accept  it 
Therefore,  these  people  who  are  branching 
cut  anew  in   this  industry  will  study  well 
their  interests  by  utilizing  every  source  of 
information  available.     As  yet  there  are  no 
extensive  wineries  or  cellars  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, although,  as  has   often  been  ad- 
vocated in  the   Mkkchant,  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vancement  of    grape  -  growers    that    they 
should    manufacture   their  own    grapes  if 
grown  for   wine.     In  this  locality  a  very 
pressing  need  for  wineries  is  felt,  and  the 
writer  heard  thatgrapes  were  carted  of  course 
to  their  detriment,  50   and  sometimes  100 
miles  from  where  they  were  grown.    Unless 
a  remedy  is  at  hand  the  next  season  many 
persons  will  be  losers.      It  is  surprising 
that  some  one  with  capital  has  not  availed 
himself,  before  this,  of  the  opportunity  of- 
fered to  build   a  winery  and  an  extensive 
cellar.      The    people    around    Geyserville 
have  even  extended  unusual  inducements 
to  any   capitalist  who  will  do  so,  one  man 
offering  any   site   desired  for  the  buildings . 
This  offer  is  still  open  to   the   right  person 
and  seems  to  be  worth  considering.     All 
varieties   seem  to  do  well  here  and  yield 
abundantly,  it  remains  therefore  only  for 
the  grower  to   discriminate  in  the  varieties 
he  plants.    As  he  has  the  advantage  over 
the  older  growers,  let  him  set  out  determ- 
ined to  excel  and  to  have  on  hand  what  will 
surely  be  appreciated  for  its  superior  qual- 
ity.    The  wines  tested,  especially  the  port, 
although  very   new,  showed  good  qualities 
and  were  palatable;    when  the  good  port 
varieties  are  introduced   it  is  probable  that 
this  district  will  produce  a   superior  wine. 
From  what  I  saw  of  the  district,  the  settlers 
among  the  hills  and  on  the  hill-sides  may 
justly  be  proud  of  their  possessions. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Drummond  of  Glen  Ellen,  is 
one  of  the  most  persevering  and  energetic 
wine-makers  of  California.  He  has  im- 
ported from  France  many  vines  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  experimenting  with 
them  in  every  particular  on  a  small  scale. 
His  losses  will  naturally  be  considerable  at 
first,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess will  be  great.  Mr.  Drummond,  more- 
over, never  hesitates  to  give  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  to  the  uninitiated.  We  want 
a  few  more  such  men. 


St.  Ucleua   Viticnitural  Club, 


An  importaut  meeting  of  this  club  was 
held  on  February  28th.  From  a  lengthy 
report  in  the  Star  we  extract  the  following : 
If  was  resolved  that  the  wine-growers  of 
the  St.  Helena  district  do  earnestly  urge 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California  to  pass 
the  appropriation  bill,  as  already  pass- 
ed by  the  Assembly,  and  now  pending  be- 
iore  its  honorable  body,  thereby  affording 
to  this  great  and  growing  industry  the 
necessary  aid  to  assure  its  steady  advance- 
ment and  permanent  prosperity. 

The  following,  commendatory  of  our 
legislators,  was  also  adopted  :  That  the 
thanks  of  the  wine-growers  of  the  St.  He- 
lena district  are  due  and  are  hereby  tender- 
ed to  Congi-essman  Barclay  Henley,  fetate 
Senator  Deni  i<  Sixncer  and  Assemblyman 
H.  A.  Pellet  for  their  faithful  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  advancement  of  the  viticnitural 
interests  of  the  State  of  California. 

A  NEW   PHTLLOXEBA   EEMEDT. 

Mr.  Alexander  Saulter  of  Rutherford  was 
introduced  and  stated  to  the  club  that  he 
had  a  new  phylloxera  remedy  of  his  own 
discovery  and  manufacture,  which  he  had 
proved  to  be  effectual.  The  mode  of  appli- 
cation was  simple  ;  the  dirt  ia  removed 
from  around  the  vine  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches  and  the  remedy  (liquid  in  form)  is 
applied  around  the  head  and  along  down 
the  vine  as  far  as  exposed  with  an  ordinary 
paint  brush .  He  claimed  that  from  there 
the  liquid  was  carried  down  to  the  roots  in 
the  sap  and  that  it  never  failed  to  kill  the 
phylloxera.  He  did  not  state  what  the  in- 
gredients in  his  compound  were,  but  stated 
that  the  cost  of  the  remedy  and  application 
would  average  about  five  cents  per  vine. 
The  same  remedy  applied  to  fruit  trees 
would  kill  borers  and  other  insect  pests. 
Mr.  Saulter  stated  that  he  had  this  remedy 
introduced  in  France,  where  it  had  received 
favorable  attention,  and  he  was  daily  ex- 
pecting a  patent  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment. He  is  also  an  applicant  for  the 
phylloxera  reward  offered  by  the  French 
Government. 

It  was  decided  that  each  member,  on 
signing  the  roll,  should  pay  a  fee  of  three 
dollars,  annual  daes,  and  bind  himself  to 
pay  into  the  treasury  the  small  assessment 
of  five  cents  per  ton  on  grapes  raised  as  a 
fund  to  defray  current  expenses  of  the  club. 


Tlie  Napa  Vlticnltaral  Association. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  associa- 
tion, as  reported  in  the  Napa  Journal,  Mr. 
Husmann  said  that  he  was  engaged  at  pre- 
sent in  grafting  small  Eiparias,  adopting 
the  cleft  method,  believing  that  to  be  better 
than  the  whip  grafting  system.  As  to  the 
best  varieties  of  resistant  vines  for  grafting, 
the  Professor  was  not  prepared  to  say.  He 
grafted  some  Kiparias  last  year,  and  is 
grafting  this  year  the  Eupestris.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  some  Arizonicas  and 
about  1,000  Californicas.  He  sowed  last 
Spring  about  half  a  pound  of  seed  of  the 
Aestavalis  variety,  which  came  up  well,  the 
roots  being  strong  and  hearty. 

Mr.  Estee  stated  that  he  had  set  out  a 
large  number  of  Lenoir  vines,  which  had 
made  a  very  thrifty  growth ;  and  the  loss 
was  not  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent.  He 
was  agreeably  surprised  in  the  product  of 
his  Lenoir  grapes  last  season,  the  vines, 
which  had  been  pruned  long,  producing 
witnin  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  as  much  as  did 
his  Zinfandels.  He  then  changed  the  sub- 
ject to  that  of  cellar  building  and  cooper- 
age, a  matter  of  particular  interest  to  him 


at  the  present  time  as  he  is  preparing  for 
the  erection  of  a  cellar  on  his  place.  As 
showing  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  grape- 
growers  of  small  means  erecting  cellars  of 
their  own,  the  matter  of  cooperage  alone 
will  serve  as  an  example:  Oak  casks  cap- 
able of  holding  100,000  gallons  of  wine, 
will  cost  $8,000  or  8  cents  per  gallon  capa- 
city, while  redwood  casks  cost  about  three 
cents  per  gallon  capacity. 

The  Napa  Register  reports  that  subse- 
quently Mr.  Estee  said :  "  I  have  just 
commenced  plowing  my  vines  and  it  is 
early  for  me.  The  most  of  my  land  is  roll- 
ing hills,  which,  if  I  plow  too  early  will 
wash.  I  have  had  a  band  of  sheep  in  my 
vineyard  all  Winter.  Staking  is  a  very 
great  trouble  and  expense.  Have  been 
staking  for  two  mouths  and  am  not  through 
yet.  I  am  planting  rows  of  fruit  trees 
along  the  wide  rows  of  my  vineyard, 
French  prunes,  etc.  Most  of  the  wine 
made  in  this  valley  last  season  is  still  held 
though  several  cellar-men  have  made  small 
sales  quite  recently.  If  a  man  in  this  county 
had  a  quantity  of  Zinfandel  and  other  like 
wine,  two  years  old,  he  could  readily  sell  it 
to-day  for  a  good  price.  Last  week  I  saw 
two-year-old  hill  Zinfandel  wine  sold  for  56 
cents  per  gallon.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  cellars  you  will  find  very  little 
of  that  wine  in  the  valley  that  is  two  years 
old.  In  France  and  Germany  vintners 
very  rarely  dispose  of  their  wines  before 
they  are  three  to  five  years  old,  but  it  takes 
capital  to  carry  it  that  length  of  time.  Mr. 
Thibault  of  France,  now  in  this  State,  says 
raw,  that  is,  new  wine,  sells  in  the  Bor- 
deaux district  for  from  80  cents  to  $1  per 
gallon.  Of  course  that  is  not  ordinary 
wine,  nor  did  he  refer  to  the  very  best 
quality.  He  said  the  grape-growers  and 
wine-makers  of  California  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  they  enjoy.  He  thinks 
our  hill  land  is  going  to  produce  the  best 
wine  grapes." 

Prof.  Husmann  thought  that  a  knowledge 
of  French  soil  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
grape-growers  here. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  soil  makes  more  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  wine  than  many 
think.  He  had  sold  wine  made  from  grapes 
grown  in  his  vineyard,  the  soil  being  a 
coarse  gravelly  loam,  for  ten  cents  more 
than  wine  made  from  the  same  variety  of 
grapes  grown  on  a  deep  loamy  soil. 


American    Vines   in   Austria. 


Sound  Sense. 


The  wine  industry  of  California  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  all  long-headed  men. 
Last  year's  vintage  amounted  to  fifteen 
million  gallons,  and  that  of  next  year  will 
probably  double  this  quantity.  The  ques- 
tion is:  What  can  b&done  with  it?  At  present 
the  prices  paid  for  California  wines  are 
controlled  by  half  a  dozen  local  dealers, 
who  are  each  interested  in  their  own  vine- 
yards indifferent  parts  of  the  State .  Natur- 
ally, they  wish  to  dispose  of  their  own  pro- 
ducts, and  the  unfortunate  wine-maker,  who 
is  not  in  the  ring,  stocks  his  cellar  full, 
hoping  to  realize  better  prices  in  a  few 
months,  but  will  be  compelled,  before  the 
next  vintage,  to  sell  at  a  price  that  will  not 
remunerate  him  for  his  original  outlay. 
The  wine-makers  throughout  California 
must  co-operate,  and  quickly,  to  protect 
themselves,  and  open  up  a  market  through- 
out the  States,  in  England,  and  in  all 
countries  with  which  we  trade.  —  S.  F. 
N^ews  Letter. 


Sample  copies  of  the  Meechant  will  be 
sent  where  requested  by  our  subscribers. 


An  exceedingly  interesting  lecture  was 
delivered  in  Vienna  on  the  23d  of  January 
by  Dr.  Leonhard  Roesler,  on  the  subject  of 
American  vines.  Dr.  Eoesler  described  all 
the  various  methods  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  different  countries  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  phylloxera,  and  concluded 
that  none  of  them  were  applicable  in  Aus- 
tria except  the  planting  of  resistant  Ameri- 
can stocks .  He  pointed  out  that  owing  to 
the  increasing  ravages  of  the  insect,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  materials, 
whether  seed  or  cuttings,  to  reconstitute 
the  devastated  vineyards.  The  official  data, 
commencing  in  1882,  showed  an  extension 
of  the  disease  amounting  to  600  hectares, 
which,  counting  17,000  vines  to  the  hectare, 
means  more  than  10,000,000  vines  destroy, 
ed,  and  as  it  is  spreading  at  the  rate  of  50 
hectares  per  annum,  every  delay  increases 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  He  urges  his 
hearers  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  adop- 
tion of  means  t»  procure  resistant  cuttings 
in  sufficient  number  to  fill  the  gap.  The 
remarks  of  the  speaker  were  greeted  with 
applause,  aud  led  to  an  animated  debate 
among  the  audience,  who  were  generally 
members  of  the  Land  and  Forest  Club  of 
Vienna.  Messrs.  Bersch  and  Eosenzweig 
supported  Dr.  Eoesler,  aud  thty  were  op- 
posed by  Dr.  vou  Schlnmberger,  who  favor- 
ed the  sulphide-of-carbon  treatment. 

Mr.  Muller,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
gave  an  account  of  his  recent  journey  in 
the  United  States.  He  said  that  most 
American  wines  would  be  of  little  use  in 
Europe,  and  that  only  in  California,  where 
they  were  partly  made  from  European 
grapes,  had  he  found  any  approaching 
those  of  Europe  in  quality. 

Mr.  Smetana  supported  Dr.  Eoesler's 
views,  but  expressed  the  apprehension  that 
American  stocks  might  lose  their  resistant 
qualities  in  Austria,  as  he  had  noticed  that 
some  species  of  grain  brought  from  other 
localities  to  his  neighborhood  seemed,  after 
long  culture,  to  retrograde,  and  lose  their 
peculiar  excellences. 

Dr.  Eoesler  closed  the  debate,  replying 
fully  to  all  the  objections  that  had  been 
made  to  American  vines. 

The  authorities  in  Budapesth  have  order- 
ed the  purchase,  for  trial,  of  30,000  Ameri- 
can cuttings.  The  Altofner  growers  have 
refused  to  take  them  except  as  gifts,  but 
we  believe  the  authorities  cannot  furnish 
them  in  that  way. — BonforVs  Wine  and 
Spirit  Circular. 


In  an  article  on  South  African  wines,  the 
London  Qldbe  says:  "Consumed  on  the 
spot.  South  African  wine  makes  very  good 
tipple  as  a  rule,  although  the  inferior  de- 
scriptions are  even  theu  detestable.  But 
those  who  have  brought  home  their  favorite 
brands  for  consumption  in  England  are 
wont  to  allege  that  the  wine,  instead  of 
being  improved  by  the  sea  voyage,  greatly 
deteriorates  and  acquires  a  mawkish  flavor. ' ' 


We  have  examined  this  week,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Meyer  Bros,  of  Front 
street,  some  of  the  1883  crop  of  raisins  of 
E.  B.  Blowers,  of  Woodland,  Yolo  county, 
and  McPherson  Bros,  of  Orange,  Los 
Angeles  county.  Out  of  several  boxes 
opened,  only  one  of  each  was  found  affect- 
ed with  the  worm,  the  others  being  in 
sound  condition  and  of  excellent  quality 
without  any  crystallization.  This  is  tol- 
erably conclusive  proof  that  California 
raisins  will  keep,  and  each  year  an  im- 
provement in  their  manufacture  may  be 
anticipated! 
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SILK  CULTURE. 


Maria  Island,  on  the  east  coast  of  Tas- 
mania, lias  been  leased  by  the  Government 
of  that  colony  to  an  Italian,  Sif^nor  Ber- 
macchi,  for  the  culture  of  silk  worms.  A 
staff  of  men  and  women  have  arrived  there 
and  commenced  operations  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success,  the  climate  being  very 
similar  to  the  northern  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


SWISS-ITAIilAN   COLONY. 

A  very  encouraging  outlook  for  this  new 
industry  is  a  recent  resolve  of  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  members  of  the  colony  in  Sono- 
ma county.  They  have  just  decided  to  add 
silk  culture  to  their  other  farm  products 
Sixteen  families  have  applied  for  trees  and 
cuttings.  Each  family  will  receive  one 
hundred.  These  people  have  been  brought 
up  to  the  industry  in  Europe,  and  the  facts 
that  they  know  what  it  is,  and  that  they 
wish  to  include  it  among  their  family  in- 
dustries, is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
tell  us  that  silk  culture  will  not  pay  in  our 
State,  or  that  its  profits  will  be  so  small 
that  it  will  degrade  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
it. — Record- Union. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOK  THE  FnTUKE. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
two-fold  or  three-fold  greater  that  last  year. 
When  the  trees  now  planted  begin  to  be  of 
use,  the  annual  product  should  reach  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  in- 
dustry is  making  fair  and  healthy  progress. 
In  many  of  the  counties  of  California  there 
are  persons  who  will  make  their  first  expe- 
riment next  season.  From  all  we  hear  it 
would  seem  to  be  easy  for  almost  any  family 
in  any  part  of  the  State  to  succeed  in  rais- 
ing good  cocoons.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done,  take  two  or  ^iree  ex- 
amples :  At  San  Kafael,  in  May  last,  three 
young  ladies  made  an  experiment  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Board.  The  product  was  120  ounces 
of  silk  worm  eggs  and  nearly  100  pounds 
of  cocoons.  The  work  was  done  in  a  rent- 
ed house.  A  large  portion  of  the  food  for 
the  worms  had  to  be  purchased.  But  the 
enterprise  netted  fully  $200  over  all  the  ex- 
penses. This  is  certainly  a  fair  return  for 
the  labor  bestowed.  Had  the  trees  and 
house  been  their  own  the  amount  for  their 
work  would  have  been  doubled. — Record- 
Union. 


INDUCEMENTS    TO    ENGAGE    IN    THE    BUSINESS. 

The  raising  of  small  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries  and  blackberries,  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  work,  but  it  cannot 
last  the  year  around.  Silk  culture  comes 
the  nearest  of  any  industry  to  filling  up  the 
interstices  of  other  labor  with  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  employment.  We  say  pleas- 
ant employment,  for  those  who  have  at- 
tended silk  worms  through  all  the  stages 
become  as  fond  of  the  work  as  a  mother 
does  of  tending  and  feeding  her  children. 
Silk  worms  have  been  the  subject  of  human 
care  for  thousands  of  years,  and  rely  upon 
the  intelligence  and  care  of  human  bangs 
for  food  and  shelter,  making  no  effort  to 
obtain  it  for  themselves.  Silk  growers  say 
that  the  worms  know  them  and  manifest 
signs  of  pleasure  when  they  come  into  the 
room,  by  raising  their  heads  and  moving 
them  about  with  evident  marks  of  pleasure. 
Examined  with  a  microscope  the  worms 
seem  to  have  a  human  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

The    growth    of    the  worms,   from    the 


hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  final  entombing 
in  the  cocoons,  is  a  matter  of  intense  in- 
terest, and  occurs  in  the  early  months  of 
the  Summer,  before  fruit  gathering  com- 
mences. The  reeling  of  the  cocoons  can 
be  done  at  any  time  within  a  year  or  two, 
or  they  may  be  sold  directly  to  the  manu- 
factory, though  the  machinery  required  is 
small  and  inexpensive.  The  reeling  is 
dextrous  manual  labor,  reqvilring  care  and 
expert  fingers.  There  are  many  young 
ladies  in  the  United  States  now  wearing 
dresses  made  of  silk  of  their  own  raising, 
reeling,  twisting  and  weaving.  They  are 
the  very  best  recommendations  of  industry 
and  intelligence,  and  doubtless  commend 
the  wearers  to  the  best  regards  of  all  young 
men  seeking  wives. 

With  regard  to  engaging  in  the  business, 
the  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  mul- 
berry plantation.  The  trees  are  raised 
from  cuttings  and  grown  in  a  hedge  form, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  picking  of  the  leaves. 
An  acre  of  mulberries,  four  years  old,  will 
yield  50,000  pounds  of  leaves,  enough  to 
feed  1,000,000  silk  worms,  which  will  pro 
duce  silk  worth  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  If 
there  is  a  market  for  eggs  which  are  worth 
from  f  1.30  to  $2  per  ounce,  the  yield  will 
be  about  the  sam  '.  Keeently  a  disease  at- 
tacked the  eggs  in  Europe,  and  eggs  had  to 
be  shipped  from  Japan.  Several  carloads 
of  the  eggs,  which  are  usually  laid  on  card 
board,  weighed  before  and  after  the  eggs 
are  laid  on  them,  were  lost  or  damaged  in 
the  tran.sit,  the  cards  being  sold  for  paper 
stock.  At  other  times  the  cards  of  eggs, 
passing  through  a  warm  climate,  hatch  out 
prematurely,  the  little  worms  escaping  from 
their  shells  before  their  feed  is  grown. 
Circumstances  like  the  above  often  send 
the  price  of  eggs  up  several  dollars  an  ounce. 
There  is  little  fear  of  over-production. 
The  annual  consumi^tion  of  silk  in  the 
world  amounts  to  $400,000,000.  There  art 
338  factories  in  America  using  $20,000,000 
worth  of  raw  silk  annually.  The  value  of 
the  manufactured  products  exceeds  $80,- 
000,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  industry 
ranks  among  the  first  in  importance. — Los 
Gatos  Mail. 


SILK    CULTUEE  AND    MANUPACTUEES . 

Prom  our  little  acquaintance  with  silk 
culture  and  manufacture,  these  industries 
are  by  most  people  in  the  colony  looked 
upon  as  small  affairs;  but  in  the  countries 
where  silk  is  grown  the  returns  are  truly 
important. 

The  cocoons  raised  in  Italy  before  they 
are  touched  by  the  reefers  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  wool  and  mohair  we  export, 
and  ostrich  feathers  into  the  bargain. 

This  is  for  the  raw  silk,  which  of  course, 
when  manufactured,  becomes  yet  more 
valuable,  amounting  to  seventy-three  mil- 
lions pounds  sterling. 

The  total  production  of  silk  goods  in  the 
world  may  be  estimated  about  £73,000,000. 
Deducting  the  manufactures  of  China  and 
Japan,  whose  economical  situation  is  so 
very  different  from  other  countries,  there 
remain  £56,000,000  worth  of  silk  manu- 
factures, which  may  be  divided  among  dif- 
ferent countries,  taking   the   maximum  as 

follows  : 

France $.S5,000,000 

Germany 46,000,000 

United  States 35,000,000 

Great  Britain 25,000,000 

Switzerland 18,000,0l;0 

Russia : 1B,000,()00 

Austria 12,000,000 

Italy 12,000,000 

Spain     5,000,000 

Other  countries 17,000,000 

Grand  total $270,000,000 

£56,000,000 

— Wynberg  Times  and  South  African  Agriculturist. 


OLIVE  CULTURE. 


PICKLING     OLIVES. 

The  following  receipt  for  curing  olives 
has  been  sent  to  the  Mekchant  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Kingsburry,  the  London  agent  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Companies.  The  information  was  furnish- 
ed to  him  from  France  by  Mr.  Edward  de 
Neveu  : 

"  I  give  you  a  receipt  for  curing  olives  as 
it  may  be  of  use  to  you.  Pick  the  olives 
just  before  maturiug^while  still  green — 
and  in  order  to  remove  the  bitter  taste  they 
are  left  to  soak  in  a  solution  of  cold  salt  of 
potasse  or  soda  with  a  littlelime  thrown  in, 
for  several  days,  then  let  them  soak  in  pure 
cold  water  for  five  or  six  days,  changing 
water  twice  per  day,  then  pour  over  them 
good  strong  brine,  with  coriander  or  cum- 
mel,  or  something  good  for  the  flavor  of  the 
olive.  If  one  desire,  the  olives,  when  pre- 
pared as  above,  may  have  the  pits  removed 
and  anchovies,  etc.,  inserted  into  the  olives, 
place  them  in  bottles  with  good  olive  oil 
cooked  with  the  greatest  care." 


PKOPAGATING     OLIVES. 

Gemuiferous  protuberances  —  turberosit- 
ities,  chupones,  souchets — from  olive  trees 
are  common  means  of  propagation  in 
France  and  Italy.  Alvi  says:  "The  ovolo, 
as  these  protuberances  are  called,  is  a  pro- 
ductive bud  and  is  found  buried  in  the 
trunk  and  on  the  roots  of  the  olive  tree. 
The  size  of  the  protuberances  varies  from 
that  of  a  duck's  egg  to  double  that  size, 
shows  forth  on  the  surface  and  has  large 
germs.  Not  more  than  three  of  these  pro- 
tuberances ought  to  be  takeE  from  one  tree, 
as  the  latter  might  be  injured  by  a  more 
copious  extraction  of  them.  Instead  of 
getting  a  supply  from  perfect  trees,  it  is 
best  to  put  a  few  plants  totally  underground, 
plants  of  good  quality  with  white  and  juicy 
wood.  The  ovoli  from  underground  should 
be  preferred,  l)eing  the  tenderest  and  eas- 
iest to  develop.  The  operation  of  separat- 
ing ovoli  from  the  tree  is  to  be  performed 
cautiously.  If  the  ovolo  contains  many 
eyes,  it  may  be  divided  in  several  pieces, 
but  leaving  to  each  piece  three  or  four  buds. 
A  protuberance  having  roots,  must  be  freed 
of  the  latter.  The  extraction  must  take 
place  in  Winter,  when  the  tree  is  dormant. 
The  swellings  must  be  put  in  good,  light 
soil  and  covered  with  litter.  Plant  them 
in  April,  in  a  trench  about  six  inches  deep, 
two  feet  apart,  the  bark,  of  course,  upper- 
most, and  the  earth  pressed  firmly  all 
around,  leaving  about  four  inches  of  the 
trench  open.  The  covering  of  the  trench 
with  straw  is  to  protect  the  growth  against 
great  heat.  Water  them  occasionally.  Level 
the  ground  in  the  second  year,  and  fill  up 
the  trench.  Of  the  different  shoots  retain 
the  one  that  is  strongest.  In  the  third  year 
prune  and  treat  the  trees  originated  like 
other  trees.  In  Tuscany  there  are  said  to 
be  few  owners  of  olive  groves  who  do  not 
keep  trees  on  purpose  to  produce  these 
swellings.  Near  Pisa  it  is  an  industry,  and 
thirty-one  nurseries  cultivate  with  intel- 
ligence the  ovoli  or  puppoli  for  sale. 

F.    POHNDOEFP. 


EASE    OF    OLIVE    CULTTEE. 

There  is  no  productive  tree  requiring  so 
little  culture  as  the  olive  tree.  Many 
farmers  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain  never 
prune,  nor  cultivate,  nor  manure  it,  though 
they  derive  moderate  crops  every  two  years. 
But  when  properly  cultivated  and  well  fed 


it  is  apt  to  give  enormous  crops^very  large 
one  year  and  a  moderate  one  the  interven- 
ing year.  Its  productive  capacity  increases 
and  reaches  its  maximum  when  the  tree 
is  about  twenty  years  old.  Beginning  with 
its  sixth  or  seventh  year  it  will  give  remun- 
erative crops.  In  a  virgin  soil  like  ours, 
eight  or  ten  gallons  of  ben-ies  to  a  tree  may 
be  expected  when  six  to  eight  years  old. 
As  the  market  price  for  salted  olives  in 
barrels  is  now  in  San  Francisco  about  $1 
per  gallon,  and  as  the  pickling  and  packing 
will  not  be  over  30  cents  per  gallon,  it  fol- 
lows the  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  going  to 
attract  much  more  interest  in  California 
thali  viticulture,  because  either  by  pickling 
or  making  oil,  it  will  pay  three  or  four 
times  as  tnuch. — Modesto  Republican. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


24  POST     ST. 

SEND  fOR  CIRCULAR. 

Sail  JfraiiciMco,  Cal. 

THE  LEADING  INSTITCTE  OF  BUSINESS 
training-  in  America.  This  school  educates  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  iifc,  and  no  young  man  can  afford 
to  entor  upon  a  Ijusincs'^  career  without  a  course  of 
truiningr  at  this  popular  institution.  Students  are 
drilled  in  all  branches  of  business  by  ACCUAL  PI!  ACT- 
ICE,  tims  fitting-  them  for  the  counting  house  at  once. 
Send  for  circLdars  and  learn  full  particulars.  Address 
E.  P.  HEALO  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PICHOLINE  OLIVE 

CUTTIN&S  AND  BRUSH 

FOR  SALE. 


The  importation  of  the  late  U.  B.  REDDING, 
and  the  only  imported  and  best  variety  for  oil  yet 
propagated  in  California.  Prices  $15  per  hundred 
for  Cuttings  and  $1  per  lb.  for  bruah.  Also,  MISSION 
CUTTINGS  at  §10  per  hundred  or  Brush  at  50  cents 
per  lb.  All  warranted  clean  or  disinfected.  Apply 
immediately  to 

J.  W.  HAl.I.,  A^eiit, 
OlJvewootI, 
Pasadena,  lios  Ang'OloH  Co. 

Or  to  C.  T.  HOPKINS,  318  California  St.,  S.  F. 

A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  -  GROWING 

WITH    ILLUSTEATIONS. 


Rea<l    Before  the     State    Horticultural 
Society,  February  29,  1881.  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  ftlERCHANT  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  posta8:e  stamps. 

THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF    CALIFORNIA   FOR    ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation 

BY 

JOHN  J.  BLEASDALE,  D.  D,,  F.  C.  S 
For  Sale  at 

THE   "MERCHANT''   OFFICE. 

PRICE  50  CENTS. 


Tlie  Best  Spriiisr  Sledlcine  nud  Beau- 
tiiier  ortlie  €oiniiIexiou  lu  use.  Cures 
Roils.  I'lHiples.  Blotches,  Neuralgia, 
Scrofula,  <jiout,  Klieuiiiatic  ami  >ieren. 
rial  I'aius,  aud  all  -Diseases  arisjii;; 
from  a  disordered  slate  of  the  Bloo<t  or 
1.1  ver. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRLGOISTS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
417  Sansonie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SUKOMA    VAI.I.EY. 


[By  an  Occasional  Correspomlent.) 
If  the  present  weather   is   the   result  of 
the   advent    of    the   New   Admiuistration, 
farmers,   horticulturists     and    vinoyardists 
will  be  as  alarmingly  exercised  as  the  Silver 
men.     Last  night  this  section   was  visited 
by   a   strong,  hot   desicatiug   north    wind. 
We  have  had  only  a  light  rain  for  the  past 
six  weeks,  and  the   streams  are  fast  drying 
up;  the  top  of  the  ground  becoming  hard 
and   dry,  making   it  difiScult   for  plowing. 
Nothing  is,  however,    suffering,  and   yet  a 
good^soakiug  would  be  welcomed  by  all. 
The  cereals,  fruits,  and  all  other  kinds  'of 
vegetation  are   a  month  in  advance  of  the 
corresponding  season  last  year.     Apricots, 
almonds,  plums   and   peaches  are   in  blos- 
som.    The  buds  of  other  kinds   of  fruits 
and  vines  on  dry,   warm  soils,  are  swell- 
ing and   rapidly    develojjing    into    bloom. 
Wherever  old  vines  are  removed  vineyard- 
ists  are  re-planting  with  new  and  approved 
varieties.      There    are    no    extensive    new 
plantings  but  the   present   stand   is  kept 
good  in  quantity  with   improved   qualities. 
Whatever  the  output  may  be  there   are  no 
indications  of  apprehensions  or  waning  in- 
terests in   the   culture  of  the  grap3.     The 
early  frost   and   succeeding  rains   of  last 
October  in  a  great  many  instances  reduced 
the  yield  from   25   to  40  per   cent,  qnd  se- 
riously affected  the   quantity  and  quality. 
There    are   not  wineries  enough  in   this 
valley  for  the   accommodation  of  growers, 
and  we  are  subjected  to   delays,  inconven- 
iences and  losses.     We  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wine-makers  in  the  delivery  of  grapes, 
as  well   as  prices.     Vineyardists  desire  to 
pick  their  grapes  as  soon  as  possible  when 
ripe,  but  the  rush    of  so   many   producers 
soon  exceeds  the  facilities   of   the  winery, 
and  the  commands  are:  "No  more  grapes 
to-day,   and    only   two  loads   to-morrow . ' ' 
The  producer   suffers   from   an   excess   of 
help  and  deterioration  and  shrinkage  of  his 
grapes.     No  inconsiderable  quantities  were 
rejected   on   the   plea  of   unripeness,    and 
the  grower  was  only  saved   from  total  loss 
by   selling,    at   greatly   reduced  prices,  to 
Italians   and  other   Europeans,    who  took 
vineyards  as   gleaners  and  made  wines  of 
lighter   varieties,  less  heady,  but  quite   as 
palatable   and  healthy.     There  are  a  good 
many  of  this  class  in  this  town  who  supply 
themselves  with  a   good  wine  at  very  low 
prices.     It  would   be   better  for  the  Ameri- 
cans to  imitate   and  follow  their  example, 
and  use  pure   and  wholesome   wines   as   a 
common  drink  in  moderation,  substituting 
them  for  intoxicating  and  poisonous  liquids, 
and  thus  become   consumers  of  home  pro- 
ducts, while  suppressing  intemperance  and 
its  attendant  evils.     Capitalists  can   make 
no  better  investments  than  in  the  establish- 
ment of  extensive  wineries  under  the  man' 
agemcnt  of  experts,    and    make  advances 
upon  wiues    to    owners,   or  issue  "cellar 
receipts  ''  as  collaterals  for  loans  to  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere.      Your  "  Suggestions  to 
Wine-makers,' '  in  the  Merchant  of  Febru- 
ary  27th,  should   also   commend   itself   to 
the  consideration   and  action  of  your  read- 
ers and  viticulturists.     By   the  adoption  of 
these  measures  and  a  combined  and  earnest 
effort  to  increase  home   consumption,  there 
will  be   no   over-production  of  pure  wines, 
the  industry   will   become   prominent  and 
substantial,  and  our  people  saved  from   in- 
temperance, poverty  and  crime. 
Sonoma,  March  5,  1885. 


The    Popiilatiou    of  IlnwRii 


The  compilation  of  the  census  returns 
for  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  has  been  com- 
pleted with  the  following  results:  The 
total  population  of  the  Islands  is  80,578, 
of  whom  51,539  are  males,  and  29,039 
females.  This  is  an  increase  in  population 
of  nearly  23,000  since  the  last  census  was 
taken  in  1878.  Hon.  H.  M.  Whitney, 
Hawaiian  Postmaster  -  General,  writing  to 
the  Planter's  Monthly  on  the  subject  of 
population  and  labor,  says  : 

The  male  population  is  put  down  at  51,- 
539,  of  which  11,700  are  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  leaving  39,839  as  available,  in  one 
way  or  another,  for  industrial  pursuits. 
The  columns  imder  the  head  of  "  occujia- 
tions,"  in  the  census  returns,  show  a  total 
of  39,5-11  employed  as  mechanics,  agricult- 
urists, contract  laborers,  and  in  other  occu- 
pations. This  includes  some  females,  but 
hew  many  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. The  fact,  however,  remains  demon- 
strated that  about  one-half  of  our  population 
is  permanently  employed  in  various  kinds 
of  manual  labor,  and  consequently  in- 
dustriously occupied,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  male  population  of  some 
other  countries.  This  is  attributable  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
America,  which  has  given  an  impetus,  not 
only  to  sugar  and  rice,  but  to  every  other 
industry.  Another  encouraging  feature 
brought  out  by  the  census  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  females,  as  compared  with 
the  returns  for  1878.  Those  gave  a  total  of 
23,882  females,  with  16,266  children  uuiler 
15  years.  The  new  census  reports  29,039 
females,  with  22,519  children.  It  also 
shows  that  there  are  10,240  females  of 
wholly  or  part  foreign  extract,  among  whom 
are  4,138  Tortuguese  and  2,099  halt-caste 
females,  who  as  a  rule  are  more  prolific, 
and  bear  more  and  healthier  children  than 
Hawaiian  women.  Taking  these  facts  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
next  census  (1890)  will  show  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  under  15 
years.  The  half-caste  population  has  al- 
ready become  an  important  and  valuable 
element  in  our  labor  calculations,  as  it  sup- 
plies some  of  our  most  reliable  mechanics, 
teamsters,  overseers  and  farmers. 


The  treasury  of  the  government  of  Italy 
has  certainly  not  a  surplus  of  millions 
stored  up  in  its  vaults  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  more  worthy  of  recognition 
then  are  the  efforts  the  Minister  of  Italian 
Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  is  mak- 
ing to  foment  the  industries  of  the  country. 
Eecently  he  has  decreed  premiums  for  the 
best  wine-cellars  and  their  contents.  For 
each  of  the  eight  provinces  of  Turin,  Ales- 
sandria, Florence,  Corregia,  Eome,  Bari, 
Tcramo  and  Poteuza,  three  medals  and 
premiums  of  1000,  500  and  250  francs  for 
the  proprietors,  and  three  medals  and  pre- 
miums of  200,  150  and  80  francs  for  the 
cellar-masters  are  to  be  discerned  by  com- 
missions who  are  going  to  inspect  the  estab- 
lishments where  not  less  than  2650  gallons 
of  wine  are  msde.  Such  an  example  may 
be  a  problem  for  many  an  American  who 
cannot  yet  foresee  that  this  country  will 
have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  wine  is  to 
become  an  article  of  diet,  and  not  a  luxury, 
and  that  with  augmented  production  of 
wine  and  the  firm  development  of  the  viti- 
cultural  industry,  the  new  world  has  to  fol- 
low the  ancient  methods  of  sobriety  of  grape- 
growing  countries,  regenerating  the  habits 
of  the  nation.  Grape-growing  will  be  one 
of  the  sources  of  America's  wealth,  and  our 
government  does  wsll  to  foster  the  industry 
for  the  moral  benefits  accruing  from  it. 


The  ocean  race  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu,  between  the  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.'s 
'•Alameda"  and  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.'s  "Aus- 
tralia," resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the 
former  steamer  by  more  than  twelve  hours. 
The  Chronicle,  on  the  8th  inst.,  announced 
another  race,  to  start  on  Monday  last,  be- 
tween the  "Alameda"  and  the  "Zealandia,'' 
neither  of  tho  steamers  leaving  here  till 
several  days  later.  The  Post,  with  com- 
mendable energy,  copied  the  information, 
eiTor  included. 


LAST      ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Choice    Vines  -  Rare   Stocks     and 
Scions  for  Grafting. 

RESISTANT    VARIETIES: 


An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish 
grape  culture,  with  a  view  to  wine-making, 
in  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Colonies  of 
Swiss  peasants  are  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  it  is  probable  the  Legislature  will  grant 
a  bonus  to  encourage  them.  Oranges, 
lemons  and  other  sub-tropical  fruits  are 
raised,  and  earning  fruit  on  a  small  scale 
has  been  commenced.  The  codlin  moth 
having  been  introduced  in  shipments  of 
green  apples  from  San  Francisco,  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  this  kind  of  fruit  has 
been  prohibited,  and  a  bill  has  passed  the 
Legislature  empowering  local  bodies  to  ap- 
point inspectors  and  stamp  out  tho  disease 
wherever  it  may  exist.  The  funds  neces- 
cessary  are  to  be  raised  by  an  assessment 
per  tree  on  the  orchardists  of  the  infected 
districts.  Penalties  are  imposed  for  neg- 
lecting to  report  the  disease,  obstructing 
the  inspector  and  removing  infected  fruit 
cases,  etc.  li  is  also  feared  that  the  scale 
bug  has  been  introduced  from  California, 
where  it  is  very  destructive. — Bradstrett's. 


We  hope  that  the  report  of  the  Third 
Annual  State  Viticultural  Convention  will 
be  published  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  delay  that  has  arisen  has  been  entirely 
unavoidable,  and  was  in  consequence  of  the 
report  being  so  much  more  voluminous  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  pamphlet,  when  received 
by  those  who  have  ordered  copies,  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  grape-growing  and  wine- 
making. 


When  a  San  Francisco  wine-dealer  pays 
a  higher  price  for  an  inferior  wine  than  he 
will  pay  for  a  superior  article,  because  the 
owner  of  the  inferior  goods  is  a  friend,  it  is 
quite  time  that  a  change  were  made  among 
wine-makers  in  the  disposal  of  their  pro- 
ducts. 


Riparia,    Californioa     and     Amonica    Seed. 


As  the  season  for  planting  and  grafting 
vines  is  rapidly  passing  away,  I  desire  to 
inform  the  public  that  there  are  still  to  be 
had  some  stocks  of  the  following  rare  and 
seaice  varieties: 


KED   WINE   VAKIETIES. 

Lenoir, 
Serine, 
Portuguese      select 

Port  stocks, 
FoUe    noire     (1100 

rooted.) 


Cabernet  franc, 
Verdot, 
Malbeck, 
Petite  Syrah, 
Petit  Bouschet, 
Alicante  Bouschet, 
Cinsaut, 

Pfeffer's  Black  Burgundy. 


SAUTEKNE. 

Sauvignon  blanc,         Semillon. 


Malmsey, 


MADEIRA. 

Boal, 
Verdelho. 


SPANISH    SHERKT. 


Palomino,  Mantuvo   de    Pilas 

Pedro  Xilneues,  Veba. 

White   associates  used  in    France   with 
Petite   Syrah   and  suitable   for  similar  red 
wine  blends: 
Marsaune,  Koussanne. 

There  are  also  to  be  had,  either  rooted 
vines  or  cuttings,  or  both,  good  stocks  of 
better  known  varieties,  such  as 


Mataro, 
Carignan, 
Grenache, 
Crabb's  Black  Bur- 
gundy, 
Chauch^  noir. 
Trousseau. 
Meunier, 


FoUe  Blanche, 
Colombar, 
Zinfandel, 
Burger, 
Charbono, 
Blaue  Elbling, 
Seedless  Sultana, 
Muscatel      (  Gordo 


Please  notify  this  office  of  an  irregularity 
&  receiving  the  Mebcbani. 


While  wine-makers  complain  of  the  low 
prices  obtainable  for  their  wines  they 
should  remember  that  their  experience  in 
California  has  been  limited.  They  must 
endeavor  to  produce  a  better  article  and  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  market. 

Any  capitalist  desiring  to  obtain  a  good  in- 
vestment by  building  a  winery,  should  com- 
municate with  Wm.  Mulligan,  of  Healds- 
burg.  A  five  year's  contract  for  the  supply 
of  grapes,  a  building  site,  and  other  facil- 
ities can  be  secured. 


A  few  wine-makers  of  California,  appre- 
ciating the  uncertainty  of  the  local  market, 
are  endeavoring  to  introduce  their  products 
into  England  and  India  direct.  They  de- 
serve to  succeed. 


On  February  6th  prices  of  deep-colored 
wines  from  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  put  in  the  Custom  House  at  Cette, 
ranged  from  40  to  55  francs,  according  to 
quality,  per  hectolitre— or  29  to  40  cents 
per  gallon. 


West's  White  Prolific,     Blanco),  etc.,  etc. 

The  prices  of  the  Natoma  rooted  vines, 
of  varieties  in  large  quantities,  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

Cuttings,  seedlings  and  rooted  cuttings  of 
Riparia;  cuttings  and  seedlings  of  Califor-  . 
nica;  rooted  Lenoir  cuttings;  Arizonica  cut- 
tings; seed   of    Arizonica,    Calif ornica   and 
Riparia. 

Grafting  can  be  continued  safely  until 
the  middle  of  May,  if  the  scions  are  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

As  I  expect  to  retire  soon  from  the  gen- 
eral business  of  furnishing  supplies  for 
vineyard  planting,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  those,  who  have  favored  me  with 
orders,  for  the  assistance  which  their  cus- 
tom has  been  to  me,  when  I  have  most 
needed  it.     .    CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 

204  MONTGOMEET  St.,  . 

San  Franci&cOr 
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Orape   Culture   In   BriliNli   C'olnnibiii. 


Our  great  British  Columbia  con  lay  claim 
to  be  the  foster  parent  of  many  different 
industries,  which  have  and  are  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  capitalist  as  well  as  the 
person  of  more  circumscribed  means.  Many 
of  the  branches  are  extensively  prosecuted 
and  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
people.  That  all  the  ventures  engaged  in 
have  at  least  been  fairly  remunerative  will, 
we  think,  be  conceded.  In  our  columns  we 
have  from  time  to  time,  given  some  few 
hints  on  the  latent  resources  of  our  fair 
province,  and  wo  will  still  trouble  our  read- 
ers with  another  suggestion  which  we  think 
might  be  advantageously  considered  by  par- 
ties within  whose  power  an  opportunity  for 
testing  the  same,  is  presented.  We  refer 
to  the  growing  of  grapes,  and  iu  this  par- 
ticular we  allude  to  the  Canadian  grape,  or 
to  the  grape  very  successfully  cultivated  in 
Eastern  Canada.  We  are  living  in  an 
essentially  fruit-growing  country,  and  facil- 
ities, climate,  and  every  particular  essential' 
to  the  successful  growth  of  the  grape  is  to 
be  found  here.  Besides  the  juice  of  the 
grape  is  getting  to  be  a  common  beverage, 
and  the  purer  the  article  the  more  generally 
would  it  grow  in  public  favor.  Wine  of  an 
excellent  quality  is  now  produced  in  many 
parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which 
certainly  lack  the  genial  climate  of  British 
Columbia.  If  the  successful  culture  of  the 
grape  in  this  Province  could  be  made  an 
established  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  but  this 
departxire  would  be  one  to  draw  largely 
towards  us  both  capital  and  labor.  The 
following  extract  from  a  reliable  exchange 
will  speak  for  itself  and  give  a  comparison 
of  even  more  disadvantageous  portions  of 
the  Dominion  than  this  for  grape  culture, 
when  compared  with  the  greatest  vine- 
growing  country  in  Europe  :  "  Wine  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  now  largely  manufactured 
iu  Canada  from  the  grapes,  and  this  fruit 
is  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  everyday 
reach  of  the  poorest.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  the  vine  is  very  largely  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  wine-making,  and  both 
the  growing  of  the  vines  and  the  making  of 
the  wines  are  systematically  carried  on  by 
French  viniculturists,  by  French  methods 
and  processes,  with  very  great  success. 
Frenchmen  engaged  iu  this  work  have  de- 
clared that  the  conditions  for  growiug  the 
vine  are  more  favorable  in  parts  of  Canada 
than  iu  the  east  of  France,  while  the  wine 
which  is  made  is  of  superior  quality." — 
Victoria  {B.  C.)  Weekly  Standard. 


French    Prunes. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Im- 
migration Association,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Warren  Dutton  on  the  culture  of 
French  prunes,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken:  "It  is  .well  known 
that  up  to  this  date  no  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  accomplished  in  growing  the 
French  prune  west  of  the  Eocky  moTintains. 
It  is  also  known  from  experience  that  only 
a  limited  portion  of  our  semi-tropical  State 
can  grow  them  to  perfection.  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  or  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  or  immediately  upon 
the  coast  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  the 
chief .  complaints  being  that  the  tree  casts 
its  fruit  when  less  than  half  grown.  Prior 
to  the  small  amount  produced  in  our  State 
within  the  last  live  or  six  years  (more  tlie 
result  of  experiment  than  otherwise),  the 
United  States  has  imported  annually  and 
paid  duty   on  nearly  $20,000,000  worth   of 


this  healthful  and  palatable  dried  fruit,  at 
a  cost  so  extravagant  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  could  not  afford  to  use  it.  It  is 
therefore  my  opinion  that  a  limited  por- 
tion of  this  State  can  enjoy  for  many  years 
to  come  a  comparative  monopoly  of  this 
special  industry.  The  question  frequently 
asked,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  too:  "Is 
there  not  immediate  danger  of  over-doing 
by  producing  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit?"  I  think  not  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  First — The  demand  of  the  United 
States  alone  will  be  beyond  our  ability  to 
supply  for  one  or  two  generations  to  come, 
with  the  iJrice  reduced,  yet  sold  at  a  pro- 
fitable figure  to  the  producer.  Second — 
The  quality  after  we  are  educated  in  pro- 
ducing and  handling  is  acknowledged  to 
equal  the  imported  article.  Third — The 
expense  of  production  and  preparing  for 
market  (the  duty  considered)  is  clearly  in 
our  favor.  The  prune  is  a  prolific  and  an 
annual  bearer,  and  can  be  better  handled 
on  a  large  scale  than  almost  any  other  fruit. 
In  the  prune-growing  district  of  France 
the  fruit  is  dried  by  the  farmer  and  brought 
to  market  in  bags,  boxes  or  any  other  form 
in  bulk  and  sold  to  merchants  or  dealers 
who  prepare  and  pack  it  in  various  tasty 
packages  for  the  exporting  trade. — Santa 
Rosa  Democrat. 


Mr.  E.  Lycan  has  received  by  the  Alame- 
da 2000  cuttings  and  8300  rooted  vines, 
comprising  27  standard  and  41  experimen- 
tal varieties  of  grape-vines.  In  due  time 
the  fruit  market  will  show  the  results  of 
this  enterprise. — Honolulu  Daily  Bulletin. 


KEAI.     ESTATE. 


In  another  column  of  the  Meechant  will 
be  found  the  advertisements  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Kailroad,  W.  P.  Haber  of  Fresno, 
Guy  E.  Grosse  of  Santa  Rosa,  Frost  &  Gil- 
man  of  the  game  place,  Moulton  &  Co.,  of 
Healdsburg,  and  W.  H.  Barham  of  Clover- 
dale,  all  of  whom  have  choice  vineyard 
lands  for  sale. 

They  have  placed  on  file  a  list  of  such 
lands  at  this  office,  in  order  that  all  per- 
sons desirous  of  purchasing  vineyards  may 
be  enabled  to  inform  themselves  of  lands 
to  bo  disposed  of  before  taking  a  trip  up 
the  country. 

By  such  means  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
Merchant  office  of  assistance  to  those  in- 
tending to  embark  in  viticulture,  and  all 
pamphlets  and  information  will  be  freely 
tendered  to  those  who  call  there.  It  is  de- 
sired that  the  public  should  look  to  the 
Merchant  for  all  information  concerning 
graj^es  and  wine. 

A  compact  property  at  Kingsburg,  Fresno 
county,  is  ottered  for  sale.  It  consists  of 
60  acres  in  young  raisin  vines,  25  acres  in 
trees  and  40  acres  alfalfa.  On  the  ranch 
are  two  houses  besides  every  necessity  for 
carrying  on  a  well-established  farm,  and 
the  water  right  is  ample.  The  address  is 
given  in  another  column. 

To  our  list  of  properties  for  sale  we  draw 
special  attention  this  week,  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Wm .  Mulligan,  who  has  a 
young  vineyard  for  disposal.  It  consists 
of  171%  acres  in  Alexander  valley,  Sonoma 
county,  of  which  155  acres  are  in  vines  of 
the  following  choice  varieties,  in  their  third 
year  :  Eiesliug,  Chasselas,  Black  Bur- 
gundy, Charbono  and  Zinfandel.  The  land 
is  conveniently  situated  and  suitable  for 
subdivision  being  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  public  roads. 

From  Mr.  W.  P.  Haber,  Manager  of  the 
Fresno  Land  Office,  we  have  received  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  of  Fresno  county, which 
contain  a  sample  list  of  properties  for  sale 
at  that  office.  They  vary  in  extent  from 
two  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  in 
price  from  $15  an  acre  upwards,  and  com- 
prise city  and  suburban  lots.  Mr.  Haber 
is  the  Fresno  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
land  Bureau  of  San  Francisco. 

We  now  have  particulars  of  25  additional 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Bosa 


and  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county,  that  arc 
offered  for  sale,  from  17  to  1,.300  acres 
each,  at  prices  ranging  from  $175  up  to 
$2fi,000,  according  to  size,  location  and  im- 
provements. The  properties  are  situated 
close  to  the  railway  line,  planted  in  orchard, 
vineyard,  have  been  used  for  general  farm- 
ing or  are  ready  for  the  plow.  Most  of 
them  have  commodious  dwellings  and  out- 
houses and  would  be  valuable  investments 
for  intending  settlers. 

A  fine  piece  of  property  containing  44?^ 
acres,  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Sonoma,  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  teniis  on  application  to  George 
Martin  at  this  office.  Forty  acres  are  down 
in  vines,  principally  Zinfandel,  which  will 
all  be  in  bearing  next  season.  Last  year 
$35  per  ton  was  received  for  the  grapes. 
There  is  a  house,  barn  and  out  buildings 
on  the  property  which  is  splendidly  situ- 
ated for  a  country ,  residence  for  a  San 
Francisco  business  man,  or  it  would  afford 
a  good  living  for  an  experienced  viticul- 
turist.     Free  from  phylloxera. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  300  acres  of  very 
rich  land  for  sale  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sonoma  town.  It  is  believed  that  this 
land,  upon  which  a  small  vineyard  has 
been  already  planted,  will  produce  fully  as 
much  as  eight  tons  per  acre  under  proper 
cultivation;  it  is  so  located  as  to  be  handy 
to  the  several  wineries  at  Sonoroa.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  entire  valley  richer 
soil  exists  than  that  offered  for  sale,  and, 
with  proper  handling,  should  prove  one  of 
the  best  investments  iu  Sonoma  County. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  for  a  residence, 
and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation to  this  office. 


FOR    SALE  ! 


One   of    the 


Finest    Young 
the  State. 


Vineyards   in 


A  LARGE,  SQUARE  TRACT,  BEAUTIFULLY 
situated,  containing'  171 J^  acres  of  No.  1  vine- 
yard land,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  public  road  and 
favorably  situated.forsub-divisiong.  This  land  is  in 
the  beautiful  Alexander  valley,  so  favorably  known 
for  its  scenery  and  climate,  in  Sonoma  county,  17 
miles  above  Calistoga,  being  8  miles  from  Healdsburg, 
and  four  miles  from  Litton  Springs  station. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres   are  in    vines  of 
choicest  varieties,  this  being  the  third  year,  and  are 
divided  as  follows  : 
Riesliii;;:,  45  acres;  ChasselaN,  24  acres: 

Blnek  Jliirsruiiciy,  40  acres;  Cbarboiio, 

31  acres;  Ziiifau<Iel,  25  acres. 

Other  improvements,  only  nominal,  consisting  of 
very  large  barn  for  horses,  wagons,  implements,  feed 
and  hay.  A  small  cottage  for  foreman  and  family,  and 
house  for  hired  men.  This  vineyard,  so  far,  has  proved 
to  be  entirely  exempt  from  spring  frosts  and  needs  to 
be  seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated.  Price, 
$60,000.     One-half  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms. 

Gallon  WM.  MULLIGAN, 

Alexander  Valley,  Sonoma  Co., 

Or  atldress  same  at  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  Co. 


As  a  whole  or  in  subdivisions 

YOUNG   VINEYARD    AND    ORCHARD, 

IN  TOWN  OF  KINGSBURG. 

Sixty  acres  ralsiii  vines,  Twenty-Hve 
acres  trees,  Forty  acres  alfalfa,  Two 
houses.  Two  wells,  Wluilinill,  Tank. 
Barn,  Stock,  Fences,  Implements, 
Ample  water.rlKhts,  Etc. 

For  full  particulars  address 

S.  E.  NIOFFETT, 
KINOSBIJRU,  Fresno  Co.,  C'al. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 

NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOB  SALE  ON  EEASONABLE  TEEMS 

Apply  to,  or  address, 

Vr.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Af;ent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.   CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R,  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

UNO  COMMISSIONER,  Q.  H.  i  S,  A,  RV.   CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


Cloverdale  Real  Estate 

MOST  DESIRABLE 

LAND    AND    RESIDENCES 

CRAPE  &  ORCHARD  LAND 

A    SPECIALTY. 

W.  H.  BARHAM, 

Cloverdale,  Sonoma  Co. 


CO., 


MOULTON    & 

REAL   ESTATE, 

MONEY  AND   INSURANCE  BROKERS, 

HEALDSBUUO,  SONOMA  CO.,  GAL. 


A  large  quantity  of  the  FINEST  GRAPE  LANDS 

in  the  County'  are  now  in  the  hands  of  this  Company 
for  sale. 

A  list  of  Russian  River  bottom  lands  and  red 
ifravely  hill  lands  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  VITI- 
CULTL'RE,  will  be  forwarded  on  apj^lieation. 

Buyers  should  visit  Healdsburif  before  settling  else- 
where. 

Office  iu  the  Sotoyonie  Hotel. 

Ilealclsbiir^. 


For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
S.  F.  Merchant,  323  Front  tjtreet,  San  Francisco. 


FROST    &    GILMAN, 

REAL    ESTATE    BROKERS, 

OFFICE     529%      FOURTH       STREET, 
SautR  Rosa,  C'al. 


Fanns  and  Stock  Ranches  for  sale  and  to  exchange 
for  city  property.  VINEYA:^D  LANDS  A  SPE- 
CIALTY. A  list  of  properties  particularly  adapted 
to  Grape  Culture  forwarded  on  application,  and  on 
file  at  the  office  of  the  S.  F.  Mbrciiast,  3*23  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 

FRESNO    LAND    OFFICE. 

Choice  Farminfj;,  Fruit  and 

"XT'ineya.i'ca.    letxx^s. 

Improved  or  Unimproved, 

With  or  without  jwator  for  Irrl^ratlon, 

FOR    SALE, 

IN   SMALL  OR   LARGE   TRACTS, 
Terms  Kasy. 

For  maps,  circulars,  etc..  call  on  or  address 

W.  p.  HABER,  Manager, 
Or  Fresno,  (.al. 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  BUREAU, 
22  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  Xn. 
I.  9. 1888  G. 

The  Indnstrioni  never  Sink. 

GUY  E.  GROSSE,  Broker  in  Real  Estate 

Banches,  Bealdence,  Easiness  and  Manufactur- 
ing Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission.     ■ 

Anu  PubUaherof  *'Sonom»  County  Land  Register  and 
Santa  Rosa  Builnesi  Direstoiy." 

Offioe,  No.  31S  B  St.,    Sakta  Bosa,  Oal. 
THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL, 

SANTA    RO.SA,  Sonoma  Co.,  €al. 

This  house  is  particularly  recommended  as  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  grape  district,  and  from  which 
the  principal  vineyards  can  be  reached. 

ft.  A.  TVPPKR,  Proprietor. 


THE    SOTOYOME     HOTEL, 

IIEALDSBlJRe,  Sonoma  To. 

Is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  vastly  increasin<; 
vineyard  district  of  the  Russian  River  valley'. 
First  class  accommodation. 

J.  N.  YUI7NO,  Proprietor. 


H.  W.  BYINCTON, 

FOURTH    STREET, 
SAKTA  ROSA.  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Carriages  and  teams  at  reasonable  terms  to  all  per- 
sons visiting  the  vineyards  of  the  valley. 
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TRY 

NEW    PROCESS 

FEESH- TOASTED 
TEA! 

RIGHABDS,    HABRISON   &   SHERWOOD, 

COR.  SANSOME  &  SACRAMENTO  STS., 
Sas    Francisco. 


MAKE  A  NOTE    OF   IT! 

TEAS  and"  COFFEES 

-     —  AT  — 

LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ! 


IT    PAYS    TO     B(JY      DIRECT. 

(Iroccre,  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  .ind  lai^e 
consuinera  of  Teas  and  Coffefp,  will  find  it  to  their 
positive  advatitftK^e  to  make  a  personal  call  on 

H.      HUDDLESTON     &    CO*, 

3-Z-2  niKl  :C'JI  trout  St.,  H.  F., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas  and  Coffees,  an<)  Pro- 
prietors of  Colinia  Steam  Coffee  Mills,  and  get  samples 
and  prices  before  bnyirij^  an.vwberc  else, 

ChmIi  ItnyerM  K|>fi<'lall,v  Iiivitcil. 

THE  COCOA  CROP  IS  SHORT  ! 


Look  Out  for  Ailnltprailoiis. 

BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will    be  Sure  of  Securini> 
the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Goleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


FOR    SALE. 


1  A  A  n(\(\  SEEDI,E.«*.S  SUI.TASTA,  MI'S- 
lUUjUUU      I'ATKL,  mill    other  variet- 
ies ofOraite  Itoots  anil  t'liltiiiKN. 
SOULE  Sl  mack, 

Sail  Bernardino,  Cal, 


SILK     CULTURE. 

My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  neeessar}'  information. 
Price    Twciity-Five     Cents    per    i'«»i>.v. 


Silk   Worm   E;?j?s,  Reels,  Trees,  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc. 
for  sale  at  the*%-ery  lowest  market  rates. 

THEEHOUETER     AND     BAROMETER     COHBIKEB 

For  usu  of  Silk  Raiser:i. 

Free  by  Hail,  ouly  75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  jrive  information  to  correspond- 
ents who  apply  by  letter,  intloslnj;  two  cent  stair  p 
for  reply. 

Specimen  Boxes  or  r<»coons  and  Keeleil 
Silli.  25  cents. 

None  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 


Address  all  communications  t-ij 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER 

PEACXICAL    SILK    CULTURIST. 

NEW     I>ISBON, 
Bnrliuffton  C^.,  TSew  Jersey. 

Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes  *:o  be  made  payable 
at  Pkmbertok,  P.  O.,  New  Jersey. 

S^  Also  a?ent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope"  only  50 
cents  per  year  in  advande. 


A      NEW      YEAR'S       GIFT. 

As  a  NKW  YEAR'S  (ilFTtomy  friends,  I  will  send 
to  each  one  Forwarilinj;  nae  Tiiree  nolliirs 

FOR  HALr  AK  oiKCR  OF   KiLK-woRM  KGOs,  ('I  ho  regular 
price), 

"  SOUTH  AND  WEST." 

For  one  year,  free  of  all  charges.     Also^acopyof 
fifth  edition, 

"silk  and  the  8ILK  WOSM." 

Address : 
MIS.S  NEI.ME  L.  ROSSITER, 

New     Littboii,    Biirliu|i:to»    Co., 
New  Jersey. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

BY 

CHARLES    A.    WETMORE. 

SECOND  EDITION  WITH  Al'PENDLX 
For  Sale  at 

THE     "MERCHANT"      OFFICE. 

PRICE  26  CENTS 

GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST   ARTICLE 

For  Tying   np    Vines 

IN    THIi   MAKKET. 


Put  lip  ill  Balls  or  4  lbs.  Each.    I'j  Balls 
ill  a  l*acka;;-o. 

TUBBS  &  CO.,  613  Front  St., 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 
ESTABLISHED     ISIiS. 

THOS.     MEHERIN, 

importer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

SEEDS,  TREES  &  PLXNTS. 

A  Lar;^e  Stocic  of 
AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 

At  reduced  rates. 

Evorsreen     Millet,     Alialfa,     Red    anrt 

white  Clover,  Timothy  and   Oreh. 

aril    <«rnNs,     Keiiliiek.y     Blue 

IJrass,   lIiins'arlHii    Mil. 

let.  Red  Top,  Etp. 

Also,  a  Larj^'e  aiul  Chuiee  CoIIt'ction  of 

FRUIT    AND     ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 

Bulbs.  Roses,  Ma^Miolias,  Palms,  etc.,  at  reduced 
prices.  BuddiTi^j  and  Pruni-iif  Knives,  Greenhouse 
byrinffcs,  He  Ige  and  Pole  Shears. 

It^Price  List  Mailed  on  application.  Ag'ent  for  R. 
D.  FoXS  Nursery. 

(P.  O.  Box  2059.J  TIIOK.  MF.ITF.RI!ir, 

516  lluttcry  St.,  S.   F. 


FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR    RED. 

MATARO,  SHIRAZ,  DON  ZELINllO, 

CABERNET-SAUVIGNON. 

FOR    WHITE. 

TEMPRANO,  PALOMINO, 

DORADILLA,  VERDEIIO, 

PEDRO   XIMENEZ. 

FOR  RAISIN. 

SULTANA,  GORDO  BLANCO. 

FOR    TABLE. 

SABAL    KANSKI. 
Tlie   finest  of   all  yhippinj;  ffrapes— the  Imperial 
Urape  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 


The  White  Fig- of  Commerce  for  drjinif. 
The  White  A<lrlatie.  By  special  arrangement 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding  any  genu- 
ine stock  of  tills  celebrated  fig,  besides  the  importer. 

The  Papershell  Pomegranate,  and  other 
general  nursery  stock.  Roses  a  specialty.  Catalogues 
free.        Address : 

CUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO    GAL. 


ESTABLISHED  J 8.59. 


SAMUEL      BRECK, 

iSuecessor  to 

GEO.    F.    SILVESTER, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinila  of 

Seeds,  Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  Etc. 

317  WASinxUTON  STREET, 
Bet.  Battery  A  Front.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

SEEDSMEN, 

Dealers  in  all  kindii  of  Field  and 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

.\t  Reduced   Price",  in  Large  (Quantities. 


SPECIALTIES  : 

Alfalfa,  Red  atid  White  Clover,  Italian  and  English 
Rye  Crass,  Blue  Crass,  I^awn,  Orcliard,  Mesquite,  Red 
Top  and  Timothy  Seed,  California  Forest  and  Ever- 
green Tree  Seeds.  Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
at  Lowest  Prices.  A  lart'c  quiintity  of  EVERGREEN 
MILLET  SEED  on  hand.  Also,  about  '20,000  LBS. 
AUSTRALIAN  RYE  CRASS,  to  be  sold  low. 


SEEI>     WAREIIOI1SE, 

tioH.  tO'.i  niKl  411  OaviM    Street,  S.  F. 


R.  J.   TBUMBULL. 


OHAS.  W.  BEEBE. 


R.  J.  TRUMBULL  &  CO. 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

IN  

SEEDS,     TREES 

AND  

PLANTS. 

419   &   421    SANSOME  ST., 

BETWEEN  CLAY  AND  COMMERCIAL, 
Sail  Fraiiei*«co,  Cal. 


W.M.WILLIAMS' 

Scnii.Tropleal  and  fjeneral 

EASTERBY     RANCHO. 


TREE    DEPOT: 

COR.     MARIPOSA    and    K    STREETS, 
FRESNO,  Cal. 


500,000     TREES 

Ot  all  the  Standard  Varieties. 


ROOTED  VINES  FOR  SALE. 


I  hive  50,000  Rooted  Vines  of  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria variety;  one  year  oM,  ^ruwn  on  my  vineyard 
in  Placer  county,  on  new  land  without  irrijjation,  and 
warranted  free  from  disease,  that  I  will  sell  for  S12.50 
(cash)  per  l,0(X),and  deliver  at  Lincoln  for  shipment. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Address 

JOHN    IHA]KS09r,  H,  B., 

Tfortli   Blo4>intiel(l,  Nevada.  Co.,  Cal. 


IMPORTANT    T  q_yiTICULTURISTS  ! 

For  Sale— 500,000  Grape    CnttiiiffS, 

Warranted  free  from  every  disease,  conBistinjf  of  the 
followinj;  fine  varieties:  Mataro,  Maibeck,  Carignan, 
(Jrenachi*,  Zinfandel.  Charbono,  Trousseau,  Black 
I'rincc,  Franken  Riealinj;;,  Malvoisie,  Rose  of  Peru, 
Muscat  of  AlexaHdiia,  at  the  Lowest  Market  Price. 

Address:      J,  t'.  MKKITHEW,  Viticulturist, 
C'lipertino,  Saiita  Mara  €o.,  C'al. 


GRAPE  ROOTS    AND    CUTTINGS 


Of  popular  Wine  and  Raisin  Varieties. 


WHITE 


ADRIATIC 

A  Specialty, 


FIGS 


ORNAMENTAL    TREES   AND    HOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Call  before  pnrcliasinir  elHewlicre. 

Trees  free  from  scale  and  other  pests.    Telephone 
No,  7  communicates  with  the  Nursery) 


1885.         SIE3IE2I3S !  ih8o 

K.J.  BOWKX'.S  llliislraleil  lli-Hcriptive 
and  Prieeil  Catal4»;;;iie  of 

VESETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  FOE  188.5. 
(.'oiitiiining  1*2.~>  pages  of  valualile  information  for 
the  Gardener,  the  Farmer,  or  the  Fainilj',  mailed  free 
10  all  appliciints.     Addrens 

c.  J.   BOWEN,  Sted  Merchant, 

815  and  817  Saxsomk  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA 


100,000  Rooted  Vines;  also.  Cut- 
tings from  35  Acres  Bearing  Vines, 
also  Rooted  Zinfandeis,  Muscatels, 
Empereur,  etc.,  etc. 

JOHN  Q.  A.  CLARK, 

WOOI>f,A.\I>,  Yol»  Co  .  Cal. 

CLEMENTS   NURSERY. 

J  AS.  A.  ANI»I::KS0>,  rruprietur. 

TREES,  TREtS.  TREES  AND  VINES,  ETC 
I  have  a  choice  1  t  ''f  Hartiett  Pcaris,  Cetite  Prunes, 
Cherries,  Applts.  Apiicot.--,  Phi'ii-^,  N».cturin  s.  Grape- 
vines, etc.,  all  irrown  w  thout  irri<;ption,  fr».e  from 
scale  aid  other  injurious  insects.  Ciuaranteed  varii - 
ties,  and  bedrjck  prices.  Cutalot-ues  maileil  on  appli- 
cation.    Address 

JAS    A.  ANDERSON, 
rrF..1IK3I  IS.  Sail  Joaquin  Co.,  4'nl. 


DEL  MONTE  VINEYARD  AND  NURSERY. 

M.   IUCNICKK,  Proprietor, 
Fresno.  FrcMiio  ('oiiiity,  -  •    i^aliforiiia. 

Choice  Cuttings  and  Roots  for  sale.  Gri  wn  without 
irrigation,  and  large,  healthy  growth.  Claret— Matai  o, 
Urcna  he,  Carignane,  Cabernet,  Malhec,  Teintuiier, 
Zinfandel,  Le  Noir,  elc.  Burgundy— linots,  Trous- 
seau, Mennier.  Plussard.  Port— Tinto  Cao.  Amarillo, 
.Mouri?co.  Bastardo,  Tauriga,  Muretto.  White- San- 
vignon  Verte,  Columbar,  Folle  IJIanche,  Burger,  Sul- 
tana, Coiinths.  Muscats.  Resia'.ant  -  Riparia,  Cali- 
foriiica.     Prices  very  moderate. 


GRAPE      SEED! 


HKE,  FRESH  AND  CLEAN. 


I  have  for  sale  seed  of  VI'i'IS<'AI.IFOKXI<'  i  , 
l*r4»ol'  a^aiiiHt  I'hyllit.^era,  which  I  will  si  11 
at  ^1  pur  pound  for  .5  pounds  or  more,  or  81.50  per 
pound  for  le.ss  than  5  pounds. 

Vitis  Californica  Cuttings,  $8  per  1,000. 

FreJL^ht  to  be  paid  hy  piircha-^ers. 

C  MOTTIER, 
p.  O.  Box  8.     ltIi(l<lletown,  I.nke  Co..  <'hI. 


LeConlePeaf  Trees! 

The  most  prolific  known.  No  blight.  Rapid 
growing,  early  bearing  and  vigorous.  Fruit  of 
the  Bartlett  class,  prime  for  table,  market,  ship- 
ping or  canning 

Pure  stock  grown  from  cuttings  ONLY.  Buy 
no  grafted  or  budded  stock. 

25,000  TREES, 

One  year  old,  on  LE  CONTE  roots,  for  sale  by 
C.  W.  DEARBORN,  Oakland,  California. 
Cireolar  and  Testimonials  Free. 


SEEDS ! 


SEEDS ! 


THAT    WILL    CROW. 

I  warrant  all^'seeds  sent  out  by  me  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name  and  will  refill  any 
order  gratis  or  in  other  seeds  should  they 
prove  defective  in  any  respect. 

Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and  Flowtx 
seeds  free  on  application . 

I^.  C.  T.ACIIICOTTE, 

Wavcrly  Mills,  Weortretown  Co., 

South  CnrollnaJ 
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IMPORTANT 


-TO- 


VmCULTURISTS ! ! 


TO   CLOSE  OUT 


OXJU.         STOOISL 


RESISTANT    VINES, 


We  offer  them  at  the  following 


XiOXiV    DEL-A.TE3SI 


CALIFORNICA  CUTTINGS, 

$3.50  per  1000. 


RIPARIA   CUTTINGS, 

$4.00  per  1000. 


RUPESTRIS  CUTTINGS, 

$5.00  per  1000. 


For  20,000  or  more,  ^50  cents  per 
1000  less. 


ROOTED      RIPARIA, 

Extra  Strong— $18  per  1000. 


Californica    Cuttings ! 

From  Yoniiif  riillivated  Wooil. 

Boot  very  readily,  and   make  in  one  year  a 
better  grafting  8tock  than  a  seed- 
ling in  two  years . 


Mr.  (i.  GROEZINGER,  of  Yountville, 

AND 

Mr.  ADOLPHE  PLAMANT,  of  Napa, 

Can  testify  to  the  success  with 

ROOTING     CALIFORNICA    CUTTINGS. 


We  can  show  many  letters  from  promin- 
ent grape  growers,  all  of  whom  had  the 
greatest  success  with  eesistant  stock  pur- 
chased of  us  last  year. 

The  cuttings  are  all  cut  fresh  from  young 
vines  in  this  neighborhood,  aud  our  care  in 
handling  them  insures  a  good  stand  if  they 
are  properly  planted. 

If  desired,  we  disinfect  with  sulpho-car- 
bonate  of  potassium,  though  it  is  hardly 
possible  there  could  be  any  phylloxera  in 
young  vineyards  of  resistant  stock,  planted 
in  new  land. 

COATES    &  TOOL, 

NAPA  CITY,  Cai. 


FOR    SALE. 


GRAPE   CUTTINGS 

OF  THE 

FOLLOWING      VARIETIES, 

Which  are  considered  by  the 

MOST      INTELLIGENT      VIGNERONS 

THE    BEST     IN    THE    STATE. 

Crenache,  Carignane, 

Folie    Blanche, 
Trousseau,  Berger. 

I'RICES    ON    APPLICATION. 


J.  DE  BARTH  SHORBi 
OR  J.  M.TIERNAN, 

SATI  UABRIEI.,  I,os  Anseles  Co. 

Cuttings !      Cuttings ! 

For    Sale. 

MOSELLE  RIESLING,  CHASSELAS  DE  FAY, 

MELON  BLAIiCOR  PINOT  BLANC, 

WHITE  BURGUNDY,  SEEDLESS  SLUTANA, 

LISTAN  OR  GOLDEN  CHASSEf.AS, 

MARSANNE,  FRANKEN  RIESLING, 

AND  FOR 

Sauterne   Wines. 

WHITE  SEMILLON  and  SAUVIGNON  VERTE. 
FOR 

Red    Wines. 

malbec,        black  burgundy,       MATARO 
cakignan,  grenaciie, 

zinfandel,  camay  loutura, 

pied  de  perdrix,  petite  sirrah, 

cabernet  sauvignon, 

KOLNER  NOIR  or  GROSS  BLAUE. 

AND     MANY     OTHER    VARIETIES. 

INQUIKE    OF 

H.  W.  CRABB, 

OAHVII.liE,   Napa  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR    SALE. 

OTTTTIKTCa-S    Or' 

VALUABLE 

IMPORTED  VINES. 


CABERNET-SAUVIGNON,  FRANC  CABEllNET, 
SE.M1LL0N,  PETITE  SIRRAH  (also  rooted  vines.) 
FRANC  PINOT,  PINOT  DE  PERNAND, 

MALBEC.(and  roots), 
PINOT  GRIS,  GAMAI  TEINTURIER. 


All    tbe    Cbamiiajirue    Varlelles. 

—  AND  — 

PETIT  VERDOT,  VERDOT  COLON, 

MEUNIEK,  MERLOT, 

And  a  few  cuttings  of   rare  table  varieties. 

*  Also  all  Varieties  of 

RIESLINGS,  CIIAUCHE  NOIR  AND  ORIS,  FOLLE 
BLANCHE,  SAUVIGNON  VERTE,  CHALOSSE, 
GROSSER  BLAUER,  TEINTURIER  MALE,  GUT- 
EDEL,  and  all  ordinary  wine  varieties. 

J.  H.  DRUMMOND, 

CLEN   ELLEN,  Sonoma  Co., 

i^No  orders  can  be  taken  after  Ist  March."St 


LAND  CLEARING-  wm.  JUDSON  POWDER 

RAILROAD  MEN,  FARMERS  AND   VITICULTURISTS 

Have,  >..v  practical  experience,  found  that  the  JI'DMON  POWOEK  CBpccially,  is  the  best  adapted  to  re- 
move STUMPS  and  TRKES.  FROM  5  TO  20  POUNDS  OF  THIS  POWDER  will  always  brin;f  any  sized  stump  or  tree 
with  roots  clear  out  of  the  jKrround  'I  he  EXPENSE  IS  LESS  THAN  ONE-HALF  the  cost  of  grubbing.  In 
most  cases,  (Jkint  I'oudtT,  nr  any  other  '■Hi;;h  Explosive,"  i^  too  quick,  anil  ordinary  Blasting  Powder  not 
strontf  eiiniiiih .      Fnr  }>;irti(!i!ar8  huw  to  usa  thi;  hiinie,  ap]ilv  t<:j 

BANDMANN,  NIELSEN  &  CO.,  Ceneral  Agents 

210  FKO.Xr  ST..  S.AN  I'RANCISO),  CAL. 

THE  BUCK-THORN 

Is    the   Best   Barbed  Fence  in  the  World, 


[Patented  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  Countries  of  Europe.] 
IT  IS  EFFECTIVE,  SAFE  and  STRONG,  HANDSOME,  LASTING  i&  CHEAP. 

It  is  a  SOLID,  RIBBED  STRIP  OF  STEEL  It  is  VERY  STRONG,  and  PRESENTS  THE  LARGEST  POSSIBLE  SURFACE.  All  ANIMALS  CAN 
SEE  IT  PLAINLY.  H  makes  an  unequaled  SHEEP  FENCE— the  barbs  beint;  lance-shaped  the  WOOL  SLIPS  OFF  and  is  not 
pulled  out.  It  is  Easy  to  Build  ani  Simple  to  Repair.  Any  Brijjht  Farmer'u  Boy,  or  Smart  Earm  Hand,  can 
Boss  the  Job. 

^^  SAMPLE  and  CIRCULAR  describing  and  illu8tratin<;;  it  fully,  free  to  all  applicants. 

Try  our  Ribbon  Fencing,  Superior  to  all  Others  and  Cheaper. 

J.  A.   ROEBLING'S    SONS    COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  and  Wire  Rope. 

14    DRUMM    STREET,  SAN   fkancisco,  cal. 

CLARlFYINa  &  PRESERVINa  WINES^ 

Tlie  undersigned  havinjf  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pa-jiflc  Coast  by  Messrs,  A.  BOAKE  &  CO,, 
Stratford,  Eny;,,  for  tlieir  renowned 

LiaUID     ALBUMENS, 

Bud;  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  \Vine  Mernhants  to  the  following:  articles,  the  superior  merit 
of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Sihcr  Medals,  the  highest  awards  jiiven  at  the  international  Exhil.itions  of 
I'aris  1878,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  18h:S;  viz: 


LIQUID  ALBUMEN  FOR  RED  WINES, 

CLARET,  BURGUNDY  and  PORT. 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE  WINES, 

HOCK,  SAUTERNES,  SHERRY  anb  M2VDEIRA,  also  for  DISTILLED 
LIQUORS  ;  BRANDY,  WHISKY,  GIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

FOR  PRESERVING  THE  BRILLIANCY  OF  THE  WINES. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

FOR  CORRECTING  THE  ROUGHNESS  OF  YOUNG  WINES. 


MStW  WINE    RESTORER, 

^Hr        FOR  RESTORING  BADLY  MADE  OR  BADLY   TREATED,  HARSH 
▼  AND  TART  WINES. 

A  trial  according  to  directions  will  pro\  e  the  sn]H'riorqiiii]it\'  of  these  hniny:s.   For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

»«ole  Aijrents.     314  SAt'RAMKiV'rtt  ST.,  H.  F. 


19th  Year.  190  Acres. 

ROCK'S   NURSERIES. 


The  Largest  and  Most  CoimDlete  Stock  on 
the  Pacific   Coast. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Grape  Vines  and  Resistant  Vines. 


A  new  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  is  now  ready,  containing  many  new  and 
rare  varieties  never  offered  before  on  this  Coast,  including 

12    VARIETIES    OF    OLIVES. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  Sent  as  Follows: 

No.  1 — Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 

No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Plants,  i  cents. 

No.  3 — New  Roses  and  Clematis,  gratis. 

JOHN   ROCK, 

SAN    JOSE,  Cal. 
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The    Rnmle. 


The  Ramie  plant  is  receiving  much  at- 
tention, and  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
by  many  familiar  with  the  subject  that  the 
cultivation  and  the  manufacture  of  textile 
goods  from  the  fibre  is  destined  to  take  a 
high  rank  among  American  industries.  In 
the  New  iork  J)rg  Goods  Bulletin,  the  sub- 
ject is  examined  and  the  opinion  expressed 
that  this  plant  will  furnish  the  cheap  fibre- 
producing  muterial  of  the  fnture.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  nettle  family,  can  be  made 
to  produce  two  crops  per  year  in  a  temper- 
ate climate  and  four  crops  in  the  tropics. 
Experiments  have  shown  it  can  be  cultivated 
with  success  south  of  41  degrees  of  latitude, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Jagerhuber,  it  has 
been  raised  with  success  on  swamp  lauds  of 
New  Jersey.  The  profit  on  ramie  is  said  to 
be  $40  to  $50  per  acre,  thus  offering  to  the 
farmers  ot  the  section  south  of  this  degree 
of  latitude  a  better  crop  than  flax,  on  which 
the  profit  is  said  to  be  but  $25  an  acre. 
The  ramie  machine  invented  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Vogel  combines  cleaning  and  combing,  and 
the  plants  can  be  worked  while  in  a  green 
Bbite,  and  so  far  has  proved  successful. 
The  machine  consists  of  one  pair  of  drums 
geared  together  by  cog-wheals.  On  the  cir- 
cumference of  these  drums  are  ribs  or 
blades,  and  on  the  opposite  drum  are  plain 
scrapers.  Between  the  several  blades  or 
hackles  of  the  first  drum  are  adjusted  elas- 
tic cushions  against  which  the  plain  sciapers 
of  the  second  drum  press,  and  as  these 
blades  from  one  drum  overlap  the  blades  of 
the  other  drum,  and  as  they  are  geared  to 
keep  their  distances,  they,  by  revolving, 
strip  off  all  chaff  from  the  plants  which 
come  between  the  pair  of  cleaning  drums. — 
Anglo-American  Times. 


I>ry  Clarets. 


Mr.  Kirby,  of  the  Kirby  Vineyard,  south 
of  Fresno,  brought  us  some  samples  of  his 
recently  made  clarets.  His  were  four,  of 
the  following  varieties:  Carignaue,  Gren- 
ache,  Trousseau  and  Zinfandel.  The  wines 
were  all  perfectly  fermented  and,  we  may 
say,  extra  dry.  The  grapes  were  all  picked 
at  22  per  cent,  sugar,  and  had  evidently 
been  in  perfect  condition  and  had  the  requi- 
site sweetness  when  crushed.  In  color  and 
body  these  wines  were  everything  that  could 
be  aesired.  In  alcoholic  strength,  they 
were  light  and  very  pleasant.  If  they  had 
been  racked  in  time,  however,  they  would 
l^avo  been  clearer  in  color  and  free  from 
yeasty  matter.  Mr.  Kirby's  success  with 
fine  varities  ef  claret  grapes  is  undeniable, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  his  wines 
will  rank  with  the  best  in  the  state. — 
Fresno  Bepublican. 


Cauneil    EfiTKS. 


The  list  of  goods  canned  has  been  en- 
larged by  a  company  in  St.  Louis,  which 
has  begun  canning  eggs.  A  factory  has 
been  erected  and  is  now  in  operation  where 
they  will  can  1,000,000  dozen  annually. 
The  eggs  are  put  through  some  sort  of  a 
process  by  which  the  yolks  and  whites  are 
separated  from  the  shells,  and  the  substance 
is  then  dried  and  canned.  One  teaspoon- 
ful  is  said  to  be  equal  to  one  egg,  and  it  is 
warranted  to  keep  fresh  three  years. — 
American  Merchant. 


RecoKiiitlou. 


Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Merchant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

<»aiclal. 

Frbs.so,  Cal.,  April  5,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  MEaciiA.VT.  —  Dear  Sir:  Below 
Is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

liesotvsd— That  this  Association  recognize  the  S\.v 
Francisco  Mbrcuant  as  one  ot  the  best  organs  ot  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aole  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
taken  more  than  oidinary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  agree  to  give  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  that  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  agricult'tral  implements  and  other  merchandise 
who  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturists  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Merchant  on  a  sound  footing,  by  giving  it  a 
large  share  of  their  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanks  to  the 
San  Francisco  Merchant  for  past  frvvors. 

C.  F.  Hiass,  Secretary. 


IIOP«i, 


J.  T.  Cochran  &  Co.  report:  The  market  for  the 
past  week  has  been  very  quiet.  There  are  orders 
here  from  London  to  buy,  but  the  prices  named  are 
such  that  fail  to  draw  any  attention.  A  late  caljle 
from  there  reports  that  market  quiet  and  prices  firm, 
efpecially  on  Californians.  New  York  market  is 
wired  dull  —  no  business— and  offerings  nominal. 
Prices  remain  steady.  How  long  this  state  of  affairs 
wiU  last  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  among  growers;  it 
is  a  question  hard  to  answer,  yet  we  have  no  fear  as 
to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  whole  business.  That 
the  world  at  large  is  short  of  hops  fur  the  season  of 
1884-85,  no  one  will  dare  to  dispute,  and  we  havei  t 
from  old  and  wise  hop  factors  in  London  that  the  de- 
mand must  come,  with  higher  prices.  Meanwhile 
speculative  dealers  are  still  pursuing  the  policy  of 
trying  to  convince  growers  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  unless  at  lower  prices,  and  it  has  been  so  all 
during  the  season.  When  they  could  buy  and  did 
buy  at  20  cents,  they  lowered  their  bids,  atid  so  on 
they  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  lowering 
their  bids  as  fast  as  concessions  were  made;  and  to- 
day, if  a  man  wants  to  sell  and  the  dealer  finds  out  he 
will  sell  at  a  certain  price,  then  that  is  too  high,  and 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  it.  Whnt  is  their  object^ 
They  want  to  dcmora'.ize  the  growers  and  cause  them 
to  throw  their  stocks  on  the  market,  with  positive 
orders  to  sell  at  any  price.  That's  what  they  want, 
and  they  are  all  the  more  exasperated  to  find  that 
growers  as  a  rule  refuse  to  submit  to  such  treatment 
and  are  stan  iing  firm.  Their  firmness  will  be  re- 
warded, and  that  at  no  vary  distant  day,  for  it  takes 
hops  to  make  beer,  and  neither  dealers  or  brewers 
have  any  aununt  on  hand  worth  mentioning. 

>  ^ 

SUtlAR. 


The  dry  weather  still  continues  notwith- 
standing recent  appearances  of  rain . 


The  N,  r.  Shipping  and  Commercial  News  ot  Mar. 
4th  flays:  Raw  Sl-gar-  The  business  transacted  since 
our  last  issue  has  developed  no  nww  feature,  and 
with  the  demand  light,  and  but  few  sales,  the  market 
has  ruled  dull  and  barely  steady.  Consumers  have 
continued  in  receipt  ot  full  supplies  for  their  present 
re(iuireinents,  by  direct  importation,  and  have  only 
soilght  to  buy  heic  to  meet  some  special  wants 
Stocks  have  not  been  pressed  for  salp,  although  seller, 
have  shown  rather  more  ilisposition  to  meet  luiyers' 
views,  and  while  values  ai-e  not  (juotably  lower,  the 
transactions  noted  below  indicate  an  easier  tendency, 
1)6  test  Centrifugals  having  sold  at  6  7-10  cents. 
Fair  to  Good  Refining  nominally  quoted  47a@5  cents, 
and  Centrifugals  5'^@5  0-16  for  02@08  test.  Beet 
has  remained  quiet,  with  asking  prices  relatively 
higher  than  Cane  Sugars,  and  therefore  beyond  the 
reach  of  buyers.  Sellers  have  asked  13s  yd,  cost  and 
freight,  ior  firsts.  No  transactions  were  reported 
yesterday,  hut  on  Saturday  400  hhds.,  700  bags, 
Cuba  Ccntritugal8,06.30  test,  sold  at  5  15-32  cents; 
100  hhds.  do.,  00  test,  b  7-16;  and  en  Monday 
10,000  bags  Pcrnambuco,  basis  88  test,  at  4  13-10. 


PRODUCE    MARKET. 

3EEUS— 

Business  is  increasing  in  seeds. 

Flax  quotable  at  $2  60@2  75*  ctl;  Canary,  'l\((t 
5c;  Canary,  imported,  5Vj®0c;  Alfalfa,  18cal0c  V 
lb;  Timothy,  Oc  for  native  and  7@ c  for  import- 
ed; Mustard,  choice  Brown,  S3  OOgS  60  ¥  ctl;  White 
'.iioeS^ic;  lleinp,  4'^@5;  Kape,  3@31c. 
FRUITS— 

We  i\uote:  Domestic— Pears,  —  @—  a  box;  Apples, 
.50c@«2  00  a  box. 

Tropical— ijcmons,  S5  00(36  00  per  box  for  Siciiy; 
California,  $l(te2  per  box;  Limes,  S12@14  per  box 
for  Mexican;  California  Limes, 50c@li;  Tamarinds,  12 
(*13c  per  lb;  Bananas,  S2  00(g$'2  50  per  bunch; 
Los  Angeles  Oranges,  $1@1^4;  Riverside,  $1  2o(ce 
2  00;  Los  Angeles  Navels,  $2  OOaS  00;  Riverside 
Navels,  S;3@4. 
NUTS— 

We  quote:  Cocoanuts,  $O0o7  *  100;  Call 
fornia  Walnuts,17e  ¥  lb;  Chili  do,  7  e;  California  A.- 
nionds.  hard  shell,  6m  —;   sott  shell,  10;    Filberts, 

—  @  13e,    l>ecan,    12@13c;  Peanuts,  5C*c;    Brazil 
Nuts,  — @9e;  Hickory    Nuts,  7@Uc. 

EOOS— 

We  quote:   California    Eggs,    Choice  Ranch,  10@ 
20c  *  doz. 
D.MRY  PRODUCE— 

We  quote:  Butter  —  Point  Re.ve8.  21  @  — c  ; 
fair  and  choice  10  @  20  c  ;  inferior  lots 
from  country  stores  14  'rtl6c;  firkin,  21@ 
22c  for  new;  Eastern,  12^@16c;  Cheese,  California, 
10@12'^2C  good  to  choice;  0@10c  for  Fair  to  Good; 
Gilroy,  in  drums,  10c;  Martin's  N.  Y.,  17@ 
18c;  Western,  8(,o69c. 

POTATOES— 

Our  quotaions  are  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf: 
Early  Rose,  85c  @— ;  River  Reds,  85@00e;  Chili 
Garnets,  45c@55;  Peerless,  60c(a80c;  Petalunias, 
90C«*1   12^1;. 

ONIONS- 
Onions  1K@2%C, 

POULTIlk- 

Business  is  pretty  dull. 

We  quote:  'lurke.vs,  14@10c;  .Turkey  Hens,  16'^ 
18c;  Dressed,  16@18c;  Young  Roosters,  $6  00@7ii4i; 
Old  Roosters,  $5i@0;  Hens,  *0(a7^;  Broilers,  83(<* 
6  according  to  size;  Ducks,  86  @  7J^  %i  doz;  Old 
Geese,  $2  00(S2  50  per  pair;  Goslings,  $2  25(oi 
82  50  per  pair. 

BEANS- 

Our  quotations  are,  for  round  lots  from  the  wharf. 
Small  White,  «1  60t<«l  75;  Pea,  $1  70(gl  00;  Bayos, 
S21^®$3;    Pinks,  81  60@81  70;  Reds,  2c;  Butters, 
81(8  mij;  Liuias,  81  85. 
VEGEI'ABLES— 

We  quote:  Carrots,  25(a35cSsk;  Turnips,  60(a81; 
Caulifiower,  50(rt75c  ^  doz;  Cabbage,  50c  ^ 
ctl;  Garlic,  6(a7c  ^  It.;  Celery  50e  W  doz;  Dried 
Oki-a,  25@30c  *  lb;  Dried  Peppers,  10(oel8c  *  lb; 
String  Peppers,  30(g37^c  per  lb;  Artichokes,  25  c 
|)  do*;  Beets.  50(<r65c  *  ctl;  Parsnips,  Sl@—  !>  ctl; 
Marrow  Fat  Squash,  $8(,a810  *  ton;  Mushrooms,10(je 
1-2'Ai:  V  lb;  Tomatoes,  82  50(a;2  75  per  box;  Green 
Peas,  Common,  4(*5c;  Sweet,  7(^7^2C;  Green  Pep- 
pers, 1 8(fie20c  per  lb. 
HIDES.    SKINS,  ETC. 

Heavy  Salted  Steers,  over  55  lbs,  Oi^c@~  per  lb; 
.Medium  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  60((i55  lbs,  7Vi(j* — ; 
Light  Salted  Cows  and  Steers,  30(rt50  lbs,  7J^(g8c 
per  lb.    Salted  Kips,  —(^0  c  per  lb.    Salted  Veal  10(^ 

—  c  per  lb.     Salted  Calf,  12V2(rfl5e  per  lb. 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selections,  17  (oo  ^  c  per  lb; 
Dry  JKips,  do,  17(i*—  e  per  lb.  Dry  Calf,  do,  20((* —  c 
per  Ih,  Sheep  Sktns,  Shearlings  10^25c. 
each;  Medium  Wool,  60^(r75e,  do;  Short  Wool,  35(fC, 
50c  do;  Long  Wool,  90c. 
HONEY. 

Light  Extracted, -051,1,0;  Dark  Extracted,  4g4'^ 
51/ljc;  Comb,  10C*12c    Beeswax,  28c. 


JOBBERS^  PRICES. 

Tne  foMowinjr  Prices  are  those  at  which  city  and 
country  Retail  Grocers  can  l)uy  in  lots  to  suit  their 
trade  and  are  corrected  fortniyhtly. 


Staple  Groceries. 

SUGAR. 

Cnhfornia  Sugar  Refinery. 

(A)  Pat.  Cube,  in  bbls 7 

(A)  Crushed,  in  bbls 7 

Kxtra  Powdered,  in  bbls 7 

Fine  Crushed,  in  bbls 7 

Dry  Granulated,  in  bbla 6=^ 

Extra  Granulated, in  bbla (J^j 

Extra  C,  in  bbls  or  baj^s 5% 

Golden  C,  in  bbls  or  baffs 5j^ 

*'D"  Sufjar,  in  bbls  or  100-lb  bags 5 

Half  bbls  14c,  boxes  H^Cy  50-lb  bags  J^c  higher. 
Alne^^4ian  Sunar  Ke/inery. 

Extra  Fine  Cube  Sugar,  in  bbls 7 

(A)   Crushed,  in  bbls  7 

(A)  Loaves  in  bales 8 

Fine  Crushed  in  bbls 7 

P>wdere<l,  in  bbls 7i4 

Extra  Fine  Powdered,  in  bbls 8 

1>  -y  Granulated,  in  bbla 6^ 

X  X  Ory  Granulated ii\ 

C  »n(ectioncrs'  (A)    **     (}i^ 

E  Idorado  C                  " (i 

E  (tra  Golden  C,        "     ^114 

G)lden  C,  in  bbls 'lyi^ 

Nonpareil  C,  in  bbls 6 

Kalf  bbla  and  100  lb  boxos  ^c,  and  other   boxes  ^ 
higher. 

Sugars  and  Syrups  are  sold  for  cash  at  refinery  pri- 
.;es,  and  on  sixty  days  time  for  the  outside  quot.itions 

SYRUP. 

CeU^omia  He/inery. 
Drips— 

In  barrels » .  35 

In  half  barrels. ., 'S7H2 

Five  gallon  kegs 42% 

rins  1-gallon  screw  top &2)^ 


American  Refinery. 

American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls 30 

"              "           "       in  hif  bbls 'S2^/2 

'*  "  "       in  5-gall.  kgs •    37^ 

Goiden  Syrup,  in  tins,  1  gal.  each 50 

Golden  Drips,       "        1        "        50 

Maule  Sugar  and  Syrup. 

Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  '^  lb. . .  22^ 

Alaple  sugar,  2  and  4  lb  cakes. ..         IG     ^  15 

Maple  syrnp,  J  gal  1  doz,  ^  case.    8  00     @  8  50 

Maple  syrup,  1  ga  .  i  doz,  do 6  75     @  7  00 

Maple  syrup,  quarts,  1  doz  do —  5  00 

MOLASSES. 

New  Orleans,  bbls. 75 

New  Orleans,  in  1  gal.  tins '..  95 

Sandwich  Islands,  Extra 22@  2ft 

Sandwich  Islands,  Common 20 

Sandwich  Island  Extra,  in  kegs. .  37^ 

RICE. 

China  No.  1    50  lb  mat  per  100  lbs. . . .  5  7of^GHi 

China  Mixed.new  50  lb  Mat.  per  100  Us.  $?4  60 

Hawaiian  Islands,  100  tt>  bags @5^ 

Carolina,  in  tierces 9  OOc^O  50 


TEAS. 


Toung  Hyson. 

Common  to  Fair 30 

Superior  to  Fine 50 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 70 

Conaous  and  Souchongs, 

Common  to  Fair 20    @ 

Superior  to  Choice 37^@ 

Choicest  to  Extra  Choicest 55    @ 

Oolongs. 

Canton,  J-tb  papers 15    @ 

Foochow,  J-lb  papers 20    @ 

Foochow,  in  bulk 27^311® 

Formosa,  in  bulk 40    @ 

*'          nhoicest 47^^® 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial. 

Superfine  to  Fine 40    @ 

Extra  Fine  to  Finest 60    @ 


40 
65 
'75      , 

30     I 

45 
70 

20 
32 
50 
45 
62^ 

60 
75 


27 
32i,b 

46 


% 


Japan. 

Common  to  Good  Commnn 20    @ 

Medium 80    @ 

Good  MediuDi 35  ^ 

Fine 42    @ 

Finest 45    @ 

Choice 65    ® 

Extra  Choicest 60    ®    65 

COFFEES. 

txreen. 

Costa  aica,  prime 12    @ 

Guatemala,  prime v . .  12    '^ 

Salvador 10^^ 

aio 13    @ 

Old  Government  Java 16    @ 

Mocha 25    @ 

Manilla,  good 11     & 

Ceylon , 14    @ 

Colima 20    @ 

Roasted. 

Costa  Rica 14    @ 

Guatemala 12    @ 

Best  O.  G.  Java 23    @ 

Acetosa,  in  1-Ib  pkgs ® 

Senorita,  do , @ 

Arbuckle's -. 

Dilworth's 

Arabian 

Ground. 
Cafe  des  Gourmands,  in  tins,  (patented) .. 

Acme  brand,  do "        

Java  brands,  do    various  manufactures  . . 
MediuBi '*  '*         .... 


121^ 

12^ 

13"^ 

18 

27 

12 

15 

25 


17 

17 

27 

l«!t 

15<,h 

IS 

18 

20 


25 
20 
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CALIFORNIA    CANNED   GOODS 

rabi^.   Fruits. 


A88.2i-!bcn8,82  15(32  25 
Peaches,  do.. 2  2,">@2  50 
BartlettPcar8,22.5((t2  55 
L'lum8,do....  2  00(*2  25 

Quinces,  do 2  50 

Apples,  do...l  75@2  50 


Blackberriesdo  2 10@2  50 
Oooseherries  .2  25@2  60 
Strawberries,  2  85(c(3  00 
Apricots,  do.  .2  00c*2  25 
Muscat  Grapcsl  i)0(g2  20 
Red  Currants.2  25(82  50 


J  cities 

Plum,  do 21^(321^  Currant,  21b  »  dz.  2J4@2^i 

Quince,  do 214652^5  r       '  .        - 


Cataw.  GrapeQ,do  214^2^2 

Lemon,  do 2^(ff2Vj 

Orange,  do 214(^2 }i 


Biactberry,  do. 
Strawberry,  do.. 
Elaspberry,  do . . 
Gooseberry,  do. 


25i(p2!« 
2]4@2><, 
2J4(^2>< 
21,1(325. 


Jams. 


Peach,  do 2@2  50 

Apricot,  do..  .2'4,(S2  50 
Damson,  do...  214(32  50 
Currant,  do..  .2}i(a2  50 
Assorted,  do. ..214(82  60 


Blackberry  2Ib*dz<a2(<«2i^ 
Strawberry,  do..  2i@3 
Gooseberi^'.do      2^2(82% 

Raspberry,  do 3((«  314 

Quince,  do.    ..  2^  @  2% 

Plum,  do "2"%  (g2% 

Prex  erves. 

Plums,  21b,  en  ¥dz.     3   00  Damson,  do  3  00 

pie,  do  3     00|cherries,  do 3  00 

Peache8,do 3     00;  Tomatoes,  do 3  00 

Pears,  do 3     OOl 

Pie  Fruits. 
Assorted  2ilb  cans,  *  dz,   li(!«l};gal,do.  4  00@5  50 

Assortment  contains  I'eaches,  Plums,  Appks,  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black  Cher-, 
rif's,  Grsen  Gages,  Damsons. 

P  rties  desiring  any  particular  assortment  can  ob- 
tain same  by  ordering. 

Veqctables. 

Green  Peas,  Sugar,  2    lb  cans,  #  do? 1  ,30^1  50 

Green  Corn,  sundry  brands,  do 1  40((Cl 

String  Beans,  do 1  20(81  40 

Lima  Beans,  do 1  60(81  75 

[iaked  Pork  and  Beans 2  00(32  25 

Asparagus,  -1%  lb  cans,  do 2  00(82  25 

TomatooB.  do »0C81  00 

"  Gallons 3  00(33  25 

CANNED    MEATS. 

CaliTomia. 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  Beef,  2  lb  tins.S  00@4'  00 
Couipressed  Cooked  Corned  Bee;,4  lb  tins.6  00@6  50 
Compressed  Cooked  C'd  B'f  Tongue,  2  lb.  .7  00C88  00 

Compressed  Cooked  Corned  ilam,  2  lb  tins 4  00 

Fresh  Tripe,  3  lb  tins 3  00 

Deviled  Ham,  1  lb  tins 2  70 

Deviled  Ham,  J^  lb  tins    2  25(^2  75 

Deviled  Ilam,  1  It  tins _ 2  75 
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Eiiropeun    VineyarUs. 


[Correspondence  Concord  Sun.] 

We  left  the  city  gates  by  the  road  that 
leads  towards  Vich.  We  beheld  the  side  hills 
garbed  in  a  raiment  of  beautiful  vineyards, 
the  fruit  literally  bowing  the  vines  earth- 
ward. Higher  up  were  groves  of  the  ever 
green  olive — one  of  Spain's  most  beneficial 
trees.  While  the  hills  or  mountain  tops 
were  covered  with  chestnut  trees — a  tree 
which  might  be  termed  produces  the  bread 
fruit  of  this  fertile  country,  as  it  is  highly 
nutritious  no  matter  in  what  manner  it  is 
cooked.  The  chestnut  is  always  an  im- 
portant part  of  grand  feasts  in  the  ciiai'iels 
of  the  soldiers  of  this  country.  After 
breakfast  Don  Pedro  conducted  me  to  the 
vineyard,  showing  me  the  different  quality 
of  grapes.  From  the  Isabel  la  Catolioa — 
a  very  profulent  vine^he  informed  me 
was  manufactured  his  vino  de  larjrima. 
This  variety  of  grape  is  injiired  in  Concord 
whenever  there  are  any  late  frosts.  But 
the  wine  I  make  from  it,  without  flattery  to 
myself„I  must  say  is  equal  to  the  same 
class  I  drank  in  Cataluua.  They  gather 
the  grapes  in  baskets,  which  are  carried  on 
the  back  of  an  asno,  and  emptied  into  the 
tina.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  Una 
was  cemented  or  not,  there  being  so  much 
wine-stone  adhering  to  it,  giving  it  an  ante- 
deluvian  appearance.  The  grapes  were 
placed  within  it  without  being  mashed, 
their  own  weight  being  the  only  pressure. 
The  wine  or  must  was  drawn  off  when  it 
began  to  ferment;  this  mode  of  pressing 
the  grape  giving  rise  to  it  being  called  the 
'•  tears  of  good  mother  earth,  or  virgin 
wine.''  Then  they  mash  the  grapes  in  the 
tina,  letting  them  ferment  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Departments  of  the 
Rhone  and  Le  Herault,  and  which  they 
call  vino  bianco  or  vino  anejo,  a  better  class 
of  wine  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
Ehine.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  it  in 
Hiudostan  and  the  West  Indies,  principally 
in  Cuba.  The  soil  is  a  chocolate-colored 
gravely  loam,  such  as  we  find  throughout 
many  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Contra 
Costa.  The  grotto  or  cellar  where  the  wine 
was  stored,  was  formed  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  The  casks  were  bulged  in  the  centre 
and  quite  small  at  their  heads,  having  a 
neat  appearance.  Each  cask  being  fitted 
with  shelves  over  them,  containing  bottles 
filled  with  the  same  class  of  wine  as  that 
in  the  cask:  The  vino  Unto  for  its  rich 
flavor  and  dark  color,  fully  explains  why 
the  French  purchase  it  to  blend  with  their 
wines,  as  the  color  from  it  make  their  wines 
saleable  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 


Woo(leu-war«. 


The  Anglo-Amtrican  Times  has  the  fol- 
lowing, which  refers  to  the  Coos  Bay  Stave 
and  Lumber  Company:  A  wooden-ware 
manufactory  started  in  San  Francisco  three 
years  ago  is  still  the  only  factory  of  its  kind 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  it  has  managed  to 
almost  wholly  shut  off  the  importation  of 
wooden-ware  from  the  East.  It  makes  an- 
nually 600O  fish,  and  HOOO  oil,  barrels  for 
Alaska,  and  has  lately  begun  sending  syrup 
kegs  and  butter  moulds  to  the  East.  A  large 
increase  in  the  working  force  for  the  coming 
year  is  looked  for. 


Mr.  Kuust  will  ship  a  large  amount  of 
his  wine,  this  week,  to  San  Francisco,  for 
which  he  receives  from  18  to  22  cents  per 
gallon.  Last  year  he  received  30  cents. — 
Cloverdale  Reveille. 


THE 

S.F.  MERCHANT. 

_..IS    THE  ... 

GRAPE  -  G-RO  WJERS 
i'-<a.i»:E3ii.. 

IT    REPRESENTS 

VITICULTURE, 

OLIVE    CULTURE, 

SERICULTURE, 

....AND    OTHER.... 

Productions  and  Manufactures 

....OF    THE. ...J 

PACIFIC    COAST. 

The  Merchant  is  published  semi-monthly 

and  contains  a  careful  digest 

of  all  matters  of 

interest   to 

The    Grape  -  Grower, 

besides 
carefully    pre- 
pared and  instructive  infor- 
mation which  is  of  practical  utility  both  to 

THE     BEGINNER 

AND 

THE     WINE    MAKER. 


SUBSCRIPTION  : 

Three     Dollars      a     Year! 

CHARLES    R.    BUCKLAND, 

EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR, 

OFFICE  ;      323    FRONT    STREET,  S.   F. 
P.  O.  Box  2366. 


AMPELOGRAPHY. 


Varieties  of  Vines  Known  in 

California  and  Choice 

of  Localities, 


WINE   RAISIN  AND  TABLE  GRAPES. 


By  C.  a.  WETMORE. 

CHIEF    EXECUTIVE    VITICUIiTURAL 
OFFICER. 


Reproduced  and  revised  from  the  S.    F, 
Mebchant,  of  Jan.  4th  and  11th,  1884. 


For  Sale   at 


THE    "MERCHANT"    OFFICE 

Single  Copies 25  cts 


FRESNO. 


THE   PE08KESS   OF  THE 

TOWN    AND    COUNTY. 

Reproduced  and  revised  from  the  S.  F.  Merchant 
March  14th,  and  following  numbers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

"  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT." 


CALIFORNIA   VINEYARDS; 


KRIIU    CIiARI.,EN, 
KruK  Station,  St.  Helena,  N»paCo.,ral. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


JC.  WEINBEiiGEll,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 
.    St.  Helena. 


TT  W.  CRABB.  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 


Napa  County. 


PIONEER  WINE  CELIAR.  MANUFACTURER 
ahd  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  California  wines  and 
brandies.  P.  Eschelbach,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City, 
Los  Antccles  Co. ,  C'al. 


N 


APA   <&  SONOMA   WIBTE  CO. 

E.  C    PRIBER,  President 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


DRALRR     IN 

CALIFORNIA     WINES    AND    BRANDIES. 


''  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  fob  tub  Wink-maker  and    tiik  Cellar- 
Man. 

By  E.  H.  Rixford. 

[St.  Helena  Star.] 
"A  (fiance  through  it  diacloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  about  wine-makin}?,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Kuropc  *  *  *  *  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  our  people  shoulit  be  especially  informed, 
and  we  trust  that  the  author's  efforts  in  that  direction 
may  meet  with  liberal  encourag-emcnt." 

Price    $i  50. 
Mold  by 

THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     MERCHANT. 

323  Front  Street. 


"WAKELEE'S 


TRADE 


MARE. 


jA.TJEllSrT 


Squirrel    and    Gopher    Exterminator. 

In  I -lb,  and  5-lb.  Cans. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.  FOR  SALE  BY  all  DEALERS. 

WAKELEE  &  CO.,  Chemists, 

Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ORCHARDISTS  AND  VINEYARDISTS. 

T  H  E 


a 


FARMER'S  FRIEND. 


jy 


3,    4,    ANO    5-PLOW    GANG. 

For  Orchards  and  Vineyards.    Large  and  small  Ranches. 

WILL   PAY    FOR  ITSELF    IN    A   SINGLE    SEASON. 

WHV  USE  SINGLE  PLOW'S,  EACH  RKQUIRING 
one  or  two  horses  and  one  man,  when  the  FARMER'S 
FRIEND,  with  two  horses  (in  common  soil)  and  one  man 
will  do  the  work  of  three  Single  Plows,  and  leave  the 
grounp  in  better  ::ondition?  We  claim  the  following- 
points  and  advantages  for  this  Plow  over  all  other  Plows: 

1 .     It^  superior  work. 

'2.  Being-  built  low  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
branches  overhead,  and  is  as  easily  handled  around  trees 
and  vines  as  small  single  plows. 

3.     Its  economy  in  the  s  ving  of  Time,  Labor  and 

Horse-flesh.     It  i->  exceedingly  litrht  of  draft,  two  horses, 

in  common  soil,  with  this  Plow,  dointj  better  work  and 

more  of  it,  witli  one  man,  than  tliree  horses  and  three 

men  with  three  single  plows.    (We  submit  in  proof  of 

this  assertion,  testimonials  now  on  file  in  our  office,  from 

prominent  orchardista  of  California.) 

4.     It  will  work  in  Orchards  and  Vineyards  without  breaking  or  othcrwisp  nijuring  the  trees   and  vines. 

By  a  simple  attachment  we  can   either  remove  the  furrow  from  or  throw  it  against  the  trees.     This  we  do 

without  any  side-draft.     We  can  also  adjust  the  Plow  so  as  to  allow  the  Plow  nearest  the  tree  or  vine  to  turn 

a  depth  of  only  Ii^  inches,  while  the  other  two  Plows  will  break  resi>ectively  from  214  to  t>  inches. 

QA-r  T\     AXT    rTDTAT       We  are  the  Largest  Importers  of  Orchard  and    DDTPPQ    D'C'nTTP'Pn 
DUiiU     UlN      iniAJU.  VineyardMachinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  riXiKjEiO   S\EiUV\jCjU» 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Price    1-lst. 


SEAT   IF   DESIRED. 


GEORGE  BULL  &  CO., 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM-21  and  23  MAIJT  STREET,  S.  F. 


TEA 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 

lots  to  suit. 


MACONDRAY  £  CO. 


I 


204  and  206  Sansome  St 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO. 

SUGAK  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION     AGENTS 

II»IIOlllIll,    II.    I, 


AORSTS  FOtt- 


Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehn  Plantjvtiou,  Hawaii; 
Honuapo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilta  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 
Hawaiian  Commeicial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui ; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
AVaihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai. 

Ajfents  ri>r  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Uoiivlnlii,  II.  1. 

AGENTS  KOR ■ 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SU  GAR  PLANTATI  ON 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

•  STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  AVESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


aBO.  W.  MACFABLASE. 


ir.   B.  MACFAnLANK. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE-PROOF     IJLILDING,   52    QUEEN'     STREET, 
llonoliitii,  II.  I. 

AGENTS  FOR 

The  Waikapu  Su^r  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  Suj^ar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Helia  Sutrar  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Huelo  Su^tir  Company,  Maui. 
Iluelo  Suyur  Mill,  Maui. 
Punloa  Sheep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurlees,   Watson  &  Co.,  Sujiar  Machinery,  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  &  Co'g    Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Leeds. 
The  Glasartw  and  Honolulu  Line  of  Packets. 


aac  o  BT 


XT  X*  XJ 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPINa  &  COMMISSION 
Mercliaiits. 


IIOIIOlllIll, 


Ilanalinii  Islnuiln. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN   CONSUL 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

316  t'nUrornia  St., 
Room  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 


Successors  to 


C.  ADOLPHE    LOW  &   CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Agents  American  Sugar  Refinery  and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

WOODWORTH,     SCHELL    &   CO., 

DEALERS   IN 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

101  STOCKTON  STREET,  S.  F. 


WOODIN  .&  LITTLE'S 

WINE    PUMP. 

This   cu^  repre- 
sents our    Double 
Actinif   F  O  R  O  F.  # 
P  U  M  F  of  great  cimpaetncss, 
for  use  in     wine    ceHars,    for 
pumping  from    one   tank  into 
another.     The  cylinder  is  lined 
with    coppei,   tlie    piston    rod 
valve    and    vahc    seats     are 
bronz?,  so  that  it  will  lie  seen 
all  parts  of  the  pump  expose  i 
to  the  action  of 
wine  are    non- 
corrosive. 


SeiiU  foi' 
special  cat- 
alog'lie. 


WOODIN    <Sc    LITTLE, 
50»  A' 511  Market.  St.,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREGORY'S 

SPRAYINa    PUMP. 


WItL  W.   HALL, 

i^residcnt. 


L.  C.  ABLKS, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas, 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(Minlt«<l.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  und  Dealers  in 

C'aIl..ornia   I.iealher,    I>aliit)t   nii<l    Oils 
t'ooklne  stoves.  Kauices,  Plows, 

And  every  deseription  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard- 
ware, Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

Corner  Fort  anil  Kln|r  Streets, 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  IslaiKls. 


F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPORTEKS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


•tC  •     JtrK.  I 


QUICK   TIME   AND  CHEAP  FARES 

To  Sastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-Rail  Routes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

OR 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   R.  R. 

Daily  Express  ond  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  ii^iilway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONNECTING    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  tlie  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


I  T» 


I   I!^    <3r. 


FHIKn  .  CI^ASS     SI.ee Pliro    CARS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 
No  additional  eharge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

XS"  Tickets  sold,  Sleopinft-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Officft8,iwhere  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  eto. 


A.  Bf.TOWJiE.  T,  H.  «OODMASr, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RHMDonaJd  pres 

Eslablishsd  1863. 
Oldest  ChaiteiedBanl^ 
oUtEadGcCiiast 


CapM  Stock 

$  1,000,000.00. 

Surplis^   450,000.00, 

Resources  §3,439,819.29 

■  ^^SanR-ancisco.CaL  Jan.  i,  1885. 

^^^  Assets; 

i^nk  PremiseSi  -  •  SI 50,000.00 
Other  Keal  Kstate  -  .  !SO,470,09 
liand  Assoolation,  Cas 

and  Jtaiik  t^tooks  .  35,074.65 
liOans  and  I»isoouut8,  2.307,00N.51 
Due  from  JtankH,  .  .245,U57.K3 
]|Ioney  on  hand      -       •       590,398.31 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


The  splendid  new  3,00Oton  Steamships  will  leave 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison 
streets,  at  three  o'clock  p.   ii.: 


ALAMEDA 
MARIPOSA 


-   March  16th 
-   -    April   1st 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES 

For  freight  or  passage,  having  superior  cahin     com 
modations,  apply  to 

JOHN  B.  SPRECKEUS  &  BROS.  Asents, 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremont 


$3,439,819.29 
Liabilities; 


Capital,  paid  up,  - 
ISnrplns  Fund,  - 
Cndlvided  Profits,     - 
Due  Depositors- 
Due  Banks,     • 

Dividends  unpaid,    -    

$3,439,8  I  9.29 
This  Bank  soMcits  the  accounts  of  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  Corporations,  and  Business  Firms 
generally.  B.  H,  McDonald,  Pres. 


«il, 000,000.00 

45  0,0  0  0.00 

80,890.06 

l,818,90e.«£9 

-     S9,880.94 

130.00 


WHALE    OIL 


—  AND- 


IRON  COMPOUND. 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

tOMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  "Wharf  corner  First  and  Br&DDan  sts., 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and   HOUrUKOHrU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
1885. 

STEAMKR.  TROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SAN  PABLO THURSD  A  Y.APRIL  ]  6th 

OCEANIC TUESDAY,    APRIL  'J8th 

ARABIC SATURDAY,  MAY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  or 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  the  Pacific  .Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
at  No.  202  Market  street,  Union  block, 

iT.  II.  GOODMAN  len.  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD  President. 


DR.    MILLER'S 


W  <>  ^  1>  t:  K  F  U  Ii 


Uonololn, 


Uawallau'lMl 


|T«eil  b>'0>*<*linriliNt!i4  for  Sprnyintr  Fruit 
Tri-es  with  IXSK<"r  FXTKUMIXAri9f<]l 
Ij|<fcl'II>S.  A(i"ptti'l  and  recumiiiLTKicii  l)y  the  State 
Ilurticultural  Society.  This  Pump  has  heeii  (gotten  up 
expressly  (or  the  purpose  noted.  The  working;  parts 
are  construeted  entirely  of  hrass  anil  rubber,  and  not 
affected  by  the  corrosive  solutions  used  in  them  The 
sale  of  over  200  of  these  I'uinps  during  the  past  few 
months  is  strong  testimony  as  to  their  merit.  A  full 
lino  of  Hose  expressly  made  (or  Winemakers  and 
Brewers.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO., 

2  And  4  California  St.,         San  Francisco,  Cal 


RFCOMMEXDED  by  I>i<.  ^.  F.  C  HAPIN. 

And  prepared  accordinfi;  to  his  Bulletin  No. 
2,  by  his  authority,  by 

AMERICAN   OIL   CO., 

I06  Market  St.,  City. 

ALSO 

Whale  Oil,    Whale  Oil  Soap,     and 
Coddlin   Moth  Wash. 

Write  for  prices. 

ESBERC,   BACHMAN  &CO. 

IMPOUTEES  OF 

C'hewluK,  Smoking  &  l«ar  Tobncco. 

HAVAKA  CIGAKS  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  Cnlifornia  St.    and  122,    124 

&  12G  Battery  Street. 

BAN   FBANCISOO. 
And  Nos.  7  &  9  NORTH  FRONT  ST.,PORTLAND. 


SEA  SICK   TABLETS 


[COPYRIGHTED. 

CURES      SEA     SICKNESS  I 

NEVER  FAILS. 
PRICE,      OWE.   DOI.L,AR      PER     BO.V 
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THE   MAMiVOTH   DKYER. 


Some  idea  of  the  immense  capacity  of 
the  dryer  may  be  obtained  by  a  glance  at 
the  cut  which  is  given  on  this  page,  repre- 
H.ntiug  one  of  the  largest  sizes  in  full  oper- 
ation. At  the  receding  end  of  the  chamber, 
not  visible  in  the  cut,  is  placed  a  heating 
chamber  which  provides  the  dryer  with  the 
required  amount  of  heated  air  which  is 
drawn  through  th3  entire  length  of  the 
drying  chamber  at  any  desired  velocity  by 
means  of  the  large  exhaust  fan-wheel  placed 
in  the  end  of  the  chamber  opposite  the 
heating  apparatus. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  are  at  all  times  under  the 


tracks  enter  at  openings  in  the  side  of  the 
drying  chamber,  and  may  be  placed  in  or 
removed  from  the  chamber  in  a  moment's 
time.  The  openings  are  provided  with 
closely  fitting  doors,  and  when  all  are 
closed  down,  an  ajiproximately  air-tight 
chamber  is  formed.  The  heated  air  passes 
through  and  above  and  below  the  trays  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  dry  the  fruit  or 
material  on  all  sides  alike. 

Before  entering  the  drying  chamb3r  the 
air  is  drawn  over  heated  surfaces,  which 
destroys  any  fungus  infusoria  or  animal 
life  that  may  exist  therein. 

This  Dryer  is  not  portable.  It  is  a 
drying  komie,  and  must  be  constructed  on 
the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used.     It  is  iiu- 


fruit  ripens  to  supply  it,  and  time  can  be 
taken  to  dry  the  whole  crop  properly  with- 
out beginning  with  green  fruit  and  ending 
with  decaying  fruit. 

Raisins  made  entirely  in  thin  dryer  are 
perfectly  free  from  any  disagi'eeable  or 
astringent  taste,  while  they  retain  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  grape  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  reason  is,  they  are  cured  in  a 
constant  and  even  temperature,  day  and 
night.  The  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  set  free 
the  oil  contained  in  the  seeds,  hence,  there 
can  be  no  rancid  taste.  For  the  same 
reason  the  seeds  do  not  develop  tannic 
acid,  nor  do  the  skins,  except  to  a  very 
limited  degree.  To  the  absence  of  light, 
and  an  unvarying  temperature  in  the  dry- 


exclusively  for  dessert.  All  interested  in 
the  culture  of  grapes  and  curing  raisins  are 
desirous  of  improvement.  We  want  some 
method  by  which  we  can  make  a  helter 
raisiii  than  can  be  made  in  the  sun  and 
dirt — a  method  that  will  enable  us  to  handle 
a  large  crop  successfully  and  insure  us 
against  loss  on  account  of  foggy  or  unfavor- 
able weather. 

The  Company,  whose  office  is  at'  420 
Montgomery  street  in  this  city,  are  now 
preparing  a  revised  price  list.  Having 
made  favorable  arrangements  for  obtaining 
the  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
their  Dryers  at  greatly  reduced  rates  and 
bting  better  prepared  to  manufacture  all 
their  machinery  to  a  better  advantage  than 


THE    HA9IMUTH    1>KY£K. 


ontrol  of  a  single  operator.  The  escaping 
moisture  from  the  fruit  or  material  sub- 
jected to  the  process,  is  instantly  removed 
by  the  rapid  current  of  air,  which  allows  no 
mqisture  to  condense  upon  the  material  to 
be  dried,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  chamber. 
The  drying  chamber  is  furnished  with  a 
number  of  cars  upon  which  are  constructed 
racks  or  frames  to  receive  the  trays,  upon 
which  is  placed  the  material  to  be  dried. 
The  numbsr  of  cars  provided  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  capacity  of  the  dryer. 

From  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ti'ays  made  of  wire-cloth  set  in  frames,  and 
being  usually  three  feet  square,  are  placed 
on  .  each  car.  The  aggregate  capacity  of 
each  car  so  loaded,  is  from  one-quarter  to 
three    tons.     The    cars    running    on    iron 


limited  in  size.  It  may  be  constructed 
from  ten  feet  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length,  or  even  longer.  Its  capacity  is 
rated  by  the  ton:  for  instance,  a  twenty-ton 
dryer  is  one  that  will  contain  twenty  tons 
of  fruit  or  material  at  a  charge.  A  hundred- 
ton  dryer  is  one  that  will  contain  one  hun- 
dred tons  at  a  charge. 

The  Mammoth  Dryer,  having  ample  capa- 
city, needs  no  crowding.  It  may  take  ten, 
twenty,  or  a  hundred  times  the  quantity  of 
fruit  that  an  ordinary  drying  machine  takes 
at  a  charge,  and  has  all  the  time  necessary 
to  do  the  work  without  hurrying.  There 
can  be  no  scorching  nor  scalding,  no 
anxious  watching,  and  no  loss.  In  this 
fact  lies  one  great  advantage  of  the  Mam- 
moth Dryer.     It  wiU   dry  as  fast  as  the 


ing-chamber,  may  be  attributed  their  fine 
golden  amber  color  and  unusually  fine 
flavor.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  merits  of 
this  raisin.  They  are  as  clean  as  the  grapes 
are  when  taken  from  the  vine.  They  can- 
not well  be  otherwise. 

This  being  the  first  season  these  raisins 
have  been  put  upon  the  market,  compara- 
tively few  consumers  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  their  merits.  Those  who 
have  used  them,  both  for  cooking  and  table 
purposes,  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  their 
superior  qualities.  They  retain  the  natural 
flavor  of  the  grape,  when  used  in  cooking, 
better  than  the  sun-dried  raisin.  On 
account  of  their  fine  flavor,  cleanliness  and 
fine  appearance,  they  are  pronounced  the 
very  best  by  those  who  are  now  using  them 


formerly  they  are  now  enabled  to  place  the 
price  on  their  Dryers  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  less  than  their  former  price  list  in- 
dicated. 

They  propose  to  build  Dryers  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  from  eight  hundred 
pounds  up  to  one  hundred  tons.  The 
smallest  size,  which  is  a  portable  fruit 
Dryer,  can  be  sold  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  largest  size  (raisin  dryer),  capacity  one 
hundred  tons,  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  ot 
about  $18,000,  the  tray  capacity  or  area  in 
square  feet  of  the  drying  surface  of  which 
is  about  one  and  a  quarter  acres.  This  has 
probably  the  largest  capacity  of  any  drying 
house  ever  erected  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  can  be  performed  economically, 
expeditiously,  and  withjsatisfaction. 
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1884. 


STATE     VITIOULTURAL 
CONVENTION. 


THE  CATALOGUE   OP  EXHIBITS. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Wines 
and    Brandies. 


The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission  convened  at 
Irving  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Saturday  No- 
vember 29th,  1884  in  response  to  the  fol- 
lowing call : 

STATE   OF"  CAI.IFOEKIA. 
BOAKD      or      8TATK      VITICULTUKAL      COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 
OfTIOE   of  the   CijIEF   ExECnXIVE 
VlTICt/LTUKAL    OFFICER, 

No.  iOi  Montgomery  Street. 
San  Francisco,  November  15,  1884 
To  the  Local  Resident  hispectors  : 

Gentlemen — The  Thiid  Annual  State 
Viticultural  Convention  will  be  held,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Commission,  com- 
mencing Saturday,  November  29th,  and 
continuing  each  day  the  following  week,  ex- 
cepting Friday,  in  Irving  Hall  (formerly 
known  as  Dashaway  Hall),  San  Francisco. 

Subjects  relating  to  soils  and  cultivation 
will  not  be  discussed  this  year,  excepting  as 
they  may  be  involved  in  the  topics  selected 
for  the  different  sessions.  The  work  of 
the  Conventions  heretofore  has  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  selection,  plan- 
tation and  cultivation  of  vineyards;  the 
work  for  this  year  will  be  principally  in  re- 
lation to  products  of  viticulture,  markets, 
and  legislation  affecting  the  same. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives  of  the 
raisin  industry  will  present  numerous  in- 
teresting exhibits,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
discuss  and  study  many  important  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  branch  of  our  indus- 
try. In  this  respect,  subjects  pertaining  to 
cultivation  of  the  Moscatel  and  other  varie- 
ties will  be  necessarily  involved,  as  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  discussed  during 
previous  conventions. 

It  is  desired  also  that  the  subject  of 
shipping  and  packing  table  grapes  will  be 
more  fully  and  practically  presented  by 
competent  persons  than  heretofore. 

Exhibits  of  wines  and  brandies,  espe- 
cially such  samples  of  the  vintage  of  this 
year  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  local  pecu- 
liarities, as  well  as  the  results  of  novel  fer- 
mentations and  distillations,  are  solicited 
as  objects  for  study  and  comparison.  All 
samples  should  be  plainly  labeled,  so  as  to 
indicate  year  of  vintage,  name  of  producer, 
place  of  producing  vines,  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  varying  proportions  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  grapes  that  have  entered 
into  their  composition.  Merchants  and 
wine-makers  having  interesting  samples, 
which  may  be  used  a«  means  for  instruction 
and  as  aids  to  the  advancement  of  the 
quality  of  our  products,  are  requested  to 
exhibit  the  same,  together  with  such  infor- 
mation concerning  them  as  may  serve  to 
benefit  the  public.  Exhibitors  are  re- 
quested to  be  present  during  the  examina- 
tion of  samples,  and  to  contribute  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned  any  ex- 
planation of  methods  of  fermentat.on, 
blending,  treatment,  distillation,  etc., 
which  the  study  of  tlieir  samples  may  re- 
quire. Those  who  may  have  defective 
wines  may  obtain  some  advantage  by  bring- 
ing samples,  marked  as  such,  for  special 
examination,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion 
of  remedies  in  future  fermentations. 

The  Commission  does  not  invite  txhibit- 
ors  to  present  samples  for  competitive  pur- 
poses; our  object  is  to  invite  vine-growers 
to  enter  seriously  into  sincere  critical  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  their  various 
products,  and  to  become  students  in  the 
common  school  of  experience. 

As  we  know  that  all  generally  successful 
practice  may  be  based  on  sound  theory,  we 
recognize  that  it  is  most  important  for  us  to 
see  and  compare   the  results  attained  by 


pursuing  dififerent  methods  in  accordance 
with  different  theories.  Practice  must  vary 
in  accord.ince  with  local  conditions  and 
circumstances,  materials  used  and  products 
desired;  it  is,  therefore,  most  important 
that  local  rules,  based  on  experience,  should 
take  the  place  of  general  theory  as  rapidly 
as  our  progress  may  permit.  To  this  end, 
exhibitors  should  bi5  as  careful  as  possible 
in  explaining  their  samples. 

Those  who  are  new  to  this  industry 
should  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  most 
experienced  sincerely  and  readily  confess 
the  desire  and  need  of  learning  from  all 
possible  sources.  There  are  none  who  have 
mastered  the  arts  of  viticulture  ;  all  are  yet 
beginners. 

Each  viticultural  section  of  the  State 
should  have  representatives  at  our  State 
Conventions  to  attend  all  its  sessions 
patiently.  It  would  be  advisable  in  many 
places  to  meet  and  provide  for  such  repre- 
sentation, and,  if  necessary,  by  making 
contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  dele- 
gations, whose  duty  it  may  be  to  make  re- 
ports upon  their  return.  A  large  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  performed  will  be 
during  the  informal  examination  and  study 
of  exhibits,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  cannot  be  reported  by  the  press  or  the 
Commission. 

Among  the  exhibits  that  we  now  know 
will  be  ready  for  study  are  about  twenty 
blended  fermentations  and  several  experi- 
mental distillations  from  the  laboratory  of 
our  Commission,  about  eighty  from  the 
State  University,  twenty-five  from  Mr.  J. 
H.  Drummond,  and  a  considerable  number 
from  Mr.  H.  W.  Crabb;  besides  these,  we 
now  know  of  experimental  distillates  from 
Mr.  George  West  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Bose,  illus- 
trating the  merits  of  different  varieties  of 
vines. 

The  Commission  will  endeavor  to  procure 
for  comparison  with  our  California  products 
as  many  models  of  excellence  of  foreign 
production  as  may  be  obtained.  Contri- 
butions are  also  solicited. 

Irregular  discussions  and  debates  which 
do  not  conduce  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  many  who  may  attend  will  be  avoided. 
Inquiries  of  a  personal  character,  and  only 
for  personal  information,  may  best  be  made 
during  the  informal  morning  sessions,  so  as 
not  to  occupy  the  time  of  others  or  delay 
progress.  The  list  of  those  who  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  systematically  the  topics 
for  the  different  sessions  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. 

To  facilitate  our  work,  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  general  rules  of  the  last  State  Con- 
vention, from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : 

"Our  Commission  reserves  the  right, 
through  its  presiding  officers,  to  rule  out  of 
order  any  discussion  which  is  foreign  to  or 
unfriendly  to  the  purposes  of  the  conven- 
tion; also,  to  so  regulate  any  discussions  as 
to  time  in  speaking,  etc.,  as  to  elicit  as 
wide  a  range  of  study  as  possible.  It  is 
not  the  design  of  these  conventions  to  make 
positive  utterances,  affecting  the  policy  of 
the  vine-growers  and  others  ijivolved  in 
our  industry,  by  passing  resolutions,  writing 
formal  reports,  etc..  but  to  permit  each 
member  to  glean  for  himself  or  herself  as 
much  information  as  possible,  free  from 
the  bias  that  may  creep  into  hastily  pre- 
pared resolutions  and  hurriedly  digested 
reports.  If,  however,  there  should  be  any 
subject  apparently  demanding  a  formal  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  same  may  be  acted  upon,  after  being 
first  referred  to  a  committee  and  reported 
upon  on  a  subsequent  day. 

'"  A  special  committee  will  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  all  exhibits  and  to  direct 
the  manner  of  their  inspection.  People 
will  not  be  invited  to  attend  the  convention 
to  eat  or  drink  viticultural  products,  except 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  ex- 
amination of  the  same  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee;  therefore,  large  exhibits 
are  not  solicited,  a  few  bottles  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  wine  or  brandy,  or  a  single 
box  of  raisins,  being  sufficient  for  all  critical 
purposes.  In  the  case  of  rare  and  small 
lots  of  experimental  wines,  etc.,  a  single 
bottle  will  be  acceptable." 

A  special  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  raisin  exhibits. 

The  Programme  of  the  Convention  will 
be  essentially  as  follows  : 

Saturday,  November  29th. 

The  morning  will  be  devoted  to  reception 
and  classification  of  exhibits,  which  should* 


if  possible,  be  sent  so  as  to  reach  the  Hall 
on  the  evening  before,  addressed  (per 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express)  to  -T.  H. 
Wheeler,  Secretary,  Irving  Hall,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1:30  p.  M. — Questionsof  legislation.  State 
and  national,  affecting  viticultural  indus- 
tries, including  the  tariff,  internal  revenue, 
taxation  of  spirits  used  in  preserving  sweet 
wines,  the  law  concerning  spurious  com- 
pounds, thelieciprocity  Treaty  with  Mexico, 
etc. 

8  p.  M. — Same  subjects  continued. 

(N.  B. — The  Baisin  Committee  will  be 
expected  to  report  on  this  day  relating  to 
he  demand  for  an  increased  duty  on  rais- 
ins. Members  of  Congress,  both  elect  and 
in  office,  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  of  the  State  Executive,  will  be  specially 
invited  to  attend.) 

Monday,  December  1st. 

10  A.  M. — Inspection,  examination  and 
study  of  viticultural  products ;  informal 
conferences. 

1:30  p.  M. — Discussion  of  the  production 
and  marketing  of  raisins  and  •hipping 
grapes. 

8  p.  M. — Same  subjects  continued. 
Tuesday,  December  2d. 

10  A.  M. — Inspection,  etc,  of  viticultural 
products  ;  informal  conferences  continued. 

1:30  p.  M.— Beports  of  Professor  E.  W. 
Hilgard  and  Professor  W.  B.  Bising  on 
studies  and  investigations  of  practical  and 
theoretical  fermentation  and  diseases  of 
wines,  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission; also,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, with  incidental  discussion  of  ques- 
tions raised. 

8  p.  M. — Same  subjects  continued. 
Wednesday,  December  3d. 

10  A.  M, — Inspection,  etc.,  of  viticultural 
products  ;  informal  conferences  continued. 

1 :  30  p .  M. — Practical  experiences  in  fer- 
mentation and  distillation  under  varying 
circumstances  in  California. 

8  p.  M. — General  theory  of  fermentation, 
blending  and  treatment  of  piusts,  and  care 
of  new  and  old  wines,  on  wfiich  successful 
practice  is  based. 

Thursday,  December  4th. 

10  A.  M. — Inspection,  etc.,  of  viticultural 
products  ;  informal  conferences  continued. 

1 :  30  p.  M. — Discussion  of  the  merits  of 
different  types  of  wines  and,  brandies,  as 
illustrated  by  practical  experience  and  ex- 
periment, and  the  methods  of  producing 
the  same;  local  possibilities  and  accom- 
plishments. 

8  p.  M. — MarketSjf or  viticultural  products; 
obstacles  in  trade  ;  methods  for  instructing 
consumers  as  to  the  merits  of  products  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  same;  and  the 
division  of  risks  of  carrying  vintages  be- 
tween producers  and  merchants. 
Friday,  December  5th.* 

No  sessions;  the  HaU  has  been  previously 
engaged. 

Saturday,  December  6th. 

10  a.  m. — Beports  of  committees  and  in- 
formal i)ersonal  conferences. 

1 :  30  p.  M. — Discussion^  of  Jquestions  of 
hygiene  and  the  public  welfare,  as  involved 
in  the  progress  of  viticulture;  the  abuse 
and  the  rational  use  of  wines  and  spirits. 

8  p.  M. — Experience  of  the  world,  demon- 
strating the  wisdom  of  encouraging  viticul- 
tural industries.  Errors  of  certain  ecclesias- 
tical and  prohibition  opponents  of  viticul- 
ture. 'Yours  respectfully, 

Chas.  a.  Wetmore, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 

*  The  use  of  the  Hall  havinjf  been  subsequently  ob- 
tained for  this  day,  an  evening  session  was  held,  the 
subject  of  uiscuusion  being  Resistant  vines.  The 
Board  of  State  Commissioners  held  their  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

The  attendance  at  each  of  the  sessions 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  during  any  pre- 
ceding Convention,  and  the  large  number 
of  those  who  had  recently  commenced,  or 
were  about  to  commence  the  culture  of  the 
vine  was  especially  noticeable.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  the  increasing  importance  of 
these  Conventions,  and  shows  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  viticulturists  to  impart  and  ac- 
quire information.  The  morning  sessions 
were  devoted  to  the  examination  and  samp- 
ling of  the  raisin  and  wine  exhibits,  the 
latter  numbering  over  300  samples.  The 
exhaustive  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Wines  is  of  greet  value  and  interest.  These 
exhibits  were  received  and  classified  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Pohndorff,  who  was 


assisted  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Jaffa  and  Mr.  G.  ^  ft 
Colby  of  the  State  University,  and  Mr.  t, 
Pohndorff,  Jr.  The  Chief  Executive  Offl 
cer,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  persouallj 
supervised  the  general  anaugements  thai 
were  made  for  the  convenience  of  all,  and 
every  particular  seemed  to  have  been  cart 
fully  anticipated  and  prepared  so  that  g 
delay  occured  in  completing  the  details. 

In  constant,  attendauce  at  the  sessioi| 
were  a  number  of  lady  viticulturists  wll 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedingi 
showing  thereby  that  the  manufacture 
raisins  and  wine  are  of  interest  to  and 
be  undertaken  by  ladies  as  well  as  by 
tlemen. 

The  discussions  and  lectures  were  phono- 
graphically  reported  for  the  Commission  bj 
J.  W.  Gawthorue. 


Viticultural  Committee  Report  on  Wines  aii 
Brandies. 

Your  Committee  in  the  course  of  the 
session  has  not  been  complete,  Messrs. 
Crabb  and  Lefranc  having  failed  to  arrive 
at  the  Convention.  The  samples  of  wiuea 
and  brandies  noted  in  the  catalogue,  uft*r 
classifying  analogies,  were  tasted  by  us  at 
the  time  of  public  tasting  according  to 
categories.  The  time  for  scrupulous  in- 
spection and  comparison  on  our  part,  apart 
from  the  hours  of  general  public  examination 
was  inadequate.  We  cannot  give  more 
than  notes,  based  on  what  at  the  moment 
was  ascertained  to  be  the  general  im- 
pression harmonized  with  our  own  as  the 
samples  were  presented  to  all.  The  sam- 
ples served  for  the  study  of  our  produc* 
and  what  can  be  produced  from  new 
varieties  were  not.  destined  for  comj)etitiTe 
exhibition,  nor  had  we  to  take  the  part  of 
jurors  of  exhibits.  Thus,  opinions  emitted 
do  not  involve  any  responsibility,  which  we 
should  not  share  with  all  who  partook  in 
the  sampling  operations  nor  can  our  ex- 
pressions be  considered  authoritative  or  in- 
fallible. We  present  them  in  this  super- 
ficial but  conscientious  report  as  follows  : 

The  examination  of  the  first  day  of  tast- 
ing began  with  the  samples  of  standard 
wines  of  the  vintages  from  1873  on,  grown 
in  Sonoma.  We  are  indebted  to  the  solici- 
tude of  Colonel  Geo.  F.  Hooper  for  thus 
having  been  enabled  to  hold  a  short  retro- 
spective review .  What  in  the  vintages  (rf 
1873,  1874  1876  was  examined  of  Mission- 
grape  product  ought  to  be  discarded,  there 
being  no  object  in  discussing  the  imper- 
fections that  grape,  naturally  carries  in  its 
juice.  The  old  vintages  from  the  Zinf audel 
grape  differ  in  their  elements  from  those 
acceptable  to  all  palates. 

The  development  of  the  Tokay  grape  wine 
of  1884  showed  an  unexpected  result  of  » 
harmonious  and  agreeably  mild  tasting  wine 
of  merit. 

Of  the  different  other  wines  older  than 
one  year,  comprised  in  Catalogue  uumbeis 
95,  96,  98,  100,  57,  58,  140,  141,  168,  118, 
118,  116,  No.  168  Eisen's  1875  gray  Eiefr 
ling,  though  heavy  in  in  its  compositicai, 
was  found  a  straight  clean  wine.  Barton's 
Burger  No.  118  of  pleasant  taste,  though 
an  ordinary  type  and  comparatively  ex- 
pressionless. De  Turk's  1877  Zinfaudel, 
No.  39,  of  as  full  a  body  as  a  very  old  Ziii- 
fandel  may  reach  in  that  attribute .  Bose's 
Burger,  No.  143  a  good  ordinary  drinking 
wine.  Husmann's  1883  Chasselas  No.  100 
good,  but  too  full  in  body. 

And  the  1881  Chassehis  of  Cuzard  of  New 
Almaden,  Santa  Clai;^  county.  No.  57,  a 
deliciously  developed  wine,  which  if  not 
exactly  of  the  standard  Chasselas  express- 
ion, comes  in  that  respect  near  to  a 
Sauterne  type  wine.  This  wine  of  Cuzard 
shows  both  a  good  grape  and  the  effect  bf 
good  careful  nursing. 

Along  side  of  this  1881  wine  a  sample, 
not  comprised  in  the  catalogue,  because 
presented  only  on  Friday  Dec.  5,  a 
Chasselas  of  this  vintage  from  Lake  Co. 
shows  a  relative  similarity  in  merits.  The 
Lake  county  young  wine  possesses  the 
delicacy  of  expression  and  perfection  in  its 
composition,  which  are  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully develop  it  into  an  acceptable  table 
wine.  Nos.  28,  34,  207  Chasselas  of  equal 
beauty.  No.  165  good,  full  bodied.  No.  109 
an  elegant  type.  No.  187  Chasselas  de 
Foye  of  delicate  flavor  with  stout  con- 
struction . 

Among  the  white  wine  varieties  con- 
sidered novelties,  Semillon  was  represented 
by  3  samples.    Mr.    J.   H.  Drummond  in 
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Ko.  29  shown  his  3rd  small  vintage  aud  Mr. 
Crabb  iu  190  his  1883  well  developed  wiue 
from  that  grape,  Uuiversitv  Ko.  25  the  2nd 
vintage  from  the  Semillou  vine.  The  re- 
sults from  this  grape  prove  qnalitatively  a 
notable  success,  and  the  undoubted  ad- 
visability of  the  propagation  in  our  coast 
counties  aud  by  those  aiming  at,  and  cajia- 
ble  of  the  production  of  high  class  light 
wines.  The  bearing-power  at  Natoma  thus 
far  is  small. 

For  the  purpose  of  Sauterue  character 
wiui  s  the  Sauvignon  blanc  represi  nted  by 
University  samples  Nos.  ti,  21  and  39,  which 
are  of  very  acceptable  quality  and  (X- 
quisite  flavor,  is  to  be  planted  conjointly 
with  the  Semillon.  The  Natoma  plant 
Sauvignon  blanc  is  a  small  bearer.  ,  How- 
ever, its  quality  is  superior  to  the  Sauvig- 
non vert,  of  which  No.  189  is  a  sample  of 
Mr.  Crabb's  1883,  the  quality  of  which  was 
acknowledged  to  be  very  satisfactory.  U. 
No.  7  blend  of  %  Semillon  and  ^  Sairvig- 
non  blanc  is  a  success,  although  sulphur 
Havor  impairs  the  bouquet  and  taste  of  the 
same. 

University  sample  18  Muscadelle  de  Bor- 
delais  of  loose  bunches  and  large  berries, 
aud  U.  19  the  same  variety  name,  but  of 
compact  bunches  and  small  berries,  showed 
both  a  delicate  fruit  flavor,  the  first  of  the 
two  of  the  higher  expression,  the  taste  of 
both  remarkably  clean. 

No.  18,  the  preferable  one  of  the  two, 
will  be  a  mo,st  welcome  addition  to  our  vines 
productive  of  decided  flavor.  For  the  per- 
fection of  the  Sauterne-type  wiue  that 
grape  will  have  to  iie  considered  indis- 
pensable. 

University  sample  17  noted  iu  the  cata- 
logue erroneoxisly  as  Semillon,  called  at- 
tention for  its  excellent  quality  iu  all  re- 
gards. It  is  a  blend  of  50  per  cent  Semil- 
lon, 25  per  cent  Sauvignon  DIano,  12J;-^ 
per  cent  Muscadelle  de  Bordelais  of  large 
berries  aud  12%  per  cent  Muscadelle  de  B  of 
compact  bunches.  This  combinedly  fer- 
mented sample  held  a  good  place,  its  youth 
of  course  cousidereij,  against  the  imported 
cheapest  Sauterne  with  which  it  was  con- 
strasted  in  the  hall.  It  may  be  arrogant  to 
rebel  against  the  artificial  retention  of  part 
of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  French 
Sauterne  wines,  sanctioned  by  commercial 
usage  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys- 
tem had  best  not  be  followed  in  California. 
A  perfect  fermentation  will  enable  us  to 
render  our  future  Sauterne-type  wines  of 
superior  quality,  aud  for  hygienic  reasons 
we  should  adopt  simply  the  natural  and 
intelligent  way  of  a  clean  fermentation  and 
nursing  of  that  type  of  wine. 

Vit  Comm.  No.  19,  blend  of  FoUe  blanche 
and  Colombar.  Clean,  proportionally  light 
wine  of  pleasant  acids,  but  yet  holding  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  and 
not  yet  showing  its  true  nature. 

No.  128  Colombar  of  good  body,  aromatic 
flavor,  pleasant  taste. 

Nos.  25,  127  and  University  37,  Folic 
blanche  wines  there  is  discernable  in  the  3 
samples  the  character  of  a  light  wiue  of 
considerable  body  and  mellow  taste .  Qual- 
ity not  high,  but  the  utilization  of  the  Folic 
blanche  juice  for  blending  with  red  wine 
grapes,  seems  indicated  iu  several  of  the 
red  wiue  samples  having  that  juice  in  their 
composition.  No.  25  gathered  undue  as- 
tringency. 

No.  31 .  Orleans  Eiesling  proves  the  merit 
of  its  grape. 

No.  30  named  Kiesling,  of  Drummond's 
crop,  is  Franken  Kiesling,  identical  with 
Sylvaner,  which  variety,  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication from  western  Hungary,  was  recom- 
mended for  preference  in  vineyards  for  the 
production  of  a  good  current  market- wiue. 
The  crops  from  this  variety,  in  different 
counties,  bear  out  this  meritorious  recom- 
mendation. Aged  Franken  Iliesliug  wines 
(ire  most  acceptable. 

Nos.  41,  122,  Feher  szagos  samples,  of 
clean  neutral  taste,  but  without  indications 
of  any  merits  as  wines,  have  to  cede  the 
place  to  No.  128  Colombar  which  ap- 
parently is  a  most  acceptable  addition  to 
our  varieties. 

Nof  05  the  fermented  white  juice  from 
the  Trousseau  grape  is  vastly  superior  in 
its  expression  to  the  white  wine  No.  79 
from  the  Malvasia  grape.  "^ 

Chauche  gris  Nos.  2G  aud33  are  most  pleas- 
ing wines,  worthy  of  continued  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  quality  that  variety  may  be 
capable  of  producing.  No.  26  has  a  rest  of 
saccharine  inconverted. 


No.  121,  named  Riesling,  seems  to  be 
nearer  to  the  Chauche  Gris  iu  its  nature 
than  to  Kiesling  ;  the  latter  name  unfortu- 
nately prevails  in  Fresno  county  for  the 
true  Chauche  Gris. 

No.  200,  Kiesliug  of  St.  Helena,  excellent 
typical  wine. 

No.  188,  Gros  Ri(  sliug  was  considered  a 
wine  of  good  quality  and  very  good  devel- 
opment. 

Sultana  Wines — Nos.  120,  186,  show 
like  the  Fi  her  Szagos,  that  they  will  lie 
•serviceable  for  hot  wines  rathir  than  for 
light  table  wines.  As  to  the  keeping  qual- 
ity oi  wine  from  the  seedUss  Sultana  no 
doubt  exists.  Fresno  product  from  the 
same  has  kejit  for  several  years,  in  good  j 
condition,  in  bottles  with  ullage  aud  loosely 
stoppers  d. 

No.  198,  Pinot  vert  dore  is  of  mellow  but 
expressive  taste. 

Blue  Elba  fermented  white  juice  from 
Stern  &  Kose  No.  144  is  a  light  sound 
wiue,  apparently  firmer,  and  in  its  con- 
struction better,  than  the  red  wine  made 
from  that  grape . 

Moselle  Kiesling  No.  52  indicates  none 
of  the  qualities  expected  from  the  Kiesling 
varieties.  It  is  a  clean  wine  of  ordinary 
character  (is  still  slightly  sweet). 

U  No.  29,  Clairette  Blanche  was  of  the 
wines  most  remarked.  Its  high  qualities 
invite  to.  propagation  of  the  variety  _on  a 
more  than  moderate  scale. 

Pinot  Blanc  No.  27  was  of  velvety  taste 
and  plea-ing  acids,  resembling  in  flavor  the 
white  Trousseau.  Its  taste  and  expression 
was  clean  and  elegant  and  constitute  the 
variety  desirable  for  propagation. 

No.  193  and  U.  Nos.  14  Marsanne  andU. 
15  Koussanue  are  two  excellent  types  of 
Hermitage  white  wines  of  fine  bouquet  and 
mellow  frank  taste  ;  acids  graceful.  These 
varieties  opportune  for  blending  with  cer- 
tain red  grapes  for  red  wines  as  well  as  foi 
direct  white  wines,  are  recommendable  for 
adoption  in  our  vineyards.  Keejnng  to- 
gether the  samples  of  mild  tasting  red 
wines,  and  taking  next  those  from  the  Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon. grape  represented  by  Nos. 
14  of  1883,  No.  163,  U.  No.  80  U.  and  V.  C. 
No.  10  (faulty)  No.  200  and  U.  No.  34  (the 
best  samples),  the  imiJression  of  all  of  them 
is  very  favorable  and  the  hope  for  excellent 
quality  wines  from  that  grape  seems  abso- 
lutely justified. 

No.  195  of  Oakville  1883  is  well  developed, 
of  mild,  superior  taste. 

No.  14  has  developed  beautifully,  but  it 
is  by  far  outstripped  by  No.  18,  of  Glen 
Ellen  growth  of  this  year,  which  has  fer- 
mented with  5  per  cent  of  Malbec.  This 
small  proportion  of  the  latter  juice  has  put 
into  the  wine  a  remarkable  degree  of 
pleasantness  to  the  taste,  aud  given  it  a 
most  acceptable  deeper  color.  The  mellow- 
ness and  general  harmony  of  flavor  and 
taste  was  found  quite  up  to  expectations 
in  that  wme. 

Blend  U.  43,  Cab.  Sauvignon  with  Gross- 
blauer  is  inferior  to  No.  14,  while  blend  U. 
54,  C.  Sauvignon  with  Mourastel  and  Car- 
ignan,  although  the  latter  grape  has  im- 
parled to  it  a  taste  of  mould,  showed  dis- 
tinctly the  adaptability  of  this  combination, 
which  it  would  be  well  to  continue  trying 
in  difterent  proportion  of  the  ingredients. 

Cabernet  Franc  U.  24,  gives  evidence  of 
meritorious  qualities  in  its  grape.  Its  copn- 
bination  U.  44  with  one-third  (Jrossblaue 
has  a  certain  degree  of  harshness  which  in- 
dicates a  too  heavy  proportion  of  the  latter 
grape,  while  U.  60,  having  with  15  per  cent 
of  Grossblaue  and  10  per  cent  of  Black 
Prince  and  15  per  cent  of  Folle  Blanche  to 
60  per  cent  of  Cabernet  Franc,  proves  to  be 
quite  distinct  and  advantageously  com- 
bined. 

This  blond,  however,  showed  the  defect 
of  taste  and  S]uell  of  sulphur,  which  was 
caused  by  this  latter  substance  having  been 
too  freely  put  on  the  Cab .  Franc  grapes  in 
the  vineyard,  and  notwithstanding,  the  re- 
peated washing  of  these  grapes,  at  the 
University  laboratory,  to  free  them  from 
the  adhering  sulphur,  the  smell  aud  taste 
had  entered  with  the  wine.  This  instance 
may  teach  that  a  very  scrupulous  handling 
of  the  delicate  Medoc  variety  vines  is  indis- 
pensable. 

U.  No.  53,  having  to  64  per  cent  of  Cab. 
Franc,  9  per  cent  of  Grossblaue,  9  of  Folle 
bla^iche  aud  18  of  Carignane,  (the  latter 
grapes  having  imparted  a  slightly  mouldy 
taste  to  the  blend,  impaired  thereby  in  its 
frank  expression)  seemed  also   measurably 


harmonious,  showing  that  it  is  desirable  to 
study  the  proper  combination  of  these 
varietiis  in  ditt'i'reut  proportions. 

No.  215  of  Portal,  fair  body,  acids  too 
pronounced,  color  good,  astringeuoy  •de- 
ficient, but  still  a  superior  wine  to  be  com- 
pleted by  blending. 

Malbec,  Nos.  172,  139,  (this  number  is 
duficient  iu  astringency),  U.  2,  of  the  1881 
vintage  No.  133,  and  of  1882  No.  134,  r.  p- 
resented  this  variety  direct.  The  qualities 
desired  and  exiJected  were  best  expressed  iu 
172  from  Mountain  View,  while  the  other 
two  numbers  were  found  of  nice  quality, 
proving  the  success  that  grape  will  have  iu 
our  vineyards. 
'  No.  4  Drummond's  Gros  Mancin,  as  well 
»s  his  No.  13  Saint  Maoaire,  both  in  all  r.^- 
gards  perfect,  represent  types  which,  in 
their  substance  and  expression,  are  closely 
related  to  what  a  really  good  Malbec  can 
yield.  Both  of  these  wines  excited  great  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  all  who  examined 
them.  U.  16  :  Four  parts  Malbec  with  1 
part  of  Petite  Sirah,  is  a  combination, 
which  seems  to  have  to  be  discarded,  prov- 
ing that  Malbec  needs  no  addition,  but  it  is 
a  welcome  and  highly  useful  addition  in  that 
grape. 

V.  C.  4,  combination  of  70  per  cent  Petit 
Pinot,  15  Grossblauer,  10  Semillon  and  5 
Malbec,  deep  tinted,  nicely  astringent.  The 
successful  result  in  this  blend  will  be  due  to 
the  Pinot  in  it. 

V.  C.  5,  Blend  of  equal  parts  Malbec, 
Chauche  noir,  Trosseau,  Franken  Eiesling 
and  Meunier,  deep  color,  but  flat  in  expres- 
sion, soft;  would  bo  useful  for  coloring,  but 
one  grape  alone  of  high  merit  and  color 
would  be  better  in  blends. 

Verdot,  U.  23,  shows  successfully  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  variety,  which  will  neces- 
sarily form  part  of  plantations  where  the 
other  Medoc  varieties  are  to  be  grown.  The 
same  is  true  of  Merlot,  U.  22. 

Malbec  having^  matured  at  the  Natoma 
Vineyards  on  the  7th  of  September  while 
Cabernet  franc,  Merlot  and  Verdot  grapes 
were  ripo  on  the  20th  and  Cabernet  Sauvig- 
non on  the  29th  of  September,  the  utiliza- 
tion in  blends,  on  the  programme  at  the 
University,  of  difi'erent  Medoc  varieties  for 
closer  composition  according  to  the  Bor- 
deaux methods  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
thus  a  more  determinate  trial  in  that  style 
was  not  made.  But  all  doubts  as  to  the 
success,  in  regard  to  the  quality,  from  these 
grapes  in  California  vineyards  are  over- 
come. While  at  Natoma  the  bearing 
power  of  all  is  so  far  only  very  moderate. 

Mr.  Drummond  states  that  at  Glen  Ellen 
Malbec  is  pretty  prolific.  Possibly  better 
success  as  to  quantity  may  be  attained  in 
difl'erent  regions  of  the  State  with  these 
varieties,  which  will  be  very  important  ones 
for  our  vineyards. 

Samples  not  present  at  the  Convention, 
but  known  to  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, of  Malbec  of  1883,  of  J.  T.  Doyle 
and  another  of  1882  of  Crabb,  the  latter 
kept  in  a  bottle  half  full  for  six  months  at 
the  University,  had  preserved  their  color  in 
all  its  beauty  and  remained  fully  sound  and 
in  perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  older 
one  well  developed. 

The  same  was  the  ease  with  a  half  full 
bottle  of  Tannat  of  1883,  grown  by  Mr. 
Crabb,  in  which  the  color  was  deep  ruby, 
not  in  the  least  weakened.  These  proofs  of 
the  keeping  qualities  of  these  varieties  it 
may  be  opportune  to  state.  It  may  bo  well 
to  state  here  also  that  samples  not  exhibited 
at  the  Convention,  but  subsequent  to  that 
occasion,  came  before  one  of  the  Committee. 
Malbec  of  1881,  of  Lefranc,  and  another,  of 
the  same,  of  a  vintage  12  years  back,  of 
wine  of  that  grape,  as  well  as  another  of  3 
years  of  another  Santa  Clara  County 
•Malbec  prove  irrefragably  the  excellent 
keeping  power  ot  the  color  of  that  wine  and 
a  beautifully  rounded  mellowness  in  their 
taste .  But  the  examination  of  those  sam- 
ples equally  confirmed  that  far  from  Deing 
up  to  the  mark  as  to  agreeableness  for  a  di- 
rect drinking  wine,  its  great  qualities  for  ad- 
dition to  and  characterizing  other  .Medoc 
variety  wines,  are  manifest ;  and  that  in 
fact,  an  intelligent  proportioning  of  such  ad- 
dition is  an  indispensable  requirement. 

Mataro  Nos.  21,  36,  47,  53,  135,  173,  205, 
and  Portal's  213  of  1883.  Every  one  of 
these  samjiiles,  among  which  there  is  a 
diversity  of  type  owing  to  the  different 
locations  where  grown,  and  of  which  21, 
205  and  173  show  seemingly  the  neatest 
types,  confirm  the  very  acceptable^qualities 


of  the  variety,  a  useful  one  for  the  good 
producing  power  ot  the  vine  and  the  color 
and  quality  of  its  wine. 

No.  69,  a  blend  of  two-fifhs  Grcnache,  two- 
fifths  Carignane  »nd  one-fifth  oiilyof  Mataro, 
is  of  merit,  but  would  have  been  more 
near  a  perfect  type  of  a  good,  full-bodied 
table  wine  had  less  or  no  Grenache  and 
mor.   Mataro  been  used. 

In  No.  123,  a  Zinfandel  bUud,  with 
Mataro,  Chauche  Noir,  Charbono  and 
West's  Prolific,  a  nice  wine  has  resulted, 
in  which  the  Mataro,  though  probably 
forming  only  a  small  proportion,  seems  to 
have  been  Van  factor  producing  the  most 
favorable  effect.  Comparing  the  samples 
of  wines  imported  by  Meinecke  &  Co.  from 
the  Kioja  (Ebro)  district  of  northern  Spain, 
we  find  it  to  be  closely  analogous  to  the 
Medoc  varieties,  aud  apparently  a  grape 
similar  to  the  Mataro  entering  into  the 
combination.  We  may  take  it  as  pretty 
evident  that  our  results  from  those  grapes 
will  produce  a  type  or  types  resembling  iu 
their  nature  and  taste  the  Kioja  type, 
which,  in  the  Kousillon  type  of  the  wines 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  seems  to  be 
the  most  complete  in  the  composition  of 
the  valuable  elements  of  grapes,  color  and 
astringency  foremost,  and  a  rich  fruit  flavor 
next, 

Grenache  115,  of  Fresno — lacks  color, 
174  of  J.  T.  Doyle  middling  color,  U.  78 
from  grapes  of  Santa  Clara  couuty  no  color, 
poor  body — 137  and  138  of  Lefranc  1881 
aud  1880.  None  of  these  represent  a  sat- 
isfactory type,  nor  is  any  similarity  to  the 
Banyuls  &  Colliure  types  approximated. 
Still  the  grape  is  of  value,  but  in  connection 
with  Mataro  &  Carignane  none  of  the  wines 
seem  to  give  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the 
splendid  growth  of  the  Grenache  vine,  and 
its  abundant  bearing  in  good  position, 
recommend  it,  and,  if  raised  by  addition 
of  appropriate  grapes  from  other  varieties, 
the  quality  of  its  wiue  may  be  brought  up 
to  the  mark.  Until  this  is  ascertained,  its 
propagation,  on  a  moderate  scale  only, 
might  be  advisable.  In  France  the  quality 
of  the  aged  Grenache  wines  is  praised,  but 
their  color  turns  into  a  yellowish  tint.  The 
same  in  the  case  in  Northern  Spain,  where 
the  turning  into  what  is  called  rancio  for 
certain  markets  is  desirable,  sweetness  be- 
ing preserved  and  a  soft  mellow  wine  the 
consequence  ;  but  this  is  just  the  opposite 
type  to  straight,  frank  tasting,  deep  tinted 
dry  table  wines,  the  merit  of  which  lies  in 
perfection  through  aj  thorough  fermenta- 
tion. 

The  tendency  of  the  Grenache  wine  be- 
ing to  an  oxidation  of  its  rich  ethers,  the 
utilization  of  this  grape  for  Port — char- 
acter, sweet  red,  might  be  suggested.  In 
any  case  it  should  not  go  alone  for  this 
purpose,  but  an  other  or  several  of  the 
Oporto  varieties  be  added  ;  and,  next,  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  varieties  the 
coloring  matter  of  which  should  be  intense, 
but  in  its  nature  and  weight  not  such  as  to 
aid  in  precipitating  that  of  the  Grenache 
grape.  This  suggestion  is  based  of  course 
only  on  a  hypothesis,  but  it  may  be  followed 
up  in  the  next  years,  for  study,  as  the 
Grenache  vine  has  been  copiously  planted 
in  some  regions  and  is  in  favor,  and  all  ex- 
perience and  studies  for  finding  the  best 
utilization  of  the  same  will  be  desirable. 

Charbono.  No.  75,  from  Glen  Ellen,  102, 
from  Santa  Clara,  and  109  of  J.  T.  Doyle. 
The  latter  is  the  most  acceptable  wine,  full 
color,  a  good  astringency  and  perfect  fer- 
mentation distinguishing  it.  But  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Charbono  wine  is  altogether  a 
very  middling  one,  its  fine  ruby  color  be- 
ing its  chief  attraction,  as  a  blending  wine. 
Inferior  as  a  wine  to  a  vast  number  of  wines 
from  other  varieties,  no  high  character  can 
be  given  to  the  Charbono.  No.  212,  of  San 
Jose  with  full  color,  has  brought  forth 
more  body  than  the  preceoding  three  sam- 
ples. 

Trousseau.  46,  51,  64.  The  first  two 
are  fair  wines,  of  good  acids  so  is  the  latter, 
indicative  of  a  good  quality,  but  it  still 
holds  saccharine  unconverted.  170  like- 
wise is  somewhat  sweet,  but  of  excellent 
characteristicp.  103  is  fortified  and  in  that 
state  not  a  model  wine .  U.  76  and  U.  79 
do  not  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  type,  the 
grapes  having  become-  mouldy.  This 
variety  is  a  very  recommendable  one.  and, 
in  congenial  locations,  very  thrifty. 

Tannat.  No.  7  of  Glen  Ellen,  196  of 
Oakville,  No.  194  ditto  of  1883,  U.  82,  of 
Oakville      grapes.        Unhesitatingly     this 
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Tariety  deseryes  the  greatest  attention  ou 
the  part  o£  California  growers,  since  the 
product,  from  the  small  amount  of  vines 
thus  far  planted,  shows  excellent  success . 
It  is  one  of  the  wines  of  deepest  color,  com- 
bined with  a  harmonious  astringency,  an 
unexceptionable  taste.  It  is  useful,  and 
character-giving  in  blends,  both  with  in- 
ferior and  higher  class  varieties. 

In  blend  13,  of  the  Vit.  Commission,  the 
addition  of  Tannat  has  been  effective  in  a 
very  favorable  sense.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  this  valuable  variety,  in  locations 
where  it  can  be  successfully  grown,  should 
be  propagated  in  proper  proportions,  as  it  has 
proved  thus  far  to  be  both  prosperous  and 
productive  of  a  high  quality  wine  in 
California. 

Grossblaue.  No.  11,  of  Glen  Ellen,  No. 
203  and  U.  No.  67  of  grapes  from  St.  Helena. 
These  samples  metwith  favor  and  the  variety 
is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  important  ones  for 
our  vineyards. 

The  excellent  properties  of  color  and 
Tannin  in  exact  proportions,  and  neutral 
frank  taste,  of  the  Grossblaue  grape  were 
manifest  in  blend  U.  No.  41  in  a  successful 
manner  ;  although  vintage  of  1884  proves 
exceptionally  poor  in  tannin. 

Chauche  noir.  No.  17,  of  Glen  Ellen,  is 
a  fair  wine,  and  in  blend  No .  10,  also  of 
Glen  Ellen,  the  effect  of  this  wine  upon  the 
taste  of  its  accompanying  Zinfandel  was 
evidently  an  improving  one.  It  should  be 
followed  up  in  studies  for  proportioning  in 
subsequent  vintages. 

Meunier  Nos.  2  and  78,  of  Glen  Ellen, 
U.  20,  of  St.  Helena  and  U.  59  of  Glenwood 
grapes,  gave  no  high  idea  of  the  quality  of 
this  grape.  Blend  U.  5  in  which  Meunier  is 
added  to  Zinfandel  and  Mataro,  is  a  happy 
union  and  apparently  the  application  in  a 
similar  manner  may  be  useful. 

XJ.  No.  58  Barbara.  This  wine  was  repre- 
sented in  a  small  vial  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  a  few  bunches  from  J.  T.  Doyle,  the 
first  fruit  of  probably  the  only  vines  in  the 
State.  The  fermentation  of  the  insignifi- 
cant quantity  had  been  a  tedious  one,  was 
not  yet  finished,  but  the  grand  qualities  of 
this  fruit  were  unmistakeably  ap25arent 
Color  and  astringency,  together  with  solid 
and  taste  matters  are  most  harmonious. 
The  variety  may  confidently  be  expected  to 
be  an  important  one  for  California,  and,  in 
all  its  qualities,  to  rank  with  the  Medoc 
varieties. 

Petite  Syrah  U.  12  and  202,  from  Oak- 
villp,  confirmed  the  conviction  gained  from 
previous  samples  from  Mr.  Drummond  of 
Glen  Ellen  of  a  very  useful  wine  of  splen- 
did color,  fine  fragrance  and  frank,  clean 
vinous  taste.  The  latter  gentleman  pre- 
sented his  1884  in  a  blend  with  one-fifth  of 
Marsanne,  the  white  grape  of  Hermitage  ; 
and  this  blend  was  a  very  good  one. 

U .  No  16,  one-fifth  Syrah  to  four-fifths 
of  Malbec,  although  having  apparently  too 
small  an  addition  of  the  former  to  modify 
the  nature  and  taste  of  the  latter,  seems 
to  be  a  homogeneous  mixture,  while 
U.  blend  No.  36,  not  noted  in  the  catalogue, 
consisting  of  one-third  of  Petite  Syrah  and 
two-thirds  of  Cabernet  franc,  is  a  successful 
combination.  So  is  blend  No.  90,  which  in 
the  catalogue  is  incorrectly  noted  and  con- 
sists of  half  Petite  Syrah  and  half  Cinsaut; 
the  result  being  a  wine  of  perfumed  flavor. 
The  use  ot  the  same  in  equal  proportions, 
msking  up  60  parts  to  40  parts  of  Zinfandel 
is  beautifully  merged  in  U.  No.  94. 

Equal  usefulness  and  quality  is  shown  in 
samples  No.  73  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wetmore  and 
V.  No,  lOA  of  Mondeuse,  or  Grosse  Syrah. 
The  color,  as  grand,  ruby  tinted  and  of 
great  intensity  in  this  wine,  as  in  the  small 
Syrah,  and  astringency  and  general  taste 
and  flavor  of  equal  beauty,  will  render  the 
two  varieties  some  of  the  future  favorite 
plants  in  California  vineyards.  U.  No.  35 
is  an  eloquent  test  of  a  happy  improvement 
and  good  use  of  Zinfandel  for  a  delicious 
superior  wine.  It  is  fortunate  that,  ac- 
cording to  experience  at  Natoma  Vineyard, 
the  Petite  Syrah  shows  itself  a  very  fair 
bearer  and  Mondeuse  to  be  a  wine  of  good 
vigor;  both  ripen  early. 

Petit  Bouschet  U.  No.  28a,  of  Natoma, 
V.  C.  No.  8  of  Stockton,  and  V.  C.  No.  14, 
of  A.  Haraszthy  from  his  Madison  Vine- 
yard, all  show  excellent  color,  a  fine  flavor, 
mellowness  in  taste,  and  rich  astringency, 
and  doubtless  the  Petite  Bouschet  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  Teinturier,  of  which 
the  Bouschet  is  a  crossing.  The  grapes  at 
Natoma  reached  maturity   at  the   end  of 


September.  This  vine  is  a  medium  bearer 
and  of  vigorous  growth  at  Natoma.  Its 
adoption  in  California  vineyards  will  be  de- 
sirable, as  its  usefulness,  chiefly  for  its 
coloring  power,  is  great ;  and  seemingly  an 
addition  of  this  grape  to  Port  grapes  for 
sweet  wines  is  of  value  for  the  utilization  of 
that  quality. 

Alicante  Bouschet  No.  74  from  Crtsta- 
blanca  Vineyard,  Liverraore,  shows  supe- 
riority over  the  Petit  Bouschet  in  regard  to 
color  and  general  quality.  We  may  recog- 
nize in  the  Alicante  Bouschet,  which  is  a 
crossing  of  Petit  Bouschet  with  Grenache, 
the  best  coloring  variety  and  give  it  as  well 
as  the  Petit  Bouschet  a  place,  in  proportion 
with  varieties  for  red  wines. . 

Lenoir.  U.  65  and  74  the  former  from 
Napa  and  the  latter  from  Anaheim  grapes, 
both  show  good  flavor,  beautiful  color  and 
astringency  ;  the  Napa  specimen  greater 
delicacy  in  its  taste  composition,. the  latter 
a  fuller  body.  No.  32  of  Glen  Ellen,  No. 
178  from  St.  Helena,  No.  176  St. 
Helena  blend  in  which  one-eighth  of  Lenoir 
is  added  to  one-fourth  Zinfandel,  one- 
eighth  Mataro  and  the  excessive  jiroportion 
of  one-half  Grenache,  and  further  U.  No. 
45,  wherein  about  one-third  Lenoir  is  added 
to  two-thirds  Zinfandel,  instance  the  great 
power  of  this  grape,  chiefly  for  coloring  and 
communicating  astringent  elements  to  other 
wines.  This  power,  which  is  very  great, 
must  be  husbanded,  as  sample  U.  45  shows 
the  overwhelming  eft'ect  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion as  one-third.  That  in  the  Lenoir 
vine  we  have  one  of  the  most  valuable 
agents,  of  American  derivation,  for  blend- 
ing in  red  wines,  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted, and  the  propagation  of  this  Phyllox- 
era resistant  vine  be  considered  very  advis- 
able. The  fermentation  of  the  Lenoir  pro- 
ceeds smoothly,  but  it  holds  an  enormous 
amount  of  lees  and  does  not  easily  precipi- 
tate the  same  after  fermentation.  Trials  at 
the  University  in  fermenting  Lenoir  in  con- 
nection with  several  other  grapes  resulted 
in  disharmonious  wines,  proving  tliat  the 
choice  of  varieties  to  blend  the  Lenoir  with 
has  yet  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  Lenoir  itself. 

Mourastel.  V.  No.  40,  from  Natoma,  is 
a  wine  of  splendid  color  and  early  developed 
rich  vinous  flavor,  good  astringency  and 
full  sub-acids,  stamping  it  thereby  as  a 
blender,  or  needing  a  softening  element  as 
a  direct  wine.  Its  taste  is  mellow,  full  and 
quite  in  correspondence  with  its  flavor. 
This  variety  is  very  desirable  for  propaga- 
tion in  California,  the  more  so,  as  to  its 
good  qualities  for  wine,  it  is  reported  to  be 
both  a  vigorous  vine  and  a  good  bearer  at 
Natoma  plantation. 

No.  24  Gamay-Teinturier  is  rich  in  color 
and  astringency,  acids  pronounced  and  not 
unpleasantly  so,  firm  full  bodied  wine  for 
blending.  U.  56,  blend  of  one-half  Mour- 
astel and  one-half  Cabernet  franc  has  re- 
sulted in  a  full  flavored  and  deep  colored 
wine,  which  needs  diluting  with  a  homo- 
geneous light  wine  of  high  order  and  would 
then  undoubtedly  remain  in  a  high  cate- 
gory- 

Cinsaut.  U.  30.  This  sample  illustrated 
the  fact  that  a  grape,  with  as  great  an 
amount  of  coloring  matter  as  the  Cinsaut 
possesses,  ought  to  be  blended  with  other 
varieties,  in  order  to  hold  the  color.  Soon 
after  fermentation  the  deep  color  was  lost 
and,  as  the  sample  stands,  only  a  poor 
pinkish  tint  is  preserved  in  it.  Ou  the 
other  hand  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  grand, 
its  flavor  and  corresponding  taste  of  a  high 
expression,  indicative  of  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired from  a  first  class  red  wine  grape.  The 
color  in  XJ.  48,  half  Cinsaut,  half  Petite 
Syrah  is  deep  ruby,  proper  to  tlie  latter, 
and  in  no  way  more  feeble  than  the  Petite 
Syrah  wine  alone,  while  the  quality  of  Xhis 
blend  is  vastly  superior  to  Syrah  straight. 
It  may  be  risky  to  deduce  from  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  Cinsaut  wine  U.  30  that  the 
grapes  of  this  vine  will  generally  be  consti- 
tuted similarly,  as  to  the  precipitation  of 
their  coloring  matter,  and  this  should  there- 
fooe  not  deter  from  adopting  the  variety 
which  is  a  high  grade  one,  in  fact  its  aro- 
matic ethers  may  be  classed  as  of  the  most 
acceptable  ones  for  a  very  superior  wine. 

Beclan.  U.  Nor  33.  The  color  of  this 
wine  is  of  fine  ruby  hue  and  great  density, 
its  astringency  considerable  and  well  pro- 
portioned; its  mild,  light,  oily,  fully  vinous 
expression  placing  it  on  a  level  in  regard 
to  quality  with  Cinsaut.  The  Beclan  par- 
takes of  a  character  midway  between  Bur- 1 


gundy  and  Medoc  types,  and  may  be  use- 
ful in  bleuds,  as  it  is  desirable  for  direct 
drinking. 

It  may  here  be  noted,  that  tlie  Cinsaut, 
similar  to  the  Grenache,  on  account  of  their 
liability  of  not  holding  their  color,  can 
probably  be  utilized  for  characteristic 
white  wines  by  running  off  the  juice  before 
the  skins  can  communicate  color  to  the 
same. 

Affenthaler  237  from  Fresno.  A  good  red 
wine  of  no  striking  features,  and  without 
prejudging  from  one  single  sample,  aocoiVl 
iug  to  the  opinion  of  several  persons,  prob- 
ably on  the  level  witli  Zinfandel  from  the 
hot  regions  of  the  State. 

Aramou.  U.  47.  This  sample  confirms 
the  expectations  from  a  quantity-grape, 
which,  according  to  Natoma  Vineyard  ob- 
servations, this  variety  proves  also  to  be, 
with  a  frank  taste,  very  feeble  color,  low 
acids  and  moderate  astringency,  this  fruit 
may  be  extremely  useful  for  mitigating 
heavy  wines  and  play  an  important  part 
for  the  production  of  cheap,  good,  light  red 
wines  for  general  consumption.  Nothing 
objectionable  is  apparent  in  the  sample  U. 
47.  The  test  in  blend  U.  No.  83,  half  Ara- 
mon  with  half  Zinfandel,  resulted  in  too 
course  a  unity,  the  proportions  being  seem- 
ingly improperr 

U.  No.  89,  blend  of  equal  parts  of  Gross- 
blaue and  Mondeuse  to  blend  U.  83  shows 
a  well  covered  wine  as  to  color,  of  mellow 
taste,  with  fine  full  astringency  and  an  ex- 
pression which  is  somewhat  too  loud,  but 
shows  the  way  whereon  to  reach  satisfact- 
ory results  by  continuation  of  studies  in 
some  similar  direction.  U.  No.  88,  30  parts 
Aramon  with  26  of  Crabb's  Black  Bur- 
gundy and  44  of  Zinfandel  constitutes 
another  pretty  satisfactory  combination. 

Crabb's  Back  Burgundy.  201  is  a  sample 
of  1882  of  Oakville  growth  and  proves  the 
splendid,  development  and  retention  of  its 
dense  ruby  color  by  this  kind  of  wine.  No. 
177,  C.  Krug's  blend  of  two-thirds  Bur- 
gundy with  one- third  Chauche  noir,  is  rich 
iu  color  and  astringency  and  of  full  vinous 
taste. 

No.  98  of  the  Talcoa  Vineyard,  vintage 
1883  and  No.  99  of  1884  although  with  too 
heavy  proportioned  acids,  are  of  fine  color 
and  astringency.  The  blend  of  15  2)er  cent 
Black  Burgundy  with  15  of  Cariguane, 
28  of  Aramou  and  42  of  Zinfandel  in  XJ.  No. 
93  was  harmonious,  and  iu  XJ.  No.  81,  of 
Black  Burgundy  alone,  of  Oakville  grapes, 
the  fact  of  a  result  of  a  full  bodied,  deep 
tinted  Burgundy  character  wine  of  merit, 
which  it  will  be  well  to  grow  in  our  vine- 
yards, is  confirmed. 

No.  175.  Bourguignon  noir  is  a  good 
wine  of  eharactei^istics  similar  to  Crabb's 
Black  Burgundy.  The  comparison  of  these 
as  well  as  of  the  types  of  Mr.  Portal  No. 
210,  Ploussard,  a  wine  of  great  merit,  and 
of  the  same  gentleman's  Petit  Pmot  of  1877, 
agiiinst  each  other,  for  determination  of 
similarity,  or  deviations  iu  their  nature, 
was  not  gone  into.  The  latter  wine  of  1877 
is  of  a  full-bodied  character,  resembling 
Burgundy,  very  agreeable  to  drink  and,  if 
it  was  a  shade  more  mellow,  an  unexcep- 
tionably  fine  illustration  that  the  original 
is  nearlv  attainable  in  California. 

Sample  No.  166,  Pinot  of  F.  T.  Eisen, 
Fresno,  and  No.  15  Franc  Pinot,  the  latter 
of  no  great  astringency  nor  deep  color,  are 
fair  w4nes. 

XJ.  No.  77,  Black  Pinot  from  Lakeport 
grapes,  owing  to  mould  having  generated  in 
these,  could  not  be  determined  as  to  merits. 

XJ.  9,  Tinta  of  Madeira,  a  wine  of  light 
ruby  color,  liad  suffered  and  was  not  there- 
fore thoroughly  recognizable.  From  obser- 
vations during  fermentation  and  just  after 
having  accomplished  the  same,  it  was  ap- 
parent, that  the  variety  is  an  eminent  one 
in  all  regards,  its  excellent,  delicate  but 
decided  fruity  expression  and  flavor  stamp- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  most  acceptable  varie- 
ties for  our  vineyards. 

XJ .  No .  40,  Clairette  rouge  shows  equally 
very  good  characteristics,  but  owing  to  a 
very  small  quantity  having  been  obtained 
for  fermenting,  and  the  grapes  having 
arrived  mouldy  at  the  University,  the  test 
with  this  variety  could  not  be  thorough. 
The  color  is  of  a  beautiful  ruby  tint  and 
good  density  and  the  expression  apparently 
a  satisfactory  one. 

ZiNFANDEiiS. — Considering  first  the  five 
samples,  Nos.  3,  19,  20,  22,  23,  presented 
by  J.  H.  Drummond  of  Glen  Ellen,  No.  3 
fermented   on   Cabernet   Sauvignou  might  [ 


prove  the  iuadaptation  of  the  union  of  1 
Zinfandel  with  that  grape,  at  least  in  t 
proportions  employed.  The  acids  are  han 
the  taste  is  dissonant.  No.  19  Zinfanc 
on  Petite  Syrah  pomace  is  likewise  no( 
success.  No.  20  Zinfandel  on  Gros  Mf 
cin  seems  beautifully  astringent  and  a  uni 
of  tliese  two  grapes  in  appi-opriate  propc 
tions  may  be  practicable. 

No.  22  is  a  very  good  type  of  a  Zinfaud 
while  No.  23  Zinfandel  with  20  per  cent 
Gutedel  lacks  the  perfection  of  22.  1 
DeTurk's  Cloverdale  Zinfandel  of  181 
No.  37,  is  a  very  full  bodied  and  charact 
istic  wine,  and  the  same  properties  t 
shown  in  No.  38  of  Santa  Kosa.  I 
Cloverdale  1877  Zinfandel  No.  39  is  pi 
the  conclusion  of  proper  development, 
is  too  full  bodied,  too  heavy  a  wine. 

Mr.  Eggers'  Fresno  1884  Zinfaudels,  N 
42  and  43,  the  latter  the  more  acceptable 
the  two,  are  well  fermented,  full  fru 
wines,  lacking  however  delicacy  in  their  i 
pressiou. 

Malter  &  Ilodger's  Fresno  1884,  No.  ! 
like   No.  54   of   Duquesne,  the   latter   t 
heavy    bodied   and    very   ordinary,   are 
very  middling  quality  and  in   no  way  up 
the  type  of  a  pleasant  tasting  Zinfandel. 

No.  63  of  Gresta  Blanca  Vineyard,  Liv 
more,  would  be  a  near  approximation 
such  a  type.  No.  68  second  crop  Zinfaud 
of  the  same  vineyard,  represents  aoceptal 
quality,  having  a  proper  proportioning 
juice  and  being  liquid  and  light;  it  woi 
be  very  useful  in  blends. 

Mrs.  Warfield's  Glen  Ellen  1884  Zinfs 
del.  No.  77,  is  a  type  very  similar  to  1> 
22,  of  a  good  potable  wine  of  excellent  fr; 
expression . 

Mr.  George  Husmann's  1884  Zinfand 
No.  97,  is  a  fair  and  good  wine.  The  sai 
character  must  be  given  to  Nos.  95  and 
Zinfaudels  of  the  two  preceding  viutages.- 

No.  108,  of  D.  Lobree  of  Middletow 
proves  that  Lake  County  may  hope  for 
really  good  type  of  wine  from  the  Zinfanc 
l^lantations  there,  an  opinion  confirmed 
the  sample  fermented  at  the  University  a: 
not  presented  at  the  Convention  becai; 
used  in  wine  blends,  from  grapes  of  Char: 
W.  Howard  of  Lower  Lake  wliich,  gather 
at  a  comparatively  low  saccharine  strengt 
resulted  in  a  wine  of  a  delicately  ethero 
flavor  and  equally  good  taste. 

No.  110,  Mr.  Barton's  Fresno  1884  Z? 
fandel  and  No.  113  of  1883  show  the  chi 
acteristics  of  the  region. 

No.  124,  Aguillon's  1884  of  Livermore 
a  sample  of  wine  of  a  very  desirable  coi 
position. 

Nos.  145,  146  and  147  of  Stern  &  Ro 
were  meant  to  show  the  results  of  differe 
methods  of  fermenting,  which  howev 
were  not  explained. 

No.  159  of  George  West,  Stockton,  is 
ordinary  wine  of   no  prominent  expressic 

No.  162,  Eisen's  Fresno  combination 
Zinfandel  and  Malvaria,  resulted  iu  a  seco: 
ordinary  wine. 

J.  T.  Doyle's  No.  171,  grown  at  Cup^ 
tino,  is  a  wine  of  quality  and  excellt 
composition  ;  it  retains  still  unconvert 
saccharine. 

No.  180,  E.  Paris,  Livermore,  blend-  of 
per  cent  Zinfandel  with  16  per  cent  Chauc! 
noir  and  4  per  cent  Mataro,  would  suggt 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  gra 
could  have  brought  out  some  quality.  N 
181,  second  crop  Zinfandel  of  the  sai 
grower,  is  immature,  but  indicative  of  t 
possibility  of  quality  from  even  the  aftt 
math. 

No.  209  of  Santa  Clara  is  a  very  accej 
able  type.  No.  211  of  Mr.  Portal,  18: 
vintage,  is  a  full  bodied  wine  of  excelle 
expression  and  so  is  his  1884  No.  217.  N 
222,  a  Zinfandel  of  1882  of  Napa  growt 
presented  by  Mr.  A  G.  Chauche,  is  a  wi 
prepared  wine. 

A  sample  presented  afterclosmg  the  cat 
logue,  by  Bruu  &  Chaix  of  Howell  Mou 
tain,  first  grapes  from  a  new  vineyard,  e 
cited  considerable  interest  and  confirm 
the  expectations  of  successfully  growii 
good  wines  in  that  elevated  region. 

University  No.  26,  wine  blend  of  fou 
fifths  Zinfandel  of  Cloverdale  with  one-flf 
Lenoir  of  Glen  Ellen,  turned  out  a  succos 
ful  combination,  the  excellent  astringonc 
and  "color  having  rendered  the  Zinfand 
superior  in  taste  and  general  constitutio 
The  adaptedness  of  Lenoir  with  a  (hi 
medium  for  a  blend  with  Zinfandel  seei 
to  be  indicated  by  this  result.  A  simil 
result,  the  color  being  brighter  and  deepe 
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was  rcftched  in  U.  No.  45,  contaiuing  37% 
per  cent  of  Lenoir  and  02  J>^  per  cent  of 
Zinfaudfl,  the  astringency  being  a  little  too 
strong  and  the  softening  element  of  a  third 
grape  indicated  thereby. 

U.  No.  51,  Penryn  Zinfandel,  was  of 
ordinary  quality.  U.  No.  52,  of  Martinez 
grapes,  had  resulted  better,  being  an  accept- 
able wine  indicative  of  good  quality  from 
that  locality,  but  no  delicacy  of  its  flavor 
was  observable  in  the  sample. 

U.  No.  57,  composed  of  two-thirds  Zin- 
fandel of  superior  quality  and  one-third  of 
the  combination  of  Cabernet  franc  aiid 
Gross  Blauer  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
Ziufandel,  as  a  type,  but  the  addition  did 
not  seem  exactly  homogeneous  with  Ziu- 
fandel. 

U.  No.  G4,  blend  of  one-half  Trousseau, 
one-fourth  MondeitSe  and  one-fourth  Zin- 
fandel was  found  to  be  a  good  unity  and  a 
wine  of  quality,  the  Ziufandel  having  been 
molten  up  absolutely  in  the  Trousseau,  the 
Moudeuse  characterized  the  blend  most 
vorably  and  the  Zinfandel  not  seeming  at 

to  have  acted  disharmoniously.  U.  No. 
o.>,  a  combination  of  83  per  cent  Zinfandel 
wifh  12  per  cent  of  Cabernet  franc  and  5 
pjr  cent  Petite  Syrah  proved  uninfluenced 
by  these  additions,  the  Zinfandel  showing 
forth  with  augmented  acidulousness  and 
not  at  all  properly  connected  in  this  propor- 
tioning of  the  blend. 

U  No.  35,  already  mentioned  under  the 
liriid  of  Mondeuse,  contains  40  per  cent  of 
the  latter  and  GO  per  cent  of  Zinfandel. 
This  sample  illustrates  the  fitness  for  asso- 
ciation of  these  two  grapes.  The  mellow 
taste  of  the  blend  is  owing  to  a  thorough 
amalgamation  of  the  Mondeuse  with  the 
Zinfandel,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
taste  over  that  of  the  latter  wine  alone  is 
evident.  In  U.  No.  89,  consisting  of  one- 
fourth  Zinfandel,  •ue-fourth  Mondeuse, 
one-fourth  Gross  Blaiier  and  one-fourth 
Aramon,  the  proportioning  of  the  first 
named  grapes  seems  too  small.  A  larger 
amount  of  them  will  no  doubt  characterize 
the  bKnd  very  favorably.     The  acids  in  the 

nd,  as  it  is,  are  too  pungent  and  require 

iteuiug  or  absorbing  of  the  acids  which 
live,  most  pronounced,  by  another  variety. 
The  studies  with  similar  grapes  should  be 
continued  in  future  vintages,  in  order  to 
reach  a  superior  type  in  which  Zinfandel 
will  be  a  chief  factor. 

St.  Macaire  No.  13  is  a  splendid  type  of 
wine  of  Malbec  features,  and  to  be  classed 
as  high  as  the  best  Malbec  grown  in  our 
soil,     A  grand  color   and  excellent  astrin- 

ncy,  a  most  harmonious  taste  distinguish 

is  wine. 

U.  No.  91,  Trousseau  and  Zinfandel,  two- 
thirds  of  the  former  and  one-third  of  the 
liitter,  did  not  result  in  the  predominance 
of  the  heavier  proiiortioned  Trousseau.  A 
t  liird  graj^e  yet  to  be  found,  might  bring  a 
superior  character  into  the  blend. 

A  very  good  sample  of  the  Aati  Company 
(if  Cloverdale,  of  Zinfandel  from  young 
vines  was  presented  after  the  closing  of  the 
(  atalogue.  The  quality  of  this  expressive 
;ind  full  bodied  wine  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  that  colony.  Another  sample  of 
1X83  Ziufandel,  grown  in  Amador  countv, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Ginocchio.  This 
wine  merited  approval  for  its  fine  taste  and 
true  iruit  expression. 

Viticultural  Commission.  No.  1,  having 
tliree-tenths  of  Zinfandel  with  three-tenths 
<ii  Burger,  three-tenths  of  Mataro  and  one- 
tenth  of  Carignane,  is  of  fair  quality,  but 
not  completely  characterized,  the  acids 
1  eing  somewhat  discordant. 

V.  C.  No.  2,  being  composed  of  one-half 
Zinfandel, one-fourth  Tannat  and  one-fourth 
Colombar,  is  superior,  although  Zinfandel 
( omes  forth  in  a  way  which  is  not  exactly 
desirable.  This  combination  in  different 
proportion  may  be  followed  up,  the  varie- 
ties seeming  to  be  associable. 

V.  C.  No.  3  seems  not  homogenous  in 
the  proportioning,  although  the  one-fifth  of 
Malbec  has  given  to  the  three-fifths  of  Zin- 
fandel, aided  by  one-fifth  of  Folle  Blanche 
juice,  a  nice  mellowness. 

V.  C.  No.  6,  two-fifths  Mataro  to  three- 
lifths  of  Zinfandel  appears  to  be  a  blend 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  third  grape,  will 
probably  be  perfected.  The  acids  in  this 
blend  are  not  softened  sufficiently.  Color 
rich. 

V.  C.  No.  13,  composed  of  Zinfandel, 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  Tannat,  is  not  a 
well  associated  or  proportioned  t)lend.  Color 
deep.^Sample  No.  75,  Teinturier  male  of 


Glen  Ellen,  held  against  179  Teinturier  of 
St.  Helena  and  another  Teinturier  of  Fresno 
of  an  older  vintage,  results  to  the  advan- 
tage of  No.  7G.  Color  and  astringency  of 
the  three  wines  are  excellent,  but  the  har- 
mony of  the  acids  in  taste  and  flavor  is  best 
reached  in  No.  76. 

No.  132,  Lefrano's  1884  Malvasia  was 
found  to  deviate  considerably  from  the 
general  type  of  wines  from  that  grape,  and 
certainly  it  possesses  superiority  over  com- 
mon Malvasia  red  wines. 

Bocqueraz's  blend  No.  123  of  Mataro, 
Charbouo,  Chauche  noir  and  West's  Pro- 
lific to  Ziufandel  (proportions  not  given) 
although  resulting  in  a  non-dcscript  wine, 
has  a  good  taste.  No.  208,  Lenoir  of  Mr. 
Pellet  of  St.  Helena,  re-examined,  shows 
good  quality,  a  clean  taste,  is  astringent, 
without  leaving  any  discordant  feeling  on 
the  palate  or  gums  and  of  very  good  color. 
No.  224,  Meunier  of  Mr.  H.  Mel,  Glen- 
wood,  is  a  wine  of  fair  expression.  So  is 
his  Chauche  noir.  No.  225,  but  of  no  high- 
class  taste. 

A  sample  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon  U.  No. 
80,  of  Pfeffer,  Santa  Clara  county,  shows 
excellent  qualities,  and  is  of  a  velvety 
pleasant  taste. 

No.  103,  fortifisd  Trousseau  of  1883  from 
Santa  Clara,  seems  a  non-suecess,  nothing 
pleasant  being  found  in  this  sample. 

Sample  No.  24,  Gamay  Teinturier  of  J. 
H.  Drummond  is  of  good  quality  and  fine 
color,  excellent  for  a  blend  with  appropriate 
varieties  of  grapes,  lacking  color. 

U.  No.  92,  blend  of  51  jjarts  Zinfandel, 
33)4  Charbono,  33)^  Trousseau  and  50 
parts  of  Gros  Maucin,  shows  the  ethers 
and  taste  properties  of  the  Zinfandel  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  composition,  the  re- 
sult being  a  wine  of  deep  color,  full 
astringency,  a  rich  taste,  not  very  har- 
monious in  its  acid,  but  mellow,  and 
probably  after  a  longer  time  for  amalgation, 
pleasing.  From  this  combination  the 
proper  affinity  of  the  varieties  employed  in 
it  may  be  deduced,  and  varied  proportion- 
ing in  further  studies  may  bring  about  a 
Ttry  useful  unitv  or  unities. 

U.  No.  41,  blend  of  72  Zinfandel,  7 
Folle  blanche  and  21  Grossblauer  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  typical  combinations, 
wherein  Zinfandel  is  to  be  employed  with 
advantage,  and  improving  upon  the  latter 
grape  alone.  Necessarily  experiments  in 
proportioning  should  be  made  before  more 
definite  conclusions  would  be  possible. 

Vit.  Comm.  No.  9,  not  specified  in  the 
catalogue,  is  composed  of  one-tenth  Colom- 
bar, one-tenth  Grossblauer,  three-tenths 
Black  Burgundy  to  five-tenths  of  Zinfandel; 
and  the  combination  seems  to  be  a  success- 
ful one,  showing  the  way  for  study,  with 
either  a  similar  proportioning,  or  with 
grapes  of  approximately  similar  nature,  for 
improving  upon  straight  Zinfandel  qualities 
and  softening  its  vigorous  expression. 

No.  185,  Claret  presented  by  J.  P.  Smith, 
Livermore,  not  being  of  California  growth, 
but  imported  red  wine,  taste  ordinary,  was 
not  exactly  considered  a  model  to  follow. 
Vit.  Comm.  No.  11,  composed  of  five- 
tenths  Charbono,  three-tenths  Chauche 
noir,  two  tenths  Trousseau  and  one-tenth 
Franken  Eiesliug,  is  a  successful  blend, 
but  resulted  in  a  wine  in  which  some  skin, 
or  rather  stalk,  taste  is  developed,  render- 
ing it  somewhat  discordant  in  astringency. 
'U.  No.  11  Ziufandel  from  grapes  of  C. 
W.  Howard,  Lower  Lake,  which  had  at- 
tained only  an  imperfect  maturity  and 
were  the  first  fruit  from  a  new  plantation 
showed  a  high  degree  of  bouquet  and  was 
of  light  good  taste. 

Ke-examination  a  closer  comparison  sug- 
gests the  following  remarks.  No.  237,  Af- 
f enthaler .  The  variety,  now  propagated  in 
the  vineyards  of  the  Natoma  company  and 
Charles  Krug,  St.  Helena,  seems  to  deserve 
attention,  judging  from  the  only  sample  of 
Mr.  M.  Denicke's  wine  from  the  same.  The 
impression,  from  that  sample,  is,  that  with 
a  very  fair  color,  its  liquid,  comparatively 
light  composition,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
a  very  nice  table  wine,  and,  considering  its 
having  been  grown  in  sandy  soil,  and  hav- 
ing a  clean  frank  taste,  it  may  be  expected 
to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  its  fruit,  said  to 
belong  to  Afi'enthaler  wines  in  Austria,  in 
Califorrua  soil  of  a  higher  class,  and  to  at- 
tain quality  likewise. 

No.  238.  Franken  Eiesling,  fruity,  but 
coarse,  and  will  require  some  time  to  show 
its  qualities. 

No.  239.  ^  Blue  Elbling .  (red) .  This  sam- 


ple shows  most  faithfully  the  type  and  as- 
pect that  the  variety  can  attain.  Color 
good,  expression  fruity  and  really  agreet 
able.  But  at  the  same  time  it  proves  tha- 
a  fine  type  of  wine,  for  direct  use,  cannot 
be  made  from  this  grape,  the  taste  of  the 
well-fermentea  sample  being  unclean,  its 
flavors  and  acids  denoting  an  early  etheri- 
zation and  a  discordant  composition. 

In  blends  with  appropriate  varieties  the 
matter  may  be  different,  and  for  white  wine 
it  is  doubtless  a  good  grape. 

No.  144.  Barton's  Blue  Elbling,  poor 
color,  has  no  merits  beyond  a  slightly 
fruity  expression. 

No.  240,  Medoc  type.  The  similarity 
with  the  original  exists  in  this  sample, 
which  is  of  a  high  class  expression,  fine 
color,  and  perfectly  fermented.  The  acids 
in  this  sample  are  slightly  confltctiug,  and 
prove  how  many  experiments  lie  before  us  in 
proportioning  the  Medoc  varieties  properly  ; 
but  we  have  in  this  sample  a  confirmation 
of  our  hopes  for  success  with  the  precious 
red  wine  grapes  of  that  kind. 

No.  241,  Mataro.  Fine  color,  mellow 
taste,  good  characteristic  quality,  but  teach- 
ing us  that  that  variety  is  of  higher  prop- 
erties when  joined  to  another  rightly  selected 
grape  variety. 

No.  242  Black  Burgundy.  Deep  color, 
full  body,  but  more  neutral  in  taste  than 
No.  201.  Comparing  Mr.  Brun's. sample 
with  243,  his  Lenoir,  which  iu  regard  to 
color  is  about  its  equal,  we  should  give  the 
preference  to  Lenoir  as  a  blender  and 
colorer,  the  latter  having  thus  far,  a  higher 
expression,  but  the  employment  of  either 
may  be  of  similar  value,  Lenoir  seeming  to 
improve  more  neutral  and  less  expressive 
wines,  while  the  Black  Burgundy  will  be  ef- 
fective, in  wines  possessing  more  pro- 
nounced acids,  and  even  slightly  harsh  ex- 
pressions. 

No.  244  Folle  Blanche.  This  sample  has 
been  well  made  and  expresses  best  the  soft 
qualities  of  that  quantity-grape.  Like  No. 
127,  it  confirms  fully  the  great  importance 
of  this  variety  for  its  rich,  mellowing  in- 
fluence in  blends. 

No.  245,  Teinturier,  is  not  deep  enough 
in  color  for  the  grape,  a  good  mild  wine  of 
no  expression,  contrary  to  the  general  re- 
sult of  rich,  and  even  too  rich,  acids  char- 
acterizing the  Teinturier  wine.  In  this 
connection,  turning  to  No.  234,  Eisen's 
Teinturier  Claret,  we  should  opine  that  it  is 
not  a  wine  for  a  table  use  direct,  nor  the 
grape  capable  of  furnishing  the  same,  its 
properties  not  being  of  a  nature  to  produce 
a  wine  of  the  requirements  for  such  a 
beverage. 

No.  247,  Pierce's  Ziufandel.  Good  color, 
acids  harmonious,  a  remnant  of  sugar  still 
unfermented,  taste  suffering  therefrom  and 
not  decided  or  clean.  But  the  expression, 
iu  general,  leads  to  believe  that  the  locality 
is  an  appropriate  one  for  the  production  of 
good  Zinfandels. 

No.  236,  Kirby's  Zinfandel  of  Fresno  has 
a  good  color,  is  fruity  and  full,  but  its  taste 
ordinary. 

No.  223.  Mel's  Glenwood  Zinfandel,  of 
good  color,  lacking  aroma,  but  in  taste 
fruity  and  in  no  way  of  low  quality,  the 
acids  being  soft,  gentle  and  harmonious. 

No.  226.  Jarvis's  Glenwood  Zinfandel, 
good  color,  though  not  very  intense,  in 
taste  agreeing  with  No.  223,  but  of  a  finer 
expression  in  etherous  flavor. 

No.  148.  Stockton  Zinfandel  has  no  def- 
inite character,  but  is  a  soft  tasting,  nice 
wine  of  deep  color. 

No.  147.  Hose's  San  Gabriel  Zinfandel 
No.  3,  of  fine  deep  color,  not  fermented 
through,  is  rich  in  fruit,  but  lacking  delicacy ; 
would,  if  well  treated  in  the  fermeuting- 
tank,  result  in  a  firm  Zinfandel  of  good, 
full  body. 

No.  182.  Stillmau's  second  crop,  San 
Bernardino  County  Zinfandel,  is  of  intense 
color  and  rich  astringency,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, enveloping  completely  the  acids. 
Warming  the  samples  a  little,  good  ^thers 
are  shown,  indicating  that  a  type  of  some 
merit  is  obtainable  in  the  soil  producing  it. 
In  any  way  it  would  require  far  more  juice 
than  was  allowed  to  the  wine  of  the  sample 
to  duly  proportion  the  rich  elements  con- 
tained in  it.  Eeconsidering  106,  Lake 
county  Ziufandel  blend,  the  mouldy  grapes 
that  have  entered  in  the  same,  render  criti- 
cal examination  impossible. 

No.  89.  Hooper's  1877  Zinfandel  shows 
rounded,  softened,  but  still  conflicting  acids, 
their  composition  having  an  excess  of  some 


that  ought  to  have  been  subdued  from  the 
beginning  by  proper  blending. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  acknowledge  and 
discern  that  truth  seven  years  ago,  the  re- 
sult of  that  age  would  have  been  probably 
a  meritorious  one. 

No .  248.  Eixford's  1876  White  Zinfandel 
of  bland,  mild  taste  and  some  fruit  expres- 
sion still  preserved  in  it,  would  indicate  to 
a  degree,  that  there  may  be  some  reason  for 
ageing  the  white  juice  of  that  grape,  like- 
wise well  proportioned  with  Malvasia  white 
juice,  rather  than  red  Zinfandel  straight. 
The  merit  of  age  and  comparative  softness 
of  the  wine  No.  248  however,  is  lessened  by 
an  etherous  shape  of  acids  or  one  predomi- 
nant acid  coming  out  that  is  superfluous  in 
the  wine. 

Unir.  No.  94  re-examined  Zinfandel  with 
Cinsaut  and  Petite  Syrah .  This  blend  is 
harmonious,  but  the  proportion  of  Ziufan- 
del could  not  well  be  the  four-tenths  em- 
ploy d  in  the  saiir,  its  slightly  pungent 
acids  disagVL.  ing  somewhat  with  the  more 
delicate  ones  of  the  other  two  grapes  used. 
Thus  the  proportioning  will  require  further 
studies.  Asa  unity  to  benefit  a  lighter  wine 
to  blend,  this  proportion  may  be  useful. 

Univ.  No.  83.  Aramon  &  Zinfandel  re- 
considered, showed  a  pretty  good  union  of 
softened  taste  and  harmonious,  proving 
Aramon  in  adequate  proportion  to  be  a  use- 
ful material  for  blends  with  Zinfandel. 

U.  No.  41.  Zinfandel,  Grossblauer  and 
Folle  Blanche  is  a  model,  or  would  be  if  the 
Folle  Blanche  juice  addition,  which  was 
only  7,  to  21  of  Grossblauer  and  72  of  Zin- 
fandel, hiid  been  raised  to  double  the  pro- 
portion indicated. 

No.  216.  Portal's  Zinfandel  and  Mataro 
is  an  excellent  blend,  similar  to  V .  C .  No .  6 . 
Ee-examiiiing  the  Grenache  samples,  in 
order  to  fix  the  opinion  on  that  variety 
fully,  the  investigation  led  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  defects  found  before,  and  pro- 
nouncedly so  in  Mr.  Lefranc's  samples,  not 
only  ditect  ones,  but  also  in  all  the  blends 
of  previous  vintages,  into  which  Grenache 
had  entered. 

No.  174.  Grenache  of  J.  T.  Doyle  grown 
in  Mountain  View  land,  varies  considerably 
in  taste  and  aspect  generally,  being  of  a 
frank  taste,  good  expression  and  a  fine 
shade  of  color,  although  not  an  intense  one. 
The  merits  of  the  Grenache  are  demon- 
strated by  this  sample,  and  investigations, 
as  to  this  variety,  which  for  its  vigor  and 
bearing  has  found  great  favor,  chiefly  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  ought  to  be  continued 
in  the  next  vintage. 

In  No.  69  of  Livermore,  the  Grenache  in 
the  blend  is  also  apparently  harmonious, 
but  the  lack  of  color  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  Grenache . 

No.  225,  Chauche  Noir  of  Mel,  Glenwood, 
re-examined  proves  to  possess  qualities 
which  were  not  sufficiently  perceived  at  the 
time  of  sampling  at  the  Convention .  The 
color  is  of  a  good  shade,  but  not  deep — • 
taste  mild,  fruity,  liquid,  and,  if  lacking  iu 
decisive  character,  this  can  doubtless  easily 
be  given  it  in  judicious  blends.  The  frank 
taste  of  this  sample  entitles  it  to  consid- 
eration as  a  blender  with  more  expressive 
grapes,  or  for  being  improved  by  adding 
others  to  the  Chauche  grapes. 

No.  5,  Chauche  Noir,  Meunier,  Malbec 
and  Trousseau  Combination — Color  deep, 
fine,  taste  flat  or  rather  expressionless,  will, 
however,  be  a  softening  element  in  a  blend 
with  grapes  productive  of  wine  of  pro- 
nounced flavor  and  taste.  Still,  in  follow- 
ing up  the  utilization  of  the  above  four 
varieties,  it  should  be  considered  whether 
the  same  effect  cannot  perhaps  be  produced 
by  one  grape  alone,  of  the  high  class 
varieties,  such  as  Beclan  and  others  of  the 
Natoma  propagations. 

V.  C.  No.  7.  Deep,  beautiful  color,  soft 
taste,  of  splendid  expression,  all  acids  be- 
ing molten  up  into  a  unity .  The  grapes 
used  in  this  blend  are  three-fifths  Petit 
Pinot,  one-fifth  Folle  noir  and  one-fifth 
Folle  blanche  and  the  result  is  a  mild,  gen- 
tle modification  of  the  Petit  Pinot.  The 
proportion  should  be  studied  for  perfecting 
this  type,  which  also  will  be  very  useful  in 
blends  with  full  or  heavy  and  excessively 
expressive  wine,  Zinfandel  among  them. 

Carignanes,  No .  49  of  Malter  &  Kogers, 
Fresno,  good,  full  bodied,  well  fennented 
No.  48  of  Malter  of  1883  a  Uqued  wine  of 
full  body,  lacking,  however,  a  fine  fruity 
expression.  No.  204  of  Pellet,  St.  Helena, 
of  nice  fruity  flavor  and  taste,  is  a  very 
good  wine. 
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214  of  Portal  of  deep  and  beautiful 
•olor,  is  a  fine  type,  125,  of  Livermore  Val- 
ley growth  of  equally  fine  color,  possesses 
acids  of  a  more  delicate  nature  and  better 
pronounced  than  No.  214  ;  the  taste  of  125 
is  more  fruity,  but  the  expression  less  mel- 
low to  the  taste  than  No.  214. 

No.  219  of  Portal  vintage  1883  a-  good 
full  bodied  round  wine  has  developed  its 
acids  somewhat  harshly.  His  No.  218 
Carignan  and  Grenache  1884  of  fair  color, 
is  full  and  oily,  bxit  not  quite  pleasant  to 
the  palate 

Ke-examining  No.  12,  Drummoud's, 
Petite  Syrah  with  20  per  cent  of  Miirsanne 
the  color  of  the  same  is  found  of  beautiful 
shade  and  very  intense — taste  soft  and  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  a  straight  Petite 
Syrah  wine.  Acids  well  merged  and  the 
unity  of  the  blend  is  absolute.  It  will  go 
far  in  blends  with  other  wines  lacking 
color.  The  characteristic  expression  is  only 
a  mildly  fruity  one  and  trials  will  determine 
how  the  addition  of  this  blend  will  act  in 
the  general  expression  of  a  blend  in  which 
it  enters. 

No.  72.  Addition  of  Tannat  to  No.  59 
consisting  of  Zinfandel,  Mataro,  Chauche 
Noir,  Malbec  and  Trousseau  resulted  in  a 
Very  soft  tasting  wine  of  no  particular  ex- 
pression ;  that  of  Ziufandel  not  in  the  least 
apparent. 

No.  166.  Eisen's  Fresno  Pinot  poss<  sses 
a  clean  decided  taste,  the  wine  being  full. 
It  is  well  fermented  and  a  good  specimen  of 
coarse  fruity  expression,  has  a  good  color 
and  is  doubtless  very  useful  in  blend^.  The 
wine  lacks  delicacy  in  expression  and  taste 
— is  ordinary. 

No.  228.  Herbemontof  1883  grown  by 
Mr.  Husniann  is  a  wine  of  heavy  body  ; 
taste  not  clean  nor  frank,  acids  very  pro- 
nounced. Compared  with  Folic  blanche, 
with  which,  apart  from  acids,  the  Herbe- 
mont  has  some  resemblance,  the  latter  ap- 
pears inferior  in  every  respect.  Still,  this 
single  instance  does  not  entitle  us  to  pass 
judgment  against  the  Herbemont.  Its 
transform;vtion,  by  the  aid  of  blends,  with 
gi-apisof  less  characterized 'acids,  might  be 
easy  and  advantageous,  or  the  utilization  of 
Herbemont  in  blends  in  which  its  acids  will 
merge  well,  ought  to  be  a  study.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  sample  No.  228  indicative  of 
high  quality. 

Prolific  wine  of  George  West  of  Stockton, 
two  years  in  bottle.  Comparing  the  same 
with  Burger  of  three  years  from  lowlands, 
the  i)leasautness  of  taste  is  absolutely  in 
favor  of  the  Prolific.  A  fruityness  some- 
what of  the  style  of  Satiteme,  that  is  to  say 
mild,  clean  and  neutral  in  taste,  without 
the  predominance  of  characteristic  acids, 
distinguishes  the  sample,  which  if  not  rnuk- 
ing  high,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  table  wina. 
The  lathers,  if  feeble,  still  distinct,  are  true 
to  the  taste  of  the  sample,  which  is  unob- 
jectionable. The  variety  of  West's  Prolific 
deserves  attc.ntion,  were  it  only  for  the  fine 
results  the  essential  oils  of  its  wine  have  in 
the  distillation  of  brandy  therefrom. 

Th."  Malvasia  types  No.  ■  1  and  35  from 
Glen  Ellen  are  clean  tasting,  well  colored 
specimens  of  the  well  known  type  and  do 
not  lack  gricefulness. 

No.  107  of  Middletown,  Malvasia  and 
Zinfandel  combined  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
stitut  i  a  wine  of  pleasing  character,  nor  is 
1G2,  Same  combination,  any  more  pleasant 
in  taste.  As  stated  before,  Lefranc's  No. 
132  deviates,  and  ajjparently  advantageous- 
ly, from  the  general  type  of  Malvasia  wines. 
No.  106,  blend  of  Malvasia,  Zinfandel 
and  IJIack  Hamburg  of  Middletown  is  no 
improvement  upon  No.  107. 

A  sample  not  in  the  catalogue,  of  1883 
Zinfandel  of  the  Cajon  Valley,  San  Diego 
county,  possessing  a  good  deep  ruby  color 
and  pleasing  Zinfandel  aroma,  laid  also  in 
its  taste,  showed  a  composition  distinct 
from  the  general  fullness  of  southern  wines 
from  that  grape,  and  is  a  comparatively 
light  well  tasting  wine. 

U.  No.  73,  blend  of  half  Mission,  Vina, 
Tehama  county,  one  quarter  Carignan  and 
one  quarter  Folle  blanche,  gives  no  signs  of 
harmony,  nor  that  the  coarseness  of  the 
Mission  elements  could  be  overcome  by  the 
addition. 

Burger  wines  U.  No.  62,  from  San 
Gabriel  grapes,  U.  No.  75,  from  Fn-sno 
grapes,  119  ditto  do  not  show  high  quality. 
No.  126,  from  Livermore,  is  a  better 
specimen,  proving  the  virtue  the  grape 
pos.sesse8  ;  and  so  is  No.  143  of  San  Gabriel. 
But  no  sample,   showing  that  the  Burger 


grape  is  capable  of  producing  a  pleasant 
light  wine  in  which  age  has  mellowed  what 
may  be  hareh,  was  presented. 

No.  60,  blend  of  Zinfandel,  Mataro, 
Trousseau  and  Folle  blanche,  from  Liver- 
more, is  a  good  type  of  wine,  of  good,  not 
deep  color,  in  which  Zinfandel  is  absorbed, 
and  Trousseau,  being  in  largest  proportion, 
predominates  characterisingly.  A  larger 
proportion  of  Zinfandel  might  render  the 
blend  still  more  pleasing. 

No.  61.  Burger,  on  pomraace  of  red  wine, 
is  not  exactly  harmonious  but  useful  to 
build  a  blend  of  light  wine  uiJon. 

Of  white  wines  of  ardent  nature,  we  have 
our  acclimated  Verdelho  No.  164  of  Mr. 
Eisen,  Fresno,  bearing  out  the  character  of 
a  hot  wine,  but  the  expression  of  this  sam- 
ple is  comparatively  neutral. 

U.  No.  38,*grown  by  the  Natoma  com- 
pany on  grafts  of  recent  introduction,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  showing  real  fruity 
delicacy.  Both  samples,  however  distinct 
they  are,  indicate  that  this  variety  should 
be  utilized  in  connexion  with  others  for 
generous  wines.  The  employment  of  Ver- 
delho grapes  with  others  of  bland  light  bod- 
ied juice  may  not  be  excluded,  if  rightly 
proportioned.  Studies  in  this  direction 
are  desirable. 

V.  C.  No.  20,  oxydized  Prolific  wine,  or 
rather  left  on  ullage  for  oxydation,  proves 
that  this,  effect  has  thus  far  been 
reached  only  imperfectly.  The  acids 
are  too  pronounced  to  afford  the  hope 
of  softening  its  taste  for  utilization  as 
a  wine  of  sherry  characteristics .  The  wine 
has  stood  the  exposure  to  oxygen  influence 
very  well,  but  until  more  trials  prove  its 
adaptedness  to  the  purposes  (f  a  generous 
wine,  the  treatment  of  Prolific  as  a  cold 
soft  wine  seems  rational,  and  the  productive- 
ness of  the  variety  for  the  latter  purpose 
and  for  distilling  a  superior  brandy  from  it, 
will  suggest  its  propagation. 

I).  No.  8,  Malmsey.  This  variety  wasre- 
eently  introduced  from  Madeira  in  the 
Natoma's  Go's  plantation  and  the  product 
is  of  quality,  the  wine  having  a  pronounced 
fine  etheroQs  flavor,  imi^arted  to  its  taste. 
Adding  a  proper  proportion  of  the  Malmsey 
grape  to  others,  for  Sherry  blends,  may 
have  the  effect  of  communicating  its  deli- 
cate perfume  and  expression.  ■, 

U.' No.  61,  Mautuo  dePilas,  of  Natoma 
introduction  from  Jerez,  is  expressive  rather 
than  delicate,  still  far  from  coarse.  Taste 
very  agreeable. 

U.  No.  63,  Beba,  also  from  Natoma,  one 
of  the  Sherry  grapes,  has  the  advantage  of 
great  delicacy  with  firmness  over  the  pre- 
ceeding  one.  The  conjpositiou  of  this  fine 
tasting  wine  is  a  very  good  one,  proving  its 
power  of  developing  by  age  and   under   the 


blend  is  of  a  grand  nature,  its  rich  etherous 
fragrance  being  due,  in  its  early  appear- 
ance, to  the  Boal,  which  seems  to  have 
reached  this  precocious  faculty  of  emitting 
that  fragrance  from  the  happy  accident  of 
the  grapes  having  been  gathered  at  Natoma 
at  an  early  stage,  its  saccharine  contents 
being  far  from  fully  developed.  These  two 
varieties  seem  to  be  of  great  importance 
for  the  production  of  a  wine  in  which, 
through  ozonic  influences,  the  aromatic 
essences  are  developed  with  vigor,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  in  the  mother  country, 
this  will  occur  with  increasing  power  as 
years  pass  over  the  wines.  The  precedent 
exists  that  wines  of  California  growth  from 
foot-hill  regions  have  a  fullness  of  aromatic 
ethers  and  with  a  compartively  low  alco- 
holic strength,  remain  uninfluenced  in  their 
keeping  power  quality  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, (that  is,  chiefly  being  kept  in 
loosely  stoppered  vessels,  not  kept  full.) 
We  may  therefore  count  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  hopes  in  regard  to  the  two 
varieties  named,  which  will  be  productive 
of  superior  wines  of  Sheiry  character,  if 
properly  treated. 

U.  No.  95,  blend  of  one-fourth  Palomi- 
no, one-fourth  Boal  and  two-fourths  Peru- 
no  is  expressive  of  the  high  class  flavor  of 
the  two  first  grapes  joined  to  a  fuller  body, 
obtained  from  the  Peruno .  The  cultivation, 
in  the  best  suited  soils,  of  the  6  Sherry  grapes 
named  may  be  eanfidently  encouraged. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  va- 
rieties which  in  Southern  Spain  yield  the 
Sherry  wines,  at  least  approximations  of 
the  high  qualities,  whicl^of  course  only  the 
peculiar  treatment  and  age  brings  to  per- 
fection, should  stimulate  to  propagation  of 
the  six  varieties  above  named,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  discard  the  low  class  varieties 
which  it  is  deemed  convenient  as  yet  to 
utilize  for  Sherry  type  wines,  none  of  which 
can  in  any  way  satisfy  even  modest  require- 
ments of  fragrance  and  corresponding  taste. 

The  only  sample  of  Sherry  presented  at 
the  Convention  was  No.  246,  Eisen's  1877, 
which  rigorously  would  be  classed  only  as  a 
good  material  for  an  ordinary  well  prepared 
Sherry;  the  wine  is  sound  and  wholesome, 
but  too  feeble  in  its  expression  for  its  age, 
and  held  alongside  of  any  of  the  imported 
Sherries  examined  at  the  Convention,  is 
found  lacking  that  body  and  fruity  flavor 
and  taste  which  distinguishes  even  a  cheap 
Spanish  Sherry. 

Angelica  of  1880  oi  Lietranc,  No.  142,  is 
a  very  good  rich  old  sweet  wine.  The 
sweet  Muscats  Nos.  116  and  117  of  Mr. 
Barton  are  very  good,  so  are  Nos.  45,  104 
and  167,  all  of  good  sweet  taste  and  fine 
flavor,  developed  well  in  the  1883.  George 
West's  1880  Frontignan,  No.  158,  combines 


influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the    air   allowed  l  a  fine  delicate  odor  with  the   corresponding 
to  act  upon  it,  into  a  wine  of  quality.  '         "'   '  -  .•  • 

U.  No.  69,  Peruno,  from  another  Sherry 
variety,  from  Natoma,  proves  at  this  early 
moment,  that  its  robust  body  and  expres- 
sion, accompanied  by  a  clean  taste  in  har- 
mony with  the  laiter,  will  serve  for  a  grade 
of  Sherry,  in  which  roundness  and  fullness 
is  the  feature,  and  in  the  blend. 

U.  No.  87,  of  half  Pcruno.and  half  Beba, 
the  possibility  of  having  the  delicacy  of  the 
latter  combined  with  the  stoutness  of  the 
Peruno  is  made  apparent,  flavor  and  taste 
being  harmonious  and  of  desirable 
character . 

U.  No.  72.  Pedro  Jimenez  wine  from 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  Sherry  grapes  does 
not  show  properly  the  features  expected 
from  the  variety,  but  having  for  comparison 
a  sample  of  the  first  grapes  of  the  grafts 
which  by  the  care  of  the  Natoma  Company 
were  in  tfie  vintage  of  1883  made  into  a 
small  quantity  of  wine,  and  that  sample 
having  stood  for  thirteen  months  now  with 
ullage  in  a  loosely  corked  bottle,  not  only 
well  preserved,  but  well  developed,  it  is 
possible  now  to  attribute  the  disadvan- 
tageous appearance  of  the  sample  of  1884 
to  immaturity  of  the  grapes  and  too  low 
sacchaijue  contents. 

U.  No.  70.  Palomino,  of  Natoma  Com- 
pany. This  sample  of  the  Sherry  variety 
of  the  highest  class,  from  which  the  Man- 
zanilla  Sherry  is  produced  in  Andalusia, 
was  regarded  with  favor.  It  is  of  a  most 
pleasing  taste,  delicate  and  apparently  light 
in  body,  of  the  expression  of  a  fine  wine. 
In  conjunction  with  U.  No.  4  earliest  of  the 
grapes  for  Sherry  character  wines,  Boal  of 
Madeira,  the  beauty  of  both  is  heightened 
in  U.  No.  86,  compose<l  of  four  parts  of  the 
latter  and  six  parts  of  Palomino.     This 


beautiful  sweet  taste;  it  is  a  delicious  des- 
sert wine. 

Among  the  varieties  for  Port  type  wines 
the  Bastardo  must  be  classed,  for  sample 
U.  No.  3  shows  anything  but  a  light  red 
wine.;  it  is  full  bodied,  but  failed  to  draw 
any  color,  only  a  slight  tinge,  probably  be- 
cause the  grapes,  cut  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  had  not  the  necessary  degree  of 
maturity  ;  its  taste  is  coarse.  Trials  of 
blending  this  wine  with  Mondeuse  proved 
that  its  harsh  taste  would  not  be  sufiiciently 
softened  by  the  influence  of  the  mellow 
wine  from  the  latter  grape.  This  single 
experiment  with  the  Bastardo  may  not  be' 
conclusive,  and  triaW  should  be  continued 
during  the  next  years;  there  must  be  merit 
in  the  grape,  which  is  a  very  early  ripening 
one,  and  its  appropriate  use  in  sweet  reds 
may  not  be  doubted.  The  similarity  or 
identity  of  the  Bastardo  grape  with  Trous- 
seau is  not  apparent  at  the  Natoma  estate. 

Nos.  70  and  71.  Ports  from  the  Trous- 
seau grape  from  Gresta  Blanca,  Livermore, 
are  expressive  of  the  fi-uit  taste  of  the  grape, 
which  yields  certainly  a  good  type  of  sweet 
red.  No.  56  is  a  wine  of  which  a  small 
proportion  might  be  admitted  in  Port  like 
wine  from  better  adapted  grapes.  Nos. 
Ill  and  112,  Fresno  Ports  of  1883  and  1884, 
resent  the  poor  fortifying  mediums  used  in 
their  preparation.  No.  160.  Stockton  Trous- 
seau Port  is  clean  tasting  and  of  good 
sweetness,  but  would  be  better  qualified 
had  it  more  astriugency. 

No.  149.  Trousseau  Port  of  1880,  of  the 
same  grower,  has  a  fine  bouquet  proving 
the  adaptedness  of  the  grape  to  Port  char- 
acter wines ;  its  sweetness  is  rich  and 
pleasant,  but  the  tannic  proportion  is  too 
deficient  to  render  it  nerfect. 


No.  44.  Fresno  1884  Port  is  of  good 
clean  taste,  but  its  sweetness  is  less  ex- 
pressive of  fruitiness,  than  of  a  syrupy 
elemeni. 

No.  161.  Port  of  Stockton,  acids  har- 
monious, taste  fruity  and  expressive,  astriu- 
gency deficient  and  the  wine  is  too  liquid 
lor  a  wine,  that  should  have  its  sweetness 
if  well  molten  in,  still  in  a  more  oily  form. 
The  wine  is  however  very  pleasant  and  of 
quality. 

A  sample  No.  184  called  mixed  wine  of 
Stockton,  is  not  a  wine  but  a  syrup  of  great 
density;  the  grape  acids  render  it  a  very 
fruity  mixture,  extremely  sweet. 

Eisen's  Teinturier  Port  No.  227  does  not 
appear  to  arrive  at  the  properties  a  Port 
wine  is  expected  to  possess.  Its  astriugency 
is  in  excess,  enveloping  the  taste  and  fruit 
elements,  that  should  come  forth  frankly. 
The  rich  color  of  the  wine  is  certainly  a 
success. 

No. Eisen'f  Ziufandel   Port  is  in  its 

nature  similar  to  No.  56,  a  good  element  in 
a  blend  with  other  grapes,  the  oxydatiun 
of  the  Zinfandel  ethers  causing  a  fine  flavor, 
which  in  the  sweet  Zinfandel  for  itsilf 
would  be  excessive;  its  color  also  has  fadid 
out. 

Reconsidering  TJ.  No.  9.  Tinta  Madeira, 
we  must  abstain  from  deciding  whether  nr 
not  this  grape  is  to  enter  into  the  categoi  v 
of  those  yielding  juice  for  full  bodied  swn't 
wines.  The  sample  of  wine  not  beinj,'  a 
success  and  judging  from  the  aspect  of  tli.- 
same  during  and  just  after  the  fermenta- 
tion, the  high  qualities,  then  fully  appar- 
ent, a  fine  color  and  a  characteristic  deli- 
cate etherous  flavor,  would  suggest  its 
classification  among  the  superior  grapes  for 
gentle,  light  wines,  but  the  origin  of  thr 
variety  from  Madeira  would  indicate  its 
adaptedness  likewise  for  generous  win.  s 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  Port  character  on.  s. 
U.  No.  27.  Tinta  Amarella  Ports,  from 
Natoma  Company.  Of  fruity  expression 
and  mild  taste;  color  poor.  Evidently  thr 
grapes,  which  when  ripe  have  a  rich 
amount  of  color,  had  not  attained  anything 
near  perfection  of  maturity.  Thus  (he  trur 
characteristics  of  the  wine  are  not  recogniz- 
able. Continued  experiments  with  this 
grape,  said  to  be  an  active  factor  for  good 
Ports  in  Portugal,  are  necessary. 

Blend  U.  No.  84,  in  which  Tinta  Amar- 
ella entered  to  the  amount  of  three-tenths 
with  blends  U.  Nos.  31  and  32,  is  of  a  rich, 
but  mild  taste,  expressive,  of  middling 
color,  and  good  sweetness. 

Blend  U.  No.  31,  of  four-tenths  Tinta 
Cao,  four-tenths  Moreto,  one-tenth  Mour- 
isco  Preto  and  one-tenth  Petite  Bousclnt 
shows  good  expression,  pretty  color  and 
moderate  sweetness,  the  blend  having  been 
over  fermented. 

Blend  U.  No.  32,  Mourisco  Preto  two- 
thirds.  Tinta  Ctr  one-third  of  fine  bnt 
feeble  color  and  good  taste.  Sweetness  vi  iv 
moderate.  The  taste  is  not  fruity  enoUL,'li, 
thus  indicating  the  need  of  a  third  medium 
to  obtain  a  good  effect. 

Blend  U.  No.  42,  of  one  half  blend  U.  No. 
31  and  one  half  U.  No.  32,  has  a  fine  color, 
due  chiefly  to  the  Petit  Bouschet  intro- 
duced, and  excellent  fruit  expression,  but 
does  not  indicate  truly  the  result  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Oporto  grape  varieties  com- 
posing the  blend,  as  the  grapes  ought  to 
have  reached  a  more  perfect  maturity  to 
form  all  the  elements  necessary  for  good 
Port  wine,  in  duly  developed  shape. 

Blend  U.No.96  of  60  per  cenfjinta  Ctr, 
10  per  cent  Moreto,  15  per  cent  Mourisco 
Preto  and  15  per  cent  Petite  Bouschet  gives 
measurable  satisfaction,  but  the  blend  has 
fermented  away  too  much  of  the  sugar  of 
the  grapes  to  hold  sufficient  sweetness. 
There  is  withal  in  the  different  blends  a 
clean  taste  and  mellowness,  which  if  prop- 
erly proportioned  in  sweetness,  would  allow 
a  general  favorable  judgment,  regarding  the 
new  acclimatisations  from  Oporto  in  the 
Natoma  plantations,  as  to  attaining  the  ob- 
ject of  their  propagation. 

In  the  matter  of  Sweet  Reds,  of  California 
Production,  thi  re  is  certainly  success  from 
varieties  like  the  Tiousseau  and  to  a  degree 
also  from  Malvasia  from  the  southirn 
counties,  after  the  wines  have  attained  soint- 
age  and  oxygation  has  broneht  out  a  lively 
etherisation,  which  pleasantly  influences  tiie 
taste  ;  the  only  objection  to  them  is,  that 
the  astriugency  generally  does  not  'keep 
pace  with  the  sweetness,  which  is  too  free 
to  allow  our  Ports  to  find  favor  with  all 
tastes. 
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We  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  urge 
winemiikers  for  the  security  of  success,  to 
experiment  seriously  in  future  vintages  with 
different  high  class  varieties  and,  chief 
among  thera,  with  the  Oporto  ones,  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  our  Port  wines  up  to  a 

iiditiible  standard. 

Distillates.     The  trials  made  at  the  Lab- 

ratory  of  the  Viticultural    Commission,  as 

,11  as  ou  the  part  of  several  growers  (not- 
ably Mr.  Crabb  of  OakvilleJ  to  determine 
the  effect  of  different  wines  upon  the  nature 
of  the  distillates  therefrom  and  the  gre(it 
difference  of  distillates  from,  wines  fer- 
mented on  the  husks  and  from  others 
f,  rmented  without  the  skins,  will 
simulate  •  those  who  examined  the 
samples  to  apply  the  results  of 
(heir  tasting  to  the  production  of  what 
they  consider  successes.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  obtain  expressions  of  opinions,  and 
lur    own    examinations    were    limited    to 

iperflcial  tests. 

V.  C.  14a.  First*  distillate  from  FoUe 
Blanche  and  Colombar,  neat  aroma,  pretty 
clean  tasting. 

V.  C.  14b.  Same,  rectified  ;  very  gentle 
in  fragrant  ethers,  clean  taste,  expressive 
of  the  fruit. 

v.  C.  15a.  Rectified  distillates  from  wine 
if  same   grapes,  but  of   gi-eater  maturity, 

Iding  23  per  cent  sugar,  while  lia  and  14b 

rapes  had  only  14  per  cent  sugar.  Clean 
ttromatio  fruity  fiavor  taste  slightly  heavier 
than  14b. 

V.  C.  15b.  Same  as  15a,  but  fermented 
on  pommace — richer  in  less  pure  ethers, 
considerably  coarser  than  15a  and  taste  not 
nearly  as  smooth. 

V.  C ,  16b.  Distilled  and  rectified  from 
Burger  juice — flavor  very  feeble,  not  in  the 
least  rough,  taste  not  as  pleasant  as  the 
FoUe  Blanche  and  Colombar  distillates, 

V.  C.  17.  Distillate,  rectified,  from  Zin- 
landel  juice  of  15  per  cent  sugar,  fermented 
on  husks  and  stems.  Full  ethers  indicative, 
rather  expressiveless,  of  the  grape  flavor, 
not  very  clean,  taste  somewhat  rough. 

V.  C.  18.  Rectified  distillate  from  Zin- 
fandel  juice,  rich,  clean,  agreeable  flavor,  as 
full  in  expression  as  V.  C.  17  ;  taste  more 
delicate . 

No.  129  Burger  distillate  of  H.W.  Orabb. 
No.  130  Riesling  distillate  of  the  same. 
No.  131  Verdal  distillate  of  the  same.  The 
softest  in  taste  and  fragrance  seems  No .  131 ; 
No.  129  is  somewhat  rough,  while  the  taste 
of  130  is  slightly  discordant  it  is  not 
very  clean,  but  vrith  a  pronounced  etherous 
expression. 

The  1879  Prolific  grape  Brandy  of  Stock- 
ton No.  154  with  its  rich  aromatic  ethers 
and  corresponding  taste  of  great  and  mellow 
pleasantness,  appeared  to  be  admired 
unanimously . 

No.  5,  Franc  Pinot  and  Pinot  Pernand  of 
Glen  Ellen,  re-examined,  shows  fine  deep 
ruby  color  ;  the  acids  are  pronounced,  in- 
dicative of  high  development,  by  their  ex- 
cellent expression,  of  a  Burgundy  type 
wine. 

No.  6,  Gros  Manoin  half,  and  Ziufandel 
half,  also  of  Glen  Ellen  of  very  deep  color, 
would  with  the  aid  of  a  third  grape  have 
become  probably  a  beautiful  union. 
Doubling  that  blend  with  Tannot,  the  Zin- 
fandel  acids  still  show  forth  too  lively  and 
discordant . 

No .  8,  Burger  juice  on  Grossblauer  husks, 
of  light  color,  shows  the  coarse  acids  of  the 
former  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  ele- 
ments from  the  Grossblauer. 

No.  9,  Blend  of  St.  Macaire  and  Zin- 
fandel,  also  of  Drummond,  is  of  merit, 
proving  that  the  former  variety  blends  well 
with  Zinfandel.  Proportioning  will  be  a 
matter  of  future  experiment.  The  color  in 
Uiat  blend  resulted  deep  and  lively. 

No.  16,  Gutedel  ou  Teinturier,  of  Drum- 
monds,  of  mild  taste  and  deep  good  color 
and  great  astringency,  but  only  partially 
covering  the  not  very  good  acids. 

No.  55,  Zinfandel,  flat  and  expression- 
less ;  sound. 

No.  59,  Blend  of  Trousseau,  Zinfandel, 
Mataro,  Chauche  Noir  and  Malbec,  of  soft 
mellow  taste  and  too  many  shades  of  ex- 
pression, not  yet  united  decidedly. 

No.  66,  of  deep  color,  expression  flat,  un- 
decided . 

No.  183,  Claret  of  Fresno  of  1883,  good 
tasting,  but  not  quite  satisfactory  for  the  re- 
quirements of  harmony  m  astringency  and 
aoi'ls. 

U.  No.  71,  Peeoui  Touar,  is  wrongly 
named,  the  name  belongs  to  a  grape  of  red 


wme.  This  variety,  at  Natoma,  a  white 
gi-ape,  yields  a  good  wine  of  decidedly  gen- 
erous, hot  character,  available  probably  for 
Sherry  blends. 

U .  No .  68  Ugni  blanc  does  not  show  the 
fine  taste  expected  from  the  grape  ;  there  is 
full  body  and  flavor  in  the  sample,  but  the 
acids  are  too  expressive.  It  will  require 
new  tests,  in  the  next  vintage,  to  pronounce 
with  more  certainty  on  this  variety.  It 
seems  important,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  fine 
accompaniment  for  fermenting  red  grapes 
for  red  wines. 

We  abstain  from  emitting  further  opinions 
on  the  difi'erent  imported  wines  from  France, 
Spain,  Germany  and  Portugal,  tasted,  as 
these  wines  served  for  contrasting  with  our 
analogous  products  and  to  go  into  their 
properties  is  not  our  province,  these  hav- 
ing been  practically  ascertained  by  each  in- 
dividual who  partook,  in  tasting  at  the  Con- 
vention, when  the  respective  comparisons 
were  made.  All  will  doubtless  agree  that 
until  our  later  products  shall  have  attained 
greater  age,  a  proper  comparison  with  the 
high  class  European  types  cannot  be  made. 

(Signed.) 

F.  POHNDOKFF, 
E.  W.  HiLGABD, 

J.  H.  Dbummond. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Assuming  that  we  should  aim  at  estab- 
lishing two  types  of  red  wines  as  standards, 
viz.  :  the  Bordeaux  style  of  light  pleasant 
table  wine,  and  the  heavier  bodied,  of 
which  the  Burgundies  would  be  the  models, 
we  ought  properly  to  divide  these  stand- 
ards into  four  kinds,  viz.; 

1st.  The  Bordeaux  type  wines  exclusive- 
ly from  the  Medoc  varieties  and  forming 
doubtless  the  highest  class  of  wines. 

2nd,  The  Burgundy  type,  in  which  a 
full  body,  fruity  flavor  and  liveliness  is  ex- 
pressed, mild  and  rounded  in  taste,  from 
varieties  that  yield  wines  of  such  a  nature . 

3d.  The  superior  Clarets,  other  than  the 
first  two  types,  from  grapes  proper  for  a 
type  representing  a  medium  between  the 
two,  but  taking  the  Bordeaux  type  as  a 
model  ;  wine  which  attains  bouquet  and 
softness  by  ageing  for  the  bottle. 

4th .  The  cheap  wholesome  light  bodied 
Clarets,  for  the  million,  from  ordinary 
standard  grapes,  but  so  modified  by  means 
of  an  addition  from  superior  grapes  as  to 
possess  a  good  color,  a  rightly  proportioned 
astringency,  light,  mellow,  vinous  taste  and 
of  a  composition  having  all  the  elements 
desired  in  a  good  ordinary  wine,  but  not 
heady. 

We  should  utilize  for  the  first  class  the 
varieties  originally  from  Bordeaux,  viz . : 

Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Cabernet  Franc, 
Malbec,  Verdot,  Merlot ;  also  Mourastel? 
Carignane?  Petite  Syrah?  and  a  proportion 
of  white  juice  from  the  FoUe  Blanche,  Co- 
lombar, Sauvignon  blanc,  and  probably, 
just  as  well,  if  not  better,  from  the  Clairette 
blanche.  Drummond's  two  varieties  : 
Gros  Mancin,  said  to  be  a  near  relative  to 
the  Tannat,  and  St.  Macaire  rank  with  and 
belong  to  the  five  varieties  from  Bordeaux 
cited.  Barbera  seems  also  to  be  their 
equal . 

For  the  second  or  Burgundy  style  wines  : 
Black  Burgundy,  Franc  Pinot,  Pinot  Per- 
nand, and  other  Pinots  represented  in  Cali- 
fornia vineyard^,  Ploussard,  Mataro,  Car- 
ignane, Trousseau,  and  probably,  with  ex- 
cellent effect  also,  Tinta  of  Madeira,  Mon- 
deuse,  Tannat,  Lenoir  may  be  used.  Per- 
haps also  Beclan?  Grenache?  andMeunier? 
It  will  require  some  years  of  experiments 
to  ascertain  if,  and  to  what  degree,  the  latter 
seven  grapes  as  well  as  Petit  Bouschet  and 
Alicante  Bouschet  and  a  whits  juice 
medium  such  as  cited  for  the  Medoc  char- 
acter wints,  may  enter  into  this  type  with- 
out detracting  from  the  quality  of  the  ap- 
proved ones.  Probably  the  heavier  bodied 
wines  from  the  hot  regions  of  the  State, 
from  varieties  of  which  Zinfandel  may  form 
one,  and  of  a  nature  approximating  the 
Burgundies  in  their  composition,  but  in  any 
case  with  harmonious  acids,  could  be 
utilized  for  a  similar  type,  or  in  blends  for 
ordinary  Clarets  of  the  fourth  class .  The 
mild  mellow  tasting  varieties  of  the  Bousil- 
lon  style  it  will  be  best  to  grow  in  those 
parts  where  the  concentration  of  Summer 
heat  causes  very  early  ripening  of  the 
grapes,  and  as  a  rule  the  best  kinds,  aside 
from  delicate  Medoc  varieties,  should  be 
planted  there,  for  it  will  be  found  by  close 


scrutiny,  that  the  expression  of  the  fruit  in 
the  wines  from  such  regions  lack  that  deli- 
cacy which  depends  upon  a  more  gradual 
and  even  maturing  of  the  fruit. 

For  the  third  grade,  superior  Clarets  : 
Carignane,  Beclan,  Mondeuse,  Petite 
Syrah,  Cinsaut,  Malbec,  Mataro, 
Tannat,  Mourastel,  Alicante  Bouschet, 
Tinta  de  Madeira,  Lenoir,  and,  as  an  acid 
for  drawing  out  all  the  coloring  matter  from 
the  red  grapes  and  to  augment  the  softness 
of  the  wine,  the  white  varieties  of  pleasing 
gentle  acids,  viz  ^ 

Folle  blanche,  Colombar,  Marsanne, 
Rousanne,  Clairette  blanche,  may  be  avail- 
able. 

For  the  fourth  class,  ordinary  Clarets, 
necessarily  the  combinations  have  to  be 
studied,  from  which,  after  some  years  keep- 
ing and  proper  treatment,  many  parcels 
will  result  proper  for  bottling  and  entering 
into  class  third. 

Troussea,  Zinfandel,  Mataro,  Carignane, 
Grossblauer,  Petit  Bouschet,  Alicante 
Bouschet,  Teinturier-male,  Tannat,  Lenoir, 
Meunier,  Chauche  Noir,  Malvasia,  Char- 
bono,  Gamay,  Black  Prince,  Aramon,  Mal- 
bec, and  white  juice  of  the  varieties  quoted, 
which  may  be  added  West's  Prolific,  a 
moderate  proportion  of  Burger,  or  other 
comparatively  neutral  and  light  varieties. 

For  rendering  the  unity  of  an  ordinary 
Claret  mellow,  an  addition  from  the  higher 
class  red  varieties  and  others  chiefly  de- 
signed for  the  production  of  class  three  will 
suggest  itself. 

The  quantity  grape  Aramon  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  lay  the  mellow  foundation 
upon  which,  in  the  blend  of  grapes,  deep 
tinted  ones  with  full  astringency  and  fruity 
acids  will  establish  a  wine  of  a  light  but 
vinous  character  ;  and  through  the  copious 
bearing  of  the  Aramon,  and  the  utilization 
of  many  kind  of  grapes  of  ordinary  char- 
acter with  it,  the  possibility  of  cheapness  ui 
production  of  good  ordinary  wines  will  be 
attained.  The  part  to  be  borne  in  this  con- 
nection by  the  white  juice  of  the  Zinfandvl 
remains  to  be  farther  investigated,  but  of- 
fers a  hopeful  field  for  the  profitable  use 
of  this  grape. 

The  White  wine  types  are  to  be  divided 
in: 

1st.    The  Rhenish  type. 

2nd.     The  Sauterne  and  Chablis  types. 

For  the  superior  grade  of  the  Rhenish,  or 
hock  type  wines,  to  be  utilized  :  White 
Riesling,  Franken  Riesling,  Orleans  Ries- 
ling, Moslavina  called  Moselle  Riesling 
white  Elbling  or  Kleinberger,  the  Chasselas 
or  Gutedels,  Chauche  gris — and  for  an  or- 
dinary grade  of  the  same  the  above  seven 
varieties  and  Burger,  White  Nice,  FoUe 
blanche,  West's  Prolific,  Colombar,  Tokay, 
Rulander,  white  juice  of  Zinfandel,  blue 
Elbling,  probably,  with  good  effect,  the 
white  juice  of  Cinsaut  and  of  other  newly 
introduced  red  varieties. 

For  the  common  white  Hock  character 
win'es,  or  at  least  of  some  resemblance  with 
the  spicy,  clean  tasting  light  types,  a  neu- 
tral basis  is  important,  pleasant  acids  and 
character  may  be  given  the  blend  by  fer- 
menting a  higher  class  variety,  best  the 
White  Reisling,  in  it.  The  study  of  this 
subject  will  have  to  be  continued  for  many 
vintages  to  reach  perfect  results. 

For  the  Sauterne  types  :  Semillon,  Sau- 
vignon blanc,  Muscadelle  de  Bordelais,  of 
loose  bunches,  Marsanne. 

For  good  white  wines,  neither  of  Hock, 
nor  Sauterne  character  wines  :  Chauche 
gris,  Marsanne,  Roussanne,  Colombar, 
FoUe  Blanche,  Ugni  blanc,  Sauvignon  vert, 
Pinot  blanc,  Clairette  Blanche,  white  juice 
of  Trousseau  and  blaue  ElbUng,  of  Cinsaut 
— of  Grenache  ? 

For  sweet  whites  : 

Verdelho,  Frontignan,  Feher  Bzagos, 
Muscats,  Tokay  ?  Muscadelle  de  Bordelais, 
Sultana  Sultanina. 

For  Sherry  : 

Boal,  Malmsey  a  verylftender  grape. 
Palomino,  Beba.  Peruno,  Mantuo  de  Pilas, 
Mantuo  Castellano,  Pedro  Jimenez,  Verdel- 
ho, Feher  szagos  ?  Sultanina  ?  Ugni 
blanc  ? 

For  Portwine  . 

Mourisco  preto,  Tinta  Cao,  Moreto,  Tinta 
de  Madeira,  Tinta  Amarella,  Trousseau, 
Petit  Bouschet  ?  Black  Burgundy  ?  For 
the  southern  and  hot  counties,  Malvasia. 


SHARP    PRACTICE. 

At  the  recent  fair  held  at  National  City 
in  San  Diego  county,  it  was  intended,  or 
expected,  that  there  would  be  some  rivalry 
between  the  producers  of  raisins  in  that 
district  where  fine  qualities  are  common  ; 
but,  as  it  happened,  special  exhibits  were 
only  made  from  some  parts  of  the  county, 
not  sufficient  to  represent  the  full  capacity 
of  the  surrounding  sections  with  respect  to 
quality.  Those  that  were  exhibited  were, 
however,  very  good .  A  little  local  feeling 
was  created  by  sharp  practice  on  the  part 
of  some  one  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  but  who  procured  in  the  market  a 
sample  of  loose  Moscatels,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  lowest  gi'ade  in  point  of 
packing  and  preparatien,  from  the  vine- 
yard of  Mr.  George  A.  Cowles  of  the  El 
Cajon  Valley. 

Exhibits  for  the  purpose  of  competition 
are  always  selected  from  among  the  best 
average  products  produced  by  any  exhibit- 
or. It  is  but  natural  that  Mr.  Cowles  re- 
sented the  selection,  on  the  part  of  some 
unauthorized  person,  of  his  most  inferior 
qualities  on  the  market  to  place  in  oompe-  / 
tion  with  the  select  goods  of  those  who  ex- 
hibited at  the  fair.  No  one,  of  course,  can 
tell  who  might  have  won  the  premium  if  a 
fair  competition  had  been  offered.  It  is 
but  just,  however,  to  make  this  explanation 
as  Mr.  Cowles  made  no  exhibit  of  his  own 
and  authorized  no  one  to  do  it  for  him. 

In  this  connection  we  may  say,  on  our 
own  part,  that  the  producers  in  San  Diego 
county  neglected  a  good  opportunity  last 
year  when  they  failed  to  send  exhibits  to 
the  last  Viticultural  State  Convention.  Next 
year,  they  should  attempt  to  show,  for  the 
sake  of  the  State  at  large,  if  not  for  their 
own  locality,  what  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce.  This  involves  not  merely  a  matter  of 
local  pride,  but  more  particularly  the  ques- 
tion of  properly  informing  the  merchants 
of  the  State,  where  and  how  to  select  good 
grades  according  to  quality  for  the  respect- 
ive market  demands.  Each  county  should 
endeavor  to  ascertain  by  fair  comparison 
what  its  capabilities  are  in  each  line  of  pro- 
duction, for  which  its  resources  may  be  best 
utilized.  Each  new  comer  desires  to  know 
what  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage^ 
and  persons  of  this  kind,  will  benefit  not 
only  the  people  at  large,  but  the  individuals 
who  are  engaged  in  advancing  local  in- 
terests. 


mm 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

24  POST    ST. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  LEADINQ  INSTITUTE  OF  BUSINESS 
training:  in  America.  This  school  educates  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  and  no  young  man  can  afford 
to  enter  upon  a  business  career  without  a  course  of 
training  at  this  popular  institution .  Students  are 
drilled  in  all  branches  of  business  by  ACTUAL  PRACT- 
ICE, thus  fitting  them  for  the  counting  house  at  once. 
Send  for  circulars  and  learn  full  particulars.  Address 
E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Forge 

H.  SANDERS,  Proprietor, 

The  only  Manufacturer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

OIL     WELL    TOOLS 


ARTESIAN  WELL  BORING  MACHINERY. 


All  work  guaranteed  at  lowest  prices.     Estimates 
also  furnished. 

' 315  MlSSIOJr  ST., 

Bet.  Fremont  and  Beale.  San  Francisco,  Cal 


The  complete  Catalogue  of  Exhibits  com- 
mences on  the  next  page. 


N.  B.— Charles  Oester  is  no  longer  connected  with 
this  Forg^e,  and  has  not  been  since  December  31, 
1883. 


FOR    SALE. 

iUUjUUU      CATEI.,  and    other  varlet. 
les  of  Grape  Koots  and  Cnttlnifs. 

SOULE  &  MACK, 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
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v-v  BV  ■  vsvai      d^K< 

WINES    AXI>    BRAIKDIE 

—                                                                                                                                  =^ 

S. 

NO 

.0 

VARIETY. 

VINE  GROWER 

PLACE    OF 
IPRODUCTION. 

A. — Experimental  fermentations  am 

1  blends,  made  at  the  State  University,  by  Prof.  E. 
indicated  below,  by  vine-growers  in  different  parts 

5    ■< 

s 

W.  Hilgard,  from  grapes  furnished  as 

67      2 

Grosser  Blauer 

1884 

H.  A.  Pellet 

St.  Helena 

of  the  State  : 

68      2 

Ugni  Blanc 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co 

Folsom 

69  2 

70  iy 

Peruno 
Palomino 

1884 
1884 

do 
do 

do 
do 

i  ? 

V. 

PLACE    OF 
PRODUCTION. 

NO. 

VARIETY. 

I 

VINE  GROWER. 

7 

2 

Pecoui  Touar 

1884 

do 

do 

s  °- 

M 

72  2 

73  2 

Pedro  Ximenez 
1  Carignan,  % 

1884 
1884 

do 
H.  A.  Pellet 

do 
St.  Helena 

■    i 

S 

3 

Malbeo 

X%Hi 

Chas  Lefranc 

San  Jose 

\  Mission,  % 

Gov.  Stanford 

Vina 

2 

Bastardo 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co. 

^  Folsom 

( Folle  Blanche,  ^ 

J.  C.  Eggers, 

Fresno 

4 

% 

Boal 

188-J 

do 

do 

74      1 

Lenoir, 

1884 

A.  Langenberger 

Anaheim 

t 

1 

Zinf.,  Mataro,  Mennier 

\HM 

Doyle,  Drammond 

75     2 

Burger 

1884 

Robt.  Barton   ' 

Fresno 

C 

1 

Sauvignon  Blanc 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co . 

Folsom 

7f 

1 

Trousseau, 

1884 

Geo.  West 

Stockton 

7 

2 

(Semillon,  -^ 

( Saurignon  Blanc,  yi 

1884 

do 

do 

77 

1 

Black  Piuot, 

1884 

L.  P.  Berger 

Lakeport 

7f 

2 

Grenache 

1884 

W.  Pfeffer 

Santa  Clara 

S 

7S 

1 

Trousseau 

1884 

do 

do 

8 

1 

Tiuta  Madeira 

1884 

do 

do 

8C 

2 

Cabernet  Sauvignon, 

1884 

do 

do 

IC 

81 

2 

Black  Burgundy 

1884 

H.W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

lOn 

3 

Mondeuse 

1884 

do 

do 

82 

1% 

Tannat 

1884 

do 

do 

11 

1 

Zinfaudel 

1884 

C.  W.  Howard 

Lower  Lake 

83 

2 

i  Aramon,  y^ 
\  Zinfandel,  % 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co 

Folsom 

12 

2 

Petite  Syrah 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co.    , 

Folsom 

do 

la 

1 

Mai  v.,  Lenoir,  Trousseau 

1884 

Warfield,  Doyle 

84 

1 

Tinta  Amarella,  3-10 
\  31  and  32,  7-10 

1884 

do 

do 

14 

2 

Marsanue 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

15 

2 

Boussauue 

1884 

do 

do 

85 

1 

j  Zinfandel,                   83  lbs 
\  Cabernet  Franc,         12  lbs 
(Petite  Syrah,                5  lbs 

1884 

Chas.  W.  Howard 

Lower  Lake 

^  16 

3^ 

J  Malbec,  4-5 

( Petite  Syrah,  1-5 

1884 

do 

do 

Natoma  Water  Co 

Folsom 

do 

17 

2 

Semillon 

1884 

do 

do 

8( 

1 

J  Boal,  4-10 

j  Palomino,  6-10 

1884 

do 

do 

18 

2 

Muscadelle     de     Bordelais 

1884 

do 

do 

loose  bunch 

87 

1 

I  Beba,  y, 
\  Peruno,  % 

1884 

do 

do 

19 

2 

Muscadelle     de     Bordelais 

1884 

do' 

do 

« 

compact  bunch 

\ 

88 

% 

( Aramon,                      30  lbs 

1884 

do 

do 

20 

2 

Meunier 

1884 

Wm.  SohefHer 

St.  Helena 

\  Black  Burgundy,       20  lbs 

2] 

1 

Sauvignon   Blanc 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

( Zinfandel,                    44  lbs 

22 

2 

Merlot 

1884 

do 

do 

89 

1 

Aramon,                      25  lbs 

1884 

do 

do 

23 

3 

Verdot 

1884 

do 

do 

Zinfandel,                   25  lbs 

E.  B.  Smith 

Martinez 

24 

3 

Cabernet  Franc 

1884 

do 

do 

1  Grosser  Blauer,          25  lbs 
[  Mondeuse,                  25  lbs 

H.  A.  Pellett, 

St.  Helena 

25 

2 

■Semillon 

1884 

do 

do 

Natoma  Water  Co 

Fo 

som           ■ 

2G 

1 

Ziufandel,  Lenoir 

1884 

Warfield,  DeTurk 

90 

1 

( Cinsaut,                        30  lbs 
\  Petite  Syrah,              30  lb? 
( Zinfandel,                   40  lbs 

1884 

do 

do 

27 

2 

Tinta  Amarella 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

28a 

4% 

Petit  Bouschet 

1884 

do 

do 

29 

2 

Clairette  Blanche 

1884 

do 

do 

91 

1 

(Trousseau,               66%  lbs 

1884 

Geo.  West 

Stockton        ! 

30 

3 

Cinsaut 

1884 

do 

do 

]  Ziufandel,               33%  lbs 

E.  B   Smith 

Martinez 

31 

2M 

f  Mouriaco  Preto,  1-10 

Moretto,  4-10 
1  Petit  Bouschet,  1-10 
L  Tinta  Cao,  4-10 

1884 

do 

do 

92 

1 

Zinfandel,                   51  lbs 

Charbono,               33  >^  lbs 

■|  Trousseau,              33%  lbs 

[  Gros  Mancin,             50  lbs 

1884 

I.  Do  Turk 
J.  T.Doyle 

do 
J.  H.  Drummond 

Santa   Rosa 
Meulo  Park 

do 
Glen  Ellen 

32 

2 

]  Tinta  Cao,  1-5 

I  Mourisco  Preto,  2-5 

1884 

do 

do 

93 

y. 

[  Carignan,                    15  lbs 

1884 

do 

do 

J  Black  Burgundy,       15  lbs 
'  Aramon,                      28  lbs 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

33 

3 

Beclan 

1884 

do 

do 

Natoma  Water  Co 

tFolsom           ■ 

34 

3 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1884 

do 

do 

Zinfandel,                   42  lbs 

Chas.  W.  Howard, 

Lower  Lake 

35 

1 

( Zinfandel,  3-5 
( Mondeuse,  2-5 

1884 

do 

do 

94 

y. 

Cinsaut,                       30  lbs 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co 

Folsom 

\  Petite  Syrah,              30  lbs 

do 

do 

3C 

do 

Zinfandel,                   40  lbs 

E.  B.  Smith 

Martinez] 

37 

1/^ 

Folle  Blanche, 

1884 

do 

do 

95 

1 

( Palomino,                   25  lbs 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co 

Folsom 

38 

2 

Verdelho 

1884 

do 

do 

\  Peruno,                       50  lbs 

39 

1 

Sauvignon  Blanc 

1884 

do 

do 

( Boal,                            25  lbs 

4€ 

1 

2 

Clairette  Kouge 
I  Zinfaudel,  72  lbs 

1884 
1884 

do 
do 

do 
do 

96 

1 

Port 

1884                do 

do 

41 

-1  Grosser  Blauer,  21  lbs 

B. 

— Experimental   Laboratory   samples  fermented  and   distilled  by  J.  H.  Whcil' v, 

(Folle  Blanche,  7  lbs 

Seer 

=tary 

of-  the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  from  grapes 

furnished  by  growers,  us 

42 

2 

Port,  blend  of  31  and  32 

1884 

do 

do 

in  di 

mted 

below;  varieties  of  grapes  mentioned"  were  fermented  together  in  proportions 

4S 

2 

(  Cabernet   Sauvigu,  CO   Ibi- 
(  Grosser  Blauer,  34  lbs 
j  Cabernet  Franc,  -/^ 
\  Grosser  Blauer,  % 
j  Ziufandel,  G2y,  lbs 
j  Lenoir,  37%  lbs 
Gariguau 

1884 

do 

do 

state 

•t 

* 

44 

45 

1>^ 
1 

1884 

do 

do 
Martinez 

d. 

I 

1884 

NO. 

\c    o 

•fl     * 

c    o 

VARIETY. 

< 

VINE  GROWER. 

PLACE  OF            LABORTY 
PRODUCTION.              NO. 

2 

1884 

Pellet 

Napa           • 
St.  Helena 

g  5 

cq 

4(1 

1 

3 

Maiaro,  3-10 

18fc 

4  J.  p.  Smith 

Livermore 

1 

47 

2 

Aramon 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

j  Carignan,  1-10 

46 

2 

j  Cinsaut,  ]4 

1  Petite  Syrah,  % 

1884 

do 

do 

i  Zinfandel,  3-10 

S.  Osterhout 

do 

j 
i 

^Burger,  3-10 

49 

2 

Mourastel 

1884 

do 

do 

2 

3 

Tannat,  % 

188 

4  C.  A.  Wetmore 

do 

20A      y 

50 

1 

Zinfandel,  72  lbs 
1  Crabb's  Blk  Bndgy,  28  Ibf 

1884 

E.  B.  Smith 

Martinez 

.  Zinfandel,  y^ 

J.  P.  Smith 

do 

1884 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

Colombar,  J^ 

51 

2 

Ziufandel 

1884 

P.  W.  Butler 

Penryn 

3 

3 

Malbec,  1-5 

188 

4               do 

do 

20B      * 

52 

1 

Zinfandel 

1884 

E.  B.  Smith 

Martinez 

-  Zinfandel,  3-5 

53 

2 

Cabernet  Franc,  64  lbs 
Carignan,  18  lbs 
Grosser  Blauer,  9  lbs 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

Folle  Blanche,  1<5 

. 

4 

3 

Malbec                    33  lbs 

188 

4               do 

do 

j  Grosser  Blauer,      15  lbs 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

3 

Folle  Blanche,  9  lbs 

i  Black  Burgundy,  40  lbs 

54 

1 

( Cabernet  Sauvignon,  8-10 

1884 

do 

do 

f  Semillon,                10  lbs 

}  Mourastel,  1-10 

5 

3 

Chauche  Noir,           10  lbs 

188 

4  J.  F.  Black 

Livermore 

( Carignan,  1-10 

( Meunier,                 10  lbs 

J.  P.  Smith 

do 

5 

55 

1 

j  Cabernet  Franc,  % 
1  Carignan,  % 

1884 

do 

do 

.  Malbec,                   10  lbs 

Trousseau,              10  lbs 

56 

2 

i  Cabernet  Franc,  y, 
j  Mourastel,  % 

1884 

do 

do 

Franken  Kiesling,     10  lbs 

6 

3 

Mataro,  2-5 
■  Zinfandel,  3-5 

188 

4  W.  Scheffler 

St.  Helena 

43 

57 

1 

i  Zinfandel,  y, 
1  No.  44,  y. 

1884 

C .  A.  Wetmore 

Livermore, 

1884 

Jfatoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

7 

3 

Petit  Pinot,  3-5 

188 

4  P.  PeUier 

San  Jose 

26 

58 

1 

Barbera 

1884 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Menlo  Park 

\  Folle  Noir,  1-5 

59 

1 

ileunier 

1884 

Henry  Mel 

Glenwood 

(Folle  Blanche,  1-5 

60 

2 
2  vis 

Cabernet  Franc,  60  lbs 
Black  Prince,  10  lbs 

1884 

Folsom 
Penryn 

8 
9 

3 
3 

Petit  Bouschet 

188 

4  Geo.  West 

Stockton 

47 

Grosser  Blauer,  15  lbs 

St.  Helena 

10 

3 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

188 

4  Chas.  Wheeler 

St.  Helena 

49 

[  Folle  Blanche,  15  lbs 

Livermore 

11 

2 

9 

61 

2 

Mtantuo  de   Pilas 

1884 

Natoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

12 

3 

( Chauche  Noir,  2-5 

188 

1  J.  F.  Black 

Livermore 

6 

62 

2 

Jurger 

1884 

Stern  &  Rose 

San  Gabriel 

\  Malbeo,  2-5 

J.  P.  Smith 

do 

63 

2% 

Beba 

1884 

•Tatoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

(Franken  Kiesling,  1-5 

64 

1 

(Trousseau,  y. 

1884 

:ieo.  West 

Stockton 

13 

3 

13 

i  Zinfandel,  % 

: 

S.  B.  Smith 

Martinez 

( Zinfandel 

188' 

t  .J.  P.  Smith, 

Livermore 

( Mondeuse,  ^ 

] 

Vatoma  Water  Co. 

Folsom 

\  Cabernet  Sauvignon, 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

65 

2 

jenoir. 

1884  1 

a.  Hagen 

Napa 

( Tannat 

do 

do 

.60 

2    1 

IBlaue  Elba,                              1 

884  i 

Stem  &  Rose, 

San  Gabriel 

U 

1    ] 

^etit  Bouschet 

188'< 

lA. 

Haraszthy        1 

Madison 

27 
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— — — _ — — — — ■ —— ■ . 

NO. 

3  ■^ 

VARIETY. 

> 

a 

VINE  GROWER. 

PLACE  OF            LAI 
PBODUUTION. 

fo^TY      NO. 

-3       ■ 

VAUIETV. 

5 
i 

E.XIIIBITOR. 

PLACE  OF   PRODUC- 
TION OR  CELLAR. 

14(1 

'A 

,  Foil  e  Blanche,  % 

1884 

J.  P.  Smith 

Livermore 

58 

1 

Mission  Ktd 

TssT 

Cuzard 

New  Almadeu 

J  Colombar,     %,    14    per 

59 

3 

Zinfandel,                    200  lbs. 

1884 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Cresta  Blanca,    Liv- 

i     cent .  sugar.    Distilled 

Mataro,                        100  lbs. 

ermore 

'■     without  rectifying. 

Chauche  Noir,            200  lbs. 

Ul 

y. 

Same  as  14A,  but  rectified  1 
in  distilling. 

884 

J.  P.  Smith 

Livermore 

Malbec,                        100  lbs. 
Trousseau,                   550  lbs. 

15a 

1 

FoUe  Blanche,  y,                 ] 

884 

do 

do 

West's  Prolific,           100  lbs. 

Colombar,    %,     23    per 

60 

3 

Zinfandel,                    300  lbs. 

1884 

do 

do 

j     cent,  sugar.   Ferment- 

Mataro,                        100  lbs. 

i      ed  off  skins.  Distilled 

Trousseau,                   650  lbs. 

^     and  doubled. 

Folle  Blanche,            100  lbs. 

151 

3 

Same   as   15   A,   but   fer-  : 
mented  on  pomace. 

884 

do 

do 

61 

3 

Burger   on   Pomace   of   No. 

59 

1884 

do 

do 

16a 

2 

Burgtr  13  per  cent,  sugar.  1 
Fermented  on  skins  and 

884 

do 

do 

62 

1 

Folle  Blanche  on  Pomace  oi 
No.  60 

1884 

do 

do 

stems.       Distilled     and 

63 

3 

Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

doubled. 

64 

3 

Trousseau 

1884 

do 

do 

161 

2 

Same   as   16   A,   but  fer-  1 

884 

Chas.  Wheeler 

St.  Helena 

65 

2 

White  Trousseau 

1884 

do 

do 

mented    off  skins    and 

66 

2 

Blend  after  Fermentation  of 

1884 

do 

do 

59  and  60 

17 

2 

Zinfandel,    15    per    cent.  : 
sugar.       Fermented  on 

884 

do 

do 

23             67 

2 

Blend  after  Fermentation  of 
63  and  64 

1884 

do 

do 

skins  and  stems. 

68 

2 

Zinfandel,  2d  crop 

1884 

do 

do 

Distilled  and  doubled. 

69 

2 

( Grenache,  2-5 

1884 

do 

do 

18 

2 

Same  as  No.    23,   but  fer- 1 
mented    off   skins    and 

884 

do 

do 

24 

}  Carignan,  2-5 
(Mataro,  1-5 

stems. 

70 

1 

Trousseau  Port  No.  1 

1884 

do 

do 

19 

1 

j  FoUe  Blanche,  y,              1 
Colombar,  V^ 

884 

J.  P.  Smith 

Livermore 

15a            71 

1 

Trousseau  Port  No.  2 

1884 

do 

do 

7vi 

3 

(Tannat,  y, 
INo.  59,.  % 

1884 

do 

do 

20 

2 

West's     White      Prolific.  1 

884 

Geo.  West 

Stockton 

44 

Drawn    off   for    Sherry 

73 

2 

Mondeuse 

1884 

do 

do 

and  left  in  the  package. 

74 

2 

Alicante  Bouschet 

1884 

do 

do 

0. — Exhibits  from  wine  makers  and  merchants. 

75 

2 

-2 
2 

Charbono 

Teinturier  male 
Zinfandel 

1884 

1884 
1884 

Mrs.  K.   F.   War- 
field 
do 
do 

Glen  Ellon  • 

NO. 

>     V. 

f    o 

VARIETY. 

i 

EXHIBITOR 

PLACE  OF  PRO 
TION  OR  CELL 

DUC-           76 
AR              77 

do 
do 

SS  "* 

78 

2 
1 

Meunier 
White  Miilvasia 

1884 
1884 

do 
do 

do 

1 

2 

Malvoisie 

18 

84     J.  H.  Drummond 

Glen  Ellei 

X                79 

do 

2 

2 

Meunier 

18 

84                   do 

do 

80 

2 

Blaue  Elba  Brandy 

1883 

Stern  &  Rose 

San  Gabriel 

3 

2 

Zinfandel  fermented  on  Cal 

-18 

84                   do 

do 

81 

2 

Burger  Brandy 

1883 

do 

do' 

ernet  Sauvignon 

82 

2 

Zinfandel  Brandy 

1883 

do 

do 

4 

.2 

Gros  Mancin 

18 

84                   do 

do 

83 

2 

Mission  Brandy 

1883 

do 

do 

5 

2 

Franc  Pinot  &  Pernaud 

18 

84                   do 

do 

84 

Mission  White 

1873 

George  F.  Hooper 

Sonoma 

6 

2 

Gros  Mancin  &  Zinfandel 

18 

84                   do 

do 

85 

Chablis 

1874 

do 

do 

7 

2 

Tannat 

18 

84                   do 

do 

86 

Tokay 

1874 

do 

do 

8 

2 

Burger  on   Grosser 

18 

84                   do 

do 

87 

Mission  Red 

1874 

do 

do 

Blauer 

88 

Bed  Mission  and  Zinfandel 

1876 

do 

do 

9 

2 

St.  Macaire  &  Zinfandel 

18 

84                   do 

do 

89 

2 

Zinfandel 

1877 

do 

do 

10 

2 

Chauche  Noir  &  Zinfandel 

18 

84                   do 

do 

90 

1 

Zinfandel 

187S 

»  do 

do 

11 

2 

Grosser  Blauer 

18 

84                   do 

do 

91 

2 

Zinfandel,  red 

1879 

do 

do 

12 

2 

Petite  Syrah  on  20  per  cen 

.18 

84                   do 

do 

92 

2 

Zinfandel,  red 

1881 

do 

do 

Marsanne 

93 

3 

Distillate  Burgundy 

1870 

H.  M.  Naglee 

San  Jose 

13 

2 

St.  llacaire 

18 

84                   do    ' 

do 

94 

3 

Distillate  Riesling 

1870 

do 

do 

14 

2 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

18 

83                   do 

do 

95 

2 

Zinfandel 

1882 

George  Husmann 

Talcoa  Vineyard, 

15 

2 

Franc  Pinot 

18 

84                   do 

do 

Napa 

16 

2 

Gutedel  on  Teinturier 

18 

84                   do 

do 

96 

2 

Zinfandel 

1883 

do 

do 

Male 

97 

2 

Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

17 

2 

Chauche  Noir 

18 

S4                   do 

do 

98 

2 

Crabb's  Black  Burgundy 

1883 

do 

do 

18 

2 

Cabernet   Sauvignon    and 

5  18 

34                   do 

do 

99 

2 

Crabb's  Black  Burgundy 

1884 

do 

do 

per  cent.  Malbec 

100 

2 

Chassselas 

1883 

do 

do 

19 

2 

Zinfandel  Juice  on  Petite  Sy 

-18 

34                   do 

.       do 

101 

1 

Greuache  and  Mataro 

1884 

J.  C.  Merithew 

Santa  Clara 

rah  Pomace 

% 

102 

1 

Cbaibouo 

1884 

do 

do 

20 

2 

ZinfandelJuice on  Gros  Man 

-18 

34                  do 

do 

103 

■1 

Trousseau,  fortified 

1883 

do 

do 

cin 

104 

1 

Sweet  Muscat 

1882 

do 

do 

21 

2 

Mataro 

18 

34                  do 

do 

105 

1 

Distillate 

1882 

do 

do 

22 

2 

Zinfandel 

18 

34                   do 

do 

106 

1 

j  Zinfandel 
J  Malvoisie 

1884 

D.  Lobree 

Middletown 

23 

2 

Zinfandel    on    20   per  cent 

.  18 

34                   do 

do 

Gutedel 

( Black  Hamburg 

24 

2 

Garaay  Teinturier 

18i 

34                   do 

do 

107 

1 

J  Zinfandel 
( Malvoisie 

1884 

do 

do 

25 

2 

FoUe  Blanche 

18f 

34                   do    ■          • 

do 

26 

2 

Chauche  Gris 

18* 

J4                   do 

do 

108 

1 

Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

27 

2 

Pinot  Blanc 

18f 

S4                   do 

do 

109 

1 

Chasselas 

1884 

do 

do 

?8 

2 

Gutedel 

18S 

J4                   do 

do 

110 

2 

Zinfandel 

1884 

Robert  Barton 

Fresno 

29 

2 

Semillon 

m 

i4                   do 

do 

HI 

2 

Port 

1883 

do 

do 

30 

2 

Riesling 

18* 

i4                   do 

••       do 

112 

2 

Port 

1884 

do 

do 

31 

2 

Orleans  Biesling 

18* 

i4                   do 

do 

113 

2 

Zinfandel 

1883 

do 

do 

32 

2 

Lenoir 

18* 

i4  Mrs.  Kate  F.  Warfleld 

do 

114 

2 

Blaue  Elba 

1884 

do 

do 

33 

2 

I!hauche  Gris 

18* 

i4                   do 

do 

115 

1 

Grenache 

1884 

do 

do 

34 

2 

Dhasselas 

18* 

!4                  do 

do 

116 

1 

Muscat 

1883 

do 

do 

35 

3 

tfalvasia 

18* 

)4                  do 

do 

117 

2 

Muscat 

1884 

do 

do 

36 

2 

Vlataro 

m 

!3           I.  DeTurk 

Santa  Ros 

a              118 

2 

Burger 

1883 

do 

do 

37 

2 

Zinfandel 

185 

4                   do 

Cloverdale 

119 

2 

Burger 

1884 

do 

do 

38 

2 

Zinfandel 

18f 

4                   do 

Santa  Rosa 

120 

2 

Sultana 

1884 

do 

do 

39 

2 

Zinfandel 

187 

7                   do 

Cloverdale 

121 

2 

Riesling 

1884 

do 

do 

40 

2 

Burger 

186 

4                  do 

Santa  Rose 

I              122 

2 

Feher  Szagos 

1884 

do 

do 

41 

2 

?eher  Szagos 

186 

4                  d'o 

Cloverdale 

123 

4 

Zinfandel 

1884 

P.  Bocqueraz 

Oakland 

42 

Zinfandel 

186 

4               Eggers 

Fresno 

Mataro 

43 

Zinfandel 

188 

4                   do 

do 

Charbono 

44 

Port 

188 

4                   do 

do 

Chftuche  Gris 

45 

Sweet  Muscat 

188 

4                   do 

do 

[  West's  Prolific 

46 

rrousseau 

188 

4                   do 

do 

124 

3 

Zinfandel 

1884 

C.  Aguillon 

Livermore 

47 

Hataro 

188 

4                   do 

do 

125 

2 

Uarignan 

1884 

do 

do 

48 

2 

Carignan 

188 

3               Malter 

do 

126 

2 

Burger 

1»84 

do 

do 

49 

2 

Cariguan 

188 

4       Malter  &  Rogers 

do 

127 

2 

?olle  Blanche                            1884| 

do 

do 

50 

2 

Zinfandel 

188 

4                   do 

do 

128 

2 

Colombar 

1884 

do 

do 

51 

Trousseau 

188 

4                   do 

do 

129 

4 

j  Burger 
1  Distillate 

1884 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

52 

tloselle  Riesling 

188 

4        Knippenburger 

do 

53 

Vlataro 

188 

4              Denieke 

do 

130 

4 

J  Riesling 
1  Distillate 

1884 

do 

do 

54 

?infandel 

188 

4             Duquesne 

do 

55 

Jinfandel 

188 

i               Rosser 

do 

131 

4 

j  Verdal 
■j  Distillate 

1884 

do 

do 

56 

iinfandel  Port 

188 

4                   do 

do 

57 

1 

3hasselas 

188 

1              Cuzard 

1 

do 

132 

2 

Malvoisie 

i 

1884 

Charles  LoFranc 

San  Jose 

186 
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NO. 

VARIETY. 

o 

H 

EXHIBITOR. 

1 

PLACE  OF  PRODUC- 
TION OR  CELLAR. 

133 

2 

Malbec 

1881 

Charles  LeFranc 

San  Jose 

134 

2 

Malbeo 

1882 

do 

do 

135 

2 

Mataro 

1884 

do 

do 

13G 

2 

( Grenaehe 
4  Carignan 
j  Mataro 

1884 

do 

do 

137 

2 

Grenaehe 

1881 

do 

do 

138 

2 

Grenaehe 

1880 

do 

do 

139 

2 

Malbee 

1884 

do 

do 

140 

2 

Eiesling 

1880 

do 

do 

141 

2 

Sauvignon  Verte 

1880 

do 

do 

142 

1 

Angelica 

1880 

do 

do 

143 

6 

Burger 

1884 

Stern  &  Eose 

San  Gabriel 

144 

6 

Blaue  Elba 

1884 

do 

do 

145 

3 

Ziufandel,  No.  1 

1884 

do 

do 

146 

3 

Ziufandel,  No.  2 

1884 

do 

do 

147 

3 

iJinfandel,  No.  3 

1884 

do 

do 

148 

2 

Zinfandel 

1884 

D.  Eothernbush 

Stockton 

149 

4 

Trousseau  Port 

1880 

Geo.  West 

do 

150 

2 

Mission  Brandy 

1877 

do 

do 

151 

2 

Brandy 

1881 

do 

do 

152 

Zinfandel  Brandy 

1884 

do 

do 

153 

Folle  Blanehe 

1884 

do 

do 

154 

Prolific  Brandy 

1879 

do 

do 

155 

Prolific  Brandy 

1880 

do 

do 

156 

Prolific  Brandy 

1881 

do 

do 

157 

Frontignan 

1884 

do 

do 

158 

Frontignan 

1880 

do 

do 

159 

Ziufandel 

1884 

do 

do 

160 

Trousseau  Port 

1884 

do 

do 

161 

2 

I  Frontignan 
}  Trousseau 
( Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

162 

i  Ziufandel 
1  Malvoisie 

1884 

F.  T.  Eisen 

Fresno 

2^^ 

do 

163 

IM 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1884 

do 

do 

164 

2 

Verdelho 

1884 

do 

do 

165 

2 

Chasselas 

1884 

do 

do 

166 

2 

Pinot 

1884 

do 

do 

167 

2 

Muscatel 

1883 

do 

do 

168 

2 

Riesling 

1875 

do 

do 

169 

4 

Chiirbono 

1884 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Menlo  Park 

170 

4 

Trousseau 

1884 

do 

do 

171 

4 

Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

172 

3 

Malbec 

1884 

do 

do 

173 

2 

Mataro 

1884 

do 

do 

174 

1 

Grenaehe 

1884 

do 

do 

175 

2 

Bourgoignon  Noir 

;884 

W.Pfeiflfer 

Santa  Clara 

176 

1 

.  Grenaehe,  % 
j  Zinfandel,  % 
j  Mataro,  J^ 
^  Lenoire,    }^ 

G.  Meredith 

St.  Helena 

177 

1 

i  Black  Burgundy,  5^ 
( Chauche  Noir,  % 

1884 

Chas.  Krug 

do 

178 

1 

Lenoir,  from  grafts 

1884 

do 

do 

179 

1 

Teinturier 

1884 

do 

do 

180 

3 

Zinfandel,  80  per  cent. 
•  Chauche  Noir,  16  per  cent. 
Mataro,  4  per  cent. 

1884 

E.  Paris 

Livermore 

181 

3 

Zinfauael,  2d  crop 

1884 

do 

do 

182 

1 

Ziufandel,  2d  crop 

1884 

J.  D.B.  Stillman 

Lagonia 

183 

1 

Claret 

1883 

F.  T.  Eisen 

Fresno 

184 

1 

Mixed^Wine 

1869 

R.  R.  Smith 

Stockton 

185 

1 

Claret 

J.  P.  Smith 

Livermore 

186 

2 

Sultana 

1882 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

187 

2 

Chasselas  do  Foy 

1882 

do 

188 

2 

Gros  Eiesling 

1882 

do 

do 

189 

2 

Sauvignon  vert 

1883 

do 

do 

190 

2 

Semillon 

1883 

do 

do 

191 

2 

Grape  Juice 

1883 

do 

do 

192 

2 

Sweet  Muscatel 

1883 

do 

do 

193 

2 

Marsanue 

1884 

do 

do 

194 

2 

Tannat     • 

1883 

do 

do 

195 

2 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1883 

do 

do 

196 

2 

Tannat 

1884 

do 

do 

197 

2 

Black  Farmot 

1884 

do 

do 

198 

2 

Pinot  Vert  Dore 

1884 

do 

do 

199 

2 

Cherry  Brandy,  distilled 

1884 

do 

do 

200 

2 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1884 

do 

do 

201 

4 

Black  Burgundy 

1882 

do 

do 

202 

2 

Petite  Syrah 

1884 

do 

do 

203 

Grosser  Blauer 

1884 

H.  A.  Pellet 

St.  Helena 

204 

Carignan 

1884 

do 

do 

205 

Mataro 

1884 

do 

do 

206 

Riesling 

1884 

do 

do 

207 

Chasselas 

1884 

do 

do 

208 

Lenoir 

1884 

do 

do 

209 

Zinfandel 

1884 

R.  T.  Pierce 

Santa  Clara 

210 

Ploussard 

1884 

J.  B.  Portal 

San  Jose 

211 

Zinfandel 

1883 

do 

do 

212 

Charbono 

1884 

do 

do 

213 

1 

Mataro 

1883 

do 

do 

214 

Carignan 

1884 

do 

do 

215 

Cabernet 

1884 

do 

do 

216 

Mataro  and  Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

217 

Zinfandel 

1884 

do 

do 

218 

Carignan  and  Grenaehe 

1884 

do 

do 

219 

Carignan 

1883 

do 

do 

220 

Grenaehe 

1883 

do 

do 

221 

Grenaehe 

1884 

do 

do 

222 

Zinfandel 

1882 

A.  G.  Chauche 

Napa  Valley 

223 

Zinfandel 

1884 

Henry  Mel 

Gleuwood 

NO. 

at 

VARIETY. 

1 

O 

SB 

EXHIBITOR. 

PLACE   OF  PRODUC- 
TION OR  CELLAR. 

224 

I 

Meunier 

1884 

Henry  Mel 

Glenwood 

225 

Chauche  Noir 

1884 

do 

do 

226 

Zinfandel 

1884 

J.  W.  Jarvis 

do 

227 

Zinfandel 

1884 

Ital.  Swiss  Co. 

Sonoma  Co. 

228 

Herbemont 

1883 

Geo.  Husmann 

Napa 

229 

Rulander 

1884 

do 

do 

230 

Cynthiana 

1884 

do 

do 

231 

6 

Zinfandel 

1883 

E.  Ginocehio  & 
Bro. 

Jackson 

2.32 

2 

Chasselas  Gutedel 

F.  T.  Eisen 

Fresno 

233 

2 

Teinturier  Port 

do 

do 

2.34 

2 

Teinturier  Claret 

do 

do 

235 

2 

Zinfandel  Port 

do 

do 

2,36 

1 

Zinfandel 

1884 

C.  K.  Kirby 

do 

2.37 

Affenthaler 

1884 

M.  Denieke 

do 

2.38 

Franken  Riesling 

1884 

Brun  &  Co. 

Oakville 

2.39 

Blaue  Elba 

1883 

do 

do 

240 

Cabernet  Malbec,  Gros 

&  Petit  Verdot 

1884 

do 

do 

241 

Mataro 

lfJ84 

do 

do 

242 

Black  Burgundy 

1884 

do 

do 

243 

Lenoir 

1884 

do 

do 

244 

FoUe  Blanehe 

1884 

do 

do 

245 

Teinturier 

1884 

Mr.  Minturn 

Madera 

246 

Dry  Sherry 

1877 

F.  T.  Eisen 

Fresno 

247 

Zinfandel 

1884 

Mr.  Pierce 

San  Jose 

248 

White  Zinfandel 

1876 

Mr.  Rixford 

Sonoma 

D. — Exhibits  for  study  and  comparison  of  foreign  wines  and  brandies. 

] — Assortment  of  true  distillates  from  Cognac,  procured  from  Messrs.  Curlier  Freres, 
Jarnac,  France. 

2 — Assortment  of  the  Spanish  Sherries  from  Messrs.  Cozens  &  Co.,  London. 

3 — Assortment  of  French  Wines,  including  Medocs,  Sauternes  and  Burgundies,  from 
Lebenbaum  &  Co. 

4 — Assortment  of  Spanish  Sherries,  Oporto  Ports,  German  Hocks  and  Moselles, 
Riojas  and  French  Sauternes,  from  Chas.  Meineoke  &  Co. 

RAISINS. 


E — Exhibits  of  raisins  made  in  California. 


NO. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

PRODUCER 


PLACE  OF 
PRODUCTION. 


Sun  Pressed 
Sehmolz  Process 
Schmolz  Process 
Sun  Dried 
Schmolz  Process 
Sehmolz  Process 
Sun  Dried 
Sun  Dried 
Sun  Dried 

Schmol3  Process 
San  Dried 
Sun  Dried 
Imperfectly  Dried 
Sun  Dried 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 

1884 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1884 


T.  C.White 

M.  F.  Austin 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jackson  Bros 

do 

Schmolz     Patent 

Company 

do 

MePherson    Bros 

E.  G.  Clark 

W.  H.  Wejls 


Fresno 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Woodland 
do 
San  Francisco 

do 

Orange 

El  Cajon 

Dixon 


REMARKS. 


l^oscateles 

do 
Sultanas 
Moscatels 

do 

do 

do 
Sultanas 
Moscatels 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


F. — Exhibits  of  foreign  raisins  for  study  and  comparison:    These  goods  were  specially 
ordered  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 


1 

1 

Layers 

Campusano 
Bros. 

Malaga 
do 

2 

London  Layers 

do 

do 

3 

Dehesia  Clusters 

do 

do 

4 

Finest  Dehesias 

A.  Ring   &    Sons 

do 

Four    Crowns 

5 

Royal  Dehesias 

do 

do 

do 

6 

1     Excelsior  Dehesias 

^^ 

do 

do 

do 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

FOR    ORCHARD    AND      VINEYARD     USE 

WE  OFFER  TO  DEALERS  AND  FARMERS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

VINEYARD  HARROWS. 

Cale  Vineyard  Plows,  Wo.  38,  Rose  Vineyard  Plows. 

ESTEE    CULTIVATORS. 

IRON      AGE      CULTIVATORS     AND     HORSE    HOES, 

RIDING  AND  WALKING  CULTIVATORS. 
S£KD  FO»  NEW  CATAIiOOITE  TO  BE  ISSUED  HAT  1st  NEXT. 
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VIT1CIII.TIIRAI.    MEETINUM. 

The  Oral'ting:  Question  to  be  I>i!4ciiNsefl 
at  Siapa,  ete. 


The  Napa  Vilicultuial  Society  will  hold  a 
meiiting  this  week  at  Napa,  Hou.  M.  M. 
Estet',  President,  presiding .  It  is  expected 
that  important  questions  relating  to  the  in- 
dustry will  be  discussed.  Mr.  Wetmore, 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  State  Com- 
mission, has  been  invited  to  be  present  and 
address  tlie  meeting.  He  will  go  up  on 
Friday  eviuing  as  tV  guest  of  Mr.  Estee, 
and  during  the  time  preceding  the  meeting 
which  will  talce  place  at  1  p.  m.  Saturday, 
will  visit  the  vineyards  in  that  vicinity.  It 
is  understood  that  one  of  the  questions  that 
will  be  chscussed  will  be  that  pertaining  to 
the  rules  which  should  govern  the  grafting 
of  young  resistant  vines.  Considerable  ex- 
citement  was  created  at  St.  Helena  during 
the  last  fortnight  by  the  discovery  that 
mmy  of  the  grafts  on  young  resistant  vines 
made  last  year  and  which  had  apparently 
succeeded  admirably,  giving  great  hopes  of 
•  success  on  account  of  the  vigorous  growth 
which  had  been  made  from  the  scions,  had 
really  failed  by  reason  of  the  rotting  away 
of  the  resistant  root  on  which  they  were 
grafted,  or  by  imperfect  development  at  the 
point  of  union.  Samples  of  such  grafts 
have  been  sent  to  the  Vitieultural  Com- 
mission for  examination,  by  Mr.  G.  Schoeu- 
wald,  who  had  commenced  this  year-  to 
graft  a  large  number  of  Eiparias. 

Having  examined  his  grafts  of  last  year 
wliich  had  given  him  so  much  encourage- 
ment through  the  development  of  the  scions, 
and  finding  the  roots  on  which  they  were 
grafted  had  really  not  developed,  many  of 
them  having  rotted  away,  he  became  so  dis- 
couraged that  he  stopped  the  work  of  the 
season  preferring  to  wait  another  year  for 
results  before  grafting  any  more.  Mr. 
Krug,  hearing  of  this,  examined  some  of 
his  grafts  on  Califoruicas  and  found  in 
many  cases,  a  similar  result,  which  caused 
him  to  come  to  the  Commission  for 
advice.  The  examination  of  the  samples 
only  showed  more  forcibly  the  importance 
of  following  strictly  the  rules  laid  down  for 
grafting  such  vines,  in  every  respect.  The 
failures  as  noted  were  simply  the  rosirlt  of 
carelessness,  to  use  a  mild  term,  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  the  young 
grafts.  As  this  is  a  matter  which  may  in- 
terest a  great  many  people  at  the  present 
time  who  are  grafting  young  resistant  vines, 
we  have  interviewed  Mr.  Wetmore  on  the 
subject  and  present  the  following  statement 
which  briefly  covers  the  case. 

"When  a  young  resistant  vine  is  grafted, 
the  force  which  is  given  to  the  early  vegeta- 
tion of  the  spring  comes  from  the  power  of 
the  root  whieli  sends  upwards  the  moisture 
gathered  from  the  soil,  which  is  often  called 
sap  but  which  is  properly  not  so  called. 
This  moisture  communicating  with  the  scion 
develops  the  new  vegetation  rapidly,  and 
coming  into  contact  with  the  green  parts  of 
the  new  growth,  acted  on  by  sunlight  and 
heat,  is  partially  evaporated  and  partially 
converted  into  true  sap.  This  organic  sap 
then  proceeds  to  perform  its  office  of  in- 
creasing the  tissues  of  the  plant  by  descend- 
ing downwards  along  the  cambium  layer 
immediatelyuuder  the  bark,  increasing  the 
wood  gi-owth  by  forming  a  new  layer  such 
as  is  well  understood  by  all  who  have  ex- 
amined the  trunk  of  a  tree,  as  all  know  very 
well  that  a  new  ring  is  formed  each  year  on 
the  outside  of  the  tissues  of  the  previous 
year.  In  forming  this  new  tissue  immediate- 
ly under  the  bark,  the  sap  descends  until  it 
meets  the  obstruction  at  the  point  of  graft- 
ing. Then  if  not  properly  grafted,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  throw  out  rootlets.  These  root- 
lets, if  allowed  to  form,  will  cany  away  into 
the  soil,  in  th.ir  development,  the  true  sap 
which  is  intended  to  nourish  and  increase 
the  root  onwhich  the  scion  is  grafted.  The 
union  of  this  new  layer  of  the  scion  with 
the  root  is  what  is  expected  in  forming  a 
union,  and  in  passing  this  union,  it  is  this 
flow  of  saj)  which  keeps  up  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  the  root.  If,  however,  rootlets 
are  formed  on  the  scion  above  the  point  of 
union  of  the  graft,  the  downward  flow  of 
sap  will  follow  the  rootlets  from  the  scion 
rathrrihan  pass  the  obstruction  where  the 
graft  is  ma  do.  TJie  consequence  is,  that 
while  the  plant  gets  great  force  from  the 
moisture  sent  upwards  by  the  root  on  which 
it  is  grafted,  its  growth  is  increased  in  roots 


from  the  scion  and  not  by  means  of  union 
with  the  root;  hence  after  the  season  is  over, 
the  scion  having  been  fed  by  the  root  which 
is  not  receiving  any  support  in  nturn, 
shows  remarkable  growth,  but,  during  the 
winter,  the  root  beneath  is  subject  to  decay 
for  want  of  the  support  which  it  ought  to 
have  received  during  the  growth  of  the 
scion.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  prevent 
roots  from  starting  from  the  scion.  If, 
in  the  cases  of  the  failures  noticed  above, 
the  strength  of  the  vine  flowing  downwards 
which  passed  into  the  roots  growing  from 
the  scion  had  passed  into  the  root  on  which 
it  was  grafted, then  the  main  root  would  have 
been  invigorated  correspondingly  and  the 
union  would  have  been  made  perfect.  It  is 
a  practice  in  grafting  vines  which  are  not 
resistant,  generally  to  graft  six  to  eight  in- 
ches below  the  surface,  the  scion  getting 
great  vigor  from  the  root  on  which  it  is 
grafted,  and,  during  its  development,  forc- 
ing roots  of  its  own  on  which  it  will  in 
future  depend.  In  such  cases,  no  one  in- 
vestigates the  nature  of  the  union  thus 
made,  because  the  scion  is  well  supported 
by  its  own  roots,  but  when  such  grafts  are 
made  on  resistant  stocks  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  have  them  depend  upon  the 
resistant  root  and  without  roots  from 
the  scion.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  graft  as  near  the  surface 
as  can  be  safely  done,  and  practice  in  this 
State  has  shown  that  enveloping  the  point 
of  union  with  pure  clay,  which  affords  no 
nutriment  for  the  development  of  rootlets, 
temjs  to  prevent  roots  from  the  scion.  The 
depth  at  which  these  grafts  can  be  made  on 
resistant  stocks  safely  depends  somewhat 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  season. 
Last  year  there  was  a  great  deal  of  spring 
rain  which  kept  the  ground  very  moist  at 
the  surface.  Consequently,  grafts  that  were 
made  deeper  than  necessary,  even  where 
clay  was  used  around  the  point  of  union, 
have  shown  rootlets  made  above  the  union, 
from  the  scion.  The  same  result  would  be 
shown  where  grafts  were  made  in  loose  al- 
luvial soil,  which  maintains  moisture  gen- 
erally near  the  surface. 

"  Those  who  are  grafting  should  take  in- 
to consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil  they 
are  working  in.  If  it  is  reasonably  loose 
and  permeable  to  moisture,,  the  stocks 
should  be  cut  off  very  near  and  not  exceed- 
ing two  inches  below  the  surface.  The 
scions  for  gi-afting  on  small  or  young  stocks 
not  over  two  years  old  should  not  have  more 
than  two  buds.  The  lower  one  of  these 
buds  should  be  brought  within  one  inch 
from  the  top  of  the  stock  after  insertion  of 
the  wedge. 

"The  point  of  union  should  be  cover- 
ed carefully  with  clay  and  the  soil 
should  be  carefully  placed  arouncl. 
the  scion,  until  it  covers  the  same 
slightly,  the  point  of  grafting  being 
marked  with  a  small  stake  or  sliver  of  wood, 
whitened  with  whitewash  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing disturbed  during  the  summer  while 
workmen  are  hoeing  round  the  vines.  I  am 
using  one  such  marking  stake — a  mere 
splinter  on  opposite  sides  of  the  graft  so  as 
to  be  more  secure  against  danger.  In  soils 
which  dry  out  near  the  surface,  the  gi-aft 
might  be  made  at  three  or  four  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  but  during  the  summer, 
especially  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  the  grafts  should  be  examined,  and 
if  it  is  found  that  tht  y  are  making  roots 
from  the  scion,  all  such  roots  should  be  cut 
away  so  that  the  full  growth  of  the  vine 
should  be  thrown  wholly  to  the  support  of 
the  root  on  which  it  is  grafted.  In  the 
ease  of  the  samples  left  by  Mr.Schoenwald 
at  the  office  of  the  Vitieultural  Commission, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  grafts  had  been 
made  not  less  than  five  or  six  inches  below 
the  surface  and  had  made  an  abundance 
of  roots  from  the  scion.  The  growth 
had  been  extraordinary,  but,  it  was 
found  the  Kiparia  roots  had  failed  to 
develop  as  soon  as  the  roots  from  the  scion 
had  started  and  subseejuently  somj  had  de- 
cayed. Those  who  do  not  use  clay  to  cover 
the  point  of  union,  ev(  n  where  a  fair  union 
of  the  scion  is  made,  will  generally  find  that 
roots  have  been  formed  on  both  .sides,  one 
at  least  from  the  point  of  the  graft  on  the 
side  where  the  union  is  made  and  another 
passing  through  the  cliift  to  the  other  side . 
Wherever  this  has  been  noticed,  these  roo*s 
should  be  carefully  cut  away  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  next  year  may  not  be  forced 
into  these  roots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  safety  is    obtained,    notwithstanding 


growth  of  roots  from  the  scion,  where 
a  fair  union  on  the  stock  has  been 
accomplished,  by  reasoning  as  some  do  as 
follows  :  "The  vines  so  grafted,  havingroots 
from  the  scion  and  also  a  union  with  the 
resistant  stock  may  continue  to  grow  in  this 
manner  and  if  the  phylloxera  attacks  the 
vines,  it  will  destroy  the  non  resistant  roots, 
leaving  the  resistant  root  to  support  the 
vine. '' 

"  This  is  easily  explained.  The  point  of 
union  between  the  stock  and  the  scion  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  obstruction  which  forces  a 
dowaiward  flow  of  Sap  by  preference  into 
the  root  from  the  scion,  rather  than  to  pass 
into  the  stock.  The  consequence  will  be 
that  as  soon  as  the  roots  from  the  scion  fully 
develop,  the  gi'aft  will  cease  to  nourish  in 
any  considerable  degree,  if  at  all,  the  root 
of  the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted,  so  that, 
if  everything  continues  in  this  way  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  non  resistant  roots 
should  be  then  destroyed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  resistant  root  beneath  is  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  stock  above,  and  can- 
not be  relied  upon. 

"The  moral  of  all  this  is,  graft  as  near  the 
surface  as  you  think  prudent.  Cover  the 
union  with  clay,  and  by  clay,  we  mean,  not 
adobe  or  other  fertile  soil,  but  pure  clay, 
such  as  is  used  in  pottery  works,  and  is 
easily  obtained.  Any  livery  stable  keeper 
can  tell  you  where  to  find  it  as  it  is  often 
used  lor  putting  in  horses'  hoofs.  This 
clay  need  not  be  more  than  one-half  an  inch 
thick  on  small  vines.  Then  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  especially  in  a  spring  where  late 
rains  have  occurred,  examine  the  scions  to 
see  if  roots  are  forming;  if  so,  remove  them 
during  the  summer.  If,  in  doing  so,  any 
of  the  scions  are  disturbed,  see  that  they 
are  carefully  replaced.  Do  not  use  for  a 
small  young  vine  a  long  scion  banking  the 
earth  up  high  above  it  which  would  neces- 
sarily promote  rooting  from  the  scion  above 
the  graft;  but  graft  with  a  scion  having  only 
two  buds  on  small  stocks.  During  the 
summer,  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  estab 
lished,  remove  the  mound  of  earth  that  is 
placed  around  the  scion  so  that  there  will  be 
no  tendency  to  create  trouble  in  that  re- 
spect. After*  the  union  has  been  thoroughly 
established  one  season,  there  is  little  more 
danger  such  as  we  are  fearing  now.  That 
has  been  proved  by  experience  in  several 
places  in  the  State." 


VITIGVI.TIIKAE,  MOVEHEjrTS. 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of  vine  growers 
at  Woodland  shortly,  probably  next  Wed- 
nesday, an  invitation  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  residents  of  Yolo  county  having 
been  extended  to  the  Chief  Executive  Viti- 
eultural Officer  to  visit  them  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  interests  of  the  industry 
in  that  section.  It  is  probable  that  the  out^ 
growth  of  this  meeting  will  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  local  society  which  is  now  needed 
there. 

The  time  for  holding  the  convention  of 
the  San  Francisco  district  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined.  The  chief  topics  for 
study  during  the  coming  year  will  grow  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  industry  as  well 
as  out  of  the  i^laus  of  the  Commission.  The 
chief  problem  at  the  present  time  is,  how 
to  manage  the  vintages  of  the  country  so  as 
to  prevent  undue  competition  among  pro- 
ducers and  to  enable  them  to  properly  meet 
the  demands  of  markets  for  mature  wines. 
Questions  of  fermentation,  theoretical  and 
practical,  will  be  necessarily  involved,  but 
the  greatest  importance  this  year  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  the  means  of  procur- 
ing adequate  accommodations  for  storing 
and  maturing  wines  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  subjects  should  be  discussi  d  as 
e>irly  as  possible  so  that  as  wide  a  range  of 
observation  may  be  taken  to  enable  pro- 
ducers to  act  intelligently-  in  preparing  for 
their  next  vintage.  A  great  many  new 
cellars  and  warehouses  must  be  built  before 
next  Fall  or  there  will  be  greater  trouble 
than  has  been  experienced  during  the  past 
WiMt.  r.  The  Commissioner  for  the  district, 
who  is  Mr.  Wetmore,  says  that  he  intends 
to  pruvitle  that  one  day  during  the  district 
couv.ntion  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
discussions  in  the  French  language,  in  order 
to  permit  a  Uirge  number  of  gentlemen  who 
are  not  familiar  with  nor  at  home  in  dis- 
cussions coudneted  in  English,  to  partici- 
pate in  thij  work  which  has  been  projected . 
There  are  a  large  number  of  merchants  in 
San  Francisco  as  well  as  producers  in  the 


country  who  speak  French  and  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  give  counsel  and 
advice  and  who  also  desire  to  acquire  infor- 
mation, who  do  not  care  to  participate  whtio 
only  English  is  spoken.  The  same  oppor- 
tunity will  be  offered,  if  there  are  those 
present  who  will  desire  to  engage  in  discus- 
sion, to  take  up  the  subject  matters  in 
Italian  and  other  languages.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  this  meeting  is  held,  the 
public  journals  of  San  Francisco  which  are 
printed  in  French  will  take  occasion  to  fur- 
nish full  reports  of  observations  made,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  readers.  These  conven- 
tions at  the  present  time  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  degenerate  into  mere  local  fairs  for 
exhibition  of  products,  unless  such  exhibits 
are  instructive  rather  than  competitive. 
During  the  present  year,  it  will  be  less  im- 
portant to  make  exhibits  of  fruit  than  to  dis- 
cuss practical  questions  involved  in  fermen- 
tation and  the  preservation  and  marketing 
products,  although  instnictive  papers  may 
be  profitably  prepared  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  varieties  of  vines  suitable  for  vin- 
ification. 


LAST      ANNOUNCEMENT 


Choice    Vines  -  Rare   Stocks    and 
Scions  for  Grafting. 

RESISTANT       VARIETIES. 


Riparia,    Californica     and     Arizonica    Seed. 


As  the  season  for  planting  and  grafting 
vines  is  rapidly  passing  away,  I  desire  to 
inform  the  public  that  there  are  still  to  be 
had  some  stocks  of  the  following  rare  and 
scarce  varieties: 

BED    WINB    VAKIBTIES. 


Cabertiet  franc, 
Verdot, 
Malbeck,     • 
Petite  Syrah, 
Petit  Bousehet, 
Alicante  Bousehet, 
Cinsaut, 


Lenoir, 
Serine, 
Portuguese     select 

Port  stocks, 
FoUe    noire     (1100 

rooted.) 


Pfeffer's  Black  Burgundy. 

8AUTERNE. 

Sauvignon  blanc,         Semillon. 


Malmsey, 


M.U>EIEA. 

Boal, 
Verdelho. 


SPANISH    SHEBBT. 


Palomino,  Mantuvo   de    Pilas 

Pedro  Ximenes,  Veba. 

White   associates  used  in    France   with 

Petite   Syrah   and  suitable   for  similar  red 

wine  blends: 

Marsaune,  Koussanne. 

There  are  also  to  be  had,  either  rooted 

vines  or  cuttings,  or  both,  good  stocks  of 

better  known  varieties,  such  as 

Mataro,  Folle  Blanche, 

Carignan,  Colombar, 

Grenache,  Zinfandel, 

Crabb's  Black  Bur-    Burger, 

Charbono, 
Blaue  Elbling, 
Seedless  Sultana, 
Muscatel      (  Gordo 
Blanco),  etc.,  etc. 


gundy, 
Chauche  noir. 
Trousseau, 
Meunier, 
West's  White  Prolific, 


The  prices  of  the  Natoma  rooted  vines, 
of  varieties  in  large  quantities,  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

Cuttings,  seedlings  and  rooted  cuttings  of 
Riparia^  cuttings  and  seedlings  of  Califor- 
nica; rooted  Lenoir  cuttings;  Arizonica  cut- 
tings; seed  of  Arizonica,  Californica  and 
liiparia. 

Grafting  can  be  continued  safely  until 
the  middle  of  May,  if  the  scions  are  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

As  1  expect  to  retire  soon  from  the  gen- 
eral business  of  furnishing  supplies  for 
vineyard  planting,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  those,  who  have  favored  me  with 
orders,  for  the  assistance  which  their  cus- 
tom has  been  to  me,  when  I  have  most 
needed  it.         CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 

204  MONTGOMEKT  St., 

San  Francibco. 
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BAN   I'BA^OISCO    MEECHANT. 


March  27,  1885 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

OIF'JF'IOE    327    3VE  .^  XI.  ZS.  £3  TF    S  T  H.  E3  EJ  T  . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


'__MANUFACTUBES  THE  FOIjLOWING  GRADES  OF- 


SUGAR    AND    SYRTTF: 

,A)  Pont  CUBE  SUGAB  in  barrels  and  bags  .^»  TWT  T   A 


(A)  CRUSHED  SUGAR 
Extra  POWDERED  SUGAR  iu_barrek 
Pine  CRUSHED  SUGAR  in  barrel? 
Dry  GRAlSUIiATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 
Extra  GRANULATED  SUGAR  in  barrels 


^t?*'!!  <s> 


For  all  kinds 


GOLDEN  0  in  barrels 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALF  BARREL,  %  oent^more 
BOXES,  y,  cent  more 

SYRUP  in  barrels. 
Do.      in  half.barrels. 
Do.    in  5  gallon  kegs 
Do. ' '  in"ting,  1  gallon  each 


The  Products^ofjhe  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  euarantoed:  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  Chemicals  and 


March  27,  1S85 


8AK   I'KANOISOO    MERCHANT. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE     SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  CO.'S   STR.  SAN  BLAS,  MARCH   14,  1885. 


TO    NEW    TOItU. 


PACKAGES   AND   CONTENTS. 


Rev  N  Haiiiahant lWil!iains,Oiinond  &,  Co 


G.  in  tliainond,  Now  York 

E  L,  New  Yftrk 

F  A,  New  York 

V  D  &  Son,  Brooklyn 

E  C,  New  York 

J  B,  Iloboken 

E  B&  J,  New  York 

W,  in  iliamond,  Alleghany  ... 

K  &  B,  Pittsburjf 

N  R,  New  York 


N  Ciaulliner,  New  York.. 
EWER,  Toledo,  O 


BD  &Co.,  New  York." 

B  B,  New  York    

A\;Co.,  New  York 

G  S  Graham,  Pittsburg. 


O  Byron,  New  Jersey 

F,  in  diamond.  New  York.. 


K  &  F,  New  York 

H,  in  diamond,  New  York. . 


Lachnian  &,  Jacobi. 


^  G  Chauchc 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen. 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

Walter,  Schilling  &  Co 


Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co 
S  Lachman  &Ca 


Kohler  &  Frohling. .   . 


10  barrels  Wine 

'2h  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine 

'ja  barrels  Wine 

15  barren*  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

*2(i  barrels  Wine 

5  half  puncheons  Wine 

5  hf  pnncheons  and  *2  bbls  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

Jfij  barrel  Wine 

1  octave  Brandy 

4  barrels  Wine 

175  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

71  barrels  Wine 

3  casks  Wine 

1  cask  Wino 

1  keg  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

'25  barrels  Wine 

4  cases  Wine 

75  barrels  Wine ) 

8  cEisks  Wine jT 

20  barrels  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine 29785 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 60 


470 
l'J25 

74  S 

i'2;n 

744 

408 

243 

V408 

1287 

544 

1381 

40 

34 

20 

196 

8127 

495 

3397 

309 

80 

10 

59 

1180 

20 

4142 


??   130 

527 

317 

494 

3](> 

224 

142 

981 

623 

278 

705 

96 

30 

5(» 

125 

350(j 

200 

1698 

154 

72 

10 

57 


2300 


»14(:02 
146 


TO    .HEXICO. 


H  A,  Puerto  Angel. 


P  O,  Acapulco 

D  &  O,  San  Bias 

P  R,  Manzanillo 

H  B  &  Co,  San  Benito. 

S,  San  Benito 

L  B,  San  Benito 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co. 

Moller,  Mautz  &  Co  . . 
Thanniiauser  &  Co... 
W  Loaiza 


Eugene  de  Sabla  &  Co. 


16  cases  Wine. . .. , 

5  kegs  Wine 

4  iialf  casks  Wine. 

2  kegs  Wine 

4  cases  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine 

2  half  casks  Wine. 
24  kegs  Wine  . . . . , 


Total  amount  of  Wine  . 


80 
100 
119 

32 

20 
100 

59 
240 


756 


S(i 
80 
54 
28 
56 
75 
27 
184 


TO  CKNTRAl.  AMERICA. 


J  K,  Aurapiila 

J  D  G,  Corinto 

C    de    Agencia,    San    Jose    de 

Guatemala 

N  Y  &  Co.,  San  Jose  de  G'mala 

A  H,  E-3cuinta 

L  &  G,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. 

L 

L  A,  Escuinta  ...    

M  M,  La  Union 


F  e  &  Co.,  La  Union  . 
S  C,  Corinto 


Eugene  de  Sabla  &  Co.  1  barrel  Wine, 
Thannhauser  &  Co 25  packages  Wine 


Lilientbal  &Co  .... 
E  L  G  Steele  &;  Co  . 
Lilienthal  &  Co 


RareunaOhir'delli  &  Co 

Urruela  &  Urioste 

Cabrera,  Uoma  &  Co. . 


25 
200 


2  barrels  Whiskey 
10  cases  Wine 
1  barrel  Wine 
1  barrel  Wine. 

7  cases  Whiskey 

1  barrel  Wine 
(>  cases  Wine 
G  cases  Whiskey 
5  kegs  Wine 

2  packages  Whiskey 

8  keu's  Wine 
16  packages  Wine 
60  cases  Wine 
24  cases  Wine 
1  keg  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  41  packages. 
Total  aniDunt  of  Wliiskey,  9  packages  . 


TO  PANAMA. 

j  N  R,  Panama 1  Eugene  de  Sabla  &  Co. |oO  eases  Wine.. 

1 

150| 

123 

TO  »ERinAI«lf. 

72 1 
063  gals. 

102 
$1063. 

Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers,  32,228  gals.,  value$16,199. 



By  otlier  routes 

niSCELLANEOVS   SHIPMENTS. 

. 

To  Mexico,  per  steamer  Newborn,  ll.'b  gallons  Wine,  $175.  To  Marshall  Islands,  per  schooner  H.  L 
Tiernan,  217  gallons  Wine,  $152.  To  Japan,  per  steamer  City  ol  Tokio,  55  gallons  Wine,  $84.  To  Hono- 
'ulu,  per  steamer  Alameda,  566  gallons  Wine,  $644.    To  Victoria,  per  steamer  Empire,  10  gals.  Wine,  378. 


LAND  CLEARINa  ^v.™  JUDSON  POWDER 

RAILROAD  MEN,  FARMERS  AND  VITICULTURISTS 

Have,  by  practical  experience,  found  that  the  JUOSOJT  I'OWDEK  especially,  is  the  best  adapted  to  re- 
move STU.MPS  and  TREES.  FROM  6  TO  20  POUNDS  OF  THIS  POWDER  will  always  brinar  any  sized  stump  or  tree 
with  roots  clear  out  of  the  ground.  The  EXPEN.SE  IS  LESS  THAN  ONE-HALF  the  cost  of  grubbing.  In 
most  cases.  Giant  Powder,  or  any  other  "High  Explosive,"  is  too  quick,  and  ordinary  Blasting  Powder  not 
strong  enough.     For  particulars  how  to  use  the  same,  apply  to 

BANDMANN,  NIELSEN  &  CO.,  General  Agents 

210  I'ROKT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CASTALIAN ! 

NATURAL    MINERAL    WATER. 

Jiu  Family  Should  I>c  Witliont  It.    Send  I'wr  Circular.     Address 

TJ^ATJ'D'Pa    JI-.   V>J  A  TCSfTTTT^    SOEE  awestts.  s.w.  corner  fourth  ajjd 

JJ  UliDCiO    <K    rjj AID  1  J!i JJ,  MARKET  STREETS,  S.  F. 


Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association. 

55  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Incorporated    Under  the  Laws  of  the   State  of  New  York. 

Largest  Assessment  Association  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

A.i3m&t&4  JTcLXX.  Xst,  1G05:  $-^00,000.00- 

$  100,000,00  Invested  inru,  S.  Bonds,  in  Trust  for  our  members  and  De 
posited  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

EDWARD  B.  HARPER,  Pcesident.  F.   T.  BRAMAN,  SEtuiEiAEY. 

CHARLES  R.  BISSELL,  Tekasurek.  « 

Centeal  Teust  Company  of  New  York — whicb  has  assets  of  $16,000,000 — 
Trustees  of  Reserve  Fund  Accouut. 

SI 0,000    Life    Insurance  for  $50;       $5,000  for    S30. 


OUR    PILLARS    OF    STRENGTH. 

First— GrVidci  assessments,  bo  that  the  younjr  and  the  old  will  pay  their  exact  proportion,  and  only  iis  the 
same  bhall  be  required. 

Second— A  Keserve  Fund,  so  that  the  permanency  of  the  Association  is  guaranteed. 

Third— A  careful  Medical  Examination,  so  that  only  the  healthy  can  become  memlx-vs,  thus  insurin^f  a  low 
mortality. 

Fourth— The  Tontine  System,  so  that  old  members  will  reach  a  point  where  no  further  payments  will  be  re- 
quired.    New  members  will  endeavor  to  reach  this  point  by  being  persistent  in  their  payments. 

Fifth— By  placing  the  Trust  Funds  beyond  the  control  of  the  Officers  and  Directors,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
same  can  he  used  in  paying  exorbitant  salaries  or  expenses,  or  misappropiatcd  or  corruptily  handled  by  them 

Sixth—An  open  Ledger  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  may  al.vays  be  known  to  the  members. 

No  A8So:;iation  presenting  these  combined  features  has  ever  failed  in  the  history  of  insurance.  No  plan  of 
insurance  ever  presented  to  the  public  has  such  a  universal  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  has  been  so 
unanimously  accepted  as  a  sound  basis  for  permanent  protection  to  the  insured,  as  that  adopted  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  this  Assojiation. 

Assessment   for  3  Years,  at  Afse  35,  Was  Only  #$4 .55  for  each  1  000. 

This  Association  is  to-day  composed  of  over  twenty-six  thousand  leading  men,  such  as   Rankers,  Editors, 

Merchants,  Lawyers,  Professors  of  our  f'olleges,  Clergymen,  Manufacturers,  United  States  and  State  Senators, 

Chiefs  of  our  Government  Departments,  and    others*  all   united  togeihcr  for  the  protection  of  tht^ir  families, 

upon  a  common-sense  plan,  each  member  contribuliug  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  protection  alforJed. 

Our  BiiNlueNS  in  Force  at  the  End  of  the  Tear  is  $110,000,000, 

The  assessments  for  death  claims  per  year,  for  the  past  three  years,  have  been,  at  tht;  average  age  of  35,  but 
$4.55  per  thousand  dollars  insurance,  while  all  of  our  death  claims  have  been  paid  in  full  when  due;  while  at 
the  same  age,  the  usual  rates  under  the  old  system  are  ?fli(>.50  per  year,  or  879.50  for  the  three  years  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  showing  a  saving  to  our  members  by  upwards  of  G5  PER  CENT. 

TRUST    COMPANY    AS    TRUSTEE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  within  the  year  have  also  selected  tlie  Central  Tru^t  Co..  of  New  York,  to  act  as 
trustees  of  our  Reserve  Fund  of  which  Mr.  Henry  t\  Spaulding  is  President,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Olcott,  late 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  Vice-President.  The  contract  made  by  the  Trust  Co.  places  the 
funds  of  the  Keserve  Fund  beyond  the  control  of  the  management  of  this  Association,  yet  retaining  a  contin- 
gent supervision  to  prevent  peculation  from  other  sources.  The  Central  Trust  Co.  has  a  cash  capital  and 
surplus  of  $2,000,000, with  assets  exceeding  ^=16,000,000;  thus  all  conceivable  safeguards  have  been  thrown 
around  the  affairs  of  this  Association. 

OPINIONS    OF    ACTUARIES. 

Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  received  written  opinions  from  the  great  Actuaries  of  our  country,  Hon. 
Elizur  Wright  and  Mr.  Shepherd  Homans,  as  well  as  the  opiinons  of  many  other  equally  reliable  Actuaries  and 
Life  Insurance  Commissioriers.  In  every  case  the  report  has  been  that  our  system  is  correct,  and  our  Associa- 
tion will  be  a  permanent  and  useful  institution. 

TWO    SYSTEMS    ANALYZED. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  systems  of  Life  Insurance  in  existence  to-day.  The  one  is  known  as  the  Levc 
Premium  system:  the  other  is  known  as  the  Assessment  system. 

ASSESSMENT    SYSTEM. 

The  Assessment  system  requires 'the  members  to  provide  for  their  losses  as  they  occur.  It  admits  of  the 
insured  being  the  custodian  of  their  own  money  until  it  is  absolutely  needed;  audits  own  weak  point,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  experience  of  th*;  pust,  is  a  lack  of  co-hesiveness,  which  has  been  fully  provided  against  under 
the  lleserve  Fund  system  of  this  Association. 

LEVEL    PREMIUM    SYSTEM. 

The  Level  premium  system  requires  the  members^  to  provide  for  tlie  losses  before  they  occur.  To  de- 
termhie  the  proper  amount  to  be  collected  in  advance,  they  have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  American 
Experience  Mortality  Table.  The  correctness  of  this  table  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  That  it,  with  the  uiter- 
est  on  the  excess  of  payments  are  the  only  elements  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  cost  of  life  insurance, 
is  a  disputed  <)uestion  to  say  the  least. 

Our  rates  are  based  on  actual  and  not    assumed  mortality,  as  is  the   case    with   the  Level  Premium' 
Companies,  which  require  in  advance,  three  tiiaea  the  actual  cost  of  insurance. 

Perfrct  Security— A  certificate  in  this  Association_is  as  reliable  as  a  Government  Bond. 

CALL  ON  OR  ADDRESS 

O-     3MC-     <3-A.I5LX*E3^S^, 

General  Agent  Mutual  Reserve  Euud  Life   Association, 
tRoom  10.1  314  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 


■  MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE  - 


CELEBRATED    CUBE    SUG-AR, 

SUPPLIES  ONLY  EXPORTERS  AND  THE  JOBBING  TRADE. 


This  Company  manufactures  all  the  Grades  of  HARD  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND 
SYRUPS.  Special  attention  given  to  the  making  and  i^acking  of  Loaf  Sugar  for  ex- 
portation. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE,  President. 

308    CAI.IFUKNIA    STIIJEET. 

Scheuck's  "Wine     Hose. 

An  Extra  fine  quality  of  Rubber  Hose,  maniifaetured 

EXPRESSLY     FOR      USE     IN    WINERIES,     ETC. 

A  trial  is  asked  and  satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
"XTST".  T-  IT.  SclXeXlClX.,  3G  CaUfomia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 
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SAK   FRA2^CISC0    MERCHANT. 


March  2T,  1885 


KROAD      UACUE. 


THE  S.  P.  R.  R.  CO., 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  ot  TOUKISTS  AND 
PLEASUKE  SEKKERSto  the  SUPERIOR  FACILIT- 
IES afforded  by  the  "Northern  Division"  of  its  line 
for  reaching  the  principal 

SUMMEB  AND  WINTEB  BESOETS  Of  CAUTOSNIA 

WITH    SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT. 


Pesoadero.  Meiilo  I'urk.  Santa  Clara, 
Kan  Jon)',  Mailrone  Mineral  Nprinijr!*, 
liiilroy  llof  SpriiijfH. 


FOR    SALE ! 


One   of    the     Finest    Young    Vineyards   in 
the  St&te. 


-3MC  O  KT  T  E3  n  3E3  ^E"- 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  AMERICAN  WATERING  PLACES." 
Only  three  and  one-half  houra  from  San  Francisco. 

Camp  Uootlall,  A|>I»h,  I^oma  Priota, 
lW»iite  ViHta,  Kew  Brighton.  KiMtiiel, 
Camp  Capitola,  ami 

PARAISO  HOT  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 


EL     PASO      DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 
And    the  only  Natural  Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  throuf^h  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversinjf  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
for  its  productiveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like character  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Along  the  entire  route  of  the  "  Northern  Division  " 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succession  of  Extensive 
Farms,  Delightful  Suburban  Homes,  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enchantiny  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 

Oi  a  racier  J  sties  of  tliis  Jjine : 

GOOD  ROAD-BED.  STEEL  RAILS,  ELEGANT   CARS- 

LOW  RATES,  FAST  TIME,  FINE  SCENERY. 

Ticket  OFFicws—Passmger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.wt.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


NO   MORE      DISEASE"   OR  "  SICKNESS"   BUT    PLENTY    OF 


EGGS! 


EGGS! 


WHES  rsiXG 


WELLINGTON'S 

Improved  Egg  Food! 

FOR    POULTKY. 

1-Ib.  boxes,  40  cts;    3-lb.  boxes,  $1;  lO-lb. 

boxes,  93.30-  23-lb.  boxes,  85. 

Ask  any  <«rocer  or  MrujfKiNt  for  it.    Any  not 

having  it  should  write  for  trade  terms  and  snpply 
themselves.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  Proprietor. 

yUT?T\C  ■*'">  Importer  and  Dealer  in  AL- 
OJCiXjlyO  FALFA-tiUASS-CLOVER— VEG- 
ETAIiLE  -FLOWER  —  FRUIT- CLOVER-TREE- 
EVEKGREEN  .MILLET— and  skbds  of  every  variety. 
Also  every  variety  ot  FRUIT  TREES  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.  Send  for  Catalogue.  423  WastalnKtou 
Mt.,  San  Francisco  Cal . 


ESTABLISHED    1863. 


THOS.     MEHERIN, 

Importer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

SEEDS,  TREES  &  PL\NTS. 

A  Lar;;e  Stock  of 

AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 

At  reduced  rates. 

Everiereen    Millet,     Alfalfa,     Red    aini 
white  Clover,  Timothy  and    Urch. 
ard    Urass,    Kentucky    Bine 
<i)raMs,    Hnn^arlan    Mil- 
let, Ked  Top,  Kte. 

Also,  a  Large  and  Choice  Collection  of 

FRUIT    AND     ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 

Hulbs,   Roses,   iMagnolias,   Palms,  etc.,  at  rcdueid 

§  rices.     Buddinc  and   Prunloit   Knives,  Greenhoute 
yringes.  Hedge  and  Pole  Shears. 

ia.Price  List  Mailed  on  application.    Agent  tor  E. 
D.  FO.XS  Nursery. 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

3le  Battery  St.,  S.  F. 


*  LAROE,  SQUARE  TRACT,  BEAUTIFULLY 
-^*-  situated,  containing  171 K  acres  of  No.  1  vine- 
yard land,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  public  road  and 
favorably  situated  for  sub-divisions.  This  land  is  in 
the  beautiful  Alexander  valley,  so  favorably  known 
for  ita  scenery  and  climate,  in  Sonoma  county,  17 
miles  above  Calistoga,  being  8  miles  from  Healdsburg, 
and  four  miles  from  Litton  Springs  station. 

On«  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres    are  in   vines  of 
choicest  varieties,  this  being  the  third  year,  and  are 
divided  as  follows  : 
RieslluKT,  45  aeres;  Chasselas,  24  acres 

Black  Bnr*;nndy,  40  acres;  Cliarbono, 

ai  acres;  Zliifandel,  85  acres. 

Other  improvements,  only  nominal,  consisting  of 
very  large  barn  for  horses,  wagons,  implements,  feed 
and  hay .  A  small  cottage  for  foreman  and  family,  and 
house  for  hired  men.  This  vineyard,  so  far,  has  proved 
to  be  entirely  exempt  from  spring  frosts  and  needs  to 
be  seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated.  Price, 
$60,000.    One-half  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms. 

Gallon  WM.  MULLIGAN, 

Alexander  Valley,  ^ionoina  Co. 

Or  address  same  at  Hoaldsbur  ,  Sonoma  Co. 


Cloverdale  Real  Estate 


MOST  DESIBABLE 


LAND    AND    RESIDENCES 


icon.     S.a.Xj]E3. 

As  a  whole  or  in  subdivisions 

YOUNQ    VINEYARD    AND    ORCHARD, 

IN  TOWN  OF  KINGSBURO. 


Sixty  acres  raislu  vines,  Twenty-five 
acres  trees.  Forty  acres  alfalfa.  Two 
houses,  Two  wells,  Windmill,  Tank. 
Barn,  Stock,  Fences.  Implements, 
Ample  water.rlKhts,  Etc. 
For  full  particulars  address 

S.  E.  NIOFFETT, 
KIKOSBlIRG.JF'rHSno  Co.,  Cal. 


IP.  0.  HoxaOoU.J 


FRESNO    LAND    OFFICE. 

Choice  Farming,  Fruit  and 

Improved  or  Unimproved, 

With  or  Without  ] Water  for  Irrigation, 

FOR    SALE, 

IN   SMALL  OR   LARGE   TRACTS, 

Terms    Easy. 

For  maps,  circulars,  etc..  call  on  or  address 

W.  p.  HABER,  Manager, 
Or  Fresno,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  BUREAU, 
22  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII. 
I.S.  1888G. 

The  IndaitrloDi  ncTtr  Sink. 

GUY  E.  GROSSE,  Broker  in  Real  Estate 

Ranches,  Eesidenco,  Business  and  Mannfaotur- 
Ing  Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

Aqu  PnbllBheror  "Sonoma  County  LandReglBter  and 
Santa  Rosa  Builneu  Dilatory." 

Offloe,  No.  312  B  St.,    SlMTA  BOSA,  Oal. 


THE    SOTOYOME     HOTEL, 

HEAEDSBURO.  Sonoma  Co. 

Is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  vastly  increasing 
vineyard  district  of  the  Russian  Si'ver  valley. 
First  class  acconmiodation. 

J.  S.  YOCare,  I>roprletor. 


CRAPE  &  ORCHARD  LAND 

A    SPECIALTY. 

W.  H.  BARHAM, 

Cloverdale,  Sonoma  ffo. 

MOULTON    &>    CO., 

REAL   ESTATE, 

MONEY  AND   INSURANCE  BROKERS, 

HEALDSBURG,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  FINEST  GRAPE  LANDS 
in  the  County  are  now  in  the  hands  of  this  Company 
for  sale. 

A  list  of  Russian  River  bottom  lands  and  red 
gravely  hill  lands  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  VITI- 
CULTURE, will  be  forwarded  on  application.. 

Buyers  should  visit  Healdsburg  before  si>ttling  else- 
where. 

Office  In  the  Sotoyome  Hotel. 

Healdsburg. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  office  ot  the 
S.  F    Merchant,  323  Front  street,  San  Francisco. 


FROST    &    GILMAN, 

REAL    ESTATE    BROKERS, 

OFFICE     529%^    FOUBTH       STEEET, 
Sauta  Rosa,  Cal. 


Farms  and  Stock  Ranches  for  sale  and  to  exchange 
for  city  property.  VINEYARD  LANDS  A  SPE- 
CIALTY. A  list  of  properties  particularly  adapted 
to  Grape  Culture  forwarded  on  application,  and  on 
file  at  the  office  of  the  S.  F.  Merchant,  323  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 


RAILROAD    LANDS 


NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOE  SALE  ON  BEASONABLB  TEBMS 


Apply  to,  or  address, 

VV.  H.  MILLS,  ,   JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  A^^ent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R,  R.  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  8.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  0.  H.  iS  S.  A.  RV.   CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


H.  W.  BYINCTON, 

FOURTH    STREET, 

SANTA  ROSA.  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Carriages  and  teams  at  reasonable  terms  to  all  per- 
sons visiting  the  vineyards  of  tlie  valley. 


THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL, 

SANTA    ROSA,  Souoma  Co.,  Cal. 

This  house  is  particularly  recommended  as  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  grape  district,  and  from  which 
the  principal  vineyards  can  be  reached. 

O.  A.  T1JPP1::R,  Proprietor. 


THE  HARDEN  STAR  GRENADE. 


6^- 
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The    ONLY    OBENADE  ill  general  use  on  the  Pacific   Coast.       Adopt- 

1  by  all  the  leading  corporations  and  business  houses,  among  them  : 

Wells,  Fargo  &   Co.,  every  railroad  running  out  of  this  city, 

Murphy,  Grunt. &  Co.,  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  J.  D.  Spreckels 

&  Bros.     The  city  schools,  etc.,  etc. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations,  none  genuine  except  in  blub 
BOTTLE  WITH  STAR.  Cheap  grenades,  like  cheap  insurance, 
should  be  avoided. 

Price,  $15.00  per  dozen,  securely  packed  for  shipment. 

H.   H.    G-ROSS, 

16  &  18  SECOND  ST,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TRY 

NEW    PROCESS 

FRESH -TOASTED 
TEA! 

RICHARDS,    HARRISON   &   SHERWOOD, 

COK.  SANSOME  &  SACRAMENTO  STS., 
San    Francisco. 

COVERT,      MITCHELL     &     BROWN, 

SUCCESSORS   TO 

H.  M.  COVERT, 

Commission  Merchants  and 
Purchasing   Agents. 

203  &  205  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  San  Francisco. 

Sole  Agents  for  Paragon  Axle  Oreawe  and 
the  JParajj^on  Rakinji;'  Powtier  Company. 
Importers  of  the  Paragon  1Tncolore<l  Japan 
Tea. 


MAKE  A  NOTE    OF   IT! 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT 

LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ! 


IT    PAYS    TO    BIY      DIRECT. 

Orocers,  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  and  large 
consumers  of  Teas  .and  Coffees,  will  find  it  to  their 
positive  advantage  to  make  a  personal  call  on 

H.      HUDDLESTON     &    CO<, 

322  and  324  Front  St.,  S.  »\, 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas  and  Coffees,  and  Pro- 
prietors  of  Colima  Steam  Coffee  Mills,  and  get  samplea 
and  prices  before  buying  anywhere  else. 

Cash  Rnyers  S|>e«ially  Invited. 

THE  COCOA  CROP  IS  SHORT  ! 

iMOk  Out  for  Adulterations, 

—BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 

CHOCOLATE 

You  will   be  Sure  of  Secunni? 
the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Goleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 


FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR    RED. 

MiTARO,  SHIKAZ,  DON  ZELINHO, 

CABERNET-SaUVIGNON. 

FOR    WHITE. 

TEMPKANO,  PALOMINO, 

DORADILLA,  VERDEIIO, 

PEDRO   XIMENF.Z. 

FOR  RAISIX. 

SULTANA,  GORDO  BLANCO. 

FOR    TABLE. 

SABAL    KANSKI. 
The   finest  of    all   shipping  grapes— the   Imperial 
grape  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 

The  White  FIk  ol' Commerce  for  drying. 
The  White  Ailriatic.  By  special  arran).'cmcnt' 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding  any  genu- 
ine stock  of  this  celebrated  fig,  besides  the  importer. 

The  Papcrshell  Ponies^ranate,  and  other 
general  nursery  stock.  Roses  a  siwcialty.  Catalogues 
free.        Address : 

CUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO    CAL. 


March  27,  1885 
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ESTAHLISHED  1859. 

SAMUEL"  BRECK, 

Successor  to 

CEO.    F.    SILVESTER, 

Importer  ami  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

Seeds,  Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  Etc. 

317  washington  street, 

Bet.  Battery  Ar  Front.     Saii  Francisco,  Cal 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

SEEDSMEN, 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Field  and 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

At  Keduced  Pricee,  in  Larjre  Quantities . 


SPECIALTIES  : 

Alfalfa,  Red  and  White  Clover,  Italian  and  Enjrliah 
Rye  Grass,  Blue  Grass,  Lawn,  Orchard,  Mesquite,  Red 
Top  and  Timothy  Seed,  California  Forest  and  Ever- 
green Tree  Seeds.  Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
at  Lowest  Prices.  A  laru'e  quantity  of  ?;VEKGREEN 
MILLET  SEED  on  hand.  Also,  about  '20,000  LBS. 
AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS,  to  be  sold  low. 


SEED    WAREHOUSE, 

Has.  409  aiKl  411  Davis   Street,  S.  F. 


E.  J.  TKUMBULL. 


CHAS.  W.  BEEBE. 


E.  J.  TRUMBULL  &  CO. 

Growers,  Tmporters  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     TREES 

AND 

PLANTS. 

419  &   421    SANSOME  ST., 

BETWEEN  CLAY  AND  COMMERCIAL, 
Sru  Fraueiscu,  Cal. 


W.M.WILLIAMS' 

Semi.Tropleal  and  General 

I«J'XJXIS:E3X1.X3E3S, 

EASTEEBY    KANCHO. 


TREE    DEPOT: 

COE.     MAEIPOSA    and    K    STREETS, 
FRESNO,  Cal. 


500,000     TREES 

Of  ill  the  Standard  Varieties. 


GRAPE  ROOTS    AND    CUTTINGS 

Of  popular  Wine  and  Raisin  Varieties. 


WHITE      ADRIATIC       FICS 

A  Specialty, 


OENAMENTAL    TEEES   AND    HOUSE 
PLANTS. 


Call  before  purchasing:  elsewhere. 

Trees  free  from  scale  and  other  pests.     Telephone 
No,  7  communicates  with  the  Nursery* 


Cuttings !      Cuttings ! 


For    Sale- 


MOSELLE  RIESLING,  CHASSELAS  DE  FAY, 

MELON  BLANC  OR  PINOT  BLANC, 

WHITE  BURGUNDY,  SEEDLESS  SLUTANA, 

LISTAN  OR  GOLDEN  CHASSELAS, 

MARS.\NSE,  FRANKEN  RIESLING, 

. AND   FOR 

Sauterne   Wines. 

WHITE  SEMILLON  and  SAUVIGNON  VERTE. 

FOR 

Red    Wines. 

malbec,        black  burgundy,      mataro 
carignan,  grenache, 

ZINFANDEL,  CAMAY  LOUTURA, 

PIED  DE  PERDRIX,  PETITE  SIRRAH, 

CABERNET  SAUVIGNON, 

KOLNER  NOIR  OR  GROSS  BLAUE. 


AND     MANY     OTHER    VARIETIES. 

INQUIRE    OF 

H.  W.  CRABB, 

OAKTII.I.E,  JVapa  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR    SALE. 
VALUABLE 

IMPORTED  VINES. 


CABERNET-SAUVIONON,  FRANC  CABERNET, 
SEMILLON,  PETITE  SIRRAH  (also  rooted  vines.) 
FRANC  PINOT,  PINOT  DE  PERNAND, 

MALBEC.(and  roots), 
PINOT  ORIS,  '       GAMAI  TEINTURIER. 


All   the    Champajfue    Varieties. 

—  AND  — 

PETIT  VERDOT,  VERDOT  COLON, 

MEUNIEB,  MERLOT, 

And  a  few  cuttings  of   rare  table  varieties. 


Also  all  Varieties  of 

RIESLINGS,  CIIAUCHE  NOIR  AND  ORIS,  FOLLE 
BLANCHE,  SAUVIGNON  VERTE,  CHALOSSE, 
GROSSER  BLAUER,  TEINTURIER  MALE,  GUT- 
EDEL,  and|all  ordinary  wine  varieties. 


J.  H.  DRUMMOND, 

CLEN   ELLEN,  Sonoma  Co., 

ff^No  orders  can  be  taken  after  Ist  March. Ivji 


SEEDS !         SEEDS ! 

THAT    WILL    CROW. 

I  warrant  airjaeeds  sent  out  by  me  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name  and  will  refill  any 
order  gratis  or  in  other  seeds  should  they 
prove  defective  in  any  respect. 

Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
seeds  free  on  application . 

1..  C.  liACHlCOTTE, 
Waverly  JHllls,  Weorifetown  Co., 

South  Carolina. 


1885.         s:E3:E3X>S  !         isss 

E.J.  BOWEN'S  Illnstrateil  Descriptive 
ami  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEQETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  FOE  1885. 
Containing  125  pages  of  valuable  information  for 
the  Gardener,  the  Farmer,  or  the  Family,  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.     Address 

E.  J-  BOWEN,  Seed  Merchant, 

815  and  817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEL  MONTE  VINEYARD  AND  NURSERY. 

M.  DENICKR,  Proprietor, 
Fresno,  Fresno  County,  .  .    California. 

Choice  Cuttings  and  Roots  for  sale.  Grown  without 
irrigation,  and  large,  healthy  growth.  Claret—Mataro, 
Grenache,  Carignane,  Cabernet,  Malbec,  Teinturier, 
Zinfandel,  Le  Noir,  etc.  Burgundy— Pinots,  Trous- 
seau, Mennier,  Plussard.  Port — TintoCao.  Amarillo, 
Mourisco,  Bastardo,  Tauriga,  Morretto.  White— Sau- 
vignon  Verte,  Columbar,  Folle  Blanche,  Burger,  Sul- 
tana, Corinths.  Muscats.  Resistant— Riparia,  Cali- 
fornica.    Prices  very  moderate. 


WAKELEE'S 


TRADE 


MARK. 


-A-TEJISTT 


Squirrel    and    Gopher    Exterminator. 

In  I -lb,  and  S^lb.  Cans. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.  FOR  SALE  BY  all  DEALERS. 

WAKELEE  &  CO.,  Chemists, 

Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BUCK-THORN 

Is    the  Best   Barbed   Fence  in  the  World. 


,  [Patented  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  Countries  of  Europe.} 
IT  IS  EFFECTIVE, SAFE  and  STRONG,  HANDSOME,  LASTING  &  CHEAP 

It  is  a  SOLID,  RIBBED  STRIP  OF  STEEL.  U  is  VERY  STRONG,  and  PRESENTS  THE  LARGEST  POSSIBLE  SURFACE,  All  ANIMALS  CAN 
SEE  IT  PLAINLY.  It  makes  an  unequaled  SHEEP  FENCE— the  barhsbeina:  lance-sy»;,ted  the  WOOL  SLIPS  OFF  and  is  not 
pulled  out.  It  is  Easy  to  Build  and  Simple  to  Repair.  Any  Bright  Farmer's  Boy,  or  Smart  Farm  Hand,  can 
Boss  the  Job. 

X^  SAMPLE  and  CIRCULAR  describing  and  illustrating  it  fully,  free  to  all  applicants. 

Try  our  Ribbon  Fencing,  Superior  to  all  Others  and  Cheaper. 

J.  A.   ROEBirnG'S    SONS    COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  and  Wire  Rope. 

14    DRUMM     STREET,  SAN    FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

CLARIFYINa  «&  PRESERVING  WINES. 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Pa-jiflc  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  BOAKE  &  CO., 
Stratford,  Kng.,  for  their  renowned 

LiaUID     ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  superior  merit 
of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Silver  Medals,  the  highest  awards  {fiven  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
Paris  1«78,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  1883;  viz: 


LIQUID  ALBUMEN  FOR  RED  WINES, 

CLAEET,  BURGUNDY  and  POET. 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE  WINES, 

HOCK,  SAUTEltNES,  SHEEKY  and  MADEIEA,  also  fok  DISTILLED 
LIQUOES  ;  BEANDY,  WHISKY,  GIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

FOE  PEESEEVING  THE  BEILLIANCY  OF  THE  WINES. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

FOE  COEEECTING  THE  EOUGHNESS  OF  YOUNG  WINES. 


VWINE    RESTORER, 
FOE  EESTOEING  BADLY  MADE  OE  BADLY   TEEATED,  HAESH 
AND  TAET  WINES. 
A  trial  according  to  directions  will  pro^  e  the  puperior  qualitv  of  these  finincra.  For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

»)ule  Agrents.     314  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 


TEiK 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 
lots  to  suit. 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

204  and  206  Sansome  St 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO. 

SUGAR  FACTOKS  AND 
COMMISSION     AGENTS 

Jlouoliilu,  H.  I. 


AGENTS   FOR 

Hakalau  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Naalehu  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Honmipo  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Hilea  Plantation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui; 
Makee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Waihee  Plantation,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kealia  Plantation,  Eauai. 

Atrents  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Houoliilu,  H.  1. 

AOKSTS  FOE 

THE  KOHALA  SUGAK  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
THE  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


GEO.  W.  MACFARLANK. 


n.   R.  MACFAIILANE. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIRE-PROOF    BUILDING,  62    QUEEN    STREET, 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 

AGENTS  FOR 

The  Waikapti  Sujfar  Plantation,  Maui. 
The  Spencer  Suj-ar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Helia  Sugar  Plantation,  Oahu. 
The  Ihiclo  Sugar  Company,  Maui. 
Huelo  Sui^ar  Mill,  Maui. 
Punloa  Sheep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurleee,   Watson  &  Co.,  Sugar  Machinerj',  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  &  Co'a    Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way VVorka,  Leeds. 
The  Glasgow  and  Honolulu  Line  of  Packets. 


WILL  W.  HALL, 

President. 


L.  C.  ABLE8, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(E.iniltc<l.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Call  ornia    I^eather,    PaiutN   and    Oils 
<'4>okinB  Ntoves,  KaiiKes,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard- 
ware, Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

C^ruer  Fort  and  King  Streets, 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands, 

F.    A.    SCHAEFFER    &    GO. 

IMPOKTERS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


O  !«■  O 


XJ 


XT 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 
Merchants, 


llouolnlu. 


IKawaiinu  Islamic. 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN   CONSUL 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

316  California  St., 
Room  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Successors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE    LOW  &   CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Ag-ents  American  Sugar  Refinery  and  Washington 
Salmon  Cannery. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

WOODWORTH,     SCHELL    &   CO., 

DEALERS   IN 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 


101  STOCKTON  STREET,  S.  F. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE'S 

WINE    PUMP. 

This    cut  repre- 
sents our    Double 
Actintr   FOUC  E 
P  U  M  P  of  great  c:»mpautness, 
for  use  in    wine    cellars,    for 
pumping  from   one  tank  into 
another.     The  cyUnderis  lined 
with    copper,  tne    piston    rod 
ralve    and    valve    seats     are 
bronze,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
all  parts  of  the  pump  exposed 
to  the  action  of 
wine  are    non- 
corrosive  . 


SeifU  for 
special  oat- 
alogriie. 


WOODIN    &    LITTLE, 
509"]^:  511  Market  St.,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREGORY'S 

SPRAYINQ    PUMP. 


Honolulu, 


Hawaiian  lNlaud». 


Used  by  OrehanliNts  for  Spray iii^ir  Fruit 
Trees  witli  INSK<rr  KXTKUMINATIJirti 
Ij|<tl'II>M.  Adnptud  and  rccouunended  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  This  Pump  has  been  gotten  up 
expressly  for  the  purpose  noted.  The  working  parts 
are  constructed  entirely  of  brass  and  rubber,  and  not 
affected  by  the  corrosive  solutions  used  in  them  The 
sale  of  over  200  of  these  Pumps  during  the  past  few 
months  is  strong  testimony  as  to  their  merit.  A  full 
line  of  Hose  expressly  made  for  Winemakera  and 
Brewers.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO., 

2  and  4  California  St.,         Saa  Francisco,  Cal 


O.   I».    n.. 


QUICK   TIME   AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-con tinental  All-Hail  Houtes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

OK 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Daily  Express  and  Eiiiifirant  Trains  make  prompt  con 
nections  with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East, 

CONKKOTIN'G    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL     EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE   SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


TIIIKn.CI.ASS     SliEEPINe    VARS 

arc  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains, 
No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

£^  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,Jwhere  passengers  calling  in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


A.  Hr.TOWSiE.  '1'.  H.  OOODMAUr, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I  I»   I*  I  3Sr  C3-. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


For  Honolulu. 


RHJVFDonald  prksT  ^ 

Established  I8B3. 
Oldest  CliarteiBaBank^ 
mUeRiciCoCQasl^ 


nSaMurphy:. 

"         ,  CASHIER    li 


MK 


Capital  stock: 
%  1,000,000.00. 
f i U^^urpltE  §   450,000.00. 

Resources  §8,439,819.29 

SanErancisco.CaL  Jan.  i,  1885, 
Assets; 

_unli  Premises,  -  -  SISO.OOO.OO 
Other  Keal  Kstate  -  •  %0,479,99 
liand  Astsooiation,  6as 

and  Haiik  i^tovliS  •  35,974.65 
Iioans  and  Disoounts,  2,.<l»y,90«.51 
I>ae  from  Banks,  •  •245,057.)S3 
Honey  on  hand       -       -       590,398.31 


—   $3,439,819.29 
.Liabilities: 


Capital,  paid  up,  - 
Surplus  fund,  - 
Undivided  Prollts, 
Due  Depositors- 
Due  Banks,     - 
Dividends  unpaid, 

$3,439,8  I  9.29 
'  Tills  Bank  solicits  the  accounts  of  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  Corporations,  and  Business  Firms 
generally.  B.  H,  SIcDonald,  Pres. 


»T7ooo,ooo.oo 

450,000.00 

-       80,8UG.OO 

l,81H,904i.;29 

-     8»,M80.»4 

130.00 


WHALE    OIL 


AND  - 


mON  COMPOUND. 


RF.COMMENDED  by  I>K,  S.  F.  CHAPIN. 

And  prepared  according  to  his  Bulletin  No, 
2,  by  his  authority,  by 

AMERICAN  OIL   CO., 

I06  Market  St.,  City. 

ALSO . 

Whale  on,    Whale  Oil  Soap,     and 
Coddlin  Moth  Wash. 

Write  for  prices. 

ESBERC,   BACHMAN&CO. 

IMPOKTEKS  OF 
CtaewIugT)  Sinoklng  &  iM&t  Tobacco. 

HAVANA  CIGARS  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  California  St.    and  122,    124 

&  126  Battery  Street. 

BAN  FBANOISOO. 
fwnd  Nos.  7  &  9    NOETH  FRONT  8T.,P0RTLAND. 


Tlie  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave' 
the  Company's  wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison 
Htreets.  at  three  o'clock  p.   m.; 

MARIPOSA    -    -   -    April   1st 
ALAMEDA   -   -    -   April    fSth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES       , 

For  freight  or  passage,  having  superior  cabin  com  ; 
modations,  apply  to 

JOHN  D.  ISPRECK1<:K,S  &  BBOS.  Aseuts, 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremont 

OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP, 

♦'OMPAKY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  sts., 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAJHA    and   HOKUKOKU.       \ 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
1885. 

STEAMER.  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SAN  PABLO THURSDAY,  APRIL  IGth 

OCEANIC TUESDAY,   APRIL  2.Sth 

ARABIC SATURDAY,  MAY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  or 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 
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Observations  on  its  Colonies. 


The  Eaisin  Industry — Twjnty  Acres  of  Fruit 
Land — Words  of  Advioa. 


So  much  has  been  written  regarding  the 
colonies  of  Fresno  county  that  very  little 
can  be  added  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Merchant.  One  thing, 
however,  deserves  special  notice  in  favor 
of  proper  legislation  regarding  irrigation, 
and  that  is  that  these  colonies  have  been  in 
the  main  very  successful,  although  many  of 
the  colonists  knew  hardly  anything  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  commenced  tilling 
their  lots,  with  very  little,  and,  in  some 
cases,  no  capital.  It  is  easy  to  point  to 
any  of  the  largi  vineyards  and  say:  "  See 
what  knowledge  and  capital  can  do  with 
this  land  ! ''  But  it  is  a  far  greater  proof 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  soil  to  mankind  at 
large  to  be  able  to  say,  as  can  be  said  : 
"  See  what  has  been  done  with  these  lauds 
with  very  little  knowledge  or  cajutal  ! " 
Go  and  look  at  these  twenty  and  4.0-acre 
lots  cultivated  by  men  who,  before  they 
bought  them,  never  followed  farming  as  a 
business.  Some  were  mechanics,  some 
school-teachers,  and  some  drifted  there 
because  they  had  failed  everywhere  else. 
And  what  has  been  the  outcome  ?  Some 
with  the  energy  which  commands  success 
in  any  branch  of  life  have  succeeded, 
others  less  gifted  have  done  well,  while  all, 
as  far  as  your  correspondent  was  able  to 
discover,  have  been  lible  to  make  a  com- 
fortable living.  In  California,  perhaps, 
th3  man  who  makes  a  comfortable  living 
and  nothing  more  is  looked  down  upon; 
but  that  same  comfortable  living  means 
untold  happiness  to  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  to  whom  the  facility  with  which 
an  independence  can  be  earned  on  twelity 
acres  of  irrigated  land  is  unknown.  It  is 
the  above  reason  that  the  colonies  of  Fresno 
couuty  can  never  be  passed  by  without 
mention,  and  which  makes  the  small  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  alfalfa  fields  of  these 
liliputian  farms,  examples  of  what  has  been 
done  and  proofs  of  what  can  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  water  upon  the  desert  lands  in 
this  State.  Knowledge  and  capital  may  be 
able  to  turn  the  vast  Sahara  desert  into  an 
inland   sea;  in  fact,   there   is  hardly   any 


limit  to  the  improvements  possible  to  be 
made  by  such  a  combination.  This  is  uni- 
versally known,  but  the  poor  artisan  feels 
no  interest  in  the  fact.  To  him,  it  is  like 
mocking  at  his  struggles  to  tell  him  of  it, 
but  when  we  can  add  what  can  be  done 
with  the  land  and  water  with  a  very  small 
sum  of  money  and  only  a  liaiited  knowl- 
edge of  farming,  in  the  neighberhood  of 
Fresno,  prove  there  is  room  for  hundreds 
of  families  who  can  make  comfortable 
competence  on  twenty  acres  of  land,  the 
subject  becomes  of  vast  interest  to  every 
poor  man  in  the  world. 

Looking  at  the  colonies  in  this  light — the 
true  one  I  think — there  is  no  need  to  crit- 
icise but  rather  to  praise  the  success  which 
has  been  accomplished.  General  farming 
has  paid  well  and  the  orchards  which  have 
come  into  full  bearing  have  more  than  re- 
paid the  utmost  hopes  of  those  who  have 
l^lanted  and  tended  them.  Red  scale,  how- 
ever, is  very  common.  W.  Eaffin,  who  has 
a  fine  orchard  in  AVashington  Colony,  is 
much  troubled  with  scale  and  is  using  Dr. 
Chapiu's  remedy  with  a  Gregory  pump,  on 
peaches,  apricots  and  other  rough-barked 
trees,  while  on  smooth-barked  trees  he  has 
found  coal  oil  effectual  and  uuinjurious,  as 
the  oil  runs  o£f.  He  tried  coal  oil  on  some 
of  his  peach  trees  and  the  result  was  they 
all  died.  Generally  in  Fresno  about  120 
trees  are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  as  these 
have  realized  when  in  full  bearing,  at  a  low 
estimate,  $1  a  tree,  fruit-raising  is  a  very 
valuable  industry.  Growers  must,however, 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  scale  will 
spread  through  all  the  orchard  if  not 
stopped  in  time,  and  it  is  hoped  all  will  do 
their  best  to  arrest  the  evil.  With  healthy 
orchards  fruit-raising  is  perhaps  the  most 
remunerative  industry  in  the  Colonies;  the 
vineyards  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
being  thrown  iu  the  shade.  In  grapes,  the 
raisin  grape  properly  cured  and  packed 
will  probably  pay  better  than  wine  grapes 
for  some  time  to  come,  until,  in  fact,  Fresno 
wines  shall  have  taken  such  a  hold  of  the 
market,  as  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of 
the  vintners  to  buy  other  grapes  than  those 
grown  on  their  own  ground.  The  steps 
about  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Barton,  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter,  to  find  a  direct 
Eastern  market  for  Fresno  wines,  will, 
should  they  succeed,  do  much  to  add  to  the 
demand  for  wine  grapes.  Better  jirices  will 
be  obtained  for  the  wines  and  every  graps 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  wine- 


cellars  will  command  a  good  price.  The 
iudustry  and  excellent  business  tact  of  Miss 
Austin  and  Mr.  White  have  made  an  open- 
ing for  raisins  which  promises  to  make 
vineyards  planted  with  Muscat,  Alexandria, 
Sultana,  etc.,  a  good  source  of  income. 
Nature  has  done  her  part  in  making  Fresno 
perhaps,  the  most  favored  district  in  the 
world,  and  should  the  tariff  imposed  on 
foreign  fruit  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  equal- 
ize the  discrepancy  existing  between  the 
price  of  labor  in  Spain  and  in  this  State, 
California  will  doubtless  control  the  home 
raisin  market,  if  not  export  some  as  well. 
The  sun,  except  in  such  uncommon  seasons 
as  last  year  will  dry  all  the  first  crop  and 
much  of  the  second,  thus  causing  artificial 
drying  to  be  but  little  needed.  Miss  Austin, 
however,  not  to  be  caught  napping  by 
another  showery  year,  has  purchased  a  very 
simple  and  effective  hot-air  dryer,  which  is 
said  to  do  its  work  so  well,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  the  fruit  dried  by  it  from 
that  cured  by  that  servant  of  all  work — the 
sun.  By  great  care  and  attention  to  cur- 
ing and  packing,  both  Mi.ss  Austin  and 
Mr.  White  have  made  their  respective 
brands  so  well  known  that  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  fruit  at  good 
prices.  Others,  however,  complain  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  their  raisins,  and 
when  this  is  so  the  fault  is  generally  with 
the  producer  and  not  with  the  purchaser. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  raisins  to  be 
marketable  must  please  the  sight  as  well  as 
the  taste,  and  should  therefore  be  put  up 
as  nicely  as  possible.  Lot  every  raisin- 
grower  buy  a  box  of  the  best  imported  fruit, 
London  layers,  and  take  a  lesson  from  it. 
He  will  find  thaj  the  California  fruit  is  not 
inferior,  but  the  difference  lies  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  handled  and  packed.  Com- 
plaints are  rife  about  the  difficulty  found  in 
keeping  the  Muscat  and  Muscatel  varieties 
free  from  black  knot.  Short  pruning  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  grapes  near  the  ground 
that  they  may  ripen  well  and  contain  plenty 
of  sacearine  matter;  while  if  they  are  prun- 
ed too  short,  the  sap,  deprived  of  its  natural 
escape,  is  forced  back  into  the  stem  and 
black  knot  is  the  result.  On  this  question 
Professor  liisen  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Fresno  Republican  says:  "My  plan  is  to 
leave  four  eyes  on  one  half  the  spurs  and 
two  on  the  other  half.  Those  with  two 
eyes  might  be  left  untouched  for  the  sea- 
son. The  branch  from  the  first  eye  will 
produce  buds  for  the  next  year  with  cer- 


tainty. The  branches  with  four  eyes  should 
however  have  more  attention.  The  new 
growth  from  the  third  and  fourth  eye,  per- 
haps only  from  the  fourth  eye,  should, 
when  a  foot  or  more  long,  be  nipped.'' 
Raisin  culture  is  of  immense  importanee  as 
an  industry  and  any  iuformation  relative  to 
pruning  and  other  points  would  be  very 
welcome .  Would  not  Mr.  Blowers  of  Wood- 
land, Mr.  White,  Miss  Austin  and  other 
growers  of  raisin  grapes  favor  the  readers 
of  the  Mekchant  with  their  views  on  the 
subject  ?  Practical  experience  is  at  all 
times  valuable  and  communications  would 
be  very  useful  to  those  who  are  less  ex- 
perienced. If  many  of  the  small  holders  in 
the  colonies  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  steps  taken  b}'  jjractical  viticulturists 
aud  orchardists  and  gain  some  theoretical 
knowledge  from  books  and  papers,  they 
would  succeed  somewhat  better.  They 
have,  however,  proved  the  fact  that  a  com- 
petency can  be  earned  on  twenty  acres  in 
the  favored  region  of  Fresno  Couuty,  aud, 
while  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors, 
they  should  do  the  most  they  can  to  let  their 
friends  and  neighbors  in  less  favored  local- 
ities know  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

Before  concluding  this  letter  I  must  men- 
tion one  of  the  most  enterjjrising  viticul- 
turists and  a  good  friend  of  the  Mekchant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fresno.  I  allude 
to  Martin  Denicke,  who  has  been  the  prime 
mover  in  introducing  foreign  varieties  of 
vines.  His  advice  has  always  been  to 
plant  the  best,  and  never  sacrifice  quality 
to  quantity.  He  has  worked  very  hard  to 
make  his  Del  Monte  vineyard,  situated  not 
far  from  Eggers'  place,  all  that  a  vineyard 
should  be,  and  next  year  it  will  come  into 
bearing  sufficiently  to  begin  to  pay  him  for 
his  trouble.  Connected  with  the  vineyai-d 
is  a  nursery  reserved  for  propagating  a 
number  of  the  best  vines  yet  in  the  State; 
an  advertisement  of  his  collection  appears 
in  the  Merchant.  Many  of  the  neighbors 
have  been  supplied  with  vines  from  Mr. 
Denicke,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
consequence  of  his  sending  out  nothing 
but  healthy  cuttings  and  well  rooted  vines. 
In  conclusion  I  believe  that  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
State  for  settlement,  when  its  merits  are 
thoroughly  known  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe.  The  fact  that  a  sufficiency  of 
water  is  guarailteed  by  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  will  build  it  up  quickly.  When  the 
California  Legislature  has  done  its  duty 
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nd  enacted  laws  ensuring  irrigation  to  the 
settlers,  Merced,  Tulare  and  Stanislaus  -will 
come  on  for  their  share  of  immigration  and 
the  large  wheat  fields  now  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  railway  will  be  broken  up  into 
vineyards  and  orchards.  Water  is  the  key 
to  the  situation  and,  although  as  before 
stated,  much  of  the  land  in  question  wants 
but  little  irrigation  to  make  it  very  produc- 
tive, it  is  impossible  to  do  without  constant 
water  in  the  ditches  for  th)  first  two  or 
three  years.  Enough  is  now  known  of  the 
quality  of  wine  which  can  be  made,  the 
raisins  which  can  be  produced  and  the  pro- 
fit to  be  derived  from  orchards,  to  settle  up 
the  country  as  soon  as  a  good  supply  of 
water  can  be  assured.  This  is  the  case 
over  much  of  Fresno  county  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  its  growth  in  population  and 
wealth  far  ahead  of  the  surrounding  conn- 
ties. 


quotations  of  Aramon  wines  at  Nimes  are 
from  15  to  18  francs,  and  of  other  wines 
from  the  plains,  20  to  22  francs,  or  re- 
spectively $2.91  to  $3.50  and  $3.88  to 
$4.43  per  2Gy^  gallons  (1  hectolitre),  or 
from  11  to  nearly  17  cents  per  gallon. 

F.     POHNDOEFF. 


from  above  the  point  of  grafting.  Clay 
should  be  invariably  used  to  cover  the  point 
of  the  union.  After  the  union  has  been 
thoroughly  formed  a  sure  growth  is  in- 
sured. 


PHYL.L,UXERA. 
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A  letter  explaining  the  situation  of  the 
wines  of  the  plains  of  the  Herault,  France, 
is  suggestive  to  the  reflecting  grape-grower 
of  our   State.     The   crop  has   been  -more 
abundant  in  1884  in   the  South   of  France 
than  in  preceding   years.     Now  the   wines 
of  the  plains  to  which  the  writer  refers  are 
for  the  most  part   grown  from  the  Aramon 
variety,  one   of  those  which  produce  enor- 
mously, hence  the  constitution  of   its  fruit- 
juice  is  only  a  feeble  one.     Light  in   color 
(the  berries  Jare  large)  and  of  poor  saccha- 
rine in  the  last  crop,  it  follows  that  if  not 
blended  with  grapes  possessing  in   abun- 
dance elements  the   Aramon  grapes   lack, 
there  is  danger  of  the   wine  not  keeping. 
The     Aramon     grapes    grown   at    Folsom 
had,  on  October  4,  1884,  18%    per  cent  of 
sugar  with   6.63   per  cent  of  free  acids,  de- 
grees which  indicate   stability,  but  it  was 
found  prudent  to   test  their  juice  in  blends 
with  grapes  of  richer  ingredients.       The 
Aramon  grapes   will   presumably   fulfill   a 
mission   in   our  cellars  which   may  render 
the  variety   a  most   desirable   one,  viz :   to 
give  our  heavier  red  wines   the   lightness 
and  potability,  which  will  be  found  a  neces- 
sary   condition    for   cheap    wines   for  the 
masses.     There  will  be  an  advantage  for 
us,  as   the  variety   seems  to   be  very  well 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate .     Prudence 
has  led  to  defer  recommending  Aramon  for 
planting,  for  it  has  not  quality  in  its  favor, 
except  the   virtue  which  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain with  US  of  its  juice  diluting  that  of  too 
full  bodied  juices  of   other  grapes,  and  by 
reason  of  its  copious  bearing  cheapening 
the   produce.      For  these  reasons  it   may 
eventually  be   adopted.      And   we   should 
then  only,  for  these  reasons,  grow  Aramon, 
for   first  of   all   quality   is   what  a  planter 
should  aim  at .    The  French  reporter  speaks 
of  the  verification  of  the  fears  entertained 
in  the  Herault  last  Autumn  of  the  deficiency 
of  alcoholic  strength  for  the  preservation 
of  the  wines^then  made  from  the. Aramon 
grapes   of  low  sugar  development.     While 
the  wines  of   quality  from   other  varieties 
have  eagerly  been  bought,  those  poor  wines 
from  the  level  lands  were  neglected  entirely 
and  are  now  being  made  into   brandy,  a 
circumstance  people  regret  greatly,  as  those 
small  wines  are   thus  removed   from  their 
use  for  the  alimentation  of  the  poor.     The 
grand  moral  to   be   drawn  from   this   ex- 
perience, would  be,  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  study  in  our  State  the  proper 
proportioning  of  juices   from  grapes  that 
belong  together  to  obtain  wines   as  perfect 
as  we   must  desire,  instead   of   trusting  to 
one  variety  to  reach  that  result.    The  last 


The  last  issue   of   the    Mkeohant    an- 
nounced the  main  points  for   discussion   at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Napa  Viticultural 
Society,  namely  the  grafting   question.     A 
large  meeting  was   held,  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee 
presiding.     We  formerly   published  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Wetmore,  giving  his  views 
on  the  grafting  of  resistant  vines,  and   now 
give  a  summary  of  his  remarks   at   Napa, 
where  he  exhibited  specimens  of  his  own 
grafting^nd  that  from  vineyards  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.     Mr.  Wetmore  said  that 
when  a  young  resistant  vine  is  grafted  the 
force  which  is  given  to  the  early  vegetation 
of  the  spring  comes  from  the  powers  of  the 
root,  which   sends   upwards   the.  moisture 
gathered  from  the  soil.  This  moisture  com- 
municating with  the  scion  develops  the  new- 
vegetation  rapidly,  and   coming  in  contact 
with  the  green  part  of   the   new  growth  is 
partly  evaporated  and  partly  converted  into 
sap  by  the  effect  of  heat  and  sunlight.  This 
sap  proceeds   to  increase  the   tissues  and 
woody  growth   of    the  vine.     In    forming 
these  new  tissues  under  the  bark  of  the  vine 
the  sap  ascends  until  it  meets  the   obstruc- 
tion or  break  in  the  vine  at  the  point  of  the 
grafting,  and  if  it  is    not  properly  done 
rootlets  will  be  formed  at  the  point  of  graft- 
ing.    If  these  small   roots  are   allowed  to 
form  and  grow  they  will  carry  into  the  soil 
thi!  true  sap  which  is   intended   to   nourish 
and   increase  the  growth   of    the   root   on 
which  the  scion  is  grafted.     The  union   of 
this  new  layer  of  the  scion  with  the  root  is 
what  is  expected  in  forming  a  union,  and  in 
passing  this  union  it  is  this   flow  of    sap 
which  keeps  up  the  vitality  and  strength  of 
the  root.    If  roots  are  formed  on  the   scion 
above  the  point  of  union,  then   the   down- 
ward flow  of  sap  will  follow  the  small  roots 
from  the  scion  rather  than  pass  the   place 
where  the  graft  is  made.    The  consequence 
is  that  while  the  plants  get  moisture  from 
the  roots  on  which  it  is  grafted,  its  growth 
is  increased  in  roots  from  the  scion  and  not 
by  means   of   union  with   the   roots  upon 
which  the  graft  is  made.     Hence,  after  the 
season  is  over,  the  scion  having  been   fed 
by  the  root  which  is  not  receiving  any  sup- 
port, shows  a  fine   growth,  and  during  the 
winter  the  resistant  root  is  apt  to  decay  for 
want  of  the  support  which   it   should  have 
received  from  the  scion.     Koots   must  not 
be  permitted  to  start  from  the  scion.     The 
sap   should   be   directed  *o   .the   resistant 
roots,  and  those  roots  projecting  above   the 
place  of  union  must  be  cut  off.     Then  the 
prospect  is  fair  for  the  certain  growth  of  the 
scion .     Grafting  should  be  done  as  near  to 
the  surface  as  possible,  though  the  depths  at 
which  grafts  can  be   safely  made  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  season.     A 
clayey  soil  is  least  conducive  to  the  growth 
of  roots.     A  piece  of   clay  should  be  care- 
fully put  around  the  vine   at   the  point  of 
union,  and  the  soil  placed  around  the  scion 
until  it  is  slighUy  covered,  and  the  point  of 
grafting    should    be   marked  with  a  small 
stake  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed  during 
cultivation.    In  dry  soils  the  graft  might 
be  made  three  or  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and   during    the    summer    the  graft 
shonld  be  examined  and   the  rootlets  cut 


Expcrliuriits  nlth  Dr.    Bauer's  (tiiick- 
silver    l(eine4ly. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Napa  Viti- 
cultural Society,  Professor  F.  W.  Morse 
said  that  Dr.  Bauer's  remedy  was  mercury 
mixed  with  clay,  which  mixture  is  placed 
around  the  vines,  and  the  claim  for  the 
remedy  is  that  the  fumes  of  the  quicksilver, 
rising  by  evaporation,  are  destructive  to  the 
pest  without  being  injurious  to  the  vine. 
Mr.  Morse,  in  relating  his  experiences,  said 
that,  fiist  to  each  of  18  or  20  vines  there 
was  applied  half  an  ounce  of  the  mixture, 
placed  at  a  depth  of  10  inches,  in  a  hole 
about  10  inches  square.  On  some  vines 
two  ounces  were  put  and  on  other  vine 
eight  ounces  were  put.  In  one  place  a  fur- 
row was  ploughed  along  a  row  of  vines. 
The  mixture  was  placed  in  the  furrow  near 
the  vines  and  ploughed  under.  In  some 
places  the  mixture  was  put  in  cross  furrows, 
and  in  some  places  it  was  applied  to  the 
vine.  Vines  infested  were  taken  up,  and 
new  vines  treated  with  the  mixture  were 
planted  in  their  places. 

The     Sonoma     Index-Tribune    gives    a 
lengthy  and  interesting  account  of   the   ex- 
periments     made     by    Mr.     Morse     and 
Mr.     Wheeler,    Secretary     of     the     Viti- 
cultural Commission,  from   which   we  ex- 
tract the  following  :       "In   order   to  fully 
test  its  merits  patches  of  vineyards  growing 
in  both  shallow  and  deep  soils,    containing 
young,  medium  and   old   vines,  have   been 
leased  for  two  years  by  the  Commissioners. 
On     Wednesday     Me'ssrs.    M'heeler      and 
Morse  visited  the  vineyard  of  J.   Dresel,  to 
make  their  first  experiments,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of   the  mixture   on   a   soil 
suitable  for   vineyard  purposes,  but   quite 
shallow.     The  treatment  was  of  two  kinds. 
The    first    consisted    of  a  combination   of 
broadcast  sowing  and  applying  remedy  in 
basin  at  the  foot  of  the  vine.    One  ounce  to 
the  vine  was  used  in  applying  it  broadcast, 
which  was  covered  by  plowing,    and  a  like 
amount,  mixed  with  earth  dug   out  and  re- 
turned, was   applied  in  the   basin.       The 
second  treatment  consisted  in  applying  one 
ounce  per  vine  in  basin  at  foot   of   vine,  as 
in  the  first  instance,    and   distributing  one 
ounce  to  the  vine  in  furrows  plowed  through 
the  center  of  the   rows.       Over   100   vines 
were  subjected  to  this   treatment,  which  is 
deemed  amply  sufficient  to   determine  its 
value  on  shallow  soils.    The  next  treatment 
was  made  at  the  vineyard  of  E.   Bufus,  on 
vines  25  years  old.     Some  of  these  were  in 
good  condition  while  others  were   badly  re- 
duced.   Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
finding  phylloxera  on  any  of  the  plot  leased 
on  this  place,  which  consists  of   504  vines, 
nine  rows  wide.       Experiments   were   here 
made  as  follows :     Three  rows  of  nine  vines 
each  were  treated  to  one-half   ounce  of  the 
mixture  to  the  vine,  which  was  mixed  with 
earth  dug  out  and  placed  in  basin  at  foot  of 
vine.       The  remaining   vines  were  treated 
similarly  but  in  doses  of  from   one   to   four 
ounces  to  the  vine,  and  by  applying  in  f  ur- 
rowu  in  center  of   row,    close   to   the  vine, 
etc.    In  addition  to  these  tests  on  the  Kufus 
place  a  number  of   healthy  rooted  cuttings 
were  planted  and  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  others.       In  June  or  July,  when 
these  vines  have  attained  a  strong   growth 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to   infect  them  by 
inoculation.      Dr.  Bauer  directs  the  use  of 
his  remedy  placed  about  the  vine  as  above, 
but  recommends  but  one-half  ounce   to  the 
vine.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  experiment 
in  various  ways  and  with  larger  quantities, 
as  in  the  event  of  its  failing  in  the  weaker 
doses    it    may  yet    prove    of    service   and 
economical  for  those  whose  vineyards   are 
infected  only  in  spots.      Some  of  the  above 
methods,  even  should   they  effectually  rid  a 
vineyard  of  phylloxera,  would  be  practically 
valueless  on  account  of  the  excessive   cost. 
The    applicatson    of    one-half     ounce,    as 


recommended  by  Mr.  Bauer,  would  cost 
about  $40  per  acre— $20  for  material  and 
$20  for  labor.  As  its  effects  are  claimed  to 
be  perpetual  this  expense,  if  saving  the 
vineyard,  can  easily  be  borne  once.  If  re- 
quiring one  or  more  ounces  to  each  vine 
the  practical  value  would  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  judgment 
of  the  planter.'' 


T'lTlCDLiTIIRE. 


A  French  Critic  on  tlie  Wine  Industry 
of  California. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  Viniwle,  in  its  issue 
of  February  27th,  passes  American  viticul- 
ture in  a  short  review.  The  annual  report 
of  the  California  chief  viticultural  officer 
receives  merited  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  this,  the  greatest  authority  of  the 
wine-industry  of  France.  Mr.  Wetmore's 
remarks,  or  rather  resume  of  experiences 
in  phylloxera  matters  in  our  State,  coincide 
in  all  regards  with  what  French  investi- 
gators have  found  to  be  correct.  Consider- 
ing somewhat  too  far  reaching  the  expres- 
sion on  this  side,  that  we  should  with  a 
certain  reserve,  and  some  "ifs,"  produce 
wines  equal  to  the  Burgundy  wines  of 
France,  the  censor  adds  that  our  desire  to 
imitate  or  copy  the  Burgundies  of  France 
might  lead  to  sophistications  here  in  order 
to  modify  the  taste  of  our  wines.  The 
salient  point  of  the  article  is  the  following, 
which  we  translate  verbally: 

"One  sees  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Wet- 
more that  the  viticulturists  of  America  are 
well  posted  about  what  is  practiced  in 
France,  knowing  what  varieties  are  grown 
tor  certain  kinds  of  wines,  in  what  propor- 
tions blended  and  what  cares  are  bestowed 
on  the  musts.  It  results  from  the  report 
that  the  Americans  work  with  ardor  and 
their  object  is  to  arrive  at  producing  French 
wines  on  American  soil.  This  example 
should  cause  the  French  to  reflect  and  be- 
ware of  those  enthusiasts  who  wish  to  im- 
plant in  France  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can wines.  Let  us  ask  of  California  re- 
sistant stock  to  reinvigorate  and  give  vi- 
tality to  our  vineyards.  This  is  very  logi- 
cal. Let  us  be  sure  not  to  go  the  wrong 
way  in  renouncing  our  ancient  types  of 
wines  which  have  made  the  fortune  and 
the  reputation  of  France." 


Halaera    Raisins. 


The  following  is  the  monthly  statement 
of  J.  A.  Hawkesworth: 

New  York,  February  28th,  1885. 

M.M,iOA   RAISIN'   STATEMENT,   CROf    1884. 

Boxes . 

Stock  on  hand,  January  SI loO  000 

Received  during  Ketruary 20*000 


120,000 
Stoolc  on  hand  February  28 100,000 

Consumption  during  February 20,000 

MALAGA   RAISIN'S  ON  THE   WAV,   CROP   1884. 

By  steamer ]  7,000 

VALENCIA  KAISIS  STATEMENT,   CROP  1884. 

Stoclt  on  hand  January  31 152,000 

Hcceived  during  February 18*700 

170,700 
Stock  on  hand  February  28 140,000 

Consumption  during  February 30,700 

The  receipts  in  barrels  at  New  York  for 
December,  1884,  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
were:  High  wines,  7,492;  Alcohol,  10,500; 
Whiskey,  21,228.— Mine  and  Fruit  Grower. 


Mr.  George  Husmanu  of  Napa,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion, tells  us  that  ho  was  surprised  at  the 
small  exhibit  of  California  wines,  and  that 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  not  so  well  known 
as  California  as  wine  producing  States,  had 
a  much  larger  and  better  showing  of  their 
viticultural  products.  This  defect  should 
at  once  be  remedied  by  our  wine  makers. 


April  10,  1885 


SAN    rRANOISOO    MEllCHANT. 
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\  ITICUI.TIIRAL,      MEETINU      AT 
WOOI>I.A9II>. 


The  Viue-growers  of  Yolo  County,  in- 
cludiug  those  iuterested  in  the  wine  and 
raisin  industries,  recently  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Ex- 
I  cutive  Viticultural  Officer,  to  visit  Wood- 
land and  address  a  meeting  there  on  April 
2nd.  At  the  meeting  the  town  and  county 
was  woU  represented,  there  biing  present 
about  seventy  gentlemen,  among  whom 
were  N.  Wyekoff,  F.  M.  Brown,  Dr.  Dick, 
Dr.  Geo.  Jackson,  Dr.  Thomas  Koss,  Dr. 
L.  B.  Holmes,  J.  J.  Bowman,  L.  B.  Cooper, 
Bussel  Day,  L.  D.  Stephens,  J.  Q.  A.  Clarke, 
D.  A.  Jackson,  H.  S.  Deansr,  J.  Clauton, 
T .  Ryder,  Mr.  Culver  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  N.  Wyckoflf  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  and  introduced  Mr.  Wetmore, 
who  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  various 
uses  of,  and  the  necessity  for  local  organ- 
izations of  vitieiiUurists  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  conference  and  discussions  as  to 
the  most  approved  ways  of  planting,  prun- 
ing and  grafting  the  vines,  and  also  making 
wines  and  raisins,  us  it  takes  a  man  but  a 
few  minutes  to  tell  the  experience  that  it 
has  cost  him  months  or  years  to  gain.  Mr. 
Wetmore  exhibited  also  specimens  of  graft- 
ing and  advised  everyone  to  plant  at  once, 
while  there  was  still  time,  a  dozen  or  two 
of  enc/i  of  the  resistant  vines,  Arizonica  and 
Californica,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
for  future  use,  when  they  may  be  needed, 
the  one  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  that  dis- 
trict. He  proved  the  fallacy  of  vine-grow- 
ers expecting  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  the 
industry  in  a  few  years,  and  because  they 
do  not  do  so  pronouncing  it  a  failure,  sup- 
port being  all  they  ought  to  expect  at  first. 
This  year  100,000  acres  were  brought  into 
bearing  and  by  1888,  five  hundred  million 
acres  more  will  be  bearing,  which  means 
forty  million  gallons  of  wine  as  nearly  as 
can  be  seen.  Do  the  viue-growers  and 
wine-makers  still  expect  this  enormous  vint- 
age to  be  carried  aud  cared  for  by  a  few 
merchants  before  the  wine  is  really  market- 
able? The  cause  of  the  present  depression 
in  prices  is  that  the  makers  have  urged  the 
merchants  to  buy  wine  they  could  not  carry 
on  their  hands  because  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  hold  it  until  it  is  marketable.  Wine 
under  one  year  old  cannot  be  considered  as 
marketable,  and  should  be  held  by  the 
wine-maker  until  it  is  so  when  he  may  dis- 
pose of  it  by  sending  it  direct  into  the  New 
York  market.  To  do  this  each  vineyard 
must  have  its  own  cellar,  which  must  not 
be  a  mere  fermenting  house,  or  warehouses 
must  be  built  where  the  wine  can  be  stored 
in  large  quantities  and  controlled  by  the 
owners. 

The  idea  that  demand  creates  supply  is 
another  fallacy,  on  the  contrary  supply 
creates  demand.  As  wine  now  is  and  will 
be  for  the  next  season  or  two  at  a  low 
figure,  this  is  the  time  for  capitalists  to  in- 
vest and  hold  it,  for  the  demand  for  aged 
and  good  wines  will  as  certainly  follow  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand.  As 
soon  as  the  world  knows  that  good  wines 
are  stored  in  large  quantities  in  California 
cellars  it  will  be  demanded.  The  present 
depression  will  induce  far-seeing  men  to 
enter  into  the  business.  Take  ten  million 
gallons  of  good  wine  to  London  to-morrow 
and  see  if  you  will  not  sell  it.  The  State 
of  New  York  alone  could  consume  our  crop 
of  the  next  three  years  in  one  year,  pro- 
vided the  facilities  for  handling  it  were 
ready.'  But  where  is  the  cellar  in  Now 
Y'ork  to  receive  it,  where  is  the  cooperage  ? 
The  present  depression  will  cause  a  health- 


ful reaction  and  it  is  time  more  caution 
were  practised  as  regards  the  wine  industry. 
As  yet  wine-growers  are  not  indebted  to 
the  banks  who  have  made  few  loans  to 
them.  Generally  they  have  struggled  on 
alone  aud  withoiit  capital. 

Mr.  Wetmore  felt  assured  that  Yolo  coun- 
ty was  a  decidedly  favorable  district  for 
Port  and  Sherry  and  advised  the  grape- 
growers  to  plant  Trousseau,  Bordeaux, 
Mataro  and  Carignan  as  it  would  also  pro- 
duce a  superior  Claret.  Of  the  raisin  in- 
dustry Mr.  Wetmore  acknowledged  that 
there  were  those  in  the  neighborhood  who 
knew  more  about  it  than  he  did,  as  the 
success  of  Mr.  Blowers  would  prove.  The 
climate  was  well  adapted  to  it  and  it  would 
prove  a  success  if  the  increased  tariff,  which 
they  were  justified  in  demanding,  could  be 
obtained. 

On  motion  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
local  organization,  the  committee  consisting 
of  Dr.  Ross,  Messrs.  Clarke,  Cooper  and 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wyekoff. 


Foreig:!!   Dntics  on  WineN  and  Hpirilfi. 

Thk  Merch.int  is  indebted  to  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  for  the  following  infor- 
mation received  from  Mr.  W.  J .  Kingsbury, 
the  London  Agent  for  the  Company : 

[Copy.] 

DUTIES  ON  WINE  AND  SPIBITS   IMPOKTED  INTO 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Red  and  white  wines  in  casks  or  bottles 
and  the  lees  of  such  wines  containing  loss 
than  26  degrees  of  proof  of  spirits  (proof 
taken  by  Sykes'  hydrometer),  one  shilling 
per  gallon.  Red  aud  white  wines  contain- 
ing less  than  42  degrees  of  proof  spirit, 
two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  gallon.  For 
every  degree  of  strength  beyond  that,  three 
pence  in  addition  per  gallon.  Brandies  in 
bottles  not  to  be  opened,  14  shillings  per 
gallon.  Other  spirits  or  brandies  in  casks 
or  bottles,  computed  hydrometer  proof,  10 
shillings  and  4  pence  per  gallon.  Aud  on 
bottles  to  be  left  iu  bond,  3  pence  in  addi- 
tion per  dozen. 

DUTIES  ON  WINE  AND  SPIRITS   IMPORTED  INTO 
GERMANY. 

Wine,  cider  or  any  fruit  wine:  1. — In 
cask  of  not  less  than  50  kilogrammes,  gross 
weight,  24  marks  for  100  kilogrammes. 
2. — In  bottles  packed  iu  cases  of  24  bottles 
and  in  baskets  of  16  bottles,  48  marks  for 
100  kilogrammes.  3. — Brandies  and  other 
spirits  iu  casks  or  bottles,  48  marks  per 
100  kilogrammes.  Bottles  must  be  packed  24 
in  cases  and  16  in  baskets.  In  the  100 
kilogramme  weight  all  is  weighed — casks, 
bottles,  with  the  cases  or  baskets.  One 
hundred  kilogrammes  is  equal  to  212  Eng- 
lish pounds.  One  mark  is  equal  to  24 
American  cents. 

Don  E.  von  Borstel  of  Los  Dolores, 
Mexico,  sent  Mr.  F.  Pohndorff  a  small 
quantity  of  seeds,  or  rather  the  dried  grapes 
of  the  wild  vine  of  Comondor.  The  grapes 
are  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  berries  of 
the  Korinthian  vines,  known  in  trade  as 
currants,  from  the  gulf  of  Korinth  and  the 
islands  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Comondor  sylvan  grape  is 
that  it  matures  iu  June,  while  vinifera 
grapes  there  ripen  two  months  later.  Mr. 
Pohndorff  has  sent  pinches  of  the  Comon- 
dor grapes,  for  trial  to  raise  seedlings,  to 
quite  a  number  of  friends  both  in  California 
and  in  Europe. 


Monsieur  P.  Domergue,  a  grape-grower 
near  Montpi-llier,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Paris  Monttmr  Vinicole  that  in  August, 
1883,  he  found  his  vines  full  of  mildew. 
He  ordered  spreading  over  the  vinos  the 
following,  mixture  (dry):  One-third  sub- 
limated sulphur,  %  hydraulic  lime,  >3  iron 
sulphate,  aud  at  the  same  time  he  sprayed 
the  leaves  aud  branches  of  the  vines  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  100  grammes  diluted  in 
20  litres  of  water.  The  result  was  good. 
In  a  few  days  the  vines  regained  their 
green  freshness.  Ten  litres  of  the  copper 
sulphate  solution  were  sufficient  for  6  to  8 
vines.  Last  season  Mr.  Domergue  found 
among  his  American  vines,  which  he  has 
planted  around  his  French  varietiep,  the 
Jatquez  strongly  mildewed.  With  his  treat- 
ment as  described  above,  he  easily  cured 
them.  He  gathered  1800  hectolitres  (47,600 
gallons)  of  good  wine  from  20  hectares. 

The  import  duty  on  raisins  into  Russia 
has  been  removed.  This  favors  the  grape- 
growers  of  Greece,  which  for  years  had  the 
Black  Sea  ports  closed  against  their  cur- 
rants, the  duty  having  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  selling  whatever  was  damaged  of 
their  crop,  while  formerly  this  fruit  was 
utilized  in  Russia  for  wiue-making  and  dis- 
tilling. The  influence  of  this  measure  of 
the  Russian  Government  will  be  felt  advan- 
tageously in  raisin-producing  circles. 
. ♦-• 

Professor  Rising  in  his  investigations 
found  Mannite  in  milk- sour  wines.  Man- 
nite  can  be  produced  artificially  from  sugar, 
and  in  lactic  fermentation  of  sugar  always 
a  certain  amount  of  mannite  is  formed- 
This  substance  is  contained  in  many  plants 
in  largest  proportion  in  Manna,  the  harden- 
ed exudation  from  cuts  made  in  the  bark  of 
the  Fraxinus  Ornus.  The  cherry,  apple, 
larch  and  acacia  trees  contain  considerable 
manna.  The  mannite  is  extracted  from 
manna  by  dissolving  it  in  half  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  pressing  after  cooling  and 
repeated  dilution  in  cold  water  or  hot  alco- 
hol and  pressure.  In  ether  it  does  not 
dissolve.     Mannite  is  slightly  aperient. 

KEAI.    ESTATE. 

In  addition  to  the  properties  ofl'ered  for 
sale  iu  another  part  of  this  paper,  we  draw 
especial  attention  to  the  following,full  par- 
ticulars of  which  appear  in  another  column: 
Twenty  acres  of  land  on  East  street. 
Woodland,  Yolo  county,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  location  for  a  suburban  residence. 
On  account  of  the  bearing  vines,  friiit  trees 
and  Italian  olives  planted  on  the  property 
this  will  prove  a  self-supporting  country 
residence.  It  is  onl)  ten  minutes  walk  from 
the  center  of  the  prosperous  and  well  kept 
city  of  Woodland  and  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  capitalists. 

Messrs.  T.  H.  Cordell  &  Co  of  San  Jose 
and  this  city,  whose  advertisement  appears 
elsewhere,  ofi"er  for  sale  several  lots, 
from  10  to  80  acres  each,  of  improved  vine- 
yard land  sin  Santa  Clara  valley.  They 
have  also  orchards  planted  with  the  choicest 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  orchard  lands 
for  sale. 

Buyers  of  real  estate  will  find,  in  our 
next  issue,  a  list  of  properties  for  sale  by 
W.  M.  Coward  of  Woodland,  Yolo  county, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  prices  ranging 
from  f  5  an  acre  upwards. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Woodland,  Yolo 
county,  are  some  young  plum  trees  of  one 
year's  growth,  which  have  attained  a  height 
of  10  feet,  strong  aud  healthy,  without  irri- 
gation. 


<tncstlon   of  Adnlteratlon. 


The  following  additional  remarks  are 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Third  Annual 
State  Viticultural  Convention. 

The  President. — Since  our  session  this 
afternoon,  in  conversation  with  a  number 
of  wine  growers,  the  opinion  was  held  that 
the  Section  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
United  States  read  this  afternoon.  No.  3328, 
was  itself  defective  and  that  some  new  law 
ought  to  be  made,  and  thatwhilewe  are  agitat- 
ing the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  at 


present  existing  we  will  in  the  meantime 
make  some  new  law  that  these  provisions 
mav  reach  all  the  difficulties  that  we  ap- 
prehend and  those  that  we  know  actually 
exist.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  such  a 
law  and  it  will  not  only  require  a  good  daril 
of  time  but  an  interchange  of  Ojjinion.  It 
would  be  very  useful  and  essential,  as  very 
likely  this  law  would  be  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mittL-d  through  the  Commission,  to  get  as 
wide  an  expression  of  opinion  as  possible 
to  meet  all  classes  of  adulteration  and 
imitation  of  wines. 

Mr.  M.  DemcKe. — In  reading  the  bulletin 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  they  are  at  work  I  see  upon  such  a 
law.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  work  to- 
gether ? 

The  President. — It  can  hardly  be  where 
the  necessities  are  so  entirely  different. 
The  only  way  would  be  a  general  law 
against  adulteration  and  then  specify  par- 
ticular cases. 

Dr.  Lockwood. — What  is  the  objection  to 
a  general  law  against  adulterationjinstead 
of  a  special  law  ? 

The  President. — There  is  none,  but  there 
would  have  to  be  specifications  in  it  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  adulterations. 
There  is  adulteration,  as  to  bread  stuffs, 
milk,  butter,  pepper,  cinnamon,  anything 
you  please  that  is  edible. 

Dr.  Lockwood. — I  know  that  iu  some 
countries,  England  especially,  it  applies  to 
any  adulteration  whatever. 

The  President. — There  are  falsifications 
and  what  is  called  sophistications,  which  is 
a  mixture  more  than  anything  else.  That 
is  sophistication  would  be  lowering  the 
price  of  any  given  article  by  a  material  of  a 
lower  price  and  then  representing  it  of  a 
higher  or  pure  grade. 

Dr.  Lockwood. — Now  for  instance,  they 
are  not  allowed  in  England  to  sell  spirits 
under  a  certain  grade,  pure  spirits  for  in- 
stance, or  coffee.  It  cannot  be  sold  unless 
it  is  coffee .  If  it  has  chiccory  mixed  with 
it  it  must  be  marked  on  the  package.  I 
have  heard  it  suggested  that  a  general 
adulteration  act  could  not  be  applied,  that 
there  were  objections  to  it  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  objections  to  a  general 
act  would  be. 

Mr.  Lyon. — I  am  not  a  wine  grower.  I 
failure.  The  same  may  be  said  perhaps  in 
regard  to  countries  and  climates.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia and  all  its  surroundings  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  especially  intended  as  a  wine 
and  fruit  country.  That  is  iu  my  judgment 
the  great  growing  interest  here  that  will 
overshadow  all  others.  I  have  never  at- 
tended any  meeting  of  this  kind  in  the 
State  before  and  it  is  merely  an  accident 
that  I  strayed  in  here  to-night.  I  see  the 
men  who  are  here  are  many  of  them  like 
myself  growing  venerable.  I  see  they  are 
thinking  men,  met  here  to  discuss  serious 
questions.  What  interest  is  more  serious 
than  one  of  the  great  and  growing  indus- 
tries of  this  State?  There  can  be  none 
other  more  important  than  the  purpose  of 
defeating  a  treaty  of  the  kind  that  you 
suggest  has  been  proposed,  or  the  encour- 
aging and  promoting  all  the  viticultural  in- 
terests of  this  State,  which  in  my  judgment 
is  the  great  overshadowing  one.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  such  men  as  I  see  here  to- 
night to  push  with  their  energy  the  public 
sentiment  and  enforce  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Blake. — I  have  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  adulteration  of  wines,  but  some 
to  the  chemical  character  of  the  grape  I 
have  thought  best  for  making  wine.  For- 
tunately I  have  not  met  with  any  adulter- 
ated grapes  in  nature  and  I  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  adulteration  of  wine.  Years 
ago,  I  think  at  the  wine-growers  State  con- 
vention at  the  State  Fair  in  1858  at  Sacra- 
mento, I  was  one  of  the  Committee  on 
wines,  and  I  thought  that  our  wines  were 
not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  I  set 
to  work  to  find  out  what  was  the  cause  of 
it,  aud  analyzed  the  grape  juice  from  which 
most  of  the  wine  was  made,  which  was 
chiefly  the  old  Mission  grape  at  that  time. 
I  arrived  at  the  conclusiou  that  we  could 
not  make  first-class  wine  out  of  that  grape, 
and  so  I  advised  some  of  the  growers  at 
that  time.  Very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  it  and  they  went  on  planting  Mission 
grapes.  I  tried  to  make  some  wine  myself, 
a  small  quantity,  and  spoiled  it,  so  I  am 
really  a  poor  authority  on  the  subject. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR    REFINERY. 

OIFIFIOE!    327    IVi:  .i3>.  XI.  ZS.  £3  TP    S  T  H.  EJ  E!  T  . 

West  View  of  the  New  Refinery  Building. 


-MANUFACTUKES  THE  FOLLOWING  GKADES  OF- 


SUGAR    AND    STRUF: 

I  A)  Pent  CUBE  SUGAB  in  barrels  and  bags  .^ry  "M  T  a 

(A)  CBUSHED  SUGAB  i4%  ^ Vf  Vr>  wT^ 

Extra  POWDEBED  SUGAB  In  barrels  ^^    ^^-^45    ^^  "▼ 

Fine  CBUSHED  SUGAB  in  barrel?  rj  '^Y'^'D't^  >*    ^        .^*^'^^ 

Dry  GBAlS  ULATED  SUGAB  in  barrels  ^  -v     -   - 

Extra  GBANULATED  SUGAB  in  barrels 


V> 


GOLDEN  q  in  barrels 
EXTRA  C  in  barrels 
HALF  BABBEL,  %  cent  more 
BOXES,  Yt  cent  more 

SYBUP  in  barrels. 
Do.       in  half  barrels. 


For  aU  kinds 


V?^i5^^ 


Do.     in  5  gallon  kegs 
^f%~l  iC^X^  ^°-       '°  t^"*"  ^  gallon  each 

The  Products  Of  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  are  euaranteedS  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  Cherricals  and 


Adulteratons. 


April  10,  1885 


SA^   EEANOISCO   MERCHANT. 
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THE    WINE    QUESTIOSr. 


Lob  Angeles  county  is  the  queen  of  tlie 
Itineyard,  therefore  it  is  especially  the  in- 
rest  of  her  people  to  know  whether  or 
ot  it  is  desirable  to  produce  the  wine 
"grape.  Millions  of  vines  are  planted  and 
bearing;  shall  we  root  them  up  and  plant 
for  raisins  only?  I  think  it  due  to  the 
patrons  of  this  journal  that  they  should 
kuow  just  how  much — or  rather  how  little 
— the  prohibition  question  can  affect  their 
interests.  Is  it  probable  that  abstinence, 
influence  and  education  will  increase  in 
sufficient  ratio  to  secure  entire  prohibition, 
or  even  secure  partial  repressive  legislation 
to  such  an  extent  that  investment  in  vine- 
yards for  wine  will  be  permanently  imre- 
munerative?  I  say  most  emphatically  No  ! 
The  abstinence — falsely  termed  temper- 
ance— movement  bears  the  same  relation  to 
drunken  excess  that  nihilism  does  to  mono- 
poly, and  will  never  become  universal; 
though  like  puritanism  its  very  blue  laws 
will  be  enacted  wherever  the  worshippers  of 
that  particular  party  of  purists  are  in  power 
or  hold  the  balance.  Extremes  meet,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  compromise  will  be  — if 
beneficial  to  mankind — more  pure  wine  and 
less  adulterated  rubbish.  The  wine-grow- 
ers as  well  as  the  Mekchant  are  interested 
in  temperance;  none  know  better  that  in- 
temperance is  disastrous  to  their  welfare, 
and  they  are  quite  as  desirous  of  seeing  a 
sober  people  as  any  fanatic  can  possibly  be. 
Mankind  from  the  antediluvian  period  have 
had  grapes  and  wine  and  as  long  as  the 
world  remains  will  have,  by  God's  decree . 
If  wine  could  be  banished  from  our  midst, 
evils  a  hundred-fold  worse  would  crop  up 
from  the  use  of  deleterious  narcotics.  If 
prevention  is  better  than  cure  and  a  hobby 
must  be  ridden,  the  wiser  policy  would 
seem  to  be  heading  off  the  opium  trade  and 
kindred  evils,  before  they  assume  propor- 
ious  compared  to  which  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion would  be  as  a  pigmy  to  a  giant.  It  is 
imprisoning  ajcat  and  releasing  a  tiger,  but 
consistency  is  a  jewel  not  often  found  in 
the  shout  of  a  progressive  prohibitionist 
politician,  for  in  that  peculiarly  profitable 
position  the  average  professor  practically 
poses. 

I  desire  to  carry  this  argument  in  extenso 
into  the  prohibition  camp,  and  have  long 
since  replied  to  their  challenge  in  the  Cen- 
sor, but  it  has  been  quietly  ignored  and  the 
boastful  party  of  purity  continues  to  publish 
the  challenge  weakly  unabashed,  the  daily 
having  burnt  out.  If  the  readers  are  in- 
terested in  a  continuation  of  this  matter  I 
shall  have  pleasure  in  climbing  up  the 
choice  vines  and  proving  that  the  "  grapes 
are  not  sour,"  no  matter  what  the  foxes  say 
I  have  a  variety  of  vines  to  select  from, 
and  will,  if  desirable,  continue  this  argu- 
ment in  the  next  issue,  but  do  not  desire 
the  loss  to  you  of  any  subscribers,  for  I 
know  the  excessive  jealousy  of  the  pro- 
hibition deity.  L.  B.  Geeenslade. 
Los  Arujeles,  Match  21,  1885. 


REAI.    ESTATE. 


In  another  column  of  the  Meechant  will 
be  found  the  advertisements  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  W.  P.  Haber  of  Fresno, 
Guy  E.  Grosse  of  Santa  Bosa,  Frost  &  Gil- 
man  of  the  same  place,  Moulton  &  Co.,  of 
Healdsbnrg,  and  W.  H.  Barham  of  Clover- 
dale,  all  of  whom  have  choice  vineyard 
lauds  for  sale. 

They  have  placed  on  file  a  list  of  such 
lands  at  this  office,  in  order  that  all  per- 
sons desirous  of  purchasing  vineyards  may 
be  enabled  to  inform  themselves  of  lands 


to  be  disposed   of  before   taking   a  trip  up 
the  country. 

By  such  means  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
Merchant  office  of  assistance  to  those  in- 
tending to  embark  in  viticulture,  and  all 
pamphlets  and  information  will  be  freely 
tendered  to  those  who  call  thi-re .  It  is  de- 
sired that  the  public  should  look  to  the 
Merchant  for  all  information  concerning 
grapes  and  wine. 

A  compact  property  at  Kingsburg,  Fresno 
county,  is  ofi'ered  for  sale.  It  consists  of 
60  acres  in  young  raisin  vines,  25  acres  in 
trees  and  40  acres  alfalfa.  On  the  ranch 
are  two  houses  besides  every  necessity  for 
carrying  on  a  well-established  farm,  and 
the  water  right  is  ample.  The  lot  will  be 
subdivided  to  suit  purchasers.  The  address 
is  given  in  another  column. 

To  our  list  of  properties  for  sale  we  draw 
special  attention  this  week,  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  \Vm.  Mulligan,  who  has  a 
young  vineyard  for  disposal.  It  consists 
of  171/^  acres  in  Alexander  valley,  Sonoma 
county,  of  which  155  acres  are  in  vines  of 
the  following  choice  varieties,  in  their  third 
year :  Riesling,  Chasselas,  Black  Bur- 
gundy, Charbono  and  Zinfandel.  The  land 
is  conveniently  situated  and  suitable  for 
subdivision  being  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  public  roads. 

From  Mr.  W.  P.  Haber,  Manager  of  the 
Fresno  Land  Office,  we  have  received  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  of  Fresno  county, which 
contain  a  sample  list  of  properties  for  sale 
at  that  office.  They  vary  in  extent  from 
two  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acies,  and  in 
price  from  $15  an  acre  upwards,  and  com- 
prise city  and  suburban  lots.  Mr.  Haber 
is  the  Fresno  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
land  Bureau  of  San  Francisco. 

We  now  have  particulars  of  25  additional 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county,  that  are 
offered  for  sale,  from  17  to  1,300  acres 
each,  at  prices  rangiug  from  $175  up  to 
$26,000,  according  to  size,  location  and  im- 
provements. The  properties  are  situated 
close  to  the  railway  line,  planted  in  orchard, 
vineyard,  have  been  used  for  general  farm- 
ing or  are  ready  for  the  plow.  Most  of 
them  have  commodious  dwellings  and  out- 
houses and  would  be  valuable  investments 
for  intending  settlers. 

A  fine  piece  of  property  containing  ii% 
acres,  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Sonoma,  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  terms  on  application  to  George 
Martin  at  this  office.  Forty  acres  are  down 
in  vines,  pripcipally  Zinfandel,  which  will 
all  be  in  bearing  next  season.  Last  year 
$35  per  ton  was  received  for  the  grapes. 
There  is  a  house,  bam  and  out  buildings 
on  the  property  which  is  splendidly  situ- 
ated for  a  country  residence  for  a  San 
Francisco  business  man,  or  it  would  afford 
a  good  living  for  an  experienced  viticul- 
turist.     Free  from  phylloxera. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  300  acres  of  very 
rich  land  for  sale  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sonoma  town.  It  is  believed  that  this 
laud,  upon  which  a  small  vineyard  has 
been  already  planted,  will  produce  fully  as 
much  as  eight  tons  per  acre  under  proper 
cultivation;  it  is  so  located  as  to  be  handy 
to  the  several  wineries  at  Sonoria.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  entire  valley  richer 
soil  exists  than  that  offered  for  sale,  and, 
with  proper  handling,  should  prove  one  of 
the  best  investments  in  Sonoma  County. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  for  a  residence, 
and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation to  this  office. 


FOR    SALE ! 


One   of    the 


Finest    Young 
the  State. 


Vineyards   in 


A  LARGE,  SQUARE  TRACT,  BEAUTIFULLY 
situated,  containing  171 J^  acres  of  No.  1  vine- 
yard lanJ,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  public  road  and 
favorably  situated  for  sub-divisions.  This  land  is  in 
the  beautiful  Alexander  valley,  so  favorably  known 
for  ite  scenery  and  climate,  in  Sonoma  county,  17 
miles  above  Calistoga,  being  8  miles  from  Hcaldsburs, 
and  four  miles  from  Litton  Springs  station. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres   are  in   vines  of 
choicest  varieties,  this  being  the  third  year,  and  are 
divided  as  follows  : 
Riesltii$r,  45  acres;  Chasselas,  24  aere^ 

Blaok  Burgundy,  40  acres;  I'iiarboiio, 

21  acres;  Ziiifanclel,  25  acres. 

Other  improvements,  only  nominal,  consisting  of 
very  large  barn  for  horses,  wagons,  implements,  feed 
and  hay.  A  small  cottage  for  foreman  and  family,  and 
house  for  hired  men.  This  vineyard,  so  far,  has  proved 
to  be  entirely  exempt  from  spring  frosts  and  needs  to 
be  seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated.  Price, 
^0,000.    One-half  cash,  balance  on  ea.sy  terms. 

Gallon  WM.  MULLIGAN, 

AlexancIer'Valley,  Sonoma  Co., 

)  "^^^  Iress  aanie  at  Healdsburg,' Sonoma  Co. 


THE  OLIVE  TREE  &  ITS  PRODUCTS 


SUITABILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  &  CLIMATE 

OF   CALIFORNIA   FOR   ITS 

Extensive  and  Profitable  Cultivation 

BY  — 

JOHN  J-  BLEASDALE,  D.  D.,  F.  C.  S- 
For  Sale  at 

THE   "MERCHANT"'   OFFICE. 
PRICE  50  CENTS. 


As  a  whole  or  in  subdivisions 

YOUNG    VINEYARD    AND    ORCHARD, 

IN  TOWN  OF  KINGSBURG. 


Sixty  acres  raisin  viii««i  Twenty -five 
acres  trees,  Forty  "^^^  alfalfa,  Two 
houses,  Two  w'e'^^^\„,|,ni|i,  Tank. 
Barn,  JSt«ck,  "^^Tves.  luiplcniciits. 
Ample  water.rltrhts.  Etc. 
For  full  particulars  address 

S.  E.  MOFFETT, 
KIHiGSBIIKO.  Fresno  Co.,  CaL 


FROST    &    OILMAN, 

REAL    ESTATE    BROKERS, 

OFFICE     529%      FOURTH      STKEET, 
Santa  Rona,  Cal. 


Farms  and  Stock  Ranches  for  sale  and  to  excbanf^e 
for  city  property.  VINEYARD  LANDS  A  SPE- 
CIALTY. A  list  of  properties  particularly  adapted 
to  Grape  Culture  forwarded  on  application,  and  on 
file  at  the  office  of  the  S.  F.  Merchant,  323  Front 
street,  San  Francisco. 

RAILROAD    LANDS 


NEVADA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    TEXAS, 

FOK  SALE  ON  KEASONABLE  TEEMS, 

Apply  to,  or  address, 

W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.   CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  S.  P.  R.  R.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

—  OR  — 

H.  B.  ANDREWS, 

AND  COMMISSIONER.  G.  H.  4  8.  A.  RY.    CO.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


FRESNO     LAND    OFFICE. 

Choice  Farming-,  Fruit  and 

Improved  or  Uniinpr^^^ 

WItli  or; Without  jwater  fu.  irrigation, 

FOR    SALE, 

IN   SMALL  OR   LARGE   TRACTS, 

Terms    Easy. 

For  maps,  circulars,  etc. ,  call  on  or  address 

W.  P.  HA  Manager, 

Or  Fresno,  C'al. 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  BUREAU, 
22  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


Cloverdale  Real  Estate 


MOST  DESIBABLE 


LAND    AND    RESIDENCES 

lE'oxr    stable. 
CRAPE  &  ORCHARD  LAND 

A    SPECIALTY. 


W.  H.  BARHAM, 

Cloverdale,  Sonoma  Co. 


CO., 


MOULTON    & 

KEAL  ESTATE, 

MONEY  AND  INSURANCE  BROKERS, 

HEALDSBURG»  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


A  larffe  quantity  of  the  FINEST  GRAPE  LANDS 
in  the  County  are  now  in  the  liands  of  this  Company 
for  sale . 

A  list  of  Russian  River  bottom  lands  and  red 
gravely  hill  lands  Sl'ECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  VITI- 
CrLTL'RE,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Buyers  should  visit  Healdsburv  before  sfttling  else- 
where. 

Office  iu  the  Sotoyoine  fffotd. 

Healclsburjp. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
8.  F.  Merchant,  323  Front  street,  Sao  Francisco. 


A.1ft7ftR.TTTT.i 
>L^fc      I.S.  1888  G. 

The  IndastrioQs  never  Sink. 

GUY  E.  CROSSE,  Broker  in  Rfal  Estate 

Eanches,  Residence,  Business  and  Manufactur- 
ing Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

Anu  Publisher  of  '*  Sonoma  County  LandRegisWr  aniJ 
Sftnta  Rosa  Builnesa  Direetory." 

Office,  No.  312  B  St.,    Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


THE    SOTOYOME     HOTEL, 

IIEAL.I>SB1;R€S,  »k>nonia  <:o. 

Is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  vastly   increasing: 
vineyard  district  of  the  Russian  River  vaJley. 
First  class  accomniotlation. 

J.  S.  Y«ll»r«,  Proprietor. 


H.  W.  BYINCTON, 

FOirimi    STREET, 
»iANTA  K08A,  Sonoma  «;o.,  f'al. 

Carria<,'e8  and  teams  at  reasonable  terms  to  all  per- 
sons visiting  the  vineyards  of  the  valley. 


THE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL, 

SiANTA    ROSA,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

This  house  is  particularly  recommended  as  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  grape  district,  and  from  which 
the  principal  vineyards  can  be  reachea . 

«.  A.  TIPPKB,  I'roitrietor. 


CALIFORNIA   VINEYARDS; 
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Rcw  ciiari.es, 

Krug  Station,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Pal. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


JC.  WEINBERGER,  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  near 
.    St.  Helena. 

HW.CR.\BB,  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery,  Oakville, 
•     Napa  County, 

PIONEER  WINE  CELLAR.  MANUFACTURER 
and  Dealer  in  all  binds  of  California  wines  and 
brandies.  P.  Eschelbach,  Proprietor,  Tustin  City, 
Los  Antccles  Co.,  CaL 

Ty^APA  &  SOXOMA   WINE  CO. 

iS.  C  PRIBER,   President 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

DKALKE     m 
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BKC'OUKITlOHr. 

Our  friends  in  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  a  journal  like  the  Meechant 
guarding  and  advancing  their  interests,  and 
give  effect  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  very 
practical  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Oflieial. 

Frksso,  Cal.,  April  5,  1884. 

Proprietor  S.  F.  Merchant.  -  Dear  Sir:  Below 
is  a  copy  of  tiie  minutes  of  tlie  last  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  Society  that  is 
of  interest  to  yourself. 

"Resolved — That  this  Association  recognize  the  Sa.v 
Fkancisco  Merchant  as  one  of  the  best  organs  of  the 
Viticultural  and  Horticultural  interest  in  the  State, 
an  exponent  of  their  views  and  aule  advocate  of 
their  interests,  and,  moreover  as  a  paper  which  has 
talten  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fresno  county.  We  agree  to  give  the  publisher 
our  liberal  support  while  that  journal  pursues  the 
course  for  which  it  has  hitherto  beendistinguislied. 

Moreover,  we  suggest  that  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  agricultural  implements  and  other  merchandise 
who  wish  to  (tall  our  attention  to  their  goods,  aid  us 
and  other  Viticulturists  in  maintaining  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Merchant  on  a  sound  footing,  by  giving  it  a 
large  share  of  tneir  advertising  patronage. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Fresno  Viticultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  tender  its  thanlis  to  the 
San  Francisco  Merchant  for  past  favors. 

C.  F.  RIGGS,  Secretary. 


CALirORKIA    WINE   SIlIPSIENTiS. 


CALIFORNIA     MINES     FOB      l«»NO. 
L,i;i.l'. 


The  returns  of  the  shipments  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  by  sea,  for  March,  were  the 
smuUest  for  any  month  of  the  present  year. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
but  one  of  the  Panama  line  of  steamers 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  within  that 
period.     The  following  is  the  summary: 

MISCELl,ANE0U8  SHIPMENTS. 

To—  Gallons.  Value. 

Honolulu bm  8644 

Marohall  Islands 217  152 

Mexico 115  175 

.Japan 55  84 

Victoria.  B.  C 10  78 

903  $1,133 

By  Panama  line  of  steamers. .    32,228  16,100 

Total 33,101  817,332 

The  Viticultural  Commisssion  has  not  yet 
decided  when  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  duties  provided  for  by  new  leg- 
islation. Tbe  work  that  will  be  conducted 
jointly  with  the  State  University  cannot  be 
arranged  definitely  without  knowledge  of 
the  persons  who  will  be  charged  with  it;  as 
Professor  Hilgard  is  at  present  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  his  connection  with  this  ser- 
vice remains  in  doubt. 


Our  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  Mee- 
chant of  February  27th,  forms  the  topic  of 
an  approving  editorial  in  the  Pacific  Coni- 
inei'cial  Advertiser,  published  at  Honolulu, 
on  March  14th.  Our  Island  contemporary 
takes  up  pretty  much  the  same  ground  as 
we  covered  in  our  article,  and  adds  some 
facts  of  its  own  for  the  information  of  wine 
growers.  Chief  among  these  is  the  schedule 
of  duty  imposed  upon  wine  by  the  Hawaiian 
tariff.  Wines,  over  18  and  under  30  proof, 
$2  per  gallon;  under  18  proof,  40  cents  per 
dozen  quarts;  ditto,  20  cents  per  dozen 
pints.  California  brandy  would  pay  $3 
per  gallon,  as  it  would  come  under  the 
head  of  spirits  of  strength  ranging  from  30 
to  50  proof.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
duty  on  California  wine  would  be  levied 
under  the  second  schedule  of  the  Hawaiian 
tariff,  40  cents  per  dozen  quarts,  and  half 
that  amount  if  shipped  in  pints.  We  ap- 
prehend that  were  our  wiiie  shipped  in 
bulk  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu  esti- 
mating the  duty  on  the  foregoing  basis,  but 
the  proof  strength  of  the  wine  should  be 
certified  to  by  the  Consul  before  shipment 
to  prevent  any  question  arising. 

The  P.  C.  Advertiser,  however,  goes  fur- 
ther and  suggests  that  California  wines 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Islands  duty 
free,  or  at  most  at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty. 
It  puts  this  on  the  ground  of  commercial 
reciprocity  as  well  as  upon  sanitary  and 
social  grounds.  Our  contemporary  very 
truly  remarks  that  were  this  suggestion 
carried  out  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  it 
would  go  far  towards  removing  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  press.  No  doubt  it  would  tend 
very  greatly  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  active  in  their  support  of 
the  treaty. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  light 
wine  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  sanitary 
and  social  considerations  is  also  a  very 
strong  one,  and  judging  by  appearances  it 
will  prevail.  The  Privy  Council  of  the 
Kingdom  has  recently  authorized  the  issu- 
ance of  spirit  licenses  throughout  the 
Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  unlicensed  sale  of  imported  or  home 
made  spirits.  Chinese  stores  and  peddlers 
are  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  they  manage 
to  reach  the  natives,  despite  police  and 
missionary  vigilance.  It  is  thought  that 
the  licensees  will  see  to  it  that  the  liquor 
law  is  enforced.  It  is  now  a  dead  letter 
practically,  everyone  getting  quite  as  much 
liquor  of  the  vilest  quality  as  he  sees  fit  to 
consume.  In  view  of  these  facts,  were 
cheap,  wholesome  California  wine  procur- 
able, there  is  little  doubt  it  would  largely 
supersede  the  consumption  of  spirits,  and 
tend  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  is  for  our  wine-makers  to  take 
care  that  the  Hawaiian  market  is  supplied. 
The  tariff  is  not  any  very  serious  obstacle 
at  present  even,  and  we  anticipate  that  it 
will  wholly  disappear  before  the  assaults  of 
the  Advertiser. 


Professor  Foex  of  Montpellier  reported  a 
few  months  ago  that  the  following  Italian 
Vinifera  varieties  of  Italy  had  developed 
good  growths  when  grafted  on  Eiparia,  viz: 
Canajolo,  Sangioveto,  Montepulciano,  No- 
cera,  Neriedda,  Capuccio  and  Calabrese. 
Less  favorable  vegetation  was  shown  from 
the  grafts  on  Kiparia  of  Verdicchio,  Sil- 
vana,  Citana  and  Abrostine,  and  very  poor 
results  from  Buonamico,  Colorina  and  Mal- 
vasia. 


rrAI,IAN  WINES. 

We  shall  shortly  say  something  more  of 
the  fair  of  national  wines  held  in  Rome 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  At  present  we 
translate  verbatim  what  the  Italian  wine  jour- 
nal says  relative  to  the  wines  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Eurico  Calberla,  a  German  established 
iu  Monterotoudo,  a  small  borough  situated 
qmte  close  to  Rome.  "He  has  with  his  first 
exhibits  deserved  great  honors.  Mr.  Cal- 
berla has  planted  Rhenish  and  Bordeaux 
vines,  of  which  he  has  harvested  the  first 
few  crops.  Ail  his  wines  were  declar^ 
most  excellent  both  by  the  public  and  the 
jury.  His  Riesling  and  Sauvignou  blanc 
are  wines  which  are  very  little  behind  their 
namesakes  of  the  Palatinate  and  Bordeaux. 
His  Cabernet  wines  are  splendid  red  wines 
for  the  bottle.  Well  done  Mr.  Oalbyrla  ! 
Praise  to  his  ability  and  that  of  his  as- 
sistant Siguor  Vaccaroni." 

This  testimony  to  the   success   of   choice 
varieties  under  able  management,  in  a   re- 
gion which  is  rather  dissimilar  to  the  homes 
of  those  excellent  ones  named,    cannot  but 
add  to  the  confirmation   of   our   own   Cali- 
fornian  experiences  and  hopes.     The  recog- 
nition of  the  first  practical  trials  near  Rome 
will  do  much  towards  emulation  iu  the  dis- 
trict.      The   northern  Italian  province   of 
Alessandria  and  notably  its  grape   growing 
center    Asti    has    adopted    the     Bordelais 
varieties,  and  they  have  gained   laurels   al- 
ready.    The  success  of  Caverla  with  Ries- 
ling  will  probably   cause    that    prince    of 
white  varieties    to   become   an   inmate   in 
many  au  Italian   vineyard.       Quality   and 
nothing  but  quality  should   be  the   aim   of 
every    California    vintuer   who   wishes   to 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors  and  cares  safely. 
We  ought  by  this  time  to  know  that  the  im- 
jjortance  given  to   the   choice   of   the   best 
varieties  is  patriotism,  and  will   be   a   safe- 
guard.    The  hard  times  for  Mission  planta- 
tions, where  they  yet  exist,  will  begin  soon, 
and  when  thinking   of  the   policy   of   men 
who,  in  the  neighborhood  of   Los  Angeles, 
even  within  the  last  15  months  Jiave  planted 
an  enormous  area  with  that  inferior  variety, 
we  cannot  avoid  pitying  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion or  foresight  at  a   period  when  warning 
voices  of  reflective    and    well   iutentioned 
men,  our  board  of  State   Commisssouers  in- 
cluded, could  be  heard.     The  amount  of  in- 
ferior wines  that  will  be  disseminated  from 
that  region,  seeking  an  outlet  in  the  shape 
of  so-called  Sherries  and  Ports,  which  have 
no  reason  to  be  continued  in  the  poor  qual- 
ity the  Mission  and   other   grape   imparts, 
may  be  great.       We  hear   of    offers  of  im- 
mature wines    of  that    description     being 
made.  We  should  certainly  not  place  wines 
of   Sherry   and   Port   character  fresh,  and 
therefore   unsafe,   in   the  market.       They 
should  be  of  superior   grape   varieties  and 
they  should  mature  for  a  few  years,    in   or- 
der to   gain   honor  with   them.       Mission 
SheiTy  and  Port  will,    like   the   dry   wines 
and  brandies  from  that  grape,    cause  head- 
ache. 


Doctor  Bizzarri  states,  in  the  Italian 
JFine  Journal,  that  tannin  to  be  added  to 
red  wines  lacking  that  important  ingredient, 
should  be  strictly  that  made  from  grape 
seeds  in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction 
into  the  wine  of  elements  not  homogeneous 
with  it  and  altering  altogether  its  natural 
taste,  in  using  tannin  made  from  the  oak 
or  gall  apple.  The  latter  tannin  he  de- 
clares to  be  injurious  to  the  bowels,  while 
grape  seed  tannin  exerts  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  membranes  of  the  stomach. 


BAKUN    BABO. 


■  In  the  issue  of  March  5th  of  his  wine  [ 
journal.  Dr.  Bersch  of  Vienna  writes  an 
article,  adorned  with  the  portrait  of  Baron 
Babo,  recording  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
great  cunologist's  activity  as  Director  of  the 
Imperiiil  School  of  Pomology  and  Viticul- 
ture at  Klosterneuburg .  Viticulture  in  Aus- 
tria, Dr.  Bersch  says,  owes  much  to  the 
Baron,  whose  success  in  raising  the  viticul- 
tural school  to  a  great  height,  is  known 
wherever  grapes  are  grown,  and  that  school 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
of  viticulture  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  scholars  from  the  Klosterneuburg  In- 
stitute are  disseminated  not  only  over  the 
Austrian  Empire,  but  over  the  world.  As 
the  author  of  most  valuable  works  on  grape- 
growing  and  wine-making  the  Baron  is  well 
known  everywhere.  Thanks  to  his  in- 
fluence Austria  is  in  possession  of  a  number 
of  vine  varieties  of  high  value  in  many  dis- 
tricts where  formerly  only  common  produce 
was  obtained.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  impulse  given  in  word  and  writing  by 
Babo  in  adopting  what  after  mature  trials 
he  found  to  be  improvements,  have  bene- 
fitted thereby.  Many  a  bitter  hour  the 
eminent  man  has  passed  during  the  twenty- 
five  years.  One  of  the  saddest  experiences 
must  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  splen- 
did normal  vineyard  created  by  him  at  the 
College.  The  accusation  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Austrian  vine- 
yards by  phylloxera,  or  that  he  taught  his 
scholars  adulteration  of  wines,  of  course  he 
could  pass  by  as  uttered  by  ignoramuses. 
He  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  worked 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  viticulture,  can 
apply  to  himself  the  proverb:  "Many 
enemies,  much  honor."  And  to  these  sen- 
tences of  his  excellent  colleague.  Dr.  Bersch, 
we  may  well  add  that  California  has  bor- 
rowed many  a  thought  from  Baron  Babo, 
has  made  use,  unknowingly  perhaps,  of 
many  an  experience  of  his,  and  many  a 
German  grape-grower  and  wine-man  will 
utilize  the  advice  copiously  obtainable  in 
the  two  books  of  Babo  on  the  vineyard  and 
the  cellar,  text  books  for  the  present  and 
coming  generation  of  viticulturists,  true 
encyclopedias  for  all  who  can  read  them. 
May  another  twenty-five  years  of  health 
and  strength  be  vouchsafed  the  Baron  for 
the  benefit  of  the  viticulture  of  the  world. 


On  December  31,  of  1882,  the  area  of 
vineyards  in  Algeria  was  stated  to  be  39,768 
hectars.  At  present  the  area  planted  in 
vines  there  reaches  quite  50,000  hectars. 
Algeria  produced,  iu  1882,18,000,000  gallons 
of  wine.  In  the  department  of  Algiers 
alone  the  new  plantations  since  December 
1882  amount  to  6,908  hectars,  while  the 
vineyards  planted  before  that  date  measured 
11,311,  a  total  now  of  18,219  hectars. 
Oidium  troubles  the  vineyards  in  that  de- 
partment and  Constantine,  but  Ovan  is  free 
from  it.  Beronospera  is  damaging  in  all  de- 
partments of  Algeria.  Experience  shows 
in  that  colony  that  Alicante,  Forana  and 
Carignan  vines  suffer  from  peronospera,  but 
Petit  Bouschet,  Aramon,  Espar  and  Mour- 
astel  vines  seem  to  enjoy  immunity  from  it. 


Mr.  Hermann  Goethe,  the  ampelographer 
of  Austria,  states  that  grafts  of  Vinifera  on 
Riparia  have  proved  to  take  very  well  in 
the  case  of  Riesling,  well  in  the  case  of 
Sylvaner  (Frauken  Riesling),  Traminer 
and  Gutedel,  but  only  middling  in  the  case 
of  Burgundy.  Grafts  of  Sylvaner  and 
Riesling  on  York-Madeira  succeeded  very 
well,  and  Burgundy  and  Traminer  well. 
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lleceut  exchauges  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islftuds  speak  more  hopefully  of  the  future; 
and  private  advices  to  hand  per  MaripoBa 
and  City  of  Sydney  confirm  the  generally 
favorable  impression  created  by  the  tone  of 
the  Island  press.  The  Islands  felt  the  de- 
pression of  "dull  times''  which  was 
universal  in  1884,  but  despite  the  lower 
range  of  prices  in  the  leading  staple,  sugar, 
all  other  lines  of  business  were  fairly  pros- 
perous. It  is  probable  that  hereafter  greater 
attention  will  be  paid  to  diversified  produc- 
tions. The  practice  has  been  for  every  one 
to  go  into  ;_he  same  kind  of  enterprise  as 
his  neighbor,  and  therefore,  when  the  de- 
maud  for  the  favorite  product  failed  they  all 
found  themselves  iu  somewhat  of  a  strait. 
But  despite  this,  the  business  and  credit  of 
the  Islands  are  in  a  sound  state. 

Last  year's  imports  fell  off  $986,726  com- 
pared with  1883,  the  exports  showing  a  cor- 
responding decrease  of  $155,435.  This  is 
explained  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
leading  commodities  and  not  as  owing  to 
any  diminution  in  the  volume  of  trade.  Of 
course  this  represents  lessened  profits,  but 
the  pressure  mainly  falls  upon  the  sugar 
planters.  The  set  of  Hawaiian  trade  was 
largely  American,  showing  that  despite  the 
fact  that  the  protective  policy  of  this  eoun 
try  very  seriously  enhances  the  price  of  its 
manufactures,  the  Island  kingdom  is  loyal 
to  its  treaty  engagements,  and  buys  what  it 
possibly  can  from  America.  In  the  matter 
of  machinery  to  which  exception  was  taken 
by  the  Call,  t'lironicle  and  liullethi  some 
time  ago,  it  is  explained  that  the  represen- 
tative of  a  Scotch  engineering  and  machine 
shop  was  out  in  the  Islands  immediately 
before  the  treaty  went  into  operation,  and 
contracted  to  tit  up  mills,  etc.,  with  im- 
proved machinery  upon  very  low  and  easy 
credit  terms.  This  explains  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  machinery  for  the  Islands  has 
been  imported  from  Scotland.  Our  local 
machina  and  engine  shops  want  cash  for 
any  outfit  supplied  by  them  and  top  price. 
Scotch  manufacturers  are  content  to  take 
small  profits  and  wait  a  long  time  for  their 
money.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this 
is  a  state  of  facts  wholly  outside  the  opera- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

By  the  last  census  of  Hawaii,  taken  De- 
cember 27,  1884,  the  population  is  stated  at 
80,578,  an  increase  of  22,593  over  the  census 
of  1878,  a  period  of  six  years,  'the  native 
population  decreased  by  3,276  iu  the  last 
census  period.  There  are  51,539  males  and 
29,039  females  on  the  Islands,  of  whom 
there  were  17,839  Chinese  men  and  871 
Chinese  females.  The  Chinese  are  24.50 
per  cent  of  the  population.  There  are  about 
10,000  Portuguese  in  Hawaii.  Nearly  all 
have  done  well,  saved  money,  and  are  be- 
coming small  cultivators  for  themselves. 
There  are  only  5,729  freeholders  in  the 
kingdom.  Japanese  immigration  jjromises 
to  be  satisfactory  as  they  bring  their  women 
and  children  with  them.  The  City  of 
Tokio  which  sailed  from  Honolulu  on  the 
14th  of  March  for  Japan  and  China,  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  1,400  or  1,500  Japanese  im- 
migrants for  the  Islands  next  May,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  being  larger  than  on  the 
last  trip.      


SHORT. SIUHTED    POLICT. 


The  '■  bosses ''  did  not  put  up  the  Legis- 
lative ticket  last  election  to  ensure  the 
enactment  of  beneficial  laws,  but  to  make 
money  for  themselves  and  strikers.  If  the 
voters  thought  differently  the}'  are  now  un- 
deceived. The  people  of  California  have 
an  awkward  way  of  changing  front  and  pun- 
ishing a  delinquent  political  party  by  de- 
priving it  of  all  power  and  influence. 


The  continuation  ot  the  Australian  line 
of  steam  service  with  America  has  been 
assured  by  the  passage  of  the  subsidy  bill 
to  the  Pacific  Mail  Coriipauy.  Thi»  in 
itself  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  more  especially  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  which  port  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  with  the  Colonies  exists.  We  re- 
ceive but  few  goods  from  Australia  iu  re- 
turn for  the  full  freights  forwarded  every 
month,  but  we  do  receive  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  passenger  traffic  between  the 
Colonies  and  their  Mother  Country.  This 
traffic  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  as 
most  of  the  travelers,  on  their  arrival  here, 
are  determined  to  see  as  much  of  the  won- 
derful sights  and  scenery  of  America  as 
their  time  will  permit. 

In  these  days  of  excessive  competition  it 
would  seem  only  natural  that  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  utilized  for  securing  addi- 
tional business.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company.  The  P.  and  0.  and  Orient 
Line  of  steamers,  trading  between  England 
and  the  Colonies,  offer  unusual  induce- 
ments to  travelers  in  low  passage  money, 
frequent  ports  of  call  with  permission  to 
"lay  over,"  for  a  month  or  longer,  without 
extra  charge.  Travfjltrs  by  these  routes 
can  call  at  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  the  Cape, 
or  India,  Aden,  Suez,  Malta  and  Italy  with 
full  "l^y-over"  permits. 

But  what  inducements  are  offered  by 
the  only  other  line,  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co., 
that  competes  for  the  Australian  passenger 
traffic  ?  Practically  nothing.  Their 
steamers  call  at  Auckland  for  a  few  hours 
and  touch  at  Honolulu  for  an  equally  brief 
period,  passing  on  to  San  Francisco  with 
barely  sufficient  time  to  deliver  and  re- 
ceive the  mails.  A  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  eagerly  and  anxiously  anticipated 
by  every  traveler  o  J.  this  route.  Unfor- 
tunately he  has  but  a  few  hours  to  pass  in 
Honolulu.  He  is  unable  to  "  lay  over  " 
for  a  week  or  even  a  fortnight.  A  month , 
in  the  case  of  nine  persons  out  of  ten, 
would  be  too  long  a  time  to  wait .  Yet  he 
must  remain  a  month  or  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity so  close  to  his  hand  of  seeing  one  of 
the  prettiest  group  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
and  of  visiting  the  most  active  volcano  in 
the  world. 

Why  does  this  state  of  affairs  exist  ? 
Simply  because  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
has  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  co-operate  or 
act  iu  harmony  with  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  steamers  of  the  former 
line  leave  the  Islands  once  a  month,  those 
of  the  latter  twice  a  month.  If  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  affected  between  the  two 
companies  for  tlie  mutual  transport  of  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  Islands,  the  result 
would  be  increased  passenger  traffic  for  both 
lines  of  steamers,  and  a  decided  and  marked 
improvement  in  t'le  passenger  traffic  on  this 
coast,  which  would  benefit  hotels,  railways 
and  storekeepers.  The  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company  is  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  this  business  can  be  in- 
creased to  the  advantage  of  California  and 
the  States  generally.  This  company  is 
willing  to  pro-rate  on  "through"'  business 
to  England  as  well  as  on  local  passenger 
traffic.  The  narrow-minded  and  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  Pacific  Mail  monopo- 
lists however,  is  opposed  to  any  such  agree- 
ment, though  the  agents  of  the  company  in 
Honolulu  are  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to 
make  some  such  agreement,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  will  be  mutually  beneficial. 


The  advantages  and  attractions  offered 
by  the  European  lines  of  steamers  are 
prominently  placed  before  travelers  to  and 
from  Australia,  but,  as  regards  the  advant- 
ages and  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  a 
trip  through  America,  they  hear  nothing. 
No  steps  are  taken  to  place  before  them  the 
prospects  and  possibilities  of  a  visit  to  the 
volcano  of  Kilauea,  with  only  a  week  or 
ten  day's  delay.  They  learn  nothing,  ex- 
cept casually,  of  the  wealth,  climate,  re- 
sources or  beautiful  scenery  of  California 
But  little  is  really  known  in  the  Colonies  of 
the  facilities  offered  in  crossing  the  Contin- 
ent, facilities  for  traveling  that  are  un- 
equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Everything  in  fact  acts  against  an  increase 
in  the  passenger  traffic  which  might  be 
largely  augmented,  instead  of  its  showing 
the  continued  decrease  manifest  for  the 
past  year  or  more.  In  this  respect  the 
European  and  English  owners  of  steam- 
ships have  proved  that  they  are  ahead  of 
the  Americans,  and  we  are  only  surprised 
that  the  owners  of  the  steamers  Zealandia 
and  Australia  has  not  had  the  foresight  to 
insist  upon  offering  every  facility  to  travel- 
ers which  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  seems 
unwilling  to  offer.  When  others  are  will- 
ing to  co-operate  it  seems  a  narrow-minded 
selfish  policy  on  the  one  side  to  refuse  to 
join  iu  what  must  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
travelers  and  to  themselves,  but  also  indi- 
rectly to  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 


WINE    CEI.I.AKM. 


The  Fresno  Democrat  reports  a  meeting 
of  viticulturists  held  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  co-operative  wine-cellar.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  see  how  many 
shares,  out  of  150  at  $50  each,  would  be 
taken.  Mr.  C.  G.  Anderson  said  that  the 
wine  merchants  of  San  Francisco  would  not 
be  bothered  with  his  vintage,  some  2,000 
or  3,000  gallons  of  No.  1  wine,  because  it 
was  too  small . 

The  Los  Gatos  Mail  also  urges  co-oper- 
ation and  says  :  "  Our  grape  growers  may 
find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  wine 
makers  in  a  very  short  time,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  take  what  the  cellar  men  choose 
to  pay  them.  The  wine  business  to  be 
profitable  must  be  conducted  on  an  econom- 
ical principle.  Miles  of  cellar  will  be  re- 
quired in  a  few  years." 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  learn  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Merchant,  made 
many  months  ago,  are  now  being  fully  ap- 
preciated by  winemakers  and  grape  grow- 
ers. It  is  amusing  to  hear  from  Mr.  An- 
derson that  the  city  wine  merchants  would 
not  handle  a  small  vintage  when  they  are 
unable  to  handle  a  large  one,  unless  it 
suits  them. 

All  the  merchants  in  San  Francisco  are 
incompetent,  with  their  present  combined 
cellarage  capacity,  to  handle  the  vintage  of 
California  for  last  year.  In  the  interest  of 
the  wine  makers  it  is  well  that  this  should 
be  so  for  they  will  the  sooner  be  relieved 
from  their  former  thraldom,  and,  being 
compelled  to  act  for  themselves  and  con- 
jointly, they  will  the  sooner  realize  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor.  Another  article 
of  the  series  on  the  subject  of  wine  cellars 
is  unavoidably  held  over  from  the  present 
issue  of  the  Meechant. 


To  instance  the  prices  at  which  deep- 
tinted  red  wines  for  blending  puri)oses  are 
bought  for  French  account,  we  cite  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  E.  Roche,  a  French  gen- 
tleman residing  at  Koumi  on  the  Grecian 
island  of  Eubea.  That  island  produces 
above  2^^  million  gallons  of  excellent  deep 
violet  red  wines  of  three  colors  and  10  J^  to 
13  per  cent  alcoholic  strength.  Prices  per 
hectolitre,  17  to  20  francs.  Purchases 
effected  stood  in  at 

Francs. 

Per  hectolitre  t.  o.  b.  at  Koumi 18.50 

For  alcohol  added  1.75 

Rent  for  French  ca'iks 2.00 

Freight  ot  ca-iks  and  Wine 3.50 

Import  duty  in  France 4.50 

Commissions,  etc 80 

31.05 
Per  26.4  gallons  in  Marseilles,  equal  to  $6, 

or  23  cents  per   gallon.     Mr.  Eoche   states 

at  the  same  time  that  Greek  coasting  vessels 

had  received   40   francs   per  hectolitre  for 

similar  wines  in  Marseilles. 


There  is  hardly  a  trading  or  fiduciary  in- 
terest in  the  State  that  has  not  been  at- 
tacked in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
Insurance  Companies  being  especially 
honored  by  the  attention  of  legislative  ex- 
ploiters. 


Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  of  Lyons. 
France,  discovered  the  method  of  trans- 
forming potato  glucose  into  crystallizable 
sugar.  Now  in  the  French  colonies  people 
are  distilling  the  alcoholizable  substances 
contained  in  the  sweet  potato,  which  ia 
rich  in  sugar,  containing  up  to  26  per  cent. 
This  plant  and  fruit  becomes  consequently 
of  great  importance,  which  could  be  attri- 
buted to  it  owing  to  its  many  sources  of 
supply,  viz:  fecula,  sugar,  alcohol,  brandy, 
combustible,  illuminating  gas,  manure  in 
its  stalk  and  leaves,  and,  in  case  of  great 
need,  good  fodder  for  cattle.  Brandy  made 
from  the  sweet  potato  was  found  worthy  of 
a  prize  at  the  London  Universal  Exhibition. 


The  tax-payers  of  California  are  becom- 
ing tired  of  existing  political  parties  and 
may  take  it  into  their  heads,  next  election, 
to  break  loose  from  both  and  elect  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  to  do  their  bidding.  This  is 
about  the  only  remedy  left,  for  there  is  prac- 
tically no  diffejence  in  the  rule  of  King 
Higgins  or  King  Buckley  who  have  secured 
the  control  of  party  machinery.  They  trade 
nominations,  bargain  for  patronage  and 
divide  the  spoils,  while  the  electors  sweat 
and  struggle  to  the  polls  to  "cast  their  votes 
for  a  great  principle,''  to  "  destroy  monop- 
oly, "and  so  forth.  To  those  behind  the 
scenes  the  primaries  and  nominating  Con- 
ventions are  "  screaming  farces." 


The  Eepublican  Legislature,  elected  by 
the  peftple,  has  not  profited  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Democratic  party  which,  through 
its  criminal  negligence  and  manifest  corrup- 
tion in  the  special  session  of  1884  lost  con- 
trol of  the  State,  failed  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator  or  send  a  Democratic  dele- 
gation to  Congress,  but  it  has  made  the  reg- 
ular session  as  abortive  as  the  extra  one, 
and  would  not  object  to  an  extra  session  to 
clean  up  the  spoils. 


From  Philippeville,  Algiers,  the  reports 
of  February  24th  were  most  encouraging 
for  vine-growers,  because  of  the  course  of 
favorable  weather  for  growing  in  the  vine- 
yards. Planting  is  carried  on  upon  a  very 
extensive  scale.  The  environs  of  the  towns 
and  centers  offer  to  view  one  vast  vineyard. 
The  brush  of  the  hills  is  changed  into 
vines  and  the  success  achieved  moves  every 
one  to  transform  the  soil  into  vineyards. 


The  season  at  Woodland,  Yolo  county,  is 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  country 
generally.  The  vines  now  are  quite  covered 
with  leaves,  and  show  distinctly  by  the 
bunches  already  forming  that  therd  will  be 
a  good  crop  of  grapes. 
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THE  RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


Rsmarks  of  Mr.  T.  G.  White  and  Mr.   Robert 
McPherSon. 


The  following  ri  marks  on  the  raisin  in- 
dustry of  California  were  delivered  at  the 
Third  Annual  State  Viticultnral  Conven- 
tion, held  in  San  Francisco  in  December, 
1884: 

MR.    T.    C.    WHITE,    OF     FKB3N0. 

Mr.  White. — I  am  a  raisin  producer  but 
young  in  the  business.  I  have  only  been  pro- 
ducing raisins  about  five  or  six  years,  but 
this  year  I  have  made  quite  a  success  I 
think  in  putting  up  raisins.  I  have  only 
about  30  or  40  acres  of  raisin  grapes  but 
they  are  producing  quite  satisfactorily  now. 
I  put  up  this  year  about  25  tons  of   raisins. 

They  are  all  picked,  dried  in  the  sun, 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  sold.  I  have 
got  as  high  as  $4  for  a  20-pound  box  for 
some  of  my  raisins,  and  the  lowest  I  think 
I  have  not  sold  for  less  than  $2  25.  I 
think  that  is  about  equal  to  the  prices 
that  imported  raisins  are  selling  at. 

I  was  one  of  the  Committee  on  Tariff  at 
the  Convention  in  Fresno  and  the  question 
of  legislation  was  quite  freely  discussed 
there  and  the  committee  decided  that  we 
require  five  cents  a  pound  taritf  on  raisins 
in  order  to  make  it  a  profitable  business, 
and  I  think  if  we  ask  for  five  cents  we  are 
just  as  apt  to  get  it  as  anything  less.  But 
we  must  make  a  showing  in  some  way  that 
we  really  need  five  cents  a  pound  tariff. 
Now  the  actual  cost  of  putting  up  a  box  of 
raisins  in  Fresno,  shipping  it  to  San  Fran 
Cisco  and  expenses  of  selling  here  amounts 
to  70  cents,  for  20  pound  boxes.  That  is  a 
cost  of  70  cents  a  box  to  pat  up  the  raisins 
and  sell  them.  Then  figuring  the  grapes  at 
$20  a  ton,  the  grapes  cost  60  cents  a  box, 
that  is  $1.30  a  box.  Now  grapes  cannot 
be  produced,  according  to  my  experience, 
for  less  than  $20  a  ton,  that  is  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  it  takes  three  pounds  of  grapes 
to  make  a  pound  of  raisins.  That  would 
make  the  raisins  cost  us  three  cents  a 
pound  picked  from  the  vine.  '  This  70  cents 
a  box  includes  the  carrying,  picking,  the 
paper  and  box,  the  freight  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  selling.  That  makes  the 
raisins  cost  us  6%  cents  a  pound,  or  $1.30 
cents  a  box. 

Most  of  the  expense  of  putting  up  these 
raisins  is  the  labor,  so  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  productions 
and  pay  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day  for  our  labor  when  they  only 
have  to  pay  25  to  40  cents  a  day.  Figuring 
the  difference  between  their  labor  and  ours 
I  do  not  think  that  five  cents  is  more  than 
we  ought  to  ask  as  a  tariff  on  raisins/  We 
now  have  but  two  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Doyle. — It  appears  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  domestic  consumption  here  the 
question  is  very  different  from  what  it  will 
be  if  the  raisin  producers  come  to  press 
themselves  on  the  market  of  the  United 
States  at  large.  You  have  got  your  raisins 
to  San  Francisco  at  a  cost  of  six  and  a  half 
cents  a  pound.  So  far  as  the  limited 
market  of  San  Francisco  goes  if  you  can 
produce  your  raisins  at  G%  cents  a  pound 
and  sell  them  for  20  cents  you  are  not  do- 
ing very  bad,  but  the  market  here  is  very 
limited  and  you  have  t6  look  to  markets  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. What  does  it  cost  to  put  your 
raisins  in  the  market  there  ? 

Mr.  White. — I  have  never  shipped  any 
East  but  I  think  it  costs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  40  cents  a  box  for  transportation 
from  here  to  any  of  the'  large  Eastern 
cities. 

Mr.  Doyle.— And  what  is  the  price  they 
bring  ? 

Mr.  White. — It  depends  on  the  quality. 
Very  often  they  are  sold  in  Boston  and 
New  York  at  $1.50  a  box  for  20-pound 
boxes.  I  have  seen  them  sold  at  $1.80 
and  $1 .90. 

Mr.  Doyle.  —Then  if  it  cost  you  $1.30  to 
bring  the  raisins  to  San  Francisco  and  40 
cents  to  get  them  from  here  to  New  York 
that  would  be  $1.70,  and  if  you  then  have 
to  sell  them  at  $1.80   you  are  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Wetmore.— I  would   like  to  ask,   for 


the  purpose  of  getting  information,  which 
I  think  we  all  require,  this  question.  Did 
you  succeed  in  getting  the  price  which 
you  are  getting  this  year  for  your  raisins 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  White.— No  sir,  I  did  not.  This 
year  I  have  made  better  raisins,  but  the 
quality  that  I  speak  of  as  getting  $4  u  box 
for  are  some  finer  lots  that  I  put  up  at  a 
cost  of  much  more  than  70  cents  a  box. 
When  I  say  70  cents  a  box  I  speak  of  or- 
dinary raisins  that  I  put  up  in  20-pound 
layers. 

Mr.  Doyle. — What  would  ba  the  current 
price  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  White— About  $2  a  box. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — How  much  did  you  get 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  White.— Generally  $1.50  for  a  20- 
pound  box.     Not  over  $2. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — What  was  the  average 
prica  last  year  for  the  raisin  crop  of  this 
State  ? 

Mr.  White. — I  don't  think  it  was  over 
$1.25  a  box  taking  the  crop  all  through. 

Mr.  Wetmore.— As  a  matter  of  fact  my 
investigations  on  the  subject  prove  that 
most  of  the  raisin  men  lost  money  last 
year.  Many  of  them  sold  for  less  than  $1 
a  box. 

ME.  MCPHBKSON    OF    ORANOE. 

I  too  was  on  the  Committee  in  the  Fresno 
Convention  and  argued  in  favor  of  five 
cent  tariff,  and  have  not  changed  my  mind 
up  to  to-day.  Differing  a  little  from  Mr. 
White  I  estimate  the  work  on  the  box  of 
raisins  at  a  little  higher.  Different  sections 
will  find  that  it  costs  them  different  prices. 
I  estimate  on  a  box  of  raisins  as  it  costs  us 
in  Orange,  which  as  I  said  in  the  Fresno 
Convention  was  $1.48,  practically  $1.50. 
Be  that  as  it  may  we  are  together  in  the 
main.  We  cannot  exist  at  the  price  raisins 
were  last  year.  There  is  not  a  raisin  man 
that  I  know  of  that  did  not  suffer  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  reaction,  something 
that  providence  has  done  for  us  this  year,  I 
do  not  know  that  we  would  have  all  weath- 
ered through  the  year.  The  price  of  raisins 
this  year  has  been  much  better.  I  have 
sent  some  East — to  Boston — which  are  sell- 
ing at  high  prices,  quite  satisfactory,  but 
whether  it  will  continue  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  But  it  is  not  to  say  that  the  same  will 
happen  next  year.  The  European  crop  is 
very  materially  injured  by  their  weather 
and  it  all  reports  are  true  their  cholera 
agitation  has  greatly  affected  the  taking 
care  of  them. 

The  President. — Was  there  not  a  surplus 
last  year  thrown  on  the  market  from  the 
Malaga  district  ? 

Mr.  McPherson. — I  understand  that 
there  had  been  a  reserve  expecting  a  lower 
tariff,  a  reserve  that  had  been  kept  back, 
and  when  that  was  accomplished  they 
nished  in  with  it.  They  had  starved  the 
country  through  and  through,  and  had  se- 
cured contracts  ahead.  As  early  as  June 
of  last  year  I  knew  of  that  movement  but 
did  not  consider  it  so  important  as  it  proved 
to  be.  There  are  perhaps  some  points  in 
the  production  of  the  Malaga  raisins  that 
we  don't  know.  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
West  about  the  matter. 

The  President  — Do  you  know  of  the 
present  state  of  imported  raisins,  the  qual- 
ity and  the  amount  in  the  Eastern  market 
at  this  moment  ? 

Mr.  McPherson. — It  is  very  limited  but 
it  is  expected  that  this  month  will  bring  in 
more.  I  am  shipping  by  fast  freight  to  try 
and  take  advantage  of  the  ruling  prices. 

The  President. — Do  you  think  that  the 
better  price  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  better  raisins  this  year  or  that  there 
are  less  raisins  in  the  market  from  foreign 
countries  ? 

Mr.  McPherson. — There  are  fewer  for- 
eign raisins.  In  the  month  of  October  this 
year  there  are  only  90,000  boxes  of  raisins 
imported  against  300,000  last  year.  This 
month  probably  will  increase  the  number 
but  it  will  still  be  limited  but  prices 
will  undoubtedly  change  in  the  Eastern 
market  within  30  days.  I  am  confi- 
dent it  will  be  so  and  am  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  it  by  shipping  by  fast 
freight  at  the  rate  of  $800.00  a  carload 
of  ten  tons,  the  regular  slow  freight  is 
$3.50  a  ear;  then  there  is  the  local  freight 
of  $20  a  carload  from  Los  AngiOes  to  San 
Francisco.  That  makes  the  fast  freight  to 
the  East  $820.00.  I  have  shipped  two  car- 
loads to  take  advantage  of  the  market  as 
it  is. 


ADULTERATION. 

Legal  and  Practical  Views  Expressed  on  the 
Snbjeot. 


The  following  remarks  are  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Third  Annual  State  Viticultural 
Convention  : 

MB.  J.  T.  DOYLE. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  some  time  ago  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Commission  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  adulterations  and  we  had  the  law 
before  us.  It  was  decided  then  that  we 
could  not  make  any  progress  in  devising 
remedies  for  these  adulterated,  or  chemi- 
cally prepared  fabrications,  without  having 
exactly  the  ruling  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  had  made  upon  the  existing 
law,  the  construction  that  they  put  upon  it. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  contribute  now 
upon  that  subject  excepting  that,  reflecting 
on  the  matter  afterwards,  I  have  been  led 
to  the  suspicion — and  I  intend  to  verify  it 
when  I  get  back  to  my  office  this  afternoon, 
for  it  has  crossed  my  mind  only  since  we 
have  been  here — that  the  real  matter  with 
the  law  is  this,  that  it  speaks  of  and  taxes 
commodities  which  are  professed  to  be  sold 
as  wine  and  which  are  in  fact  modifications 
of  wine.  The  part  of  Section  3328  to  which 
I  refer  reads  as  follows  :  "  And  on  all 
liquors  not  made  from  grapes  or  berries 
grown  in  the  United  States,  but  produced 
by  being  mixed  or  rectified  with  distilled 
spirits  by  the  infusion  of  any  matter  in 
spirits  to  be  sold  as  wine,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  wine,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected, 
a  tax  of  ten  cents  per  bottle  or  package  con- 
taining not  more  than  one  pint."  The 
suspicion  crossed  mj  mind  this  afternoon 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  con- 
strues that  to  mean  that  the  commodities  to 
be  taxed  must  be  produced  by  mixing 
various,  or  any,  ingredients  together,  pro- 
vided none  of  these  ingredients  together 
contain  wine,  but  the  moment  you  put  wine 
in  it,  instead  of  producing  a  liquor  that 
will  come  under  that  clause,  you  have 
produced  an  adulterated  wine,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  the  way  these  dis- 
ciples of  the  school  of  chemistry,  that 
you  have  read  the  advertisement  of  here, 
are  taught  to  proceed  ;  that  is  to  put  in  five 
or  ten,  or  some  small  per  centage  of  wine 
and  make  up  the  balance  from  an  artificial 
product,  various  adulterations,  and  call  it 
wine,  and  it  is  not  then  a  liquor  "produced 
by  being  rectified  or  mixed  with  distilled 
spirits  by  the  infusion  of  any  matter  in 
spirits  ' '  but  they  claim  that  it  is  an  adul- 
teration of  wine  and  you  cannot  say  that  it 
is  not  wine  because  they  will  tell  you  that 
all  wine,  or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  wine, 
indicates  some  adulteration  or  other.  Now, 
I  do  not  make,  myself,  any  of  these  wines, 
nothing  but  jilain  red  wine,  and  it  is  made 
from  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  Port  wines  that  are  made  in 
this  State  are  fortified  with  grape  brandy  ; 
I  understand  also  that  Angelica  is  fortified 
with  brandy.  If  that  be  so  you  have  pro- 
duced a  commodity  and  mixture  that 
you  cannot  come  forward  and  say  is  a 
pure  wine.  If  you  therefore  mean  to  pro- 
cure a  law  to  strike  at  these  people,  who 
produce  an  article  resembling  wine,  but 
which  is  merely  an  adulteration  or  imitation 
of  wine,  and  not  strike  those  that  produce 
Angelica  and  Port,  and  perhaps  Sherry, 
you  will  have  to  recognize  between  that 
which  is  only  fortified  and  a  mixture  made 
to  defeat  the  law,  or  which  is  wine  adul- 
terated with  water,  potato  starch  or  any- 
thing you  please.  That  is  where  you  will 
have  to  make  the  distinction.  The  peculiar 
phraseology  of  that  Section  never  came  to 
me,  until  some  casual  circumstance,  I  do 
not  know  what,  caused  me  to  turn  it  over 
again  this  afternoon  in  my  mind,  and  I 
saw  that  must  be  the  way  in  which  the 
Section  comes  to  be  defeated.  Now  you 
gentlemen  who  know  about  the  mouuf  acturu 
of  Port  wine.  Sherry,  Angelica  and  other 
wines  which  are  legitimate  subjects  of 
manufacture,  and  have  alcohol  introduced 
to  fortify  them,  must  consider  the  process 
which  you  think  lawful  and  those  which 
are  unlawful  and  then  this  Section  of  the 
law  may  be  amended  to  meet  those  ex- 
ceptions. 


The  President  — Port  wine,  Angelica  and 
Sherry  are  merely  fortified  to  produce  wines 
that  are  medicinal,  th<y  are  known  in 
Europe  and  recognized  in  the  United  States 
and  even  a  limit  is  put  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  be  fortified,  and  that  is  24 
percent,  audit  is  only  done  to  preserve  for 
us  a  sijccial  quality.  Y'ou  cannot  prtserve 
any  quality  as  an  adjunct  to  medicine,  any 
Port  wine,  without  adding  this  brandy,  and 
it  is  so  added  by  us  in  this  State,  but  noth- 
ing but  the  grape  spirit,  and  coming  from 
the  grape,  should  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  should  be  used  not  to  cheapen  it  but  to 
preserve  it.  The  law  was  intended  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Doyle. — I  do  not  doubt  it  was  so  in- 
tended ;  but  when  you  come  to  a  legal 
statute  which  pronounces  so  heavji  a  penalty 
as  this  does,  the  leaning  of  all  the  courts 
and  judicial  officers  who  are  called  upon  to 
consider  the  subject  will  be  iu  favor  of  pro- 
ducing a  commodity  that  is  not  absolutely  , 
prohibited  by  law,  and  if  they  should  make 
these  products  they  do  not  come  within  ^the 
literal  meaning  of  the  statute.  You  have  to 
distinguish  therefore  bL'tv/een  these  fortified 
wiut  s  and  the  commodities  that  are  made 
up  from  chemicals  and  sold  under  the 
designation  of  wine  and  in  which  there  is 
some  little  percentage  of  wine.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  are  familar  with  the  details  of 
the  business  will  be  able  to  give  the  data 
for  that  and  then  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
frame  the  law. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Estee. — I  am  not  familiar 
■with  the  adulteration  of  wine  or  the  mak- 
ing ofwine  and  do  not  pretend  to  be.  At  this 
time  I  have  just  commenced  building  my 
cellar.  I  have  had  my  vineyard  17  years 
and  have  been  trying  to  improve  it  from 
year  to  year,  but  1  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  on  wine.  Of  course  I  think  I  know 
some  difference  in  one  wine  from  another. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Doyle  perfectly  in  his  view 
of  the  construction  of  that  law.  I  think  we 
cannot  be  too  speeifit  and  particular  iu 
drawing  up  a  bill.  I  agree  with  him  further 
upon  this  point  that  you  will  find  the  courts 
always  leaning  towards  the  producer,  who 
produces  anything  that  man  uses,  but  es- 
Jjeeially  if  it  is  not  injurious  to  health 
and  therefore  I  apprehend  that  the  Depart- 
ments at  Washington  class  this  production 
as  wine,  although  drugs  are  contained  iu  it 
where  the  drugs  are  not  absolutely  delete- 
rious to  health.  The  Department  will  lean 
a  little  towards  the  producer  of  it  but  I 
think  that  we,  as  producers  of  grape  wine  in 
California,  should  arouse  ourselves  to  the 
matter  *o  have  proper  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

It  strikes  me  that  one  of  our  great  evils 
here,  in  our  own  State,  is  that  we  are  not 
honest  with  ourselves.  We  sell  our  wines 
for  what  they  are  not.  When  we  have  a 
little  good  wine  we  want  to  teU  the  world 
that  it  cauiB  from  some  foreign  country, 
when  it  did  not,  and  when  we  have  poor 
wine  we  say  "  this  is  California  wine.'' 
Now  I  do  not  blame  our  wine  merchants  so 
much  as  I  do  those  who  use  these  wines  be- 
cause there  is  a  sort  of  jjiido  iu  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  never  drank  any  wine 
until  the}'  got  wealthy,  and  then  they 
wanted  to  drink  a  good  deal,  and  they  al- 
ways want  every  bottle  of  wine  to  have  a 
great  big  high  sounding  name  on  the  label. 
I  do  not  know  therefore  but  what  the  mer- 
chants are  tempted  to  let  some  people  bs- 
lieve  they  are  buying  French  wines  when  ■ 
they  are  buying  California  wines.  What  I  am 
getting  at  is  this,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  wine  interest  of  this 
State  to  first  encourage  every  grape  grower 
to  make  his  own  wine.  A  small  grape 
grower  should  have  his  own  cellar  and 
make  his  own  wine  so  that  there  will  not 
be  one  cellar  that  will  make  wine  for  15  or 
20  vineyards,  where  one  load  will  be 
dumped  in  after  another,  where  they  will 
not  be  picked  carefully  just  when  they 
should  be  picked,  and  then  when  the  man 
sells  his  wine  he  sells  it  for  just  exactly 
what  it  is.  Let  us  each  keep  our  wines 
separately.  Let  us  have  a  law  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  man  from  selling  any 
cased  wine  or  any  wine  lor  what  it  is  not; 
that  is,  selling  our  Claret  for  French  wine. 
Let  us  have  a  little  pride  about  it.  You  go 
over  here  to  the  Palace  Hotel  and  you  will 
find  almost  every  possible  French  label  on  i 
Well  known  California  wines.  I  can  take 
any  of  these  gentlemen  here,  who  are  ac- 
quainted wtih  the  flavor  of  Zinfandel,  over 
to  any  hotel,  and  they  will  find  it  in  almost 
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all,  if  not  all,  the  ^  wines,  and  yet  you  ■will 
liucl  almost  evei-y  French  label  exeept  per- 
haps t!liateau  Lafltte  on  th(!  bottles,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  have  got  up  to  that. 

The  President. — Yes,  they  have  got  up  to 
that.  They  have  Chateau  Lafitte  on  the 
bottles. 

Mr.  Estee.— Well  I  did  not  know  it,  but  I 
have  known  our  own  Ziufaudel  with  almost 
every  possible  French  label  on  it  excepting 
Chateau  Ltlitti!  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
ever  saw  that.  The  prices  vary — Mr.  Wet- 
more  knows  more  about  that,  but  the  prices 
vary  from  :j>1.50  to  $3  per  bottle  for  the 
genuine  California  wine  with  genuine 
French  labels  ou  them.  As  to  the  subject 
of  this  imitation  and  adulteration  of  our 
wines  in  the  East  I  think  Mr.  Doyle  seems 
to  understand  better  than  anyone  else  the 
drawing  np  of  a  bill  that  would  just  fit  the 
case,  and  I  hope  he  will  bring  this  label 
question  in,  and  am  very  sure  that  our  en- 
tire delegation  in  Congress  would  do  any- 
thing that  we  want  done. 

The  President. — There  seems  to  be  some 
little  misapprehension  upon  this  subject  of 
adulteration.  It  perhaps  should  be  made 
a  little  more  explicit.  For  several  mouths 
past  complaints  have  come  from  the  East  to 
various  wine  merchants  here,  that  some 
wine  dealers  in  New  York  City,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  f.nd  other  places 
cai'ry  on  a  species  of  adulteration  and  sell  a 
compound  in  which  there  is  very  little  or  no 
wine  used.  That  adulteration  it  appears 
has  increased  to  a  certain  extent  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  said  that  one  house  makes  over 
15,000  gallons  of  wine  in  that  way  in  one 
month  iu  New  York  City.  There  are  several 
houses  whose  names  are  ascertainable  that 
use  none  at  all.  They  claim  that  under  the 
Section  3328  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  they 
have  a  right  to  do  it  for  this  reason,  they 
use  something  that  they  call  grape  juice, 
which  they  claim  comes  from  California, 
that  is  grape  syrup  coming  from  the  grapes 
which  is  boiled  down  and  sent  to  them,  and 
used  and  refermeuted  there.  It  is  said, 
however,  by  those  who  make  these  com- 
plaints that  these  men  use  no  grape  juice 
whatever,  they  use  no  California  raisins 
but  they  use  glucose  or  alcohol  and  water 
and  chemicals,  and  the  fermeutaiion  and 
coloi-ing  matter  make  their  Claret  and  white 
wines  and  deceive  the  customers,  the  un- 
wary customers,  who  think  they  are  drink- 
ing pure  California  and  Eastern  wines. 
That  complaint  was  lodged  with  the  Com- 
mission who  immediately  took  action  upon 
it  with  the  intention  of  securing  counsel, 
and  they  have  done  so  ;  Mr.  Doyle  and  Mr. 
A.  A.  Sargent  liave  volunteered  their  ser- 
vice in  the  matter  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  either  enforce  this  clause,  Section  3328, 
which  I  will  read  you,  or  to  take  some  steps 
to  make  a  law  which  will  be  binding  and 
wliich  will  protect  the  California  and  East- 
ern wine  growers  who  are  making  pure 
wines  from  the  fruit  of  their  vineyards, 
and  not  those  winjs  which  are  made 
with  adulterations.  The  complaint  comes 
that  thej'  are  doing  these  things  that 
I  have  told  you  of  in  the  cities  I  have  men- 
tioned and  it  is  increasing  so  extensively 
that  it  is  interieriug  with  the  sale  of  our 
own  wines  in  the  East.  The  intention  of 
the  Convention  is  to  discuss  and  devise 
means  to  overcome  this,  either  by  enforc- 
ing the  present  law  or  prooiring  a  new  one. 
These  manufacturers  seem  to  escape  under 
that  portion  of  the  law  read  by  Mr.  Doyle. 
The  law  reads  :  "  And  on  all  liquors  not 
made  from  grapes  or  berries  grown  in  the 
United  States,"  they  claim  that  lets  them 
out  "  but  produced  by  being  rectified  or 
mixed  with  distilled  spirits  by  the  infusion 
of  any  matter  in  spirits,  to  be  sold  as  wine, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  wine."  Now,  it  seems 
plain  to  the  casual  reader  that  if  anything 
was  added  to  the  wine  itself  from  berries 
grown  in  the  United  States  that  the  law 
would  hold  it  as  meaning  anything  foreign 
to  the  wine  or  foreign  to  the  berry.  This  is 
a  matter  for  discussion  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  as  many  as  possible  to 
elucidate  the  point  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Committee  and  counsel,  and  to  devise  some 
means  if  possible  of  getting  around  it.  It 
has  been  widely  discussed,  but  we  want  to 
get  all  the  information  we  can  from  different 
minds. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Is  there  any  gentleman  here 
who  makes  Port  wine  ? 

The  President.— Yes.  Mr.  De  Turk,  and 
Mr.  Krug. 

Mr.    De    Turk,    of    Santa     Kosa.— The 


honest  process  of  making  Port  wine,  as  ex- 
plained in  tlie  books  is  from  grapes  that  are 
over-ripe.  The  grape  has  to  be  over-ripe 
or  contain  an  excess  of  sugar,  30  or  32  per 
cent  of  saccharine  matter  ;  and  fermenting 
the  grape  on  the  skin  gives  it  the  pure  wine 
color.  The  process  of  fermentation  goes  on 
for  years,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  wine 
there  is  a  small  portion  of  brandy  added 
from  period  to  period. 

Mr.  Doyle. — What  per  cent  do  you  add 
to  get  the  wine  up  to  the  proper   strength  ? 

Mr.  De  Turk. — From  five  to  seven  per 
cent  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Is  that  the  way  purstted  gen- 
erally in  this  State  ? 

Mr.  De  Turk. — There  is  another  way  of 
boiling  the  must  of  the  wi^ie  down  and 
making  grape  syrup  and  using  that  for 
sweetening  wine. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Is  that  grape  syrup  fer- 
mented or  do  you  ferment  the  wine  and  add 
the  grape  syrup  to  it  1 

Mr.  De  Turk. — The  wine  is  fermented 
ana  the  grape  syrup  is  added  to  it.  Where 
there  is  a  lack  of  sweetness  that  is  the  plan 
adopted  and  then  the  brandy  is  added  to 
preserve  it. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Is  it  not  common  to  make 
Port  wine  by  making  some  red  wine  in  the 
ordinary  way,  fermenting  the  grape  on  the 
skin  and  then  adding  brandy  to  it  in  the 
Summer  ? 

Mr.  De  Turk. — It  is  the  same  thing.  If 
it  is  settled  long  enough  that  is  the  natural 
process. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Do  you  understand  the  pro- 
cess of  making  Angelica  ? 

Mr.  De  Turk. — I  have  made  a  very  little 
Angelica.  It  is  made  by  taking  the  sweet 
must  of  the  grape  and  adding  18  or  20  per 
cent  of  brandy  to  it  and  it  does  not  ferment 
at  all. 

Mr.  Doyle. — Then  Angelica  is  not  a  true 
wine,  and  we  pass  it  for  wine.  The  diffi- 
culty in  this  case  it  seems  to  me  comes 
from  a  confusion  of  terms.  There  is  wine 
that  is  the  result  of  fermentation  of  grape 
juice  and  tliat  is  wine  pure  and  simple. 
Now  we  take  a  substitute  that  is  the  result 
of  fermentation"  of  grape  juice  to  which  al- 
coholic strength,  and  perhaps  a  free  sac- 
charine matter,  is  added  and  still  we  call  it 
pure  wine,  and  still  class  it  in  the  category 
of  wine.  Then  we  have  a  third  quality  that 
we  call  Angelica  that  is  not  wine  at  all. 
Now  when  we  apply  this  term  ' '  wine  ' '  to 
those  various  productions  we  are  not  very 
well  in  a  situation  to  complain  of  the  man 
who  takes  a  little  wine  and  perhaps  90  per 
cent  of  glucose,  and  a  little  brandy  and 
some  flavoring  extract,  and  calls  it  wine. 
We  have  to  define  wine  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  and  on  that  basis 
found  our  law. 

Mr.  Krug. — I  think  it  would  reach  the 
case  by  making  two  sections  of  this  law, 
one  for  dry  wine  and  one  for  sweet  wine. 

MB.  H.  A.  PELLET. 

I  have  made  Port  wine  myself,  in  fact  I 
have  made  all  kinds  of  wine  for  the  last  25 
years.  The  opinion  given  by  Mr.  DeTurk 
IS  mainly  correct.  I  have  tried  all  these 
wines  and  Port  wine  is  ceitainly  a  wine  and 
cannot  be  made  without  the  addition  of 
spirits  in  order  to  preserve  the  saccharine 
that  may  be  remaining  in  it.  And  then  as 
you  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  way  it 
is  maae  in  Portugal,  the  way  it  has  been 
made  for  centuries.  Now  about  this  ques- 
tion, how  to  reach  the  question  of  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  these  frauds.  I  do  not  see 
but  that  Port  -mne  is  a  wine  because  it  is 
the  juice  of  the  grape  itself.  The  brandy 
that  is  added  proceeds  from  the  grape  ; 
there  is  really  nothing  foreign  in  it.  Even 
so  with  Angelica,  though  I  do  not  call  it 
wine — I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it — but  it 
is  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  ferment<;d; 
you  might  call  it  a  cordial.  It  also  requires 
a  spirit  iu  order  to  preserve  the  sugar.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer  and  do  not  know  how  to 
reach  this  question  that  we  desire  to  secure 
to  prevent  these  frauds,  it  will  require 
some  good  keen  lawyeis  to  fi'ame  a  bill 
that  will  stand.  I  am  very  much  alive  to 
this  subject  for  I  know  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  should  secure  some  law 
of  the  kind.  The  idea  that  perhaps  more 
wine  IS  made  in  the  city  of  New  York  with 
out  any  grapes  than  we  make  in  California 
with  grapes  is  *i  outrage  that  we  should 
not  suffer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the 
delegation  from  this  State  will  work  to  stop 
such  practices. 


DISTILLATION. 

Remarks  Of  Mr,  I.  DeTurk  and  Mr.  Isadore 
Landsberger. 


The  following  are  taken  from  the  Report 
of  the  Third  Annual  State  Viticultural  Con- 
vention : 

Mr.  DeTurk. — I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  any  remarks  on  this  subject  not  hav- 
ing bjeu  informed  that  I  would  be  called 
uiron.  The  law  allows  us  to  bond  our 
brandy  now  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
after  which  we  are  compelled  to  withdrawjit 
from  the  bonded  warehouse.  There  is 
some  complaint  about  not  being  able  to 
transfer  it  from  large  packages  to  .smaller 
ones.  It  is  quite  an  expense  to  bond 
brandy  in  half  barrels,  25  gallons,  and  the 
trade  requires  that  size  package  more  than 
anything  else  and  it  is  very  expensive.  If 
we  were  allowed  to  bond  our  brandy  in  500 
or  COO  gallon  cooperage  and  then  withdraw 
it  into  smaller  packages  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
brandy  ought  to  be  peitaiitted  to  remain  in 
bond  five  years  instead  of  three.  Our 
Government  now  is  in  good  circumstances 
financially,  so  that  it  is  not  compelled  to 
exact  from  us  to  withdraw  the  brandy  in 
three  years.  It  is  considered  also  by  some 
who  have  studied  this  question  that  it 
would  be  wise  iu  the  Government  to  compel 
the  brandy  to  remain  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  bond  for  sanitary  reasons.  It  has 
been  determined  that  in  Summer  old  brandy 
is  beneficial  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been 
advised  that  we  ask  the  Government  to 
compel  brandy  to  be  kept  some  years  in 
bond  to  make  it  a  healthy  article  of  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Landsberger. — I  coincide  entirely  in 
what  Mr.  DeTurk  has  said  that  we  cer- 
tainly should  be  allowed  the  pr.vilege  of 
putting  our  brandy  in  bond  iu  larger  pack- 
ages, and,  upon  paying  the  tax,  withdraw 
it  to  put  it  up  in  such  packages  as  will  suit 
the  trade.  If  we  are  compelled  to  put 
small  packages  in  bond  (the  sizes  that  we 
have  to  sell)  the  evaporation  on  a  half 
barrel  amounts  to  about  as  much  as  the 
evaporation  on  a  barrel,  and  besides  this 
the  expense  of  small  packages  is  a  great 
burden  on  the  distiller.  I  have  been  advo- 
cating a  petition  to  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose for  a  long  time,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  such  a  measure  can  be  intro- 
duced it  will  be  hailed  as  joyous  tidings  by 
evei'y  distiller.  There  is  one  further  matter. 
We  have  got  some  old  brandy  in  bond  in 
barrel  ;  the  trade  demands  half  barrels. 
The  difference  between  the  price  of  half 
barrels  and  barrels  is  entirely  out  of  i^ro- 
portion  and  we  cannot  repack  a  barrel  into 
half  barrels  without  losing  the  evidence 
that  the  brandy  is  a  genuine  article  and 
has  remained  in  bond  so  long.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  allovv  us  to  repack  from  barrels 
into  smaller  packages  and  attach  a  tax  paid 
stamp  but  the  trade  demands  the  ware- 
house stamp;  they  do  not  want  the  liquor 
dealer's  stamp  for  the  liquor  dealer  can 
get  a  stamp  even  if  half  or  more  is  corn 
spirits  and  not  from  tlie  grape  at  all.  I 
differ  with  Mr.  DeTurk  in  his  suggestion 
that  Congress  should  not  allow  us  to  sell 
the  brandy  within  a  certain  period.  That 
would  place  another  hardship  on  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  keep  it  four  or  five 
years.  There  are  purposes  for  which  new 
brandy  is  just  as  good  as  old,  for  instance, 
for  manufacturing  purposfes  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  sweat  wines. 
;We  do  not  want  old  brandy  for  that.  New- 
brandy  will  do  just  as  well.  There  is  a 
Certain  trade  that  wants  new  brandy  en- 
tirely to  compete  with  new  whiskies.  We 
do  not  want  to  exclude  ourselves  from  such 
trade.  The  public  will  julge  whether  they 
are  getting  old  or  new.  They  do  not  pay 
as  much  for  new  as  for  old.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  justify  us  to  put  it  in  for  four 
or  five  years.  Brandies  are  better  old  than 
new,  they  will  realize  more  money.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  one  distiller  who 
has  I5ut  brandy  in  bond  for  a  number  of 
years  and  paid  for  storage  about  half  a 
cent  per  gallon  a  month  in  the  bonded 
warehouse,  the  insurance,  the  evaporation 
•and  interest  on  the  money,  who  will  stand 
up  here  to-day  and  state  that  he  would  not 


have  realized  25  or  50  per  cent  more  for 
his  brandy  if  he  had  sold  it  when  new. 

The  President. — Would  it  not  be  of  great 
facility  to  the  trade  and  to  the  distiller  if 
the  purchaser  of  five  or  ten  Imrrels  of 
brandy  should  be  given  the  permission  to 
extend  the  bonded  period.  Would  it  not 
facilitate  the  selling  between  the  purchaser 
and  the  merchant  ? 

Mr.  Landsberger. — On  that  matter  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  Mr.  De  Turk. 

Mr.  De  Turk . — To  place  myself  aright  on 
the  record  let  me  say  that  I  was  not  advo- 
cating that  brandy  should  be  kept  in  bond 
for  five  years,  but  that  some  persons  who 
had  considered  the  subject  had  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  ask  the  government 
to  compel  the  retention  of  the  brandy  for 
five  years  for  sanitary  reasons.  I  merely 
said  that  such  a  suggestion  had  been  made. 


i^ff  BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 


24  VOSr    ST, 

3END  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

Kail    Francisco,  C'al. 

THE  LEADINl  INSTITUTE  OF  BUSINESS 
traininji:  in  America.  This  school  educates  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  and  no  jount,'  man  can  afford 
to  enter  upon  a  business  career  without  a  course  of 
training  at  this  popular  institutioi  Students  are 
drilled  in  all  branches  of  business  by  ACTUAL  PKACT- 
ICE,  thus  fittiuif  them  for  the  countinK  house  at  once. 
Send  for  circulars  and  leani  full  particulars.  Address 
E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SILK     CULTURE. 

My  Book  of  Instruction, 

"SILK  AND  THE  SILK  WORM." 

Gives  all  necessary  information. 
Price    Twenty-Five     Cents    per    Copy. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs,  Reels,  Trees,  Cutting-s,  Seeds,  etc. 
for  sale  at  the  very  lowest  market  rates. 

THEBHOMETER     AND     BAROMETER     COMBINED 

For  use  of  Silk  Raisers. 

Free  by  Mail,  only  75  cents. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  to  correspond- 
ents who  apply  by  letter,  inclosing  two  cent  stanr  p 
for  reply. 

Specimen  BoxesofCocoons  and  Reeled 
Snu^  25  cents. 

None  but  articles  of  the  first  quality  sold. 

Addrfiss  all  communications  to 

Miss  NELLIE  LINCOLN  ROSSITER 

PRACTICAL    SILK    CULTUIIIST. 

NEW    LISBON, 
Bnrlinj;-ton  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Money  Oniers  and  Postal  Notes  ♦o  be  made  payabln 
at  PEMBERTOK,  P.  O.,  Ncw  Jersey. 

tW  Also  ao^ent  for  the  "  Kaleidoscope  "  only  50 
cents  per  year  in  advance. 

A      NEW      YEAR'S       GIFT. 


As  a  NEW  YEAR'S  CUFTtomy  friends,  I  will  send 
to  each  one  Forwarflln^  me  Three  Ooliars 

FOR  HALF  AN  OUNCK    OF    8ILK-\V0RM    KOOS,  (7  ll«    regular 

price), 

"  SOUTH  AND  WEST." 

For  one  year,  free  of  all   charges.     Also,  a  copy  of 
fifth  edition, 

"silk  and  the  sile  worm." 

Address : 
MISS  NEI^ff^IE  T..  ROSSITER, 

New    Eisbon,     Burlinjrtoa    Co., 
New  Jersey. 
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The  Rest  Sprint;  Meilicine  niiil  Reaii. 
tiller  of  tlie  ('oinplexiwii  in  use.  <'iires 
KollN,  ClnipleM,  ItlotelicN,  NeiiralH:i», 
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rial  Pains,  an<l  nil  Diseasos  arisinif 
from  n  disordered  state  of  the  Blood  or 
Liver. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGUISTS. 

I    J.  R.  GATES  &.  CO.,  Proprietors, 
417  Sansoiiie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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SAN   PEANOISCO   JVIEEOHAifT, 


THE   RAISIN   INDUSTRY. 


Remarks    of  C.   A.  Wetmore    at   the    Third 
Annual  State  Vitiooltural  Convention. 


April  10,  1885 


I  ouly  want  to  call  atteutiou  this  after- 
noon to  one  or  two  points  already  referred 
to.  There  ought  to  be  more  said  in  behalf 
of,  and  a  larger  representation  of  the  rai-in 
interest.  It  is  not  a  fault  of  this  Commis- 
sion that  the  raisin  producers  generally  do 
not  come  and  attend  our  meetings.  We 
have  seen  this  Commission  criticised  in  the 
press  a  number  of  times  in  placijs  where  the 
raisin  intt  rest  is  large,  accusing  us  of  ne- 
glecting that  branch  of  our  industry.  We 
have  never  met  when  there  has  not  been  an 
entire  day  devoted  to  it,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion there  are  practically  two  days  set  apart 
to  raisin  producers.  They  do  not  attend  as 
they  should.  If  they  do  not  get  the  tariff, 
if  they  do  not  get  what  they  want  in  the  way 
of  protection  it  is  their  own.  fault  by  not 
showing  "themselves  in  a  public  assembly 
and  proving  to  the  public  officers  of  the 
country  that  they  are  actually  in  earnest  in 
their  demands.  Now  I  am  one  of  the  raisin 
growers.  I  did  not  specially  desire  it  as  a 
permanent  interest  of  mine  but  it  happens 
that  I  am  interested  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  in  laud,  with  other  gentlemen,  in 
a  place  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Muscat  aud  we  have  therefore  planted  a 
large  raisin  vineyard.  We  have  put  in  140 
acres  and  intend  to  increase.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  nor  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  is  presented  to 
the  public.  We  want  it  forcibly  brought  to 
the  public  mind  that  the  danger  to  our  in- 
dustry, or  that  branch  of  the  industry  of 
which  I  am  speaking  now,  is  not  so  much 
in  competition  against  the  nominal  price  of 
raisins  but  in  the  danger  which  lurks  in  the 
trade  aud  low  tariff  ideas,  which  gives  us  a 
low  tariff  and  permits  the  introduction  of 
the  surplusage  of  other  countries  which 
may  be  sold  at  less  than  actual  cost.  Last 
year  was  a  case  in  point.  The  crop  from 
the  Malaga  district  was  very  large  aud  it 
was  put  on  the  American  market  apparently 
at  less  than  it  cost.  I  heard  it  quoted  by 
oue  raisin  dealer  that  it  was  put  into  New 
York  at  75  cents  a  box.  They  actually 
forced  raisins  of  this  State  down  until  some 
sales  were  made  at  Riverside  at  $1  and 
even  as  low  as  65  cents  a  box.  Now  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  these  raisin  men  to  con- 
ceal these  facts.  A  large  number  of  them 
are  interested  in  colonizing  projects  and 
they  do  not  like  to  have  the  least  intima- 
tion of  any  loss.  We  generally  hear  about 
the  large  profits  but  it  is  usually  before  the 
raisins  are  sold.  Last  year  I  never  heard 
of  anyone  who  made  money  out  of  raisins 
but  I  heard  of  those  who  lost.  Figure  it  at 
65  cents  a  box .  Three  pounds  of  grapes  is 
a  low  estimate  for  a  pound  of  raisins,  three 
and  a-half  is  generally  the  average.  The 
lowest  price  a  man  could  have  for  his 
grapes  is  $20  a  ton,  and  if  a  man  is  willing 
to  take  less  he  had  better  quit  the  raisin 
business  aud  go  into  the  wine  business. 
Twenty  pounds  of  raisins  at  3%  cents  a 
pound  would  be  70  cents  a  box  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  grapes  without  any  sub- 
stquent  work  of  curing  and  packing  ;  and 
that  IS  what  took  place  last  yiar  on  a  tariff' 
which  permitted  the  introduction  of  foreign 
raisins  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  Shall 
our  govirumeat  permit  our  producers  to  be 
brought  to  compete,  not  only  against  the 
legitimate  enterprise  of  other  countries 
where  they  have  low-priced  labor,  but 
against  the  existence  of  a  trade  which 
brings  to  us  the  surplusage  of  periodisal 
over  -  production  ;  and  every  few  years 
throws  our  Industrie*  into  a  panic?  Shall 
this  so  remain  or  not?  This  year  the 
price  of  raisins  is  quite  reasonable,  next 
year  it  may  be  the  same  and  the  year  after 
as  it  was  last  year,  and  crush  our  indus- 
tries. It  actually  proves  a-loss  to  us  and  an 
advantage  to  nobody.  The  consumer  may 
say  that  he  gets  an  advantage  by  getting  a 
low-priced  raisin.  He  gets  a  low-priced 
trade  too,  for  he  probably  sells  hats  and 
boots  to  the  raisin  men  and  they  cannot 
pay  their  bills  that  year.  There  may  be 
foreign  elements  arise  to  interfere  with  the 
prices  that  can  be  obtained  which  are  be- 
yond our  control,  but  such  disturbances  as 
I  refer  to  the  government  abonld  provide 


against.  The  chief  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
a  protective  tariff  should  be  discussed  and 
thought  over,  and  we  do  not  base  our  ideas 
for  a  tariff  only  on  the  difference  in  price  of 
labor  here  and  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe. 
Put  your  tariff  high  enough  to  shut  out  of 
this  country  goods  that  are  to  be  sold  at 
less  than  cost,  as  the  clearing  up  of  bank- 
rupt stocks  may  be.  We  don't  want  our 
producers  to  compete  against  them,  and  we 
want  the  tariff  high  enough  to  shut  out 
such  contingencies.  Now  if  the  raisin  men 
can  demonstrate  that  they  can  within  this 
country  produce  at  a  reasonable  price  all 
that  the  United  States  can  consume,  and 
more,  then  the  consumer  may  be  satisfied 
that  the  price  will  never  be  higher  than 
reasonably  paid  labor  in  the  United  States 
can  produce  it  for.  They  need  not  be 
afraid  of  high  prices  unless  we  cannot  pro- 
duce the  goods.  But  we  can  produce  it  and 
ten  times  what  the  United  States  can  con- 
sume. As  it  is  this  year  the  Moscatel  may 
be  a  comparative  failure.  So  it  is  in 
Malaga.  That  is  what  causes  the  higher 
prices.  Then  again  raisins  do  not  keep 
long,  they  must  be  sold  promptly,  unlike 
wine  in  this  respect.  Then  the  market  is 
limited,  there  are  only  two  great  markets  in 
the  world  for  raisins,  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  two  pie-eating  countries. 
If  you  drink  wine  you  wont  eat  so  many 
raisins.  Now  I  am  interested  in  this  for  I 
have  money  involved  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Moscatel  grape.  I  do  not  propose  to 
graft  my  Moscatel  because  they  did  not  pay 
last  year  as  a  good  many  persons  propose 
to  do.  I  expect  the  Moscatel  to  have  a 
variation,  one  year  good  and  one  year  bad. 
That  is  one  of  the  raisin  men's  troubles, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  government 
should  fix  its  tariff  to  protect  us  against 
those  years  when  the  excess  of  our  own 
country  meets  the  excess  and  bankrupt 
stocks  of  other  countries.  That  will  be  to 
market  our  raisins  in  our  own  country. 
Aud  California  asks  as  much  as  she  grants. 
She  asks  as  much  of  Pennsylvania  as  she 
grants  to  Pennsylvania  in  standing  by  her 
tariff  on  iron,  aud  metals,  or  as  she  grants 
to  Massachusetts  on  her  woolen  goods.  We 
ask  as  much  as  we  grant,  an  effective  pro- 
tection, whatever  that  may  be.  No  other 
industry  is  liable  to  such  excessive  compe- 
tition as  the  raisin.  Nature  controls  the 
supply,  not  the  genius  of  man.  One  year  a 
good  crop  and  the  next  year  a  light  crop. 
Then  we  do  not  have  a  fund  of  three  per 
cent  per  annum  to  work  on  to  carry  our 
risks  over.  Our  expenses  are  high,  our  in- 
dustry is  new.  Our  people  are  establishing 
themselves  in  comfortable  homes,  raising 
families  in  the  midst  of  schools  and  with  all 
that  refinement  that  belongs  to  civiliza- 
tion in  our  day.  They  are  not  peasants 
such  as  they  are  in  Spain,  working  in  their 
little  vineyards.  They  are  people  who  liot 
only  demand  protection  for  the  laborer  that 
they  employ  in  his  wages,  as  compared  with 
the  wages  that  are  paid  for  similar  labor  in 
Malaga,  but  they  demand  protection  for 
themselves.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  this  tariff 
question  spoken  of  all  the  time  as  though 
we  were  working  exclusively  for  the  laborer. 
We  are  working  together.  When  I  ask  for 
protection  I  want  protection  for  my  own 
time,  for  my  own  capital,  my  own  industry, 
as  well  as  for  the  laborer  I  employ.  I  do 
not  intend  to  come  down  to  bread  and  water 
wages  for  myself  and  work  for  protection 
and  high  wages  for  my  workmen.  We  are 
both  working  together  and  when  we  look 
at  it  in  that  light  see  what  it  amounts  to  in 
California.  You  are  now  protecting  your 
homes,  not  simply  the  laborer  in  his  dollar 
a  day  and  board,  but  also  those  families 
that  are  establishing  themselves  and  form- 
ing communities  .  for  you  and  healthful 
markets  for  your  products.  1  am  not  talk- 
ing now  to  those  who  represent  our  indus- 
tries, I  am  talking  to  the  public.  There  is 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  con- 
sumer, who  thinks  he  is  not  a  producer, 
that  everything  of  this  nature  is  an  attack 
upon  him.  It  is  all  stupid  nonsense. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  country,  except  may 
be  the  stupid  drone  or  the  man  of  capital 
who  is  living  on  his  means,  who  is  not  a 
producer  or  interested  in  some  way  in  the 
form  of  protection,  whether  it  is  a  news- 
paper, book  or  type,  whatever  it  may  be.  If 
he  is  a  lawyer  he  is  a  counsellor  for  some 
producer  and  is  interested  in  the  sale  and 
mutual  interchange  of  goods  at  home.  He 
is  interested  in  the  market.  The  raisin  men 
ask  that  they  may  be  entitled  to  a  fair  ex- 


change and  a  fair  rate  of  profit .  And  they 
do  not  ask  it  simply  on  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  labor  here  with  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Malaga,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  protec- 
tion shall  be  placed.  They  ask  to  be  iu- 
clnded  themselves  as  producers,  recogniz- 
ing the  wants  of  the  class  they  represent  as 
compared  with  the  peasant  class  of  Europe. 
They  ask  that  they  shall  be  protected 
against  the  peculiar  dangers  of  their  indus- 
try, which  are  not  ouly  the  dangers  that 
are  common  to  industries  that  compete 
against  low-priced  labor,  but  against  the 
danger  also  of  an  unusual  excess  of  goods, 
bankrupt  stocks  you  might  say,  which  are 
permitted  to  come  in  from  other  countries 
and  destroy  legitimate  effort  here .  Aud  for 
that  reason,  considering  last  year  as  one  of 
panic  among  raisin  men,  aud  as  a  test  year 
upon  which  the  measurement  of  protection 
should  be  based,  they  want  five  cents  a 
pound  tariff  and  nothing  less  will  satisfy 
them.  Less  will  be  inefficient.  One  dollar 
a  box  tariff  on  raisins  last  year  would 
simply  have  brought  the  raisin  growers  out 
whole.  A  dollar  a  box  this  year  would  not 
add  much  to  the  price  of  raisins  except  per- 
haps temporarily  until  the  production  can 
be  increased.  It  is  true  that  while  the  in- 
dustry cannot  fill  the  entire  American  de- 
mand the  tariff  may  operate  to  increase  the 
price  of  goods,  but  we  all  know  that  if  there 
is  a  tariff  of  five  cents  there  will  be  10,000 
acres  of  raisins  put  out  in  less  than  a  year, 
equal  to  the  production  of  not  less  than 
10,000  tons  of  raisins,  and  it  will  only  take 
three  years  to  bring  those  into  the  market. 
But  the  measure  of  protection  must  be 
given  them  as  an  assurance  of  their  success. 
During  these  years  of  experiment  many  will 
make  mistakes  as  to  the  laud  they  select, 
but  during  that  time  the  least  thing  the  gov- 
ernment can  ask  of  the  consumer  is  to  wait 
patiently  the  result  of  the  industry  and 
suffer,  if  need  be,  a  temporary  increase  in 
price  and  while  it  is  a  mere  luxury  of  life 
they  have  no  right  to  complain.  It  is  not 
a  necessity  of  Ufe  and  if  a  man  does  not 
like  to  eat  raisins  his  family  may  eat 
peaches  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is 
almost  light  to  consider  the  raisin  as  a  lux- 
ury of  life.  Then  in  a  few  years  when  the 
market  is  established  and  the  price  reduced 
by  increased  production  the  producer  will 
have  a  little  money  in  the  bank  to  tide  over 
the  bad  years,  but  in  the  beginning  give 
them  protection  ;  that  they  have  a  right  to 
insist  the  United  States  shall  do,  and  give 
it  to  them  ungrudgingly,  and  let  the  men 
who  grumble  about  it  on  account  of  the 
price  of  raisins  get  along  without  them.  No 
one  is  forced  to  buy  them.  And  unless  it  is 
a  necessary  of  life  no  one  can  complain 
about  being  involuntarily  taxed.  In  the  end 
raisins  will  be  as  cheap  as  we  can  afford 
to  produce  them. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

Mr.  West. — In  Malaga  they  have  rains 
with  heavy  dews,  not  just  like  our  coast 
counties,  but  more  than  they  have  at  pres- 
ent, aud  the  grapes  are  dried  there  on  the 
floors  in  15  days.  The  floors  are  made  up 
of  nothing  but  earth,  the  clay  soil  of  the 
country.  They  are  arranged  about  14  feet 
wide  and  have  about  45  degrees  descent, 
they  are  not  as  particular  about  45  degrees, 
but  45  to  60.  These  floors  generally  slope 
to  the  sun,  but  that  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, they  cannot  always  get  that,  and  they 
are  arranged  so  that  no  wafer  can  ever  get 
inside  of  them.  For  these  floors  they  have 
covers.  The  sides  are  walled  up  permanent- 
ly, everything  there  is  made  permanently, 
made  as  if  the  business  was  expected  to  last 
always,  and  it  has  lasted  a  good  many 
years  with  them.  The  raisins  are  covered 
at  night  after  the  second  or  third  day.  This 
keeps  the  de*  off  and  also  retains  the  heat 
of  the  soil,  and  the  consequence  is  the  rais- 
ins are  dried  so  much  quicker  which  is  of 
great  advantage.  Nothing  will  dry  on  a 
board  like  it  will  on  the  soil.  I  have  known 
that  20  odd  years  in  drying  grapes,  that  the 
soil  will  dry  in  half  the  time.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  grapes  are  always  turned, 
turned  over  after  the  eighth  day.  This  is 
not  a  fact  The  grapes  are  taken  up  from 
the  floor  and  laid  down  ngiin  the  same. side 
down,  this  gives  one  side  which  has  not 
been  exposed  to  the  sun .  They  are  par- 
ticular which  side  they  put  down,  there  is  a 
right  side  and  a  wrong  side  to  the  grape. 
The  bunch  on  the  side  th(y;  shows  a  nice 
handsome  appearance  is  the  right  side, 
and  on  the  other  is   the  rough  stem,   that 


side  is  placed  on  the  sand  and  is  dried  by 
the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  side  is 
turned  up  to  the  sun.  The  only  object  they 
have  in  taking  the  grape  up  the  eighth  day 
is  to  take  off  the  small  fruit  which  get  dried 
in  that  length  of  time.  Those  that  are 
dried  they  cut  off.  Another  advantage  of 
these  covers  is  that  if  a  man  has  an  over- 
crop and  cannot  pick  them  up  at  one  time 
he  can  let  them  lay  there.  They  are  just  as 
safe  as  in  any  warehouse  excepting  against 
some  excessive  storm  which  they  do  not 
usually  have. 

Query. ^Mr.  West  was  here  asked,  by 
some  gentleman  in  the  hall,  what  kind  of 
covers  were  used. 

Mr .  West.  They  use  board  covers  as  a 
general  thing,  though  I  saw  canvass  and 
corrugated  iron,  but  principally  boards 
about  14  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide.  Boards 
are  of  course  very  expensive  in  Malaga, 
costing  about  8  or  10  cents  a  foot,  but  they 
last  for  years  for  they  are  handled  carefully. 
They  put  one  layer  after  another  clear  to 
the  top.  There  is  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of 
this  14  feet — the  platforms  are  14  feet  wide 
on  which  they  are  dried — and  in  the  middle 
of  it  is  a  board  laid  up  and  down. 

Query . — Are  tuese  drying  boards  in  the 
vineyard  or  outside  of  it  ? 

Mr.  West. — They  are  all  in  the  vineyard. 
The  country  is  quite  hilly  excepting  in  the 
valleys  where  sugar  cane  and  such  things 
are  grown.  Some  controversy  exists  there 
as  here,  about  water  aud  no  water  in  raisins. 
The  men  who  live  in  the  valleys  say  that 
their  raisins  are  the  best  and  they  point  to 
the  color  of  their  fruit,  which  is  black,  as 
an  evidence  of  it,  and  the  others  went  to 
their  dry,  amber  colored  raisins  and  said 
theirs  are  the  best. 

Query. — Is  this  cover  close  to  the  ground 
or  is  it  laid  upon  a  scaffold  ? 

Mr.  West. — The  raisins  lay  right  on  the 
dirt  itself . 

Query. — How  do  they  avoid  the  dirt  and 
dust? 

Mr.  West.— The  dirt  will  not  cling  to 
them.  You  will  learn  by  experience  that 
you  may  lay  raisins  on  the  dustiest  road  in 
the  world  and  when  you  take  them  up  the 
dust  will  all  blow  off.  They  even  claim 
that  it  protects  the  bloom  and  I  believe  it 
would . 

Mr.  Estee. — Take  our  valleys  where  there 
are  no  hills  then  these  platforms  would  be 
level. 

Mr.  West. — They  would  be  somewhat 
level  but  they  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  McPhcrson. — Will  you  also  give  us, 
Mr.  West,  some  information  of  the  manner 
of  putting  up  the  Dehesia  raisins  ? 

Mr.  West. — They  are  all  put  up  at  one 
time,  the  Dehesia,  the  Layers  and  the 
London  Layers.  As  they  are  brought  from 
the  drying  floors  they  are  selected .  A  man 
with  a  critical  eye  sits  down  and  takes  his 
shears  and  clips  off  two  or  three  fine  large 
grapes  from  the  bunch,  perhaps  only  two 
or  three,  and  his  eye  is  so  critical,  that  he 
can  almost  decide  iu  a  moment  whether  it 
is  No.  1,  2,  or  3  quality.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  bunch  is  tnrown  into 
the  layers,  the  others  thrown  into  the 
London  layers  and  the  selected  ones  are 
carefully  assorted.  That  is  work  that  re- 
quires skill  and  that  is  why  they  pay  such 
high  prices  as  45  cents  a  day  for  these  men. 
The  usual  price  is  much  lower  for  unskilled 
laborers.  Skilled  labor  is  45  cents  a  day, 
which  is  the  outside  price  iu  harvest  time. 
The  implement  they  use  is  a  little  hoe  with 
a  handle  and  the  blade  a  foot  and  a-half  or 
two  feet,  such  as  the  Italians  use  ;  aud  a 
man  puts  that  down  all  day  for  15  cents  in 
Winter,  and  then  he  gets  a  little  soup  at 
night,  made  out  of  vegetables,  and  now  and 
then  a  piece  of  meat  in  it,  with  figs  and  such 
things  to  fill  up  That  is  the  way  they  get 
along.  The  Dehesia  is  what  they  make 
their  money  from,  They  claim  they  are 
not  making  much  money  and  the  principal 
profit  is  in  the  Dehesia.  The  classification 
was  so  strict  and  was  so  expensive  that 
they  had  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  it.  They 
do  not  classify  nearly  so  strictly  as  they  did 
five  or  six  years  ago.  In  1871  the  raisin 
interest  was  at  its  height.  A  great  many 
vineyards  was  planted  then;  there  was  what 
you  might  call  a  boom  in  that  slow  country. 
Then  they  altered  their  manner  of  grading. 
[The  President  at  this  point  vacated  his 
seat  and  Mr.  Wetmore  took  the  chair,  aud 
presided  until  the  close  of  the  session.] 
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LAST      ANNOUNCEMENT 

Choice    Vines  •--  Rare   Stocks    and 
Scions  for  Grafting. 


RESISTANT       VARIETIES. 


Riparia,    Californica     and     Arizoaica    Seed. 


As  the  season  for  planting  and  grafting 
vines  is  rapidly  passing  away,  I  desire  to 
inform  tlie  public  that  there  are  still  to  be 
had  some  stocks  of  the  following  rare  and 
scarce  varieties: 

KED   WINE    VAKIETIES. 


Cabernet  franc, 
Verdot, 
Malbeck, 
Petite  Syriih, 
Petit  Bouschet, 
Alicante  Bouschet, 
Ciusaut, 

Pfeffer's  Black  Burgundy 


Lenoir, 
Serine, 
Portuguese     select 

Port  stocks, 
FoUe    noire     (1100 

rooted.) 


FINE      VINEYARDS  A  fine  place  for  sale. 


IN   SANTA    (I.ARA    VA£,I.ETf, 

FOB    SALE    BY  — 

T.  H.  CORDELL  &  CO., 

)  .  j  873 Mj  Market  St. 

f      (         San  Francisco. 


38  North  First  St.  ) 

San  Jot^e. 


<1:99  rtOn  *••  ACRES  IN  THIKU  YEAH.  OVEIl 
;p£i^j\J\J\J.  6,,')00  vines  of  best  varieties.  Staked. 
A  very  fine  property  at  a  bargain. 

dhO  AAA  10  ACRES  IN  FOURTH  YEAR. 
qpo  jyjy)\J  .  jj^ar  Los  Gatoa.  Fine  varieties,  beauti- 
ful view  and  a  good  place. 

(ftl  A  (\(\(\  40  ACRES  ON  NORTH  SIDE  STEV- 
^J.U,VFUV.  ens  Creek  Road.  Excellent  land  and 
fine  varieties.     Set  last  Winter. 

$f.  OAA     *®  ACRES  ON    MAIN  ROAD  IN  SEC- 
tj^ijy).     ond  yrar.     Splendid  land.  Good  neigh- 
borhood. 

"We  have  a  iiiiinber  of  places  u'itn 
ViiicH  and  Fruit  Trees  for  sale.  Also. 
Orcliartis  au<I  OrehanI  I^au<ls. 

Call  at  Office  or  write  for  full  particulars.    Respect'ly 

T.  H.  CORDELL  &  CO. 


SAUTERNE. 

Sauviguon  blanc,         Semillon. 


MADEIRA. 

:    Malmsey, 

Boal, 
Verdelho. 

SPANISH    SHBREY. 

Palomino, 

Mantuvo 

de 

Pilas 

Pedro  Xi  me  lies. 

Veba. 

White    associates   used  in    France   with 
Petite   Syruh   and   suitable   for  similar  red 
wine  blends: 
Marsanne,  Roussaune. 

There  are  also  to  be  had,  either  rooted 
vines  or  cuttings,  or  both,  good  stocks  of 
better  known  varieties,  such  as 

Mataro,  FoUe  Blanche, 

Cariguan,  Colombar, 

Grenache,  Zinfandel, 

Crabb's  Black  Bur-  Burger, 

gundy,  Charbono, 

Chauch^  uoir,  Blaue  Elbling, 

Trousseau,  Seedless  Sultana, 

Meunier,  Muscatel      (  Gordo 
West's  White  Prolific,     Blanco),  etc.,  etc. 

The  prices  of  the  Natoma  rooted  vines, 
of  varieties  in  large  quantities,  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

Cuttings,  seedlings  and  rooted  cuttings  of 
Riparia;  cuttings  and  seedlings  of  Califor- 
nica; rooted  Lenoir  cuttings;  Arizonica  cut- 
tings; seed  of  Arizonica,  Californica  and 
Riparia. 

Grafting  can  be  continued  safely  until 
the  middle  of  May,  if  the  scions  are  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

As  I  expect  to  retire  soon  from  the  gen- 
eral business  of  furnishing  supplies  for 
vineyard  planting,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  those,  who  have  favored  me  with 
orders,  for  the  assistance  which  their  cus- 
tom has  been  to  me,  when  I  have  most, 
needed  it.  CHAS.  A.  WETMOEE, 
204  Montgomery  St  ., 

San  Francisco. 


Winery   For    Sale. 

THE 

BERMEL     WINERY, 

And  Three  Acres  of  Land, 

SITUATED  CORNER    WEST    AND    GRANT   SIS., 
Jlealdsbnri;,  Sonoma  Co.,  C'al. 

On  Line  of  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.   R. 

Cellar  under  ground— capacity  40,000  gallong — 
capable  of  being  enlarg(>d  to  any  lapacity  at  small 
cost.  Outfit  complete  to  carry  on  the  business. 
Dwelling  and  outhouse?  in  good  repair.  Location 
most  desirable  in  the  State. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  tlie  office  of  the 
S.  F.  Merchant,  or  to 

CEO.  M.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    LOCATION 

FOR  A 

SUBURBAN    RESIDENCE. 


TWENTY  ACRES  OP  LAND  ON  EAST  ST-, 

WOOI>I..4NI>.  C'AI.. 


p.      ACRES    UF    IT    IN     CLOVER,    and 

1/r:  ACHES  IHr  MUSCATELLE  OR  APES. 

lO/^  ITAMASf  OI.IVE  TREES  AI.ONU 
IAjO       the  drive-way. 

on  BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES  AL,OX« 
OU       the  ditch  banks. 


It  is  a  Beantiriil  Place.  Vines  and  trees 
three  years  old,  with  prospect  of  fine  grape  crop  this 
season . 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Sas  Francisco  Mbrciiant,  323  Front  street,  S.  F., 
P.  O .  Box  2366. 


GEO.    D.    FI8KE.  L.  W.  IlILLIKER. 

CEO.  D.  FISKE  &  CO., 

Money  Brokers,  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Agents. 

^Vooillaiid,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  T.  GARMTT  &  CO. 

BRASS  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

Manufacturers  of 

BRASS       WINE       PUMPS. 

WINE    COCKS. 

All  Kinds  ol  Fittings 

—  FOR  — 

Wineries,   DistiUeries 

BREWERIES. 


Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Hose,  Etc. 
PATENT    STEAM    PUMPS. 

Cor.  Fremont  ami  Xatoma  Sts. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

FOR    ORCHARD    AND      VINEYARD     USE 

WE  OFFER  TO  DEALERS  AND  FARMERS  THE  FOLLOWING: 
VINEYARD  HARROWS. 

Cale  Vineyard  Plows,  No.  38,  Rose  Vineyard  Plows, 


—  THE 

S.  F.  MERCHANT 


.^..IS    THK. 


GRAPE  -  G-RO  WERS 


-IT    REPRESENTS - 


VITICULTURE, 

OLIVE    CULTURE, 

SERICULTURE, 

....AND    OTHER.... 

Productions  and  Manufactures 


.OF    THE. 


PACIFIC    COAST. 


The  Mebchant  is  published  seiui-mouthly 

aud  contains  a  careful  digest 

of  all  matters  of 

interest   to 

The    Grape  -  Grower 

besides 
carefully    pre- 
pared and  instructive  infor- 
mation which  is  of  practical  utility  both  to 

THE     BEGINNER 


THE     WINE    MAKER. 


E8TEE    CULTIVATORS. 

AGE  .  CULTIVATORS     AND     HORSE    HOES, 

EIDING   AND   WALKING  CULTIVATORS. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOCirE  TO  BE  ISSI7E»  MAY    Ist  NEXT. 


IRON 


The  MERCHANT    is  the  only    Vitl- 
cultural  Paper   in  California. 


17  A  1»    FREMONT   ST., 
San  Franiiseo,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  SAW  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

OF     EVERY     DBSCBPTION 

On  Hand  and  Made  to  Order. 
—  AOKNTs  for" — 

C.B.PAUL'S  FILES 


4<J.J  5  .iV^  1.^-4  ^V  i  l  .,. 


California  Curved  PruninR  Saws 


Uepairiii)^  of  alt  Itinds  done 
at  short  notice. 


SUBSCRIPTION  : 

Three     Dollars      a     Year! 

Which  can   be   remitted  by  P.  0.  order,  or 
through  Wells,  Fargo  k  Co. ,  to 

CHARLES    R.     BUCKLAND, 

EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR, 

OFFICE  :      323    FRONT    STREET,  S.    F. 
P.  O.  Box  2366. 
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FANCHER    CREEK 

NURSERY. 

ROOTED    VINES. 

FOR     RKD. 

MATARO,  SUIllAZ,  DON  ZELINHO, 

CA  BERNET-SaU  VIONON. 


TEMPKANO, 

DORADILLA, 


FUR    WIIITK. 


PALOMINO, 
VERDEHO, 


SULTANA, 


PEDRO   XIMENKZ. 

FOR  RAISIN. 

GORDO  BLANCO. 
FOR    TABIiK. 

SAUAL    KANSKr. 
The   finest  of   all  shippini;  srapes— the   Imperial 
grape  of  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 


The  White    Fis:  wf  Cninnierce    for  dryins. 

The  Whit*  A<lrintic.  Ily  special  arranfjcnient 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  California  holding  any  jjenu- 
ine  stock  of  this  celehrated  fijr,  besides  the  importer. 
The  Pa|>crshell  Ponioifranate,  and  other 
general  nursery  stock.  Roses  a  specialty.  Catalof^es 
free.        Address : 

CUSTAV    EISEN, 

FRESNO    CAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1863. 

THOS.     MEHERIN, 

,  Importer,  Wholoaale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

SEEDS,  TREES  &  PL\NTS. 

A  I.iir^e  Stock  of 

AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 

At  reduced  rates. 

Ever;;reeii     Millet,     Ali'iilla.     Rerl    null 
white  *'lover,  Timothy  aii<l    Orcli- 
aril   4>raw«,    Keiiliicky    Blue 
<4ra!>i!4,    Iliiii^fariaii    Mil- 
let, Reil  To|>,  Ktc. 

Also,  a  Ijarge  and  Choice  Collection  of 

FRUIT    AND     ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 

Bulbs,  Roses,  Maarnolias,  Palms,  etc.,  at  reduced 
prices.  Budding  and  Pruni'iif  Knives,  Greenhouse 
Syrinjfes,  Hedge  and  Pole  Shears. 

?a.Price  List  Mailed  on  application.  Agent  for  E. 
D.  FOX'S  Nursery. 

IP.  O.  Box  20.59.1  THOS.  MEIIERIX, 

.'>16  Battery  St.,  S.  F. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO., 


SEEDSMEN, 


Dealers  in  all  kindfi  of  Field  and 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 


At  Kcduccd  Price«,  in  Lar^e  Quantitiee . 


KPKCIAiyriKS: 

Alfalfa,  Rtd  atid  White  Clover,  Italian  and  Enjj^lish 
Rye  Grasa,  Blue  Grass,  f.Awn,  Orcliard,  Mesquite,  Red 
Top  and  Timothy  Seed,  California  Forest  and  Ever- 
jrrcen  Tree  Seeds.  Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
at  Lowest  Prices.  A  larire  quantity  of  EVERGREEN 
MILLET  SEED  on  hand.  Also,  about  20,000  LRS. 
AUSTRALIAN  RYE  GRASS,  to  be  sold  low. 


>'oH.  401»  aiifl  411  l>aviH    9itrc«t,  8.  F. 


SEEDS!         SEEDS! 

THAT    WILL    GROW. 

I  warrant  all'^seeds  sent  out  by  me  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name  and  will  refill  any 
order  gratis  or  m  other  seeds  should  they 
prove  defective  in  any  respect. 

Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
seeds /ree  on  application. 

1-.  C.  I.At'HICOriE, 
Waverly  JMIIIm,  Ueoricetown  Co., 

South  Cnroliua. 


19th  Year.  190  Acres. 

ROCK'S   NURSERIES. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on 
the   Pacific   Coast. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Grape  Vines  and  Resistant  Vines. 


A  new  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  is  now  ready,  containing  many  new  and 
rare  varieties  never,oflfered  before  on  this  Coast,  including 

12    VARIETIES    OF    OLIVES. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  Sent  as  Follows : 

No.  1 — Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Olives,  etc.,  i  cents. 

No.  2 — Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Plants,  i  cents. 

No.  3 — New  Hoses  and  Clematis,  gratis. 

JOHN   ROCK, 

SAW    JOSE,  Gal. 

THE  HARDEN  STAR  GRENADE. 


GA- 


-V9 


The    ONLY    GKEKADK  in  general  use  on  the  Pacific   Coast.       Adopt- 
ed by  all  the  leading  corporations  and  business  houses,  among  them  : 
Wells,  Fargo  &   Co.,  every  railroad  running  out  of  this  city. 
Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.,  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  J.  D.  Spreckels 
&  Bros.     The  city  schools,  etc.,  etc. 

Be*are  of  worthless  imitations,  none  genuine  except  in  blue 
BOTTLE  WITH  STAB.  Cheap  grenades,  like  cheap  insurance, 
should  be  avoided. 

Price,  $15.00  per   dozen,  securely  packed  for  shipment. 

H.   H.    GROSS, 

16  &  18  SECOND  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 


-MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE- 


CELEBRATED    CUBE    SUGAR, 

SUPPLIES  ONLY  EXPOBTERS  AND  THE  JOBBING  TRADE, 


This  Company  manufactures  all  the  Grades  of  HARD  AND  COFFEE  SUGARS  AND 
SYRUPS.  Special  attention  given  to  the  making  and  packing  of  Loaf  Sugar  for  ex- 
portation. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE,  President. 

a08     CALIFORNIA    STBEET. 


LAND  CLEARING  w.™  JUDSON  POWDER 

RAILROAD  MEN,  FARMERS  AND   VITICULTURISTS 

Have,  hy  practical  experience,  found  that  the  J|I|>SON  l*4>\Vl>KK  especially,  is  the  heat  adapted  to  re- 
move STUMPS  and  TREKS.  FROM  5  TO  20  POUNDS  OF  THIS  POWDER  will  always  brinif  any  sized  stump  or  tree 
with  roots  clear  out  of  the  ground  'i  he  KXl'KN.sE  IS  LKSS  THAN  ONE-HALF  the  cost  of  trrubbing.  In 
most  cases,  Giant  I'owder,  or  any  other  "Hi-^h  Kxplohive,"  i^  too  quick,  and  or.iinary  Blasting  Powder  not 
strong;  enouiih.     For  juirlieu'ars  liow  to  use  the  fsanie,  apj)lv  to 

BANDMANN,  NIELSEN  &  GO.,  General  Agents 

210  FIt<»N'l'  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C  ASTALIAN ! 

NATURAL    MINERAL    WATER. 

Nu  Family  Should  be  Without  It.    Seufi  for  Circular.    Aflilress 

FORBES  &  PLAISTED.  **""=  *"^MY5i/i:rs^1li?:S?i*  Ti!"^"  *"** 


Schenck's  TVine     Hose. 

An  Extra  fine  quality  of  Rubber  Hose,  manufactured 

EXPKESSLY     POR      USE     I¥    WINERIES,     ETC. 

A  trial  is  asked  and  satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
W  .  T-  "ST.  SolXeXlOl^y  36  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


W.M.WILLIAMS' 

Semi-Tropical  an<l  (>eiicrnl 

]>a' XT  DEL  S  £3.Xl.  X  :E3  s , 

EASTEKBY    RANCHO. 


TREE    DEPOT: 

COR.     MARIPOSA    and    K    STREETS, 
FRESNO,  Cal. 


500,000     TREES 

Of  all  the  Standard  Varieties. 


GRAPE   ROOTS    AND    CUTTINGS 

Of  popular  Wine  and  Haisin  Varieties. 


WHITE      ADRIATIG       FIGS 

A  Specialty. 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES   AND    HOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Call  before  |>urchiu»InK  elHewhere. 

Trees  free  from  scale  and   other  pests.     Teleplione 
No.  7  communicates  with  the  Nursery  J 

FOR    SALE. 

OXTTTI3Nr<3-S     OIF' 

VALUABLE 

IMPORTED  VINES. 


CABERNET-SAUVIGNON,  FRANC  CABERNET, 
SEMILLON,  PETITE  SIRRAH  (also  rooted  vines.) 
FRANC  PINOT,  PINOT  DE  PEKNAND, 

MALBEC,(and  roots), 
PINOT  ORIS,  GAMAI  TEINTUBIER. 

All    the    ChaiiiitaKne    Varlelie.ii. 

—  A.SD  — 

PETIT  VERDOT,  VERDOT  COLON, 

MEUNIElt,  MERLOT, 

And  a  few  cuttings  of   rare  table  varieties. 

Also  all  Varieties  of 

RIESLINGS,  CHAUCIIE  NOIR  AND  GRIS,  FOLLE 
BLANCHE,  SAUVIGNON  VERTE,  CHALOSSE, 
GROSSER  BLAUEIl,  TEINTURIER  MALE,  GUT- 
EDEL,  and^ali  ordinary  wine  varieties. 


J.  H.  DRUMMONO, 

CLEN    ELLEN,   Sonoma  Co., 

tf^No  orders  can  he  taken  after  1st  Marcli.'^tl 
ESTAHL1SUEL)  18.59. 

SAMUEL^  BRECK, 

Successor  to 

GEO.    F.    SILVESTER, 

Iniport'-T  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

Seeds,  Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  Etc. 
317  washington  strket, 

Bet.  Battery  A'  Front.     San  Francisco,  Cal 

1885.  SIK:S213S  !  1885 

K.J.   BOWKX'.S  llliiNlraloil   neKCriptive 

}iiiil  l^i'ieed  <'ntHlo;fii«>  oT 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  FOR  1885. 
Containing^  1'25  payes  of  valuable  information  for 
the  Gardener,  the  Farmer,  or  the  Family,  mailed  free 
to  alt  applicants.     Address 

E.  J    BOWEN,  Seed  Merchant, 

815  and  817  S.\xhumr  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEL  MONTE  VINEYARD  AND  NURSERY. 

M.  DENICKK,  Proprietor, 
Fresno,  Freniio  i'oiinty,  -   -    i'lilirornia. 

Choice  Cuttinysaiid  Koots  for  sale.  (Jrown  without 
irrij^ation.and  large,  healthy  growth.  Claret— Mataro, 
Grenftihe,  CarJgnane,  Caberuet,  Malhec,  Teinturier, 
Zinfandel,  Le  Noir,  etc.  Burgundy— I'inots,  Trous- 
seau, Mennier,  I'lussard.  Port— rinto  Cao.  Amarillo, 
Mourii^eo,  Bastardo,  Tauriga,  Morretto.  White— Sau- 
vignon  Verte,  Columhar,  Folle  Blanche,  Burger,  Sul- 
tana, Corinths.  Muscats.  Resistant— Kiparia,  CaU- 
(ornica.     Prices  vary  moderate. 
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HICOAIt      UAI'iJi':. 


THE  S.  P.  R.  R.  CO., 

ReapeotfuUv  invites  the  attention  ot  TOt^RISTS  ANt) 
I'l.KASIiRii  SKS;KKHS  to  theSlU'EKlUK  KACll-IT- 
lES  afToriied  tiy  tlie  '•  Northern  Itiviaion  "  of  its  line 
for  reae;;inj^  the  |>rinci|-al 

SUMMEE  AND  WINTER  EESOETB  OF  OALITORNIA 

WITH    Kl'EKI),   SAFETY   AND  COMFOUT. 


Posfiii<>r<>.  Moiilo  l*)ii-k.  Waiitn  4'lnrn. 
Siiii  .Iikse.  .M]iilr<»iio  iHiiieral  Kpriii^'N,' 
Uilro.V  Hot  K|>riii»:s. 

-3tl  O  U  T  E3  H  E:  "ST- 

"the  queen  of  AMERICAN   WATERING  PLACES." 
Only  throe  and  une-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

<:niii|>  tJooilall,  Aiit»s,  I.oina  l>rirla. 
]II»ilt«  ViHta,  Now  Briuhtoii.  »io<)ll<a. 
Cuinp  Cu|>iloIa,  ami 

Su^KTT-A.   ODFt-XJIZ. 

PAEAISO  HOT  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 
EL     PASO      DE      ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
And    the  only  Natural  Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 


This  Road  runs  througfh  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversiuK  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celeorated 
for  its  piouucLiveness,  anii  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like  chari'-ter  of  its  scenery;  as  also  the  beauiifal  San 
Benito;  I'ajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
in^f  agricuitnral  sections  of  the  lueifie  Coast. 

Along-  the  entire  route  of  the  "  Northerti  Divisi  n  " 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succession  of  Kxtensive 
Farms,  DylitrhUul  Suburban  Homes.  Beautiful  Oar- 
dens,  Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
of  enc-hantiny  Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  vic-w. 

Cliarai'tcrJMtJo  of  this  Ijiiie  : 

GOOD  ROAD-BED.  STEEL  RAILS,  ELEGANT  CARS, 

LOW   RATE6,  FAST  TIME,  FINE  SCENERY. 

Ticket  Okficks— Pass  nger  Depot,  Townsend  stnet, 
Valencia  St.  Station,  and  No.  013  Market  Street, 
Grand  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSBTl',  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  A.*8t.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 


San  Francisco  Forge 

H.  SANDERS,  Proprietor, 

The  only  Manufacturer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

OIL     WELL    TOOLS 


ARTESIAN  WELL  BORING  MACHINERY. 


All  work   j;uariuiteed  at  lowest  prices.     Estimates 
also  furnisl.cd. 

315  MISSION   ST., 

Bet.  Fremont  and  Beale.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  B.— Charles  Oester  is  no  1-  n^cr  connected  with 
this  For^e,  and  h:i3  not  been  since  December  31, 
1883. 


**  The    Wine    Press  and  the 
Cellar." 

A  Manual  for  the  Wlve-makicr  and    the  Cellar- 
Man. 

By  E.  H.  Rixford. 


[St.  Helena  Star.] 
*' A  irlance  through  it  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  about  wine-making,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  •  »  «  •  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  our  people  should  be  especially  informed, 
and  we  trust  that  the  author's  efforts  in  that  direction 
may  meet  with  liberal  encouragement." 

Price    91  SO. 
Mol<t  by 

THE    SAN    FEANCISCO    MERCHANT. 

323  Front  Street. 


TVAKELEE'S 


TRADE 


MARE. 


^li^S^ 


-A.TDE3  3>rT 


Squirrel    and    Gopher    Exterminator. 

In  1-lb,  and  5-lb.  Cans. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.  FOR  SALE  by  all  DEALERS. 

WAKELEE  &  CO.,  Chemists, 

Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BUCK-THORN 

Is    the   Best   Barbed  Fence  in  the  World, 


[Patented  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  Countries  of  Europe.] 
IT  IS  EFFECTIVE,  SAFE  and  STRONG,  HANDSOME,  LASTING  &  CHEAP 

It  is  a  SOLID.  RIBBED  STRIP  OF  STEEL.  It  is  VERY  STRONG,  ^nd  PRESENTS  THE  LARGEST  POSSIBLE  SURFACE.  All  ANIMALS  CAN 
SEE  IT  PLAINLY.  It  uiaKes  an  unequaled  SHtEP  FENCE— the  liari)s  l)einir  lancu-thaped  the  WOOL  SLIPS  OFF  and  is  not 
pulled  out.  it  18  Kasy  to  Build  and  Simple  to  Repair.  Anj  Brijfht  Farmer's  Boy,  or  Kmart  Farm  Hand,  can 
Boss  the  Job. 

IJ:^.  SAMPLE  and  CIIICULAR  describmji  and  illu.stratintf  it  fully,  free  to  all  applit-ants. 

Try  our  Ribbon  Fencing,  Superior  to  all  Others  and  Cheaper. 

J.  A.   ROEBLING'S    SONS    COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  and  Wire  Rope. 

14    DRUMM     STREET,  SAN    FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

CLARIFYING  &  PRESERVING  WINES 

The  undersiy:ned  havinf>;  been  appointed  Sole  Ag;cnt3  on  the  Pa-jiHc  Coast  by  Messrs.  A.  BOAKE  Sl  CO., 
Stratford,  En;-.,  for  their  renowned 

LiaUID    ALBUMENS, 

Bey  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Urowers  and  vVine  Merchants  to  the  following-  artic'es,  the  superior  merit 
of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Silver  Medals,  the  highest  awards  ;iiven  at  the  International  E.vhibitiona  ot 
Paris  1878,  Bordeaux  1882,  and  Amsterdam  1883;  viz: 


LIQUID  ALBUMEN  FOR  RED  WINES, 

CLAKET,  BUKGUNDy  and  PORT. 

LIQUID  ALBUMEN    FOR    WHITE  WINES, 

HOCK,  SAUTKKNES,  SHERRY  and  MADEIRA,  also  fok  DISTILLED 
LIQUORS  ;  BRANDY,  WHISKY,  GIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

FOR  PRESERVING  THE  liRILLIANCY  OF  THE  WINES. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

FOR  CORRECTING  THE  ROUGHNESS  OF  YOUNG  WINES. 

VWINE    RESTORER, 
FOR  RESTORING  BADLY  MADE  OR  BADLY   TREATED,  HARSH 
AND  TART  WINES. 

A  trial  according  to  directions  will  pro\ethe  superiorqualitv  of  these  finin<>:s.  For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by 

C3  x3:.^:£1.Xj:e3s  3i>fl::E3Xisr::E3oxs.:E3   c&3  oo., 

jiiole  A^cntn.     314  !>iAl'KAIII]:NT<»  S'l'.,  S.  F. 


For  sale  to  the  city  and  country  trade  in 
lots  to  suit. 


MAGONDRHY  &  GO, 

204  and  206  Sansome  St 


CALIFORNIA 

Thursday,  May    7th. 
The' 


The  above  day  fias  been  designated  by  offi* 
cial  action  for  ihe  reception  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Government,  and  of  tiie  inliabi- 
tants  en   liiasae  or  the  State  of  Califuruia. 

Most  interesting  coiemoniea  will  take  place 
and  a  most  enjoyable  occasion  la  assured. 

To  enable  CaliforuianB  to  attend  ou  their 
Si'KCiAL  State  Day,  the  railroads  have  agreed 
to  make  the  lowest  rate  ever  heretolore  Kivon. 

Form  your  parties,  make  up  your  ezcursiona 
and  apply  to  the  local  railroad  agents,  and.  the 
lowest  possible  limited  excui'aioD  rate  can  be 
readily  secured. 

The  opportunity  o'  a  lifetime  is  givt  n  all  to 
Bee  the  G-ueatkst  Imdubtkial  ExFoernON'  the 
world  has  over  eeeu. 

Good  and  ample  accommodation  at  reasona* 
ble  rates  ai'e  assured. 

E.  A.  BUKKE, 
Director  General, 
..it.  New  Orleans. 


TRY 

NEW    PROCESS 

PRESH- TOASTED 

TEA! 

RICHARDS,    HARRISON    4    SHERWOOD, 

COE.   SANSOME  &  SACRAMENTO  STS., 
San    Francisco. 


COVERT,      IVilTCHELL     &     BROWN, 


SUCCESSORS    TO 


H.  M.  COVERT, 

Commission  Merchants  and 
Purchasing    Agents. 


203  &  203  SACRAMENTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


Sole  Agents  for  Parag;oii  Axlo  Or^ase  antl 
the  l^nrn^oii  Bakiii;;'  l*owil4^r  i'oni|»aiiy. 
Importers  of  the  ParagroH  Uiicolorcd  Ja|>aii 
Tea. 


MAKE  A  NOTE    OF   IT! 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT 

LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ! 


IT    PAYS    TO    liVY      IHUECT. 

(Irocers,  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  and  lar^e 
consumers  of  Teas  and  Coffees-,  will  find  it  to  their 
positive  advantivi^'c  to  make  a  ptrsunal  call  on 

H.      HUDDLESTON     &    CO*, 

322  aiKl  331  Front  St.,  H.  F., 
Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas  and  Coffees,  and  Pro- 
prietors of  Colima  Steam  Coffee  Mills,  and  get  samples 
and  prices  before  buying;  anywhere  else. 

Cash  Buyers  !ii|>e«ially  Invited. 


THE    COCOA    CEOP    IS    SHORT  ! 
liook  Out  for  A<inIteratious. 

BY    USING 

WALTER   BAKER   &  GO'S 
CHOCOLATE. 

You  will   be  Sure  of  Securing 
the  Best. 

Wm.  T.  Goleman  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENTS 
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INTERNAL    REVENUE. 


Remarks  of  0.  A.  Wetmore  at  the    Recent 
Viticttltural  Convention. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore. — Dr.  Lockwood 
asked  the  question  why  would  not  a  gen- 
eral law  against  adulteration  accomplish 
the  result,  what  objection  was^  there  to  it. 
There  is  no  objection  if  you  can  get  it  and 
enforce  it.  But  who  is  going  to  get  it  ? 
We  have  our  own  interest  at  stake  and  we 
have  not  the  time  to  tramp  all  over  the 
country  for  other  industries  to  get  a  law. 
If  the  people  are  satisfied  to  get  glucose 
syrup  and  eat  it  let  them  do  it.  Let  the 
sugar  meu  make  that  fight.  We  have  not 
time  in  this  great  country  to  consolidate 
our  interests  and  pool  our  issues.  Each 
one  of  the  industries  has  got  as  much  as  it 
can  do  to  fight  its  own  battle.  These  ques- 
tions come  up  all  over  the  United  States 
and  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer.  It  is 
only  when  the  industry  is  hurt  that  any- 
thing is  done.  Mr.  Estee  said  to-day  and 
very  justly  that  the  disposition  of  the 
courts  is  to  lean  to  and  to  strain  the  law  in 
favor  of  the  producer.  That  is  exactly  so 
all  through  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
disposition  of  the  Internal  Revenue.  Now 
it  should  be  our  interest  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people  to  change 
that  disposition  and  make  it  such  as  it 
is  in  France  to-day,  where  it  leans  to- 
wards the  consumer.  In  France  this  fal- 
sification got  so  bad  that  the  people  would 
not  stand  it  any  longer.  Tou  do  not  hear 
of  anybody  getting  up  to  secure  a  law 
against  the  adulteration  of  wine  except  the 
producer  against  whom  it  has  gone  into  ef- 
fect. The  consumer  says  nothing  about  it 
and  we  are  only  a  few  against  a  million  and 
that  is  why  we  have  not  time  to  take  up 
other  interests.  I  have  not  the  time  to  study 
up  the  interests  of  the  sugar  men  and  those 
who  are  competing  with  glucose  syrup. 
They  must  do  that  for  themselves.  Each 
industry  will  have  to  do  this  until  the  con- 
sumers themselves  ask  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  time  has  not  yet  come.  The 
public  feeling  has  not  sufficiently  developed. 
We  have  too  many  interests,  too  many  new 
men  coming  up.  The  industry  of  glucose, 
which  is  only  supporting  probably  a  few 
men,  would  be  an  immense  obstacle  in  our 
way  of  getting  a  general  law  against  adul- 
terations. And  why  ?  The  Congressman 
Irom  Illinois  who  represents  a  district  in 
which  there  is  a  glucose  factory  will  say 
"  we  have  no  interest  in  wine,  we  have  one 
interest,  we  are  for  the  glucose  men.'' 
There  may  bo  10,000  consumers  and  yet  all 
the  interest  is  on  the  manufacturer's  side. 
It  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the  people  as  his. 
The  people  are  all  the  time  blaming  the 
representatives  who  are  just  as  good  as  the 
people.  When  the  people  are  apathetic  the 
representatives  are  apathetic.  When  the 
people  are  not  interested  enough  to  get  to- 
gether and  insist  that  the  representatives 
shall  do  their  duty  the  representatives  will 
thee  consider  that  they  are  representing  the 
active  end  of  their,  constituents  and  that 
will  be  the  producer  who  is  competing 
against  the  public.  It  ts  a  great  crime  of 
our  time,fraud, selling  goods  under  false  pre- 
tenses. We  do  not  object  that  a  man  should- 
make  glucose  wine  cheaper  than  we  can 
make  the  pure  wine  but  we  do  object  that 
he  should  give  it  to  the  consumer  for  pure 
wine,  and  deceive  the  consumer  who  buys 
the  glucose  wine  when  he  has  a  desire  to 
buy  our  wine.  Beyond  this  matter  of  im- 
position we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  consumers  to  decide.  It  is 
for  their  interest  to  stand  in  with  us.  But 
we  do  say  that  the  merchant  ought  not  to 
sell  goods  under  a  false  label .  If  they  put 
up  glucose  with  corn  spirits  let  the  con- 
sumer know  it.  All  we  want  is  that  the 
consumer  shall  be  informed  of  the  adul- 
teration then  if  he  wants  it  he  can  have  it. 
That  is  the  kind  of  law  we  can  have.  The 
Internal  Revenue  comes  to  our  service.  It 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  Siates  or  any 
of  its  servants  to  foster  fraud  or  imposition. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to  foster 
those  things  that  are  true  trading  and  hon- 
est dealing  with  the  people.  These  spurious 
articles  are  produced  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  public,  snsb  as  glucose.      No 


one  buys  it  knowingly  to  consume  it.  Those 
things  that  are  produced  for  such  a  purpose 
should  be  taken  hold  of  by  law  and  the  way 
is  to  notify  the  public  what  the  goods  are  in- 
stead of  trying  to  enforce  a  prohibitory  act 
and  then  to  employ  a  great  force  of  de- 
tectives to  discover  the  fraud.  Let  us  sim- 
ply employ  the  same  means  to  discover  the 
production  and  practice.  Let  the  consumer 
be  able  to  identify  (he  goods.  General  law 
simply  for  the  prohibition  of  adulteration 
would  not  be  of  any  force  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  arrived  at  the  time 
when  the  officers  of  the  law  are  called  upon 
by  the  people  to  protect  them,  nor  when 
the  people  would  be  protected.  No  such 
law  would  be  enforced.  There  is  a 
law  now  against  crime  ;  crime  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.  If  I  go  into 
one  of  the  saloons  or  hotels  of  our  city  and 
ask  for  a  bottle  of  genuine  Chateau  Lafite, 
$4  a  bottle,  and  the  proprietor  takes  my 
money  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  the 
wine  is  not  Lafite  and  is  not  worth  $4  a  bot- 
tle, why  cannot  I  prosecute  him  for  taking 
money  under  false  pretenses  when  he  is 
selling  me  a  wine  produced  in  Sonoma 
county  and  probably  bought  in  the  Cali- 
fornia market  ?  You  cannot  follow  up  such 
frauds  without  seeing  by  experience  that 
commerce  is  rotten  from  top  to  bottom  in 
this  country.  There  may  be  exceptional 
cases  where  men  are  not  dealing  in  these 
frauds  but  it  is  the  exception.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  to  enforce  such  laws.  If 
we  cannot  prevent  the  making  of  these 
compounds  and  adulterations,  let  us  at 
least  get  some  revenue  out  of  them.  We 
can  enforce  such  a  law  and  have  the 
machinery  right  at  our  hands.  Now  how 
does  it  operate  in  the  case  of  wines,  coming 
down  to  our  own  interests .  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  get  its  revenue  in 
large  part  from  spirits,  beer,  tobacco  etc., 
wine  is  not  taxed.  We  are  willing  to  an- 
nounce that  to  the  public;  wine  is  not  taxed, 
pure  simple  dry  wiues  ;  sweet  wines  are  so 
far  as  they  are  fortified.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  government  for- 
got there  was  such  a  thing  as  wiue.  There 
was  certainly  some  object  in  not  taxing  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  our  legislators  in  Con- 
gress were  far  in  advance  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  when  they  overlooked  wines. 
They  knew  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
country  to  foster  viticulture  and  they  would 
not  put  the  stamp  of  the  country  against  it. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to 
tax  wine  but  to  encourage  it.  But  that 
same  argument  that  would  justify  the 
United  States  in  taxing  spirits  and  not  tax- 
ing pure  wines  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  these  spurious  compounds  in  favor  of 
which  no  argument  can  be  made.  When  we 
try  to  prohibit  them  the  manufacturers  get 
up  and  say  "this  is  corn  spirits,  that  is  all ;' ' 
'•this  is  glucose,  that  is  all,  and  that  is 
good."  A  chemist  simply  writes  down  that 
glucose  is  a  grape  sugar  and  grape  sugar  is 
merely  the  sugar  found  in  the  grape.  But 
the  history  of  all  these  frauds  in  the  coun- 
try shows  that  you  can  get  certificates  to 
prove  anything  you  like.  You  can  get  a 
chemical  certificate  to  prove  that  imitation 
sparkling  wine  is  pure  and  that  nothing 
false  is  put  in  to  make  it  sparkling  and 
bright  ;  and  we  may  as  well  confess  it  that 
civilization  has  not  advanced  far  enough 
for  the  interest  of  the  consumer  to  be  pro- 
portionately studied  and  respected.  We  can, 
however,  see  that  the  laws  are  passed  that 
will  show  what  these  goods  are  by  means  of 
a  revenue  stamp  put  there  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  revenue  for  the  government  and 
serving  to  identify  the  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer. You  put  a  revenue  stamp  over  imi- 
tation champagne,  which  many  people 
claim  is  good  and  wholesome ;  put  a  revenue 
stamp  upon  it  and  put  it  down  in  the 
Winter  Gardens  and  see  how  many  bottles 
of  it  you  will  sell.  People  will  not  buy  it, 
which  supports  the  argument  I  have  made 
that  it  is  put  up  for  the  iiurpose  of  cheating 
consumers.  No  one  buj's  it  knowingly. 
The  druggists  are  not  too  good  now  to  sell 
flavoring  extracts  for  sick  people  that  are 
made  out  of  coal  oil.  AVo  must  hiwe  a 
system  of  revenue  in  this  country  that  will 
be  at  the  service  of  the  people  at  any  time 
and  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  time  of 
trouble.  That  must  be  an  Internal  Revenue, 
for  in  time  of  war  our  customs  are  of  no  ac- 
count. It  is  a  revenue  secured  from  the 
people  by  means  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
system.  And  I  say,  with  all  consciousness 
of  the  force  of  my  words,  that  the  tariff 


should  be  placed  so  high  that  it  shall  prove 
an  eflfective  protection  against  all  goods  we 
can  manufacture  at  home  properly  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  If  you  get  too 
much  money  by  the  revenue,  raise  your 
tarilfa  little  higher.  If  you  are  getting  too 
much,  it  shows  you  are  importing  too  much 
— that  is  all.  Let  us  raise  it  a  little.  If 
we  go  to  war  the  Internal  Revenue  system 
is  the  only  one  that  will  support  the  coun- 
try, we  need  not  look  to  any  outward  means 
and  during  times  of  jieace  the  Internal 
Revenue  will  be  the  main  support  of  the 
country,  and  we  can  also  make  it  perfoi-m 
the  service  of  detecting  frauds  and  protect- 
ing the  consumer.  I  do  not  see  why  this 
protection  shall  not  go  over  and  cover  all 
imitation  articles  that  are  made  out  of  coal 
oil,  but  let  the  men  who  manufacture  the 
geuine  articles  make  their  own  fight .  We 
do  not  want  to  take  too  many  loads  on  our 
shoulders.  We  have  to  oppose  the  glucose 
wiue  dealers,  and  if  we  also  do  not  arouse 
the  consumers  of  New  York,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  defeat  the  few  manufacturers  of 
spurious  goods  there,  who  have  influence 
with  their  Members  of  Congress.  The  only 
way  by  which  we  can  accomplish  our  ends 
and  get  the  people  to  stand  by  us  is  to 
bring  the  consumer  to  demand  his  just 
rights  and  to  make  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer and  genuine  producer  one.  It  is 
therefore  our  interest  to  advertise  this  ques- 
tion as  much  as  possible.  Make  it  known 
to  consumers  that  it  is  in  their  interest,  as 
well  as  ours  that  we  want  the  law  to  tell 
them  what  they  are  eating  and  drinking. 
And  let  the  law  discriminate  wisely  against 
those  articles  that  are  simply  produced  to 
cheat  and  humbug  the  people  and  the 
system  of  Internal  Revenue  will  manage 
the  balance.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  sj'stem 
we  possibly  could  have.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  effect  a  better  one.  If  we  had  a  gen- 
eral prohibitive  law  against  adulterations, 
who  is  going  to  define  what  the  adultera- 
tions are  ?  For  instance  a  little  glucose 
mixed  with  alcohol  some  people  might  like, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to 
prohibit  any  one  drinking  glucose  if  he 
wants  to,  but  I  would  have  the  right  to  pre- 
vent any  man  selling  it  as  wine.  But  who 
then  is  going  to  enforce  the  law  ?  Every 
retailer  in  the  country  is  in  the  business 
and  it  would  require  an  army  to  detect  the 
wrong.  Such  an  army  as  this  is  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  this  can  accomplish  a 
good  and  wise  purpose.  Why  not  use  it  ? 
We  do  not  have  to  add  to  the  expenses  of 
the  government  but  a  very  trifle.  The 
other  way  we  should  have  to  double  the 
police  force.  It  is  easy  to  identify  these 
goods  when  they  are  stamped,  and  from  it 
the  government  may  derive  some  revenue. 
The  Internal  Revenue  is  in  operation;  now 
let  it  protect  our  pure  wines  and  identify 
these  imitations.  There  are  difficulties 
that  have  been  suggested.  It  has  been  said 
by  some  that  in  a  few  years  we  are  going 
to  abolish  the  Internal  Revenue  system  and 
then  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  had 
better  have  imitations  stamped  and  sold 
for  what  they  are  as  in  the  case  of  oleomar- 
garine. To  get  a  general  law  that  will 
operate  in  this  way  we  would  have  to  go 
into  every  State  to  get  them  to  co-operate 
with  us.  We  cannot  accomplish  this 
gigantic  work. 

There  is  another  matter  we  want  to  keep 
in  mind ,  one  that  was  touched  upon  in  the 
opening  address  of  our  President.  We 
have  a  right  to  demand  on  behalf  of  the 
producer  that  the  principles  'at  present 
governing  the  Internal  Revenue  law,  tax- 
ing production  and  not  consumption,  shall 
be  changed.  To  pay  taxes  to  support  the 
Government  enters  into  all  legitimate  indus- 
tries, and  distillers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  but  the  case 
stands  in  this  waj',  as  soon  as  he  gets  his 
brandy  ho  puts  it  in  bond  and  the  Govern- 
ment immediately  comes  and  says,  "we 
have  an  interest  of  ninety  cents  a  gallon  in 
that  brandy.  Now  go  and  rake  up  all  your 
friends  and  give  bonds  to  assure  us  that 
you  will  not  cheat  us  out  of  our  interest  in 
it.' '  And  every  time  you  want  to  move  a 
barrel  you  have  to  go  and  get  a  new  bond. 
Instead  of  the  Government  watching  its 
own  interests  it  makes^the  producer  hunt 
up  a  friend  to  watch  him.  Then  at  the 
end  of  three  years  the  Government  says, 
"we  have  an  interest  in  that  brandy  and  it 
must  be  paid,"  and  the  man  says  "I  can- 
not sell  it.''  The  Government  says  "never 
mind  I  want  90  cents  a  gallon  and  no  matter 


if  it  does  not  bring  the  cost  of  production 
you  must  dispose  of  it  and  pay  us  our  in- 
terest in  it."  What  right  has  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  an  interest  in  my  brandy  ex- 
cept the  right  to  tax  it  when  it  shall  bring 
me  something.  But  there  are  goods  that 
have  not  been  sold  which  they  propose  to 
tax.  It  should  be  changed,  and  as  in  other 
countries,  paid  at  the  time  you  find  a  cus- 
tomer. You  may  tell  the  Government  that 
the  brandy  will  notbefit  to  drink  within  five 
years  and  that  it  may  take  him  three 
years  then  to  find  a  customer  according  to 
the  market,  but  the  Government  says  "you 
must  sell  it  within  three  years,  hunt  around 
and  find  a  customer,  so  that  you  can  sell  it 
and  give  us  our  share,  or  else  we  will  con- 
fiscate it  and  sell  it  for  you  and  then  we 
will  come  on  your  bondsmen  to  make  good 
any  deficiency  if  the  brandy  does  not  sell 
for  sufficient  to  cover  our  demands.' '  The 
brandy  is  therefore  no  sooner  in  bond  than 
the  owner  is  looking  around  to  secure  a 
purchaser  fearing  that  if  ho  is  caught  at  tJie 
end  of  three  years  without  a  purchaser  his 
property  will  bo  confiscated.  If  your  dis- 
tillery is  burned  down  and  you  never  get  a 
cent  out  of  it,  the  Government  charges  the 
tax  on  the  brandy  that  is  burned  and  which 
you  have  not  sold.  The  whole  system  of 
Interna!  Revenue  at  the  present  time  is 
simply  infamous.  Now  this  should  be 
changed  so  that  the  Government  would 
only  come  in  for  its  share  of  the  goods 
when  you  get  your  share  and  not  before. 
Let  the  Government  come  in  for  its  share 
when  you  take  the  goods  out  of  bond  and 
throw  them  on  the  market.  I  contend  that 
it  has  not  the  right  to  tell  me  that  I  shall 
sell  it  in  five  or  fifty  years.  If  I  like  to  try 
experiments  and  keep  it  fifty  years  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  selling  old  brandy, 
it  is  simply  infamous  for  the  Government 
to  say  I  shall  not  keep  it,  unless  I  pay 
them  ninety  cents  a  gallon  now,  and  you 
can  count  the  interest  on  that  for 
fifty  years  and  see  what  my  brandy  will 
cost  me.  I  charge  upon  the  Government 
nine- tenths  of  the  evils  of  intoxication,  by 
forcing  unclean  new  spirits  upon  the 
market,  spirits  that  are  not  aged  and  not 
fit  to  be  consumed.  No  sooner  does  a  man 
make  his  brandy  than  he  is  hunting  around 
for  a  customer,  fearing  it  may  be  confis- 
cated at  the  end  of  the  bonded  period.  In 
addition  to  the  demand  that  only  when  you 
sell  your  goods  shall  the  government  get  its 
tax  the  government  should  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  spirits  of  certain  qualities  im- 
prove for  the  purposes  of  consumption  as 
the}'  mature  and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  by  the  government  in  favor 
of  keeping  spirits  until  they  are  proper  for 
consumption  and  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  same.  Assuming  that  you  keei>  the 
present  tax  at  90  cents  a  gallon.  Now  for 
every  year  that  you  keep  it  in  bond,  say  five 
years,  the  government  should  allow  suf- 
ficient rebate  on  the  tax  to  cover  the 
risk  of  evaporation,  interest  and  losses. 
Let  them  for  instance  give  a  rebate 
of  ten  per  cent  each  year  for  the  five 
years  it  is  in  bond.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
the  tax  would  be  cut  down  one-half,  to  45 
cents,  which  is  sufficient.  The  government 
is  getting  revenue  enough.  Then  the  pro- 
ducer could  afford  to  keep  it  there  and  the 
government  would  bo  benefitted,  indirectly, 
by  the  general  benefit  conferred  on  the 
whole  public.  There  is  another  rule  that 
we  have  suggested  to  the  public  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted, 
and  even  demanded  as  a  right  of  industry, 
in  as  much  as  the  government  realizes  a 
very  large  revenue  from  the  production  of 
spirits,  and  it  is  but  proper  that  a  part  of 
that  revenue  should  be  devoted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  Why  should  we  not  ask 
that  a  portion  of  that  revenue  derived  by 
the  government  should  be  turned  oyer  for 
the  purpose  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
Congress  wants  the  revenue  of  California  to 
educate  the  darkies  in  the  South.  I  want 
some  part  of  our  revenue  to  educate  our 
people  in  California.  I  want  ten  per  cent 
of  the  tax  to  come  back  in  support  of  viti- 
culture in  California.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  should  scout  the  nonsense  that  the 
government  should  tax  an  industry  and  at 
the  same  time  despise  it.  Part  of  the  tax 
should  be  distributed  here.  Why  not  ? 
What  could  we  not  do  with  a  percentage  of 
that  tax?  We  could  establish  viticultural 
colleges  in  the  State .  And  in  these  days 
when  they  are  questioning  what  to  do  with 
the  revenue  we  ask  them  to  give  it  back  to 
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the  people  they  get  it  from  and  not  send  it 
South  to  educate  the  people  in  Louisiana  or 
elsewhere.  We  ask  for  it.  I  believe  it  is 
not  to  our  interest  to  ask  them  to  disturb 
the  Internal  Revenue  system,  but  I  believe 
on  that  system  we  want  to  engraft  import- 
ant revenue  reforms,  such  as  we  desire. 
And  in  that  way  I  believe  we  can  make 
friends  for  there  are  many  officers  who  are 
afraid  they  are  going  to  lose  their  positions 
who  might  be  anxious  to  carry  out  our 
plans.  Diplomatically  and  politically  it  is 
perhajis  well  to  get  the  revenue  officers 
throughout  the  United  States  to  feel  that  it 
is  their  interest  to  be  on  our  side. 


V1TICIIE,TUBE. 


The  Past  hikI  Future. 

In  his  annual  report  Mr.  Wetmore  touched 
the  vexatious  question  of  the  quality  diffi- 
culties in  the  production  of  wiues  in  the 
South  African  Cape  Colony.  He  drew  from 
it  conclusions  which  are  of  value  to  the 
California  grapc-gruwer  who  considers  the 
matter  with  proper  interest.  The  graphic 
expressions  of  a  German  grape-grower  at 
the  Cape  show  the  seriousness  of  the  evil. 
In  a  letter  he  says:'  "Let  us  hope  that 
young  Baron  Babo  who  has  lately  come 
from  Klostcrneuburg  to  study  reforms  prac- 
tically, will  succeed,  and  soon,  to  bring 
about  improvement  and  show  us  how  to 
produce  a  juice  that  will  find  purchasers  in 
Europe.  If  not,  we  may  choke  in  our  own 
wine.  Every  vessel,  every  cellar  is  full  of 
wine  and  brandy,  and  how  to  lodge  our 
new  crop,  seems  an  enigma." 

Did  the  Cape  viticulturists  possess  wines 
that  had  been  cared  for  properly — were  the 
majority  of  the  wines  produced,  from  high 
class  varieties,  little  fear  they  would  enter- 
tain of  selling  every  drop.  There  is  the 
example  of  the  Australian  grape-growers, 
who  from  the  beginning  selected  the  best 
varieties  in  different  countries,  staick  to  the 
best  adapted  ones  of  them,  blend  their 
wines  properly  and,  as  the  most  intelligent 
have  done  from  the  commencement  of  their 
production,  do  not  allow  raw  wines  to  go 
into  consumption,  but  mature  them  for  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  sending  them  out 
of  their  cellars. 

Mr.  Wetmore  urged  upon  our  own  plant- 
ers the  choice  of  the  best  varieties.  Is  this 
sound  advice  ?  With  the  difficulty  of 
(ioixbled  crops  before  us,  undoubtedly  the 
heeding  of  such  advice  is  the  duty  of  every 
grower.  There  is  safety  for  any  amount  of 
wine  we  can  produce,  if  it  be  only  of 
varieties  of  quality,  and  this  includes  the 
condition  of  improvement  by  ageing.  But 
for  the  wines  from  common  varieties,  may 
their  sale  have  been  ever  so  easy  heretofore, 
we  fear  we  may  have  eventually  reason  for 
expressions  such  as  the  German  grape- 
grower  of  the  Cape  Colony  feels  constrained 
to  emit. 

The  feeling  of  insecuritj'  for  the  newly 
created  interests  in  vineyards  in  the  next 
few  years  begins  to  be  general.  That  a 
crisis  is  impending,  no  one  seems  to  doubt 
and  its  force  may  be  felt  the  more  as  pro- 
duction of  gi-apes  will  increase,  that  is  to 
say  as  recently  planted  vineyards  will 
augment  our  outputs.  Whatever  can  be 
done  to  face  our  future  difficulties,  has  been 
done  by  the  State  Commission,  and  its 
members  cannot  but  give  the  Executive 
Chief  their  testimony  of  his  whole  souled 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  viticulture. 
Needless  to  enumerate  his  acts  and  advice 
in  word  and  writing.  Let  every  one  be  per- 
suaded that  if  any  one  has  been  and  is  an- 
xious in  his  cares  for  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustry, it  is  he,  and  his  thoughtfullness 
may  be  a  comfort  and  a  help  in  coming 
difficulties,    should  they  come.     Dejection 


in  the  latter  case  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Good  work  has  been  done,  more 
probably  than  in  any  other  grape  region, 
and  large  is  the  area  which  has  been  made 
valuable  and  safe  by  planting  the  best  va- 
rieties we  knew.  The  period  of  study  for 
adopting  what  is  superior  and  suitable  for 
the  varied  circumstances  of  locality,  soil 
and  climate,  will  be  a  protracted  one.  That 
the  endeavors  to  improve  and  find  what  is 
most  valuable  should  be  foremost,  seems 
plausible .  The  recent  grants  of  the  legis- 
lative body  in  Sacramento  for  the  benefit  of 
viticulture  will  enable  the  State  Commis- 
sion to  effect  the  researches,  both  practically 
and  scientifically  which  have  been  felt  a  ne- 
cessity to  carry  out  and  were  thus  far 
carried  out  on  a  limited  scale,  but  in  a  v^ry 
creditable  way. 

Similar  difficulties  as  at  (he  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  with  regard  to  want  of  cellarage  may 
soon  arise  here.  The  plan  of  establishing 
ware-houses  appears  excellent  and  will  m 
part  remedy  prospective  evils.  No  energy 
should  be  spared  to  carry  out  plans  in  that 
direction  immediately,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  next  crop.  Above  all,  let  every  one 
study  the  need  of  improving  the  vineyard, 
stocking  it  with  the  right  kind  of  vines,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  not  neglect  to  prepare 
for  the  spreading  of  the  arch  enemy  phyl- 
loxera. F.  rHDFF. 


J.  T.  Cochran  &  Co.  report:  At  present  writinr, 
the  market  shows  no  new  features;  dullness  is  the 
order  of  the  day;  some  little  trading  is  gomg  on,  but 
nothing  of  any  importance.  One  fact  is  patent,  that 
is,  what  business  is  being  done,  is  in  grades  not  ex- 
ceedina:  prime.  Holders  of  c/(oic<*  stocks  are  keeping 
aloof  from  the  market,  and  the  quotations  from 
New  York,  16  cents  as  the  top,  do  not  represent 
them,  as  the  same  report  says  17  cents  is  occasionally 
paid  for  an  extra  lot,  and  18  cents  is  bid,  and  would 
be  paid  for  a  choice  lot,  if  they  could  be  had.  A  late 
cable  from  London  reports  a  little  more  business 
being  done,  at  prices  ranging  up  to  95  shillings;  and 
the  same  is  true  there  as  in  New  York,  choice  stocks 
are  noticeably  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
business  is  being  done  with  fair  to  prime  goods. 
Business  in  our  own  market  is  worse  than  abroad;  no 
one  wants  to  buy  here,  apparently,  at  any  price. 
Spot  goods  have  the  preference  abroad,  and  goods  to 
arrive  are  totally  neglected. 


Trade    Failures. 


The  Br.adstreet  Mercsntile  Agency  reports  27  fail- 
ures in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  for  the 
fortnight  ending  Aviril  3d,  as  compared  with  33  for 
the  previous  fortnight  and  23  for  tlie  corresponding 
fortnight  of  1884. 

The  failures  for  the  past  fortnight  arc  divided 
among  the  trades  as  follows;  Two  publishers,  1 
blacksmith,  1  livery,  1  harness,  2  saloons,  1  auction 
and  commission,  1  crockery,  1  restaurant,  3  dry 
goods,  1  gents'  furnishing,  2  liquors,  1  commission 
wool,  2  grocers,  2  general  stores,  1  tin-ware.  1  con- 
fectionery, 1  builder,  1  hats  and  caps,  1  varieties, 
and  1  fruits  and  cigars. 

THE  quarter's   FAILURES. 

The  Bradstreet  Mer.iantilo  Agency  reports  286  fail- 
ures in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1885,  just  closed,  with  assets 
$1,229,551  and  liabilities  82,458,752,  as  compared 
with  228  for  the  previous  quarter,  with  assets  $949,- 
284  and  liabilities  81,818,361,  and  199  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1884,  with  assets  S2, 326,- 
949  and  liabilities  $2,984,784 .  The  failures  for  the 
last  quarter  are  divided  among  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories as  follows: 

State.  No.  Assets.  Liabilities. 

California 264       917,078       81,780,236 

Oregon 30        1 35,387  309,687 

Washington 31  81,191  151,492 

Nevada 12  59,300  1.55,837 

Arizona 9  36,600  61,500 

Total 286  Sl,2'29,551       8'2,4,58,752 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE -GROWING 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Read    itelorc  tlie    State   Horticultural 
Society,  February  89,  1884,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 

Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Merchant  on  receipt  of 
60  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE     SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  CO.'S   STR.  COLIMA,  APRIL   1,  1885. 


TO    NEW    TORK. 


Jj,  in  diamond.  New  York.. 

CS,  Now  York 

n,  in  diamond,  New  York. 


G  F,  New  York 

E  B&  J,  New  York 

F  A,  New  York 

A  V,  New  York 

W,  in  diamond,  New  York. 

R  A  O,  New  York 

N,  in  diamond,  New  York. 

G  H,  Hoboken 

H  K  &  B,  Charleston 

L  Kahl,  New  York 


W  H  H  Cissel.  Washington,  DC 

J  D  Aug  Hartz 

New  York 

N  L  McCready,  New  York 

TM,  Boston 

H,  in  diamond,  Buffalo 

F  J  F  S,  New  York  

B,  in  diamond,  New  York 


R,  in  circle,  New  York  . . . . 
H,  in  diamond.  Now  York. 
D,  in  diamond,  New  York. 
3,  in  diamond.  New  York.. 
R,  in  diamond,  New  Yoik. 


F,  in  diamond,  New  York  . 

G.  in  diimond,  New  York.. 
L  F  M,  New  York 


M  C,  New  York 

A  VCo.,  New  York. 


T,  in  diamond,  New  York 

\V  W  Son  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

h  &  F,  New  York 

S,  m  diamond,  New  York 

■J  M,  Boston , 

M  L.  New  York 

M  G  Molinau,  Newark 


Total  amount  of  Wine... 
'I'otal  amount  of  Brandy 


J  Gundlach!;&  Co., 


Lachman  &  Jacobi. 


PACKAGES  AND  CONTENTS. 


Arpad  Ilaraszthy  &  Co 
FlenuMif  &  Stetson 


CWMott 

Dresel  &  Co 

S  Laehnian  &  Co. . . 


Kohler  &  Van  Beryen. 

.\rpad  Ilaraszthy  &  Co 
Walter,  Schilling  &  Co 


Kohle-  &  Frohliny  . . 
B  l>re\tus&  Co 


4  puncheons  Wine 

*2  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

1 5  barrels  Wine 

75  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

*2b  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  vVme 

30  barrels  Wine 

20  half  puncheons  Wine  . 
10  puncbtons  Wine 

2  barrels  Brandy , 

1  cask  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy   

1  half  larrcl  Wine 

4  barrels  vVinc 

15  barrels  Wine 

17  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

5  barrels  Wine , 

'5  barrels  Wine 

18  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

26  half  puncheons  Wine  . 

2  barrels  brandy 

30  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy 

20  barrels  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine 

1  octave  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

4  ca-iks  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

HO  barrels  Wine  

20  casks  Wine 

00  barrels  Wine 

4  casks  Wine 

75  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 


040 
98 

70 

729 

3027 

1244 

1243 

995 

494 

1237 

500 

246 

5334 

80 

55 

60 

30 

29 

200 

715 

810 

475 

47 

235 

239 

8(i0 

239 

2970 

94 

1430 

47 

055 

617 

5 

232 

40 

3878 

21:98 

2908 

325 

3565 

990 

490 

1225 

198 

42472 

298 


TO  CKI€TRA1>  AMERICA. 


H  &  C,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala 
J  L,  San  Jose  de  Gnatemata  ... 
D  L,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. . . 

A  V,  La  Libertad  

FN,  Acajutia 

MH  V,  Acajutla 

R  S  A,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. 

S  H,  La  Libertad 

A  C,  Puiita  Arenas 

W  Von  Bergen,  S  J  de  G'mala.. 

R  H,  San  Joae  de  Guatemala  . . 


M  B,  Punta  Arenas 

C  Prato.  Punt^i  Arenas. 
L  &  M,  Punta  Arenas  . . 


H  &  C,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. 
H  &  G,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala 

P  H  H,  Punta  Arenas 

T  S,  Punta  Arenas..-  


B  I>reyfU8&Co.... 

Urruela  &  Urioste. . 


Lachuian  &  Jacobi . . 
Hellman  Bros  &,  Co- 


Horace  Davig  &  Co. 
Binghaai  &  Pinto.. . 


Wilmerding  &  Co 

Parrott  &  Co 

Cabrera,  Uonia  &>  Co. 


15  half  barrels  Wine. 
4  half  barrels  Wine  . . 
20  eases  Wine 

1  cask  Red  VVine 

20  cases  Wine ....... 

14  kegs  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

21  cases  Whiskey. . . . 
8  barrels  Wine 

3  cases  Wine 

3  cases  Brandy 

10  cases  Whiskey . . . . 
20  cases  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

10  case^  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine . 

2  kegs  Whiskey 

30  cases  Whiskey ,   . . 

3  cases  Whiskey 

7  kegs  Wine 

G  barrels  Whiskey  . . 


Total  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  64  cases  and. 


405 
108 
100 

58 
100 
140 

10 


368 


100 

155 

33 

50 

150 

30 


140 

45 


1924 


TO  MEXICO. 


C  R  &  Co  ,  Mazatlan 

A  V,  Acapulco 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co  . . 
Urruela  &  Urioste 

1  cask  Wine 

61 
117 

36 

2  casks  Wine 

5 

48 
59 
.58 
30 

rro 

40 
468 

K 

Redington  &  Co 

36 

W  B,  Acapulco 

1  cask  Wine  

23 

1  cask  Wine 

25 

49 

40 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 

8341 

TO  COIiOJi. 

A  C  &  D  Co.,  Colon 

.    . . .  1  B  S  Taylor  .S  Co |5  eases  Wine 

[ 1 

187 

TO     BttCMCK. 

M  Eberli,  Fvnsicdelii 

IWqltpr  Scliillinir  &  Coll  barrel  Wine 

1                       'lt»l 

23 

MISCEEI.AXE01JS    SH1PME]«T8. 


DESTINATION. 


Liverpool 

China 

Japan 

Asiatic  Russia.. 

Victoria 

Kahului 

Apia  

Canton  Islands. 

Victoria 

Papeete 

Marquesas  

Honolulu 


RIG. 


VALUE. 


Borrowdaie 

City  of  New  York 

City  of  New  York 

City  of  New  York 

George  W.  Elder 

Ida  Schnauer 

Sadie  F.  Caller 

Sadie  F.  Caller , 

Queen  of  the  Pacific. 

Tropic  Bird 

Tropic  Bird 

Mariposa 


Ship 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Schooner... . 
Schooner. . . . 
Schooner. 

Steamer 

Barkentine. 
Barkentine.. 
Steamer 


10 

67 

148 

1336 

153 

35 

48 

35 

94 

203 

325 

435 


25 

40 

124 

1202 

147 

36 

49 

90 

58 

128 

152 

370 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers. 
Tota!  ^ihipments  by  other  routes 


45,466  gallons, 
2,889 


Grand  totals 48,354 


r23,989 
2,421 

$26,410 


>0  8 


SA¥    rilANOISOO    3IEIlCHAl!fT. 


April  10,  1885 


O  KT  O  Iji  TJ  Xji  XJ 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO. 

SUGAK  FACTOKS  AND 
COMIVIISSION     AGENTS 

IIWMOllllil,    11.    I. 


AOENT.S  KOR- 


Hiik.ilim  riuiitiition,  llawaii; 
Naalihu  Pliintatiou,  Hiiwiiii; 
Honuapo  Pliiiitiition,  Hawaii; 
Hilca  Plautation,  Hawaii; 
Star  Mills,  Hawaii; 

Hawaiiau  Comiuercial  and  Sugar  Co. 
Maui ; 
Makee  Plautatiou,  Maui; 
Waihte  Plautatiou,  Maui; 
Makee  Sugar  Company,  Kauai; 
Kcalia  Plantation,  Kauui. 

Am:<^iiIs  for  tiie 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Iloiioliilii,  II.  I. 

AUfiNTS  FOB 

THE  KOH^VLA  SUGAR  CO., 

THE  HAIKU  SUGAR  CO., 
THE  PAPAIKOU  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  WAIALUA  SUGAR  PLANTATION 
THE  PAIA  PLANTATION 
A.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 
THE  N.  E.  M.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.  BOSTON, 
o»«E  UNION  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M'F'G  CO., 

STEAM  AND  VACUUM  PUMPS, 
D.  M.  WESTON'S  CENTRIFUGAL 

MACHINES. 


HKO,  W.  MACFARI.ANB. 


11.   R.  MACFAKLANB. 


G.  W.  MACFARLANE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

AND 

SUGAR    FACTORS. 

FIUE-PKOOF     BUILDING,   52    t^UEEN     STREET. 
Honolulu,  II.  I. 

AOKNTS  FOR 

The  Waikapu  Sugar  Plantation,  Maui. 

The  Speiieer  Huj>ar  Plantation,  Hawaii. 
The  Ilolia  Sii^'ar  Plai(tation,  Oahu. 
The  Hnclo  Mu^far  Company,  Maui. 
Iluelo  Sii;:ar  Mill,  Maui. 
Pnnla^  Sheep  Ranch  Company,  Hawaii. 
Nurleos,    Watson  &  Co.,  Sugar  Macliinery,  Glasgow. 
John  Fowler  &  Co's    Steam  Plow  and  Portable  Tram- 
way Works,  Tweeds. 
I'he  <ilag;fOw  and  Honolulu  Line  of  Packets. 


WILL  W.   HALL, 

President . 


h.   C.  ABLB8, 

Sec'ty  and  Treas. 


E.    O.    HALL   &   SON, 

(Minited.) 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

C'nil  oriila    Lcntlipr,    Paints    nn<l    Oils 
CvokluB  Ktoves,  Kauves,  Plows, 

And  every  description  of  Tools  and  Builders'  Hard- 
ware. Nails,  Cast  Steel,  etc. 

C^oruer  Fort  and  Kin;;  Streets, 

Honolnln.  Hawaiian  Islands. 


F.   A.    SCHAEFFER    &    CO. 

IMPOBTERS  AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 


Houolulo, 


Hawaiiau  Islands. 


O  lO"  O  Xj  XJ  Xj  TJ 


H.  HACKFELD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION 


Merchants. 


Iloiioliilii, 


Hawaiian  Islanils 


H.    W.    SEVERANCE, 

HAWAIIAN  CONSUL 

AM) 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

31U  raiil'ornia  St., 

Room  No.  4.  San  Francisco,  f'al. 


E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Sucoussors  to 

C.  ADOLPHE    LOW  &   CO., 

'  COIVIMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

A{<ents  Anu^rican  Sujjar  Refinery  and  Wiishin«:ton 
Sahiion  Cannery. 

ESTABIJSHED  1852. 

WOODWORTH,     SCHELL    &   CO., 

DKAIiKRS    IN 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 


101  STOCKTON  STREET,  S.  F. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE'S 

WINE    PUMP. 

This    cut  repre- 
sents  our    Double 
Actinir   F  O  R  C  K 
P  0  M  1"  of  great  o  )inp»ctn 
for  use  in    wine    cellars, 
pumpini;  from   one  tanl<  into 
another.     The  cylinder  is  lined 
with    coppel,   tne    piston    rod 
valve    and    valve    scats     are 
bronze,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
all  parts  of  tlie  pump  expose  ' 

to  the  action  of  

wine  are    non-       /^ 
corrosive.  [ 

S«na  for  A]  «?^ 
speriHl  vac-     I  I       -'"  [fi 


WOODIN    &    LITTLE, 

309  A-  511  Market  St.,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREGORY'S 

SPRAYINa    PUMP. 


Used  by  OrcharillstH  For  Kprnyin^  Fruit 
Tr«'e»  wUn  INNEiTT  RXTERMIBfATINC} 
I^K^t'inN.  A<loptud  arid  recommcndt'4l  l)y  tlie  State 
Horticultural  Society.  This  I'umphas  been  {gotten  up 
expresHly  for  the  purpose  noted.  The  working  parts 
are  constructed  entirely  of  brass  and  rubber,  and  not 
aflfeeted  by  the  corrosive  solutions  used  in  t)iem  The 
sale  of  over  '200  of  these  Pumps  during  the  past  few 
months  is  strong  testimony  as  to  their  merit.  A  full 
line  of  Hose  expressly  male  for  Wlnemakers  and 
Urewcra.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
addres«ing  H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO., 

2  aud  4  Calll'oriiia  St.,         Sau  Francisco,  Col 


O  .    I*.     HL.    DEt- 


QUICK   TIME   AND   GHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  Trans-contincntal  All-Hail  Uoutes. 

CENTRAL   PACIFIC    R.  R. 

OH 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Daily  Kxpres**  nnd  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Hallway  Lines  in  the  Kast, 

CONNKCTISO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAJwS 

with  the  SLHeral  Steamer  Lines  Jo 

ALL    EUROPEAN     PORTS. 

PULLMAN  PALACE    SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

rJilKD  ■  CI.ASS     SI.EEPINO    1!AKS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emiijrant  Trains. 
No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

SST  Tickets  sold,  Slecpinjj-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  information  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices, '^where  passengers  calling'in  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc.  ' 


A.  Sr.TUWBiK,  X.  II.  UUODMAN, 

General  Mana{,'er.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RHAFDonald 


Oldest  CliatteiedBank, 
ODUeFacJiic 


Bank  Premises,  -  •  SI.?0,000.00 
Other  Real  Kstate  -  .  iiO,47»,9» 
liantl  AfSHOciatioii,  Oas 

and  Kaiik  SKxhs  .  35,974.05 
lioanii*  anil  l»isconnts,  %,397,90H.51 
Due  from  Banks,  .  ■  24  5,0.'>7.M3 
aioney  on  hand      -       -       59«>,39H.31 

° $3,439,8 1 9:29 

Liiabiliticst 

««1, 000, 000.00 
4.50,000.00 

-       KO.KOO.OO 

1,818,000.^9 

•     89,HNO.»4 

I.'iO.OO 


Capital,  paid  up,   - 

Sai'l>luM  Fund,  - 

Undivided  I'roflts, 

Due  I>ei>OMitors- 

I>ue  Itanliis,     - 

Dividends  unpaid,  

$3,4397819729 
Tliis  Bank  solicits  the  accounts  of  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,   Corporations,  and  Business  Firms 
geuerally.  It.  ]I.  UlcUonald.  I'reu. 


WHALE    OIL 


IRON  COMPOUND. 


BEIOMMESTDED  by  »K.  S.  F.  CHAPIDT. 

And  prepared  according  to  his  Bulletin  No. 
2,  by  his  authority,  by 

AMERICAN  OIL   CO., 

IO6  Market  St.,  City. 


Whale  Oil,    Whale  Oil  Soap,     and 
Coddlin  Moth  Wash. 

Write  for  prices. 


ESBERC,   BACHMAN&CO. 

IMPOBTEBS  OP 
Chewing,  Knioklnf;  Jt  I.o»f  Tobacco. 

HAVANA  CIGAKS  AND  LEAF. 

225,  227  &  229  California  St.   and  122,   124 

&  126  Battery  Street. 

SAN  FEANCISCO. 
AndNos.  7  &  0  NORTH  FRONT  ST.  PORTLAND. 


S  EC  I  DE»   I»  I  3Sr  Gr. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 
For  Honolulu.  | 


nie  gplendid  now  3.0OO  t<in  Sn-amshlrs  will  leave" 
th»!  Company'.^  wharf,  i-orncr  Sti-uart  and  Harrison 
slr»;fts,  at   thrt-u  o't:lock    p.    m.. 


ALAMEDA    -   - 
MARIPOSA    - 


April    15th 
-.    May   1st 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES 

For  freight  or  passage,  having  superior  cabin     com 
niouations,  apply  to 

JOHN  B.  SPRF.<-Ki:i.S  A-  BROS.  AffOuts 

327  Market  Street,  corner  Fremonl 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  "VN'barf  corner  First  and  Brannun  sts. 

at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    »u(l   HONUUONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghtt 
1885. 

'^TK.MHER.  FROM  S.\N  FRA.NCISCO 

.SAN   PABLO THURSDAY,  Al'HIL  36tl 

OCEANIC TUESDAY,    APRIL  28lj 

ARABIC SATURDAY,  MAY  t>tl 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  retun 
at  retlueed  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  antl  Passage  Tickets  o 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent 
at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  ( 
at  No.  '202  Market  street.  Union  Block. 

IT.  II.  GOODMAN   'ien.  I'assenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD    President. 


DR.    MILLER'S 


SEA  SICK   TABLETS 

[COrYRIGIITKI). 

CURES      SEA     SICKNESS 

.    ,       NEVER  FAILS. 
I>I(I«^K,      4»IirK      DOI.I.AR      I>KR     BOX 

Sold  by  all  Drngp ists,  or  sent  to  any  address. 

DEPOT  :    100%    SECOND    ST,.    Room    8 

Nan  I'ruiicisco,  <'Hl. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

For  Tying   up    Vines 

IN   THE  JfARKET. 

Put  np  ill  Balls  or  4  lbs.  Kacli.    Vi  liallN 
lu  a  Packages. 

TUBBS  &  CO.,  613  Front  St., 

SAN     FBANCISCO. 

J.   T.   COCHRAN    &   CO., 

JEX.    O    PS,      A    SPKCIAI.TY' 


Shipping  and   Commission. 

Liberal  advances  on  consignments. 
302   California  St..  Sun  FraiiciNco.  Cal. 


JAMES    HUNTER 

GAUGlsil  OF  WINES    AJSLI    SPIRITS 

(Established  1S51.) 
OFFICE— 323    FIIOKT    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 


J-h 


a 


